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TO THE PUBLIC. 
We present herewith the first number of a 
Monthly Magazine or Journal, designed to em- 
body in successive numbers the Facts and Argu- 
ments sustaining the justice, sound policy, and 
imminent necessity of Protecting. Aherican 
Labor from depi^sing and disastrous foreign 
competition, by countervailing, to a reascniable 
extent, the heavy in]|>ort duties to which nearly 
every product of this country is. subjected in the 
great markets of Europe. This work will de- 
monstrate, from undeniable documentary evidence, 
that such Protection has been recommended and 
advocated, as essential to our National Prosperity 
and Independence, by every distinguished Ameri- 
can Patriot and Statesman, from W^ashington 
and Robert Morris down to John C. Calhoun 
—that it has been steadily pursued by every emi- 
nent practical Statesman of Europe when in pow- 
er since the Science of Political Economy has 
been known— and that the want of such Protec- 
tion was one of the great impelling causes of our 
Revolution, and of our poverty, thriftlessness, and 
embarrassments under the Old Confederation, 
whereby the States were fairly driven into " the 
formation of a more perfect Union/' as essential 
to their salvation from utter anarchy and wretch- 
edness. It will demonstrate that the groat fun- 
damental cause of our present National embarrass- 
ments, bankruptcies, and currency derangements, 
is the want of efficient Protection to our own In- 
dustry by a Tariff, countervailing the depressing 
exactions and policy of our European rivals in 
Manufactures and the Arts ; and that with such a 
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Tariff our Currency may be speedily and perma- 
nently restored, our Laborers be universrlly em- 
ployed and more amply renunrrated, and our 
Country again impelled on the high road of Pros- 
perity and Industrial Activity to perfect freedom 
from Foreign indebtedness and general prostra- 
tion. These great truths will be calmly, earnestly 
set forth in the calm language of persuasion, and 
in the sanguine hope of carrying conviction to every 
enlightened and candid mind. 

We do not advocate Protectioa as a remedy for 
all possible or actual evils ; we know right well 
that Extravag&nce, Idleness, Vice, Intemperance^ 
and the like, may rui» a nation in de?ance of the 
most enli^tened and beneficent Policy. But 
these evils Philanthropy is already combating 
with energy and effect ; the Pulpit, the Press, the 
Forum, and the Lecture-Room are striving together 
for their extermination. We heartily wish success 
to all efforts to ameliorate the Physical or elevate 
the Moral condition of Mankind — we will unite 
in these efforts whenever and wherever we may — 
but we shall devote the pages of The Laborer ex- 
clusively to the great cause of Protection to Ame- 
rican Industry, as essential to the general employ- 
ment and just recompense of the liking Men of 
this Country, to their comfortable and independent 
subsistence, to the proper education of their chil- 
dren, to the steady improvement of their circum- 
stances, to the enlargement of their sphere of 
Intellectual existence, and to the ultimate ostftb- 
lishment of ail International relations and inter- 
course on a basis of perfect Equity and Universal 
Beneficence. 

The Laborer will be rendered complete in a 
single full octavo volume, and not continued far- 
ther unless the cir cum stamps of the Country and 
the wishes of its patrons shall imperatively require 
it. It will form a large and closely printed volume 
of 3S4 pages, (with Title- Page and Indox,) rqual 
to four average duodecimo volumes, and will be 
afforded at the lowest possible price : — viz. To 
single Subscribers, 75 cents; three do., $2; five 
do., $3; nine do., $5 ; and to twenty Subscribers 
sending (together, for Ten Dollars, or barely 50 
cenfi» each for the entire volume. We ask the 
friend* of American Industry every where to aid 
us 19 procuring Subscriptianf. 



jnr The next anmber of The LABQftsawillcootaia a toU 
accoant Of the Proceedings of the Home Industry Coaven- 
tion, embodyinr the oondusions at whieh it arrives, with 
the Reports, Resolutieias, &c It will be put to press as 
soon as possible after the Convention shall have adjourned. 
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mir, Slade's Speech. 

We earnestly comnfend to the profound attention 

.aod.eDligh»ned judgement of every reader the able 
and convincing Speech of Hon. Wm. Slade of 
Yt. showing the absolute unanimity and zeal of 
every eminent Statesman whom our Country has 
produced in favor of Protesting Domestic Indus- 
try, the acquiesence and union of all parties which 
ever existed in this Country^ (except the Tories of 
the Revolution) in support of this policy, and the 
imminent necessity which now exists far its re- 
adoption and maintenance as essential to all in- 
terests and all tections of the Country. Mr. 
Slade' s Speech is very long — ^longer than any 
document we shall usually publish— but ia in good 
part made up of pertinent and forcible quotations 
from Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
the Sages and Patriots of our Revolutionary era, 
as also from our more modern Statesmen, show- 
ing the absolute necessity of Protecting Duties on 
Foreign ' Products to our National Independence 
.tind welfare. Long as it is, there is not a para^ 
graph that we could consent to spare. We en- 
treat the Farmers, Mechanics and Working Men 
of the Union to consider carefully its . argu- 
ments, and compare them with the easy flip- 
pancy, the pert assurance, the irrelevant common- 
places of the Free Trade theorists of our day. 
Only let both sides be heard by the toiling millions 
•whose interests are so deeply involved in the de- 
cision of this controversy, and we shall cheerfully 
abi^e their verdic t. 

03* The great Home Industry National Con- 
tention will assemble in this City on Tuesday, the 
5th inst. It will be attended by more than Two 
Thousand Dslegates from all parts of the Union. 
We earnestly entreat the Farmers of each County 
or Town, the Mechanics and Artisans of each City 
and Village who may not have already done so, to 
hold meetings immediately and appoint one or more 
Delegates to this Convention. Momentous conse- 
quences to the interests of all hang upon its de- 
liberations, and we trust that great and lasting 
good will result from them. It is important that 
all branches ©f American Industry be represented — 
that all voices be there hear d. 

03' A Conventi(Hl of the citizens of Bristol 

County, Mass. in favor of the Protection of Home 

Industry, was held at Taunton on the 17th — Silas 

Shepperd, President. The following is one of the 

Resolutions : 

Resolved^ That the Protection we claim nnd«r a system of 
Bevenne that shall at' the same time meet the wants of an 
economical Administration of Government and those of an 
1 ndostrious, enterprising people, involves the vital interests 
of the whole Counuy— equaUy of the South and th«"North, 
of the West and the East ; and ought to be considered with 
a gravity smt«d to its IMPORTANCE, and with a p|ji||iotism 
suit«d to its comprehensiveness; and as being iniinitely 
aboye the biases or pr^udices of a local or party ofigin. 

Committees were appointed to collect and dis- 
seminate information, and Twenty Delegates Ap- 
pointed to the Home Industry Convention in this 
City on the 5th of April. 



mitM of €k» Time* ? 

" Hard Timss again !** says some well-condi- 
tioned, well-fed' grumbler at other people's gcumr 
bling ; " shall we never have an end of this inces- 
sant cry of * Hard Times V " Truly, we fear not 
immediately. Our country is in debt Two Hun- 
dred Millions of dollars to Europe ; this debt must 
in good^aith be paid, and its annual interest alone 
requires a drain of Ten or Twelve MilUoas a year, 
upon the Industry of the country. Many of the 
Sta,tes are paralyzed and dishonored for the mo- 
ment, yet their whole indebtedness^ will ultimately 
be paid, principal and interest. But neither caa 
this be done, nor can our country extricate itself 
from domestic embarrassments and resimie its on- 
ward march to greatness, without a decided change 
from the Public Policy of the last ten years. The 
arguments of all thinkers, theorists, economists, 
suppose this. One man traces all our evils to an 
inflated and vicious Paper Currency ; another, to 
the overthrow of the National Bank; a third finds 
the cause in Speculation and Extravagance; a 
fourth, in excessive Commercial Activity and 
Over-Production in particular branches of Indus- 
try, &c. The clear-sighted observer perceives that 
these vai'ious causes are not discordant, as diey 
seem, but essentially one ; the only difference be- 
ing as to which is fundamental and underlies the 
others. All see that the Currency as it is is un- 
sound, deranged, and vicious ; though some hold 
that this state of things would have been avoided 
if the National Bank had been preserved, while 
others consider that Bank tainted with the inhe- 
rent vice of the Paper System, and as likely to ag- 
gravate as check the disordef* which prevail. 

All know that we — that is, a great many of us — 
have bought too much and lived too high, and in- 
curred too much debt, and mistaken imaginary 
profits on speculative purchases for solid earnings 
— aH know that we were once flourishing, are now 
prostrate, and need some decided change to re- 
store us to Prosperity. All will see, too, that 
cursing what cannot be helped will not mend the 
matter. We are in debt as a Nation, as States, 
and as People. Many of our States have adven- 
tured rashly upon vast enterprises ef Internal Im- 
provement which they have not the means to com- 
plete ; whereupon they are deeply embarrassed, 
their faith dishenored, and in debt increasing by in- 
terest, to no good purpose, when perhaps those 
very works would be worth to them three times tlie 
cost, and would pay interest forthwith, if com- 
pleted. So of thousands of individuals, Who are 
now reviled as bankrupt speculators for undertak- 
ings which would have proved highly useful and 
lucrative, but for great and violent changt^s in the 
state of affairs, which they could neither avoid nor 
foresee. And the very men who now exult over 
their misfortunes and pronounce them richly de- 
served, would have been the most eager to follow, 
the loudest to huzza in their train, had the wheel 
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but turned the other way, and brought them up 
winners! This is a base world of ours ! 

'But the question still recurs — ^What shall be 
done to restoro General Prosperity? The in- 
stinctive, the inevitable answer is, We must work 
more, produce more, earn more, and buy less, con- 
sume less, spend less. We must all strive to get 
out of debt, where we have formerly seemed solicit- 
ous only to get in. We must export more than we 
import, if we would honorably relieve ourselves from 
Foreign Debt ; we must raise more Grain, make more 
Cloth , wear less Silk and drink less Wine, if we would 
i€aaaov9 our Domestic embarrassments. So far, all 
must substantially agree. But it is idle to bid men 
work, when they can get nothing to do-^to exhort 
them to produce when they cannot sell their last 
year's products at a living price And this. brings 
us at once to the great, the momentous question : 
What change in our Natiowal Policy wiU best 
promote the interest of the Laboring Massy in- 
crease the demand for and reward of their La- 
bor, and secure « ready market amdfair reward 
is, the Products <ff American, Industry 7 

This inquiry comes home to the business and 
lireside of every laboring man— ^ every citizen 
who is not shielded by wealth from the danger of 
embarrassment and want. On die 1st day of July 
ensuing, a great change in the Tariff takes place> 
if not prevented by intervening action of Congress. 
On that day, all the duties collected on Foreign 
Goods imported into this country are to be reduced 
to the uniform horizontal rate of 20 per cent, on 
the value thereof. On many articles this reduction 
will amount to one-third of the duty now collect- 
ed. Let us now state a few pertinent facts. 

Throughout the past wiqter and present spring, 
Foreign Goods have been poured and are still pour- 
ing into the country on Foreign account, to an ex- 
tent almost without parallel. This importation is 
invited by the low and still decreasing rates of duty 
imposed by our Tariff, and stimulated by the de- 
pression of Trade and Labor in Europe. While 
Laborers are famishing for bare bread, they are 
2^euikful for any wages, even sixpence a day. 
With Labor so reduced, it is manifestly easy to 
manufacture articles which do not suffer by trans- 
portation, and of which the value is large compared 
with the bulk, and sell them in our markets below 
the prices of our own similar products. For in- 
stance, let us suppose that the average earnings of 
a shoemaker in this country are one dollar for a 
full day's work, while in France shoemakers may 
be hired for twenty-five cents, and leather-dressers 
in proportion. Who does not see that it will be 
easy to manufacture shoes in France, pay a duty of 
29 per cent, and sell them here b^low the money cost 
of the American article? As of this, so of other 
Manufactures. If the fact that an article can be 
bought abroad for fewer dollars than would be 
charged for its production at home proves that it 

is the dictate of wisdom and sound policy to import 



it, then is it proved that every article of trifling: 
weight, in proportion to its cost, of which 
cost labor is the principal element, should be 
bought by us from the workshops of Europe, and. 
not produced on our own soil. But is this a safe 
deduction? How are ice to pay for these manu- 
factures if we import them ? In what is payment 
to be made ? Not in Cotton, Tobacco, or Rice, 
surely ; for we have already forced these upon the 
European markets till they are glutted, and the 
price of our great Southern staple is now lower 
than ever before. Not in our Grain, Beef, Pork, 
and other Free Labor products ; for these are all 
substantially prohibited, except in times of famine, 
by the Governments of Europe. How, then, are 
we to pay for Fifty Millions' worth more of Fo* 
reign Manufactures? 

Let us glance one moment at the immediate ef- 
fects of our easy encouragement to Foreign Impor- 
tations. All through the winter European Manu- 
factures have been pearing in upon us oh Foreign 
account, ratded off at auction for what they would 
fetch, and the proceeds — a good part in specie — 
hurried off to London or Paris. This process has< 
naturally depressed the value of all such Manufac- 
tures so rapidly that many mercantile houses in 
this and other cities, who have been doing a brisk 
business, throughout have been rendered irretriev- 
ably bankrupt simply by the fall in price of their 
goods. At the same time our soimd Banks, labor- 
ing under a constant and irresistible drain of spe- 
cie, have been compelled to contract, and still 
contract their Circulation and Discounts, break- 
ing many business men by the mere reduction 
of their accommodations- On all hands, we 
see bankruptcy, embarrassment, pfrverty. Such is 
a first effect of the reduction of the Tariff. 

It's effects on our Industry have not been less 
disastrous. At the very time when our Domestic 
Trade is declining through the general decline of 
prices and the anarchy in Exchanges, we see 5000 
pair of French boots imported in one ship to 
Boston, the very metropolis of the American shee- 
trade. A French merchant tailor drops over in a 
steamship, picks up orders for six hundred coats 
from the dandies of Baltimore, and is off in the 
next steamer, to have the coats made in Paris from 
French cloth, and at prices which an American 
tailor could not live by. Meanwhile our A merican 
Manufactories, undersold through the cheapness 
of British pauper Isdbor, are preparing to give up 
business; several have already stopped; others 
will do so as soon as they have worked up their 
stock on hand, and many more if the further re- 
duction of duty on the 1st of July goes into opera 
tion. We are assured that many ef the principal 
establishments of New-England have had a consul- 
tation, and, finding that they must either stop .busi- 
ness, rush upon certain ruin, or redtffte tlie wages 
of their laborers, have vei^ properly resolyed to 
stop, as the least of impending evils. 
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* Very well/ says a Free Trader, * let them stop ! 

* Who cares for those overgrown monopolies? — 
** Their ©wners are rich enough — or, if not, they 

* can take the benefit of the Bankrupt Law/ 
Allow all this,' and still the question faces us — 
What shall their Laborers do ? How shall they 
procure bread for their families? How are our 
mechanics and artisans to live, if we buy our boots 
and coats in Fads, our clotlis and cutlery in Eng- 
land? How shall we ever get out of debt at this 
rate? How resume our interrupted career of 
prosperity? And where shall our farmers find a 
market for their Grain, their Wool, and other 
products ? 

To us there seems but one practical answer to 
the burthen of these inquiries. We see no safe 
course but to Revise our Tariff and Protect 
OUR Home Industry. This will give employ- 
ment to our Laborers, a market to our Farmers, 
activity to our Manufactories, and stable, ade- 
quate prices to all kinds of Property. Thia will 
enable those who have property to convert it into 
:%1ie means of paying what they owe, and those who 
have skill or talent to find a ready market for it. 
A f«rty percent. Tariff would exert a mighty and 
instantaneous influence in restoring life and pros- 
perity to our Home Industry. Why shall it not 
be tried ? _ 

From the Foa^^hkeepeiie Eagle. 
Tke NeccMitf o€ Pvoteetioit f tke F»nn- 

la0 Iatere»t« 

' To the Fetrmert—partiatlarly the Farmer t o/Dutohess Oo : 

JSo ^ M I 9Bn perceive as a resident of the 
cottntry, there appears a general indifference among 
the farming interest concernkig the necessity of a 
protective Tariff, to sustain the Manufacturing la- 
bor of the couig|y, denominated a Protection to 
Manufacturers, aSif they were a class to be mainly 
• benefitted by such an act, and in which you were 
not interested: To iUustrate the subject by a plain 
statement of practical facts, that you and all others 
may see, if they will take tke trouble to read, I 
propose giving a detailed statement of the consump- 
tion of the products of agriculture by a Woolen 
Factory in this country, and of the ^Teat disparity 
in amount of investment, between agricultural and 
manufacturing capital, that you may form a cor- 
rect judgement as to the necessity of a Protective 
Tariff on that branch of manufacture, and whether 
it is the manufacturer or the fttrrtier that has most 
of a pecuniary interest at stake. 

The duty on Wool for the past fifteen years has 
averaged shoxit forty-eight percent, which has for 
some years amounted to a prohibition (or very 
nearly so,) of all foreign Wool of a quality that 
came in competition with American Wool, the price 
©f Wool in Europe being from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent, below ours, but not sufficiently low to im- 
port and pay duties, freight and other charges and 
leave a saving on cost — consequently little or none 
has been imported. 

The duty on Woolen Goods, as laid by the Tariff 
dnriBg the same time, has averaged about forty- 
jjioe per cent, but not over 2-3d8 of that duty, dur- 
i Bg the greafcer portion ef the time, has ever been 



collected — swing to fraudulent entries at the Cus-; 
torn Houses. Ti&e importation ef woolens being 
mainly in the hands of foreigners, the result has 
been that the woolen manufacturers have in many 
instances become bankrupt ; those whe have sus- 
tained themselves have realized so small a profit 
on their capital, that it would not pay the wear and 
tear and depreciation of their establishments. The 
duty on wolen goods is now reduced t» twenty-mne 
per cent, and on tho 30th of June next, a further 
reduction takes place, reducing the duty to twenty 
per cent. How is it possible,' if, under a duty of 
forty-five per cent, the manufacturers have been 
only 80 partially protected, that they have not made 
a sufficient profit to make good wear aad tear aad 
depreciation of their estal^ishment, that they can 
sustain themselves under a duty oUwenty per cent ? 
I prophesy, and time will prove whether I am a 
false prophet, that unless the duty is greatly in- 
creased ab«ve twenty per cent, there will not be 
one woolen manufactory in twenty in operation on 
the first of January, 1843. The surplus productions 
of European workshops will be poured in upon u* 
under the twenty per cent, duty — foreigners have 
wool and many other matei:ials twenty per cent, 
cheaper than we have, labor at least thirty per cent, 
cheaper, interest oi money twenty-five per cent, 
cheaper than here, their home market seciured to 
then by prohibitory duties. 

That you, the wool and grain growers- ef tho 
North and West may have data on which to make 
up your minds, who is the party (the farmer or 
manufacturer) most interested in a Protective Ta/- 
riff, I will give a detailed statement of the operations 
of one of your most important customers, at yeur 
own doors, denominated a <' woolen manufetetory,^* 
in the town of Fishkiil, Dutchess county. 

The Glenham Company have a capital of one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars, consisting 
mainly of a few acres of land, their factory build- 
ings, machinery, water power, and dwuUing houses 
for the operatives, their sole business is the manu- 
facturing of wool into broadcloths, cassimeres,&c., 
they give constant daily employment to one hun- 
dred and seventy persons, men, women and child- 
ren. The past year 1841, they used in their man- 
ufactory 

178,000 tbs. of Amaiean fleece wo»l, which cost $73,809 

S»50e gallons of olive oil, (en which the OoTemmeot 

received a revenue ef ^760, being a duty of 30 > 

cents the gallon,) cost 4,000 

770 galfons sperm oil 844 

ll,174lb8. of soap 1,1W 

75,600 teazles 1,380 

22,600 pelts 584 

143 cords of wood SSt 

270 tons of anthracite coal 1,640 

50 chaldrons Nova Scotia coal, (duty $108) 460 

6,080 lbs. indigo, (gov't revenue by ihities $900) .... 16,000 
Dye Stufib, viz : leg«wood, alum, copperas, madder, 

soinnc, &c. &C. (mostly fereign) 2,500 

Sundries T.,!\, 41500 

$101,600 
Wages paid to the 170 operatives for the year 40,000 

Total, $141,000 

Let us see the amount of agriculttu*al capital 
now in requisition, which that manufacturing es- 
tablishment requires to keep it in operation, and 
that furnishes a market for such agricultural in- 
vestment : 

I. To prodnoe 173,000 lbs. of wool will r^uire the 
fleeces of 66,800 sheep, at their present lowest value 

in Dutebess county, f put d»)wn at$2 per head, is. . .$132,000 

II. To support that uamen.<w; fleck of sheep with 
winter fodder and summer pasture, I am intormed 
by a sheep raiser, that not more than three sheep can 
be kept on an aare.consequently 22,000 acres <^land 
will be the required quantity for their maintenance, 
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■«t the lawest price that lanis can be had io the 
«omty, which will sapport three sheep to the acre, 

Ie«tiaiat0at$5Otb&Bece,is v.; M00,006 

IlL Not ie« tiian 500 penoas are supported out 
■of the labor of the 170 operatives, aad consmne 
weekly of the product of agriculture, of beef, pork, 
floor, butter, milk, eggs, eheese, &c. be, at the 
lowest estimation, of the value of $200 per wedi, for 
the year of 52 weeks, i% $10^400 per annum. Intelli- 
gent farmers tell me that it must be an industrious 
man, oa a ferm of 300 acres of fair average land, 
who can sell to the sunoont of $800 per annum, over 



«nd above the supply of his own family and work 
rush, therefore, the supply for the 
manuiacturers would require thirteen tarms of 200 



-acres each, i8S,600 acres, wliich I estimate at $70 per 

acre, is 182,000 

IV. A farther mvestment of a^icuUoral capital is 
required to famish the4eazle8,nre-wood,coal, prov- 
•ender for tean^borses, £c. &c., estimated at 8,000 

$1,432,000 

Thus, one millioB four hundred and twenty-two 
thousand dollars is the agricultural capital now in 
requisition to supply the manufacturing investment 
•of only one hundred and forty t^oasand dollars. 

I ehaillenge refutation on the foreg^oing statement 
•of facts. Agriculturists, examine it closely and 
•carefuUy, and then say who is most to he benefitted 
by a protective tariff, which will enable that estab- 
ment to continue the operation, you or the manu- 
facturer 7 Every woolen manufactory L4 theceun- 
try in proportion to its extent, is alike the market 
for the agriculturist fer his wool and his provisions. 
If that establishment is driven to a suspension of 
its operations for the want of adequate protecti#), 
it is quite probable that others will cease to operate 
from the same cause. Where, then, will you find 
:a ijuarket for the produce of your Farms ? Should 
the present Tarin law go into effect, which imposes 
a duty of twenty per cent, after the 30th June next, 
it will be utterly and entirely out of the question 
for the manufacturers of wool to sustain themselves 
£oc a single month against foreign competition, 
under so insignificant a protection. Englaad will 
take your wool in pay for her broadcloths at 25 
cents the peund, for the same quality you have 
been selling the past year at 45 cents, (wool being 
vQ, raw material, she only levies one cent the pound 
•duty, to aid hor manufacturers.) 

But your other productions, such as your beef, 
pork, flour, lumber, &c., are loaded with so heavy 
a duty, that it amounts nearly te a prohibition. — 
Flour now pays in England a duty of three dollars 
and a quarter the barrel. Very little if any of the 
products ef your farms enter into the compositrion [ 
of a yard of foreign broadcloth; whereas, the Ame- 
rican is almost wholly of American product and 
labor. The suspension of the woolen manufact- 
iires will throw out of employ a population, four- 
fifths of whom are women and children, who are 
incapable of a^cultural labor. They whe are 
now all consumers of agiicultural products must, 
from necessity, become in part, producers, andadd 
to the already overstocked market of the products 
of agriculture. What insane, what fatal policy, to 
consign our manufactories to destruction, and our 
women and children to beggary and want, (which 
will be the inevitable result) if the present tanfif 
Jaw goes into effect. If thiey are sacrificed, you 
farmers, when too late, will find that your interest 
must follow suit, for want of the home market the 
manufacturer now furnishes. {Europe will not 
take your bread-stuffs, they raise enough for them- 
selves. 

Where, I will ask, are you to find a market for 
your productions now consumed by the manufac- 
turing population, which have been thus far sus- 



tained by laws of protection, now about being 
abandoned, unless the farming interest will arouse 
to rescue them, and save their home miarket ? If 
you believe in the truth of these remarks, let our 
representative be instnicted to stand by out inter- 
ests, against tlie Free Trade sophistry of th»> 
Southern Nullificrs. They have taken most espe- 
cial care that their productions shall not be inter- 
fered with by the introduction of similar articles 
of foreign growth. Their cotton, rice, and tobac- 
co are protected by prohibitory duties: not a 
pouiul of foreign cotton, or rice, enters iato Ame- 
rican consumption. If I have understood the 
votes our representative in Congress has recently 
given on the incidental reference of the Tariff 
question they have been against Protection, and 
hostile to your interests, and of the prosperity of 
the county and State he represents. If such are 
his views, I hope and trust that his constituents 
will see the necessily of instructing him otherwise, 
that Frotectioabe sustained. 

The agricultural and manufacturing industry of 
the Nord^ I consider in a most critical and dan- 
gerous position ; our Currency prostrated, and but 
a shadow of a chance of being speedily improved ; 
the nation as well as individuals heavily in debt to 
foreigners, and the main hope for better times 
must rest on a Protective Tariff. Protection to 
the manufacturing industry under which the na- 
tion has so signally prospered, began on the im- 
mediate adoption of the Constitution ; and as a 
proof that protection was intended, the heading or 
caption to ihe first law passed in 1791 reads as 
follows ; " Whereas, it is nectssmry for the sup- 
port of Governmentf for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States^ and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures, that duties 
be laid on goods, wares and merchandise import- 
ed ;"* and laws designed for protection have «on- 
tinued to be enacted ever since recognizing pro- 
tection. What consummate folly, therefore, not 
to say wickedness, of some of the Members in 
Congress, to waste the time of the House at this 
moment debating the constitutionality of laws for 
protection I Those interests that have been the 
most thoroughly protected by legislative enaot^ 
ments, have been the most successful, viz : navi- 
gation, ship building, manufactuies of leather, car- 
riages, cabinet ware, hats, coarse cotton goods, 
and a thousand other articles which the domestic 
producer has now furnished, excluding almost 
wholly the foreign article, and furnishing a large 
amount for export. 

Meetings ought to be called in every town be- 
fore it is too late, to memorialize Congress so to 
adjust the tariff that every interest is thoroughly 
pn^ected. If the manufacturers are piostratied, 
the farming interest must also fall, so fiir, at least, 
as any profit on their industry is concerned. 

The manufacture of iron, cotton, and in fact 
every branch of industry, is but the handmaid of 
agriculture. When they flourish, the agriculturist 

is most generally prosperous. S. 

JPeftnuxry, 1842. 

*ln 1796 Ganeral Washington in his speech made the fol- 
lowing remarks—" Ck>ngreas have repeatedly directed their 
attentiOB to the ms^wragtmaU of mmwfaetwrtr, the object 
is of too much importance not to insure a continuance of 
these efibrts in every way which shall appear eligible."— 
Mr. Jefiersoa ia his message of 1802, states " that to cultivate 
peace, maintain commerce and navigation, to foster our fish- 
eries and protect tnamnfmetures, adapted to our eircumstan- 
ces, &c, are the landmarks by whicn to guide ourselves in 
all oar relations.'*' Other Presidents have held the same 
language. 
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SPEECH OF MR. SLADE OF Vt., 

la favor af a Protecting Tariff, 

Delivered in \he House of Repr«8entative8, Dec, 20, 1841. 

The question being upon the proposition of Mr. 
AiHiRtON, of New Hampshire, to amend the 
resolution for referring so much of the Presi<l«it*s 
Message as related to the Tariff to the Committee 
on Manufactures, by referring the same to the 
Committee of Ways and Means — 

Mr. Slade rose and said, that he felt urged by 
peculiar considerations to address the House upon 
the question raised by the motion of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. It was proposed to 
take away from the Committee on Manufactures 
the consideration vf a subject which had long been 
regarded as appropriately belonging 'to it, and to 
transfer it to another Committee. Placed as he 
had been, by the Speaker,* on the Committee on 
Manufactures, he felt it to be somewhat incum- 
bent on him to vindicate the claim of that Com- 
mittee, in behalf of the manufacturing interests, 
to the consideration of that part of the President's 
Message referred to in the resolution. Besides 
this, Mr. S. said he represented a constituency 
having a deep interest in the question which had 
been drawn into discussion, and who, of course, 
looked to him to defend that interest, whenever it 
should be brought under consideration. He felt, 
also, under high obligations, from the fact that the 
Legislature of the State which he in part repre- 
sented had, at their late session, passed resolutions 
strongly approving of the protective system, and 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Repre- 
sentatives of that State, in the Congress of the 
United States, to use all honorable means to sus- 
tain it. These resolutions, Mr. S. said, he held in 
his hand; and, as they furnished an excellent sum- 
mary of the arguments in favor of the protective 
policy, he desired to make them a part of his 
speech, and would therefore send them to the 
Cfferk, that they might be read. 

The resolutions were here read by the Clerk, as 
follows : 

"Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of tbe State of Vermont, as follows, to wit : 

"I. Resolved, That labor, both mental and cor- 
poreal, is not only the most honorable meant, bat the 
only true source of wealth. 

"2. Resolved, That it is the duty of our Govern- 
ment, at all times, to protect and encourage the indus- 
try of our citizens, by making and enforcing such a 
tariff of protective duties as will secure vur home 
markets fr«m the desperate and disastrous fioodings 
of foreign competition. 

" 3. Resolved, That we regard the right to ex^oy 
the products of our soil and labor as sacred and 
valuable' as the right to the soil itself; and that it is 
equally the du^ of our Gh)vernment to repel inva- 
sions and encroachments upon the one as the other. 

" 4. Resolved, That the farmer and manufacturer 
are alike vitally interested in such proteciioB, and 
that the prosperity ef all classes and occupations is 
mainly depenaent on the success of oar agricultural 
and manufactaring interests. 

" 5. Resolved, That the tariff laws now existing 
are highly defective and insufficient, and, , by that 

5 art or the compromise act which is to take effect in 
uly next, will Be rendered still more defective, in- 
efficient, and unjust. 



" 6. Resolved, That our Senators in Congress b& 
instructed, and eur Representatives requested, to^ 
use all honorable means in their power to procure the 
passage of laws, which, while they shall gaard againtft 
the numerous frauds and evasions row practised 
upon as by foreigners and foreign agents, and while 
they shall raise a revenue sufficient only for the ne- 
cessary expenses of Government, and shall have a. 
due regard to the particular interests of eveiy sec- 
tion of our country, may give, by protective duties, 
such a preference to domestic over foreign products- 
in our own markets, and may so discriminate oetwee» 
those articles which we can and these which we can- 
not produce at home, as to five a just, sure, and 
salutary encouragement to the industry of every 
American citizen. 

"7. Resolved, That his excellency the Governor 
be, requested to forward a copy qf these resolutions- 
to each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress." 

If, said Mr. S « I needed any thing besides th» 
convictions of my own judgement to induce me to 
sustain the protecting policy, I should find it in a.^ 
request emanating from such a source as this. I 
yield to it with a hearty good will ; and, on thi» 
and all proper occasions, shall, in the best way I 
am able, give my reasons for so doing. 

The debate has taken a very wide range. ThiS' 
has naturally, and I may say almost necessarily ,. 
resulted from the peculiar character of the motioB 
submitted by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire. Upon a proposition to commit that part of 
the President's Message which relates to the tariff 
to the Committee on Manufactures-^a direction, 
which that subject has taken for more than twenty 
years — it is proposed to change its accustomed 
direction, and send it to the Committee of Ways- 
and Means. Why this proposed change ? is a 
question which every body at once asks, and whieh 
nobody can answer without admitting that the 
tendency and design of the movement are adverse- 
to the protecting policy. This is apparent from a- 
consideration of the range of duties appropriated 
by the rules of the Heuee to the two Committees-7^ 
that to which it is proposed to commit this sulh- 
ject, and that /toot which it is proposed to take it. 

The 73d rule provides that 'Mt shall l>e the dtity 
of the Committee of Wa^s and Means to take into- 
consideration all such reports of the Treasury 
Department, and all such propositions relative ta 
the revenue, as may be referred to them by the 
House ; to inquire into the state of the public 
debt or the revenue, and of the expenditure ; and 
to report, from time to time, their opinion thereon.''' 

Here &re two fields of inquiry marked o«tforthe 
Committee — ^the public debt and expenditure on 
one hand, and the ways and means of raising the 
revenue necessary to meet these liabilities on the- 
other. Now, wkat have these inquiries to do with 
the question of protection ? The great question 
for the consideration of the Committee of Way& 
and Means is a mere question of revenue. It is 
true this admits of discrimination between the 
different articles of importation ; but it is a dis- 
crimination which has respect to the question — 
what articles of importation will best bear taxa- 
tion, and what rates of duties will raise the needed 
amount 1 It is merely the discrimination contem- 
plated by the President in that part of his Message 
in which he says : 

" In imposiri|' duties for the purposes of revenue 
a right to discriminate as to the articles on which the . 
duw shall be laid, as well as the amount, necessarily 
and most properly exisu. Otherwise, the GoTom- 
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iinent ^ould be placed in the condition of having to 
le'vy tfae tame daties upon «U artioles, the productive 
aB well as the unprcNioctive. The aligntest duty 
mip^ aome, mifht have the effect of causin|; their 
importation to cease; whereas others, entering ex- 
tensively into the coosumption of the county, might 
•bear the heaviest, without any sensible diminution in 
-the amount imported." 

I need net say that there must be a discrimina- 
(ion widely different from this» to give proteetion 
to American industry. And yet it is te aCom;'[ 
mtttee, whose appi opiate range of inquiry is thus 
limited ; which is constituted ibr purposes having 
no necessary connexion whatever with protection, 
that it is proposed to commit the great interests 
referred to in that part of the President's Mes- 
sage whdse commitment is now the subject of dis- 
■«u8sion. And with this is to be connected the act 
of taking away this subject from the Committee 
on Manufactures-*-B Committee instituted* (or the 
every purpose of considering it. 

Hostility to the protective policy, and a deter- 
mination to suppress all inquiry into the claims for 
its continuance, are too apparent on the face ef 
this movement to require c(Miment. If the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire would avoid this 
<c<»clusion, let him move an instruction to the 
Cofiimittee of Ways and Means to consider and 
report upon the subject of a protectiva tariff. But, 
"will he do this 1 No, sir. He wants no examina- 
tion mth a view to protection. If He did, he 
would leave this subject to go to its appropriate 
^sommittee. 

There is another view of this matter. What' 
<«ver may be the appropriate range of the duties of 
the Committee ef Ways and Means; though *it 
should fairly extend to tbis sdbject, yet thftt com- 
mittee has been formed with so view to it. There 
may be a bare majority ef the ooranitte^ favorable 
to a protective tariff, though I am not sure ef that. 
There should be a decided majority of the com- 
mittee which is ta consider aiid report on this 
subject, favorable to the object sooght by thernu* 
merous petitions for protection. The great ihter- 
<e8t of domestic industry ahoahi have a favorable 
hearing. It should have the benefit ef a committee 
•disposed te present its claims fidly and fairly to 
this HoHse. This is the spirit of the Parliamen- 
tary law, which requitef , in the language of com- 
mentators on the Lex PurliameiUaria, that tfac^ 
•child shall not be put into the bands of a nurse 
that will strangle^ it. I do not say that the Com- 
mittee of Ways ^d. Means would thus dispose of 
the great manufacturing smd dependent interests ; 
hut I do say tk^t, if it had been understood at the 
commeacement of the session that this subject 
would have been referred to that committee, it 
wpaU have been differently constituted. And I 
will now day that, if this subject is to be com- 
mitted to it, it ought, forthwith, to be reorganized 

The Committee on Manufactures has, very 
properly, been formed with a view to this particu- 
lar subject. It is understood to be composed of 
six members in favor of the protecting system, and 
three against it. This is as it should be ; and this 
is the reason why the' gentleman from New Hamp* 
shire wishes to take this child from the arms of its 
natural guardians, who will nurse and take care of 
it, and put it into the hands of a committee, con- 
fliltuted, to say the least, with no reference to its 
daiihs to guardianship and protection. 



Under existing circumstances, I consider the 
amendment of thei gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, if it prevails, as tantamount to a declaration 
en the part of this House that it will institute no 
inquiry into the subject of protection— tantamount, 
in fact, to abolishing the Committee en Manufac- 
tures. For, sir, what has that committee to do to 
carry out the purpose indicated by its name, un- 
less it acts with a .reference to the tariff of duties 
on imports ? This has, hitherto, been the mode, 
and the only mode, by .which protection to Ame- 
rican, industry has been efiected. The Committee 
on Manufactures, then, is to be, in effect, abolished, 
and all examination, with a distinct reference to 
the snbject of protection, is to be dispensed with* 
And now let me appeal to gentlemen on all sides, 
and of all parties — East, West, North, and South 
-—to say whether they are prepared to come to a 
vote which shall speak such a language as this. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire may be pre- 
pared for it. He may be prepated to abolish the 
committee, and shut die door against all examina- 
tion into the great interests which so deeply con- 
cern the prosperity of hie own, as they de that of 
the " Green Mountiiin State.'' As this is evidently 
his object, why does he not come out boldly and 
avow it? Why did he not second the motion of 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Smith) to lay 
the resolution of reference on the table, with a 
view to adopting a resolution at once to abolish 
the Committee on Manufactures ? But no ; he 
neither n^alqes nor seconds any snch motion. He 
chooses to get at the result by indirecHon. If I 
reeellect right, sir, that gentleman once offered a 
series ef resdlutions here, (the famous '' Atherton 
resolutions,'') one of which declared " that Con- 
gress has no right to do that indirectly which it 
cannot do directly." And now here is the gentle- 
man violaiting his own rule — seeking to do indi- 
rectly what he dare not attempt directly, but which 
the gentleman from Virginia is willing to do openly 
and widiout disguise. 

As it is thus rendered apparent that the success 
of the gentleman's motion will, in effect) abolish 
the Committee on Manufactures, and indicate a 
disposition on the part of this House to abandon 
the protective policy, I propose to examine the 
origin and the history of that policy, to urge the 
duty of its continuance, and to call the attention of 
the House to the crisis which is impending in 
reference to the interestii which it was established 
to protect. 

The nature and necessity of the policy in ques- 
tion are indicated by its name. Et is the protecting 
policy. It supposes the existence of a policy 
which is to be counteracted^— of attacks which are 
to be repelled. It acts on the defensive, and ceases 
to act only when fs<reign legislation ceases to ren- 
der its action necessary. That necessity has ex- 
isted itCttii the very commencement of this Gov- 
erntnent. The achievement of our independence 
did not change the policy ef the mother country. 
That policy had been to prohibit the manufactures, 
to diseearage the navigation, and to restrain the 
commerce of the colonies ; to give a single direc- 
tion to their industry, and to make it tributary te 
British wealth and power. The triumphs of the 
Revolution relieved us from the power of British 
arms, but it did not emancipate us from the power 
of British legislation. That legislation, it is true, 
had ceased te act on us directly, but it still reaches 
us. It prohibited our trade with British colonies; 
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it discouraged our naYigation, by imposing dui- 
criminatbg duties on our tonnage; aad it pro* 
hibited or burdened with excessive duties the im- 
pertation of every productien of our industry which 
could come in competilion with British industry. 
It was then, as it is now, the policy of Great 
Britain to supply herself and the worid with the 
creations of her own industry — to buy nothing 
which she could produce, and to sell every thing 
whxh she could induce others to purchase. 

Such, too, was substantially the policy towards 
us of iJi Europe. It is needless to say that, un- 
der its operation, our manufactures languished, and 
our commerce and navigation were crippled and 
prostrated. There was but one remeay fi»r all 
this. It was protective legialalion. To this 
the Government of the Confederation was incom- 
petent. It had no such power to regulate com- 
merce as to reach the evil. It could lay no im- 
posts to the flood of foreign manufactures, which 
were exhausting the country to foster the industry 
and augment the wealth of others. The State 
Governments could not act in concert, and were 
therefore powerless. Their disconnected efforts 
were unavailing. 

A sense of this great defect pervaded the coun- 
try, and aided in impressing upon it a conviction 
of the necessity of a new Government. Said Mr. 
Ames, in the debate, in the first Congress, on the 
revenue bill, to which I shall hereafter refer — 

"I coneeive, sir, that the present ConstituUon was 
dictated by commercial necessity, more than any 
other cause. The want of an tjieient Government 
to secure the manufaUuring intertstSt and to ad- 
vance our commerce, was long seen by men of judge- 
ment, and pointed out by patriots solicitous to pro- 
mote our general welfare." 

It was in this state of things that the Censtitu- 
tion was formed, and this very state of things con- 
stituted one of the chief reasons for forming it* In 
this respect, above all others, there was need of 
" a more perfect union ;" for, in nothing was the 
old one more impenrfect than in this. 

The new Government was hailed as the instru- 
ment of deliverance from commercial thraldom. 
The people recognised in its power '* to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations," and io '* lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare,'' the power to peiform the indis- 
pensable' duty of protecting their industry in the 
great departments of agricuUure, commerce, and 
manufactures. 

To enable us to enter more fully into the views 
in which the protecting policy erigioated, as well 
as to show how the question of constitutiunal 
power was regarded by the people, at the moment 
the new Government went into operation, it may 
be useful to recur to some of their petitions, pre- 
sented to Congress at its fiist session under the 
Constitution. 

I have before me " the petition of the tradesmen, 
mechanics, and others, of the town of Baltim<ne," 
to which I find appended the names of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-twe citizens of that town, and which 
" humbly showeth : " 

" That since the close of the late war, and the 
completion ef the Revolution, your petideners have 
observed, with serious regret, the manufactarin|;and 
trading interesu of the coantrv rapidly dechning, 
while the wealth ef tiie people nath been prodigal^ 
nded in the purchase of those articles from 



foreigners, which our citizens, if properly encouraged, 
werefully competent to furnish. 

*' To check this growing evil, applicatiena were 
made by petitions to some of the State Legislatures. 
These ^ardians of the people, in several of the 
States, mterposed their authority. Laws were by 
tiiem enacted, with the view of subduing, or at least 
diminishing, the rage for foreign, and of encouraging 
domestic, manufactures. But the event hath clearly 
demonstrated to all ranks of men that no effectual 
promnon covld reasonably be expeet^^ vniil one 
uniform, efficient Government muld pervade Ais 
toiae extended country, 

" The happy period having now arrived when the 
United States are placed in a new situation ; when. 
the adoption of the General GK>vernment gives one 
sovereign Legislature the sole and excluswe power 
of laying duties upon imports, your petitioners re- 
joice at the prospect this affords them, that Ame- 
rica, freed from toe commercial shackles which have 
so long bound her, will see and pursue her true in- 
terest, becoming independent in fact, as foell as in 
name; and they confidentiy hope that the encourage' 
ment cmd protection of American manufactures will 
claim the earliest attention of the supreme Legisla- 
ture of the nation ; as 'it is an universally acknow- 
ledged truth, that the United States contain within 
their limits resources amply sufficient to enable tiiem 
to become a great manufacturing country, and only 
want the patronage and support of a wise, energetic 
Govemment" 

The petitioners then draw a picture of the con- 
dition of the country, " the number of her poor in* 
creasing for want of employment, foreign debts 
accumulating, houses and lands depreciating in 
value, trade and manufactures languishing and ex- 
piring;" and conclude by praying "the supreme 
Legislature of the United States, as the guardians 
ef the whole empire," to ** impose on all foreign 
articles which can be made in America such du- 
ties as will give a just and decided preference to 
their labors, and thereby discountenance the trade 
which tends so materially te injure them and im- 
poverish their country." 

This petition was prestoted to the House ef 
Representatives on the 11th of April, 1789. On 
tht 18dt of the same month another of a similar 
nature was presented from ''the mechanics and 
manufacturers of the city of New* York." It is so 
much to my purpose that I cannot forbear reading 
a portion of it. 

Having referred to the independenee which had 
been acquired, and the fears tkey had been led to 
entertain ** that the country, having gained the 
form of liberty, had left in the hands of their ene- 
mies the instruments of oppression, and the spirit 
to exercise it," they say: 

*' Your petitioners soon perceived, with the deepest 
regret, that their prospects of improving wealth were 
blasted by a system of commercial usurpation. They 
saw the trade of these Sutes laborinc under foreign 
impositions, and loaded with fetters forged in every 
quarter, to discourage enterprise and defeat industry. 
In this .situation, thev haye been prevented from ap- 
plying to those abundant resources with which nature 
has blessed this country. Agriculture has lost its 
capital stimulus, and manufacture, the sister of com- 
merce, has participated in all its distresses. 

'* Your petitioners conceive that their countrymen 
have been deluded b^ an appearance of plenty ; by 
the profusion of foreign articles which has deluded 
the country ; and thus have mistaken excessive t«i- 
portationfor a Jlowrishing trade. 

" Weaned by their fi-uitiess exertions, your peti> 
tioners have leaf looked forward with anxie^ far the 
establishment of a Government which wonJd have 
power to check the growing evil, and extend a pro- 
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teetinghand to the interests of commerce and the 
arts. Suck a Government u now established. On 
the promul^tioii of ike Constitation jast now com- 
mencing its operations, your petitioners discovered in 
its princij^ the remedy which they had so long and 
so tamestly desired. To yonr honorable body the 
inechanica aad manafaetorers of l^ew-York look ap 
with confidence, convinced that, as the umted veice 
«f America has furnished you with the means, so 
your knowledge of our common wantis has given you 
the spirit, to unbind our fetters, and rescue our coan- 
try from disgrace and ruin." 

I have before me another petition from ** the 
tradesmen and manufactures of the town ef Bos- 
ton,'' presented on the oth of June, of the same 
year, in which the petitioners, having referred te 
^' the great decrease of American manufactures 
'and almost total stagnation of American ship 
building/' proceed, among nther things, to say : > 

" Your petitioners need not inform Congress that, 
«n the revival of our mechanical arts and manufac- 
tures depend the wealth and prosperity of the North- 
ern States-; nor can we forbear mentioning to your 
honors that the citizens of these States conceive the 
cbjed of their independence but half obtained till 
theae fudiondl purposes are established on a perma- 
nent and extensive basis, by the legislative acts of 
the Federal Gbvemment." 

These petitions were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, in wkioh 
the subject underwent a long and able discasston. 
The result was the passage of the first revenue bill^ 
«igDed by Greneral Washington on the 4rh of July, 
1789, (apprepriate day!) the preamble of which, 
as has been stated, expressly dfclared that it was 
passed for the purpose, among ethers, of. the '' en- 
.couragement and protection ©f manufactures." 

I hardly need call the attention of the House 
to the facta and reasonings of these petitioners. 
The national industry had become pamlyzed. Thd 
State Governments had interposed without effect. 
The necessity of " one uniform efficient Govern- 
iment"'—'oi " one Sovereign Legislature" pos- 
sessing " the sole and exclusive power of la^ng 
duties upon imports" had been thus demonstrated. 
Such a Government the Constitutien bad provided. 

In its PftiNGiPLSs" the petitioners " discovered 
the remedy so long desired," and without which 

the object of their independence" would, in 
their opinion, have been " but half ebtained." 

Such was the reasc^ing of the petitioners ; and 
fiuch was the reasoning of the whole country. It 
had just been shaken with discnssiona of the Con- 
•titutian; and here was the common sense con- 
^traction of it by the people. I commend it to 
those wlio now deny that any power exists under 
the Constitution to protect the industry of the coun- 
try. Then, nobody so much as expressed a doubt 
of the existence of the power. In all the discus- 
sions in the Committee of the Whole to whom 
these petitions were referred— and I have looked 
through that debate — the constitutional power was 
not, that I can find, once called in question, though 
differences of opinion existed as to the expediency 
of exercising it. This is the more remarkable, 
because of the deeidetl ground taken on the sub- 
ject in these petitions, as well as from the fact that 
*' the encouragement and protection of manufac- 
tures" was made, in the preamble to the revenue 
law whose passage followed these discussions, one 
of the express grounds of ita passage. The strong 
^ete of forty-ooe to eight in favor of that bill, Mr. 
MimsojUf " the father of the Constitution," in the 
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affirmative, shows that the leading mindr of that 
day entertained no doubt whatever on the question 
of constitutional power. 

There is an argument in favor of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress over this subject, in- 
volved in the reasoning of these petitioners, which 
seema to me unanswerable. It may be'tbus stated : 
The power to regulate cemnnerce and lay duties on 
imports, existed in the States. That power had 
been transferred to Congress— wholly transferred. 
None of it remained. With the transfer of the 
whole power of the States to regulate commerce 
and lay duties on imports, there was, therefore, 
transferred the power to regulate commerce and 
lay dvLties for allihe purposes for which these acts 
might have been performed by the State Govern- 
ments, one of which, undeniably, was the protec- 
tion of manufactures. This conclusion results not 
only from the fact that the power was granted with- 
out any restriction as to' the purposes for which it 
might be exercised, but still mere undeniably from 
the consideration that, if the great essential power 
of protection through these indispensable means 
was net thus transferred from the States to the 
General Goveirnment, it was annihilated. 

In leoVing over the debates to which I have re- 
ferred, I find this argument urged in substance by 
Mr. Madison, in one of his speeches in favor of 
protection : 

" There is (said Mr. M.) another consideration. 
The States that are most advanced in population and 
ripe for manufactures ought to have tneir particular 
interests attended to in some degree. While these 
States retained the power of making regulations of 
trade, they had the power to protect and cherish 
such institutions. By adopting tne present Constitu- 
tion, they luwe thrown the exercise of this power irUo 
other hands. They must have done this with an ex- 
pectation that those interests would not be neglected 
here." 

It was upon the basis of this argument that Gen. 
Jackson urged the constitutionality of a protective 
tariff in his annual message of 1831, to which, in 
tracing the history of the protective policy, I shall 
hereafter more particularly r^ftr. The argument 
kas never been answered, and never can be. The 
people by whom, and for whom, this Government 
wa8 instituted, will never be satisfied with a con- 
struction of the Constitation which annihilates the 
great and indispensable power of protecting their 
industry againet the crushing influence of foreign 
legislation, and lays the country helpless at the 
feet of foreign Powers. 

The policy of protection— extended not only to 
manufactures, but to our navigation and fisheries, 
as I might show if I had time — having been, as 
we have thus seen, established in the earliest leg- 
islation of this Government, I propose to show 
how steadily and uniformly i>: has continued to be 
the policy of the country. This I shall tKo princi- 
pally by a reference to the Messages of the succes* 
sive Presidents, as furnishing, from time to time, a 
summary exposition not only of their own, but of 
the sentiment of the country on this subject. 

After having seen that the act of the 4th of July, 
1789, was approved by PRESIDENT WASH- 
INGTON, if will not surprise us to find him re- 
cognising the protecting policy in his first annual 
addref^s to Congress, of the 8th of January, 1790. 

<« The safeQr and interest of the people," said he, 
in that address, " require that they should promote 
such manufactures as tend to render them mdepen- 
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ient of others for essential, particalarly fer military 
jupplies." 

Washington's practical mind looked te the poli- 
cy of advajicing agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, as essential to the maintenance of our 
Independence. Congress expressed its coneur- 
rence with this sentiment by ordering, on the 15tk 
of January, 1790 : 

" That it he referred la the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to propose and report to this House a 
proper plan or plans, conformaoly to the recommen- 
dation of the President in his speech to both Houses 
3f Congress, for the encouragement and promotion , 
Df such manufactories as will tend to render the 
United States independent of other nations for essen- 
tial, particularly for military supplies." 

This reference drew from the Secretary of the 
Treasury the able and unanswerable vindication of 
the protecting policy imbodied in his celebrated 
report, communicated to Congress on the 5th of 
December, 1791. The following, from its intro- 
ductory paragraph, presents a summaty of the 
grounds ©n which he rested that vindication : 

" The embarrassments which have obstructed the 
progress of our external trade have led to serious 
reflections on the necessity of enlarging the sphere of 
our domestie commerce. The restrictive regulations 
which, in foreign markets, abridge the vent for the 
increasing surplus of our agricultural produce, serve 
to beget an earnest desire that a more extensive de- 
mand for that surplus may be created at home ; and 
the complete success which has rewarded manufac- 
turing enterprise in some valuable branches, conspir- 
ing with the promising symptoms which attend some 
less mature essays in others, justify a hope that the 
obstacles to the growth of this species of industry are 
less formidable tnan they were apprehended to be, 
and that it may not be difficult to And, in its further 
extension, a full indemnification for any external dis- 
advantages which are or maybe experienced, as well 
as an accession of resource5 favorable to national 
independence and safety." 

The policy of protecting manufactures having; 
been thus established, the House of Representa- 
tives, in the y^ar 1795, instituted the Committee 
of Commerce and Manufactures, which wa» con- 
tinued as a standing committee ef the House until 
the year 1819, when the duties connected with the 
subject ef manufactures, having, in the progress of 
the protecting policy, become greatly enlarged, 
were severed from those appertaining to commerce^ 
and committed to a Committee of Manufactures, 
wh'.^h bas ever since continued to be one of the 
standing committees of the House. 

But to proceed with the Executive address. 
Passing over the incidental recognition of the pro- 
tecting policy in the intermediate addresses of 
President Washington, we come to the decided 
and earnest recommendation of a continuance of 
the policy in his last address of the 7th of Decem 
her, 1796, in which he says: 

'- Congress have repeatedly, and not without suc- 
cess, directed their attention to the encourecginnent of 
mamifactures. The object is of too muco conse- 
quence not to ensure a continuance of their efforts in 
every way which shall appear eligible." 

Thus did this great man, in his last commuai- 
cation to Congress, refer with evident gratification 
to the encouragement which Congress had re- 
peatedly and successfully given to manufactures, 
and urge its continued patronage and support. 

We all revere the name of Washington, not 
merely for his greatness in the field, but for his 
''-'^'■'"ind, practical wisdom as a statesman. His 



opinions need no commendation of mine. It should 
be enough to announce them, to ensure for them 
the most respectful consideration. I may well ask 
Virginians, who are so justly proud of bis gteat 
name, to review their opinions upon the constitQ- 
tionality and expediency of a tariff for protection, 
when they find them conflicting with the delibe- 
rately formed and repeatenly expressed opinions 
of their Jbelored Washington. 

My next reference is to PRESIDENT JEF- 
FERSON. Being still in the region of Virginia^ 
authority, I hope to receive the attention of gen- 
tlemen from that State. If I may not venture to 
urge them to listen to any thing /can say on thi»- 
subject, I may, I trust, without pi esumptiun, crave 
their attention when Jefferson speaks. In hi* 
second annual Message, of the, 15th ef DecemWr^. 
1802, he says : 

" To cultivate peace and maintain commerce and 
navigation in all their lawful enterprises ; to foster- 
our fisheries as nurseries of navigation, and for the- 
nature of man, and protect the manvfatvres adapted 
to our circumstances ; to preserve the faith of the- 
nation by an exa.ct discharge of its debts and con- 
tracts, expend the public money with the same care- 
and economy we would practice with our own, and 
impose on our citizens no unnecessary burdens ; t<^ 
keep in all things within the pale of our constitutional 
powers, and cherish the federal Union as the only- 
rock of safety :— these, fellow-citizens, are the land- 
marks by which we are to guide ourselves in all oar- 
proceedings. By continuing to make these the rule 
of our action^ we shall endear to our countrymen- 
the true principles tf their Constiution, and promote- 
an union of sentiment and of action equally auspi- 
cious to their happiness and safety." 

Let me ask the attention of the House a mo- 
ment to this important passage. Here are certain 
great leading objects to which the President callt^ 
the at;:endon of Congress, as to 'Mandmarks'*" 
which were to guide them and the Executive in the- 
discharge of their duties. And what were these- 
landmarks ? To cultivate peace ; to maintain 
commerce and navigation ; to fester the fisheries i 
t ) protect manufactures ; to preserve the national 
faith ; to practice economy ; to respect the Consti- 
tution; to cherish the Federal Union. 

Thus, to " protect manufactures^^ was deemed^ 
by Mr. Jbff£RSON worthy to be embraced in the 
comprehensive summary of the ** rules of action*^ 
in observing which they were to endear t'O their 
countrymen ** the true principles of the Consiitu- 
tionV And yet, now we have men, who make 
loud professions of JefTersonian democracy, at 
loudly asserting that it is a gross and dangeron» 
constitutional heresy lo maintain the right of Con- 
gress te strengthen the independence of the coun- 
try by fostering its manufactures ! 

But I proceed with Jefferson's authority; the 
next promulgation of which I find in tbiss annual' 
Message of the 2d of December, 1806. 

The revenue aiising from imposts bad, it seems, 
enabled the Government so far to extirguish the 
public debtees to lead the President to anticipate 
that there would " ere long be an accumulation of 
mosey in the Treasury beyond the instalments of 
the public debt which the Government would be- 
permitted by contract to pay." , In discussing the 
question of the disposition of the anticipated sur- 
plus, the President says: 

To what other objects shall these surplusses be 
appropriated, and the whole surplus of impost after 
the entire discharge of the public debt ? S'hall we 
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suppress the impost, and give that ai/oantage to 
foreign over domestic maiiujacturea ?'• 

He proceeds to say that on a £ew articles he 
thinks the impost may be suppressed, but that, 
with regard to the ^reat mass of them, the " pa- 
triotism'' of the people would " prefer it» centinu- 
ance and applicatien to the great purposes of public 
education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other 
objects of public improvement as it may be thought 
proper to add to the constitutional enumeration ef 
federal power." j 

Thus it will be seen that, rather than suppress ' 
the impost, and s;lve that advantage to foreign over I 
-'domestic manufactures, Mf. Jeffcrsoiv would, j 
with a few oxceptioas, maintain the impost, and 
■ask the States to authorize, by an amendment of i 
the Constitution, the appropriation of the surplusses ! 
thus obtained to purposes of education and inter-! 
nal improvement. I 

I have not done with Mr. Jefferson's authority ' 
in favor of the protecting policy. In his last an- 1 
nual Message sent to Congress, on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1808, he says: 

" The susj^ension of foreign commerce produced | 
■by the injustice of the belligerent Powers, and the j 
consequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens, are ' 
subjects of just concern. The situation into which 
we have thus been forced has impelled us to apply a 
portion of our industry and capital to internal manu- 
factares and improvements. The extent of this con- 
Torsion is daily increasing, and little doubt remains 
that the establishments formed and forming will, nn- 
<ler tho auspices ef cheaper materials and substance, 
the freedom of labor from taxation vrith us, and of 
.protecting ditties andprohibilions become permdnenL' 

Mr. Jefferson, it thus seemd, looked to the 
permanency of tho manufacturing establishments 
of the country ; and to this result he was willing 
to contribute, not only by protecting duties, but, if 
necessary, even by prohibitions. 

This part of the message was referred to the 
-Committee of Commerce aad Manufactures — Mr. 
NswTON, of Virginia, Chairman— from whom I 
find a report, made on the 21st of June, 1809, 
fully sustaining the principle of protection laid 
down by the President, and containing, among 
^other things, tho following just and con^prehentive 
-view of the ground of the protective policy. It 
ought to be placed in letters of massive gold over 
every entrance to the halls of our national legisla* 
tion, and daily pondered over by thooe who enter 
them: 

" A NATION ERECTS A SOLID BASIS FOR THI SUP- 
FORT AND MAINTENANCE OF ITS INDEPENBtNCE 
AND PROSPERITY WHOSE POLICY IS TO DRAW FROM 
ITS NATIVE SOURCES ALL ARTICLES OF THE FIRST 
BTECBSSITT." 

Let me now turn for a moment from Southern 
Presidential authority to Southern authority in 
another branch of this Government. I find it in the 
action of the House of Representatives on the 7th 
of June, 1809. On that day it adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

" Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be directed to prepare and report to this House, at 
their next session, a plan for the application of such 
means as are within the power of Congress, for the 
purposes of protecting and fostering the manvfae- 
tures of the United States, together with a statement 
of the several maaufacturing establishments which 
have been commenced, the progress which has been 
made in them, and the success with which they have 
been attended ; and such other information as, in the 
-opinion of the Secretary, may be material in exhibit- 



ing a general view of the manufactures of the United 
States." 

Here, sir, was contemplated the preparation of 
" a plan " for the application of the means within 
the power of Congress to protect aud foster the 
naanufactures of the United States. And how do 
you think stood the Southern votes upon this reso- 
kition ? In the four Southern Atlantic States the 
votes were as follows : 

Virginia Yeas 12 Nays 9 

North Carolina 8 3 

South Carolina 6 1 

Georgia.. ............ .. 1 3 

Toul 27 Ic" 

Such was the vote of the South, from whence 
we now have the most furious denunciations of the 
protecting policy, as uncenstitotienal and oppres- 
sive. Let SotUh Carolina look at her vote on that 
occasion, and compare it with her subsequent nul- 
tifieation to put down a protective tariff as a fla- 
grant violation of the Constitution. But I must 
not detain tho House by comments. 

In compliance with . the resolution referred to, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gallatin, 
transmitted to Congress on tho 17th of April, 1810, 
a report, .in which he enumerated the various 
manufactures of tho United States, gave an ac- 
count of their progress, as far as he had been able 
to ascertain it, and recommended protection by 
** increased duties on importation." He estimated 
the annual product of American maaufaetures to 
exceed $120,000,000, and that the raw materials 
used, and the provisions and ether articles, the 
produce of the United States, consumed by the 
manufacturers, created a market at home for our 
agricultural productions not much inferior to that 
which arose from the whole foreign demand. Even 
then, it se«ms, in the infancy of our manufactures, 
the agriciiltural interests of the country, which 
gentlemen heie are in the habit of representing as 
injuriously affected by the protecting policy, in 
which they can see nodiing but the building up of 
" m(Hiopolies," and the oppressive taxation of the 
people for their benefit— even then agriculture 
found in the consumption of the manufactures a 
market for her productions equal to the whole 
foreign demand for them. 

Alluding to the defectiveness, from want of time, 
of the information he had obtained, Mr. Gallatin 
recommended that more full information be sought 
through the agents then about to be employed in 
taking the census : and accordingly, on the 1st of 
May, 1810, Congress passed a law, directing the 
marshals and their assistants ''to take an account 
of the several manufacturing establishments and 
manufactures" within tho United States — >thus 
aiding, by direct legislation, in manuring the "plan^^ 
for the '^^ protect in g and fostering^* of manufac- 
tures, contemplated in the resolution to which I 
have referred. 

In carrying out my purpose of sustaining tho 
constitutionality and expediency of the protective 
policy by a reference to the Ex«»cutive mesnages to 
Congress, I cowie now to PRESIDENT MADI- 
SON, the " father of the Constitution." Following 
the report of Mr. Gallatin, and the enactment 
of the law providing for the taking an account of 
the manufactures, we have Mr. Madison^s Mes- 
sage of the 5th of December, 1810, in which he 
says: 

" I feel particular satisfaction in remcrking ^' 
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iaterior view it our conntry protenis qb with grateful 
proofs of its substaDtial and iocreaaing prosperity. 
To a thriving agriculture, and the inproyeznents re- 
lating to it, it added a highly interesting extension of 
useful manufactures, the combined product of pro: 
fessional occapatioas and of household industry. 
Such, indeed, la the experiebee of economy, as well 
as of policy, in these substitutes for supplies hereto- 
fore obtained by foreign commerce, that, in a national 
view, the change isjusdy regarded as, of itself, more 
than a recompense for those privations and losses, 
resulting from foieign injustice, which furnished the 
general impulse required fer its accomj^lishment. 
How far it may be expedient to ^uard the infancy of 
this improvement in the distribution of labor, by regu- 
tions of the commercial tariff, is a subject which can- 
not fail to suggest itself to your patriotic reflection." 

How striking the contrast between the enlarged 
view which' Mr. Madison took of this subject, and 
that in which modem wisdom can alone see it ! He 
regarded the encouragement of manvbctures as a 
*' naiionaV* object. In a "national view," the 
change was, in h<s opinion,, more than a recom- 
pense for the privations and losses connected with 
the injustice which had forced manufactures into 
existence. He saw with the eye of a practised 
statesman ^he necessary connexion between the in* 
terest of manufactures and every ether interest-— 
justly reasoniag that a branch of indastry which 
consumed the products of agpriculttire on one hand, 
and employed the agencies of commerce on the 
other, possessed a diffusive energy which would 
make its influence to be lelt for good throughout 
the entire conntry. Well might he commend to 
the ** patriotic^^ reflections of the Congress of the 
United States an interest thus national, and worth 
such sacrifices. But modern patriotism, contract- 
ing the scope of it» Vision, sees noihing but hateful 
monopolies, and sectional interests, where Madi- 
son, in the soundness of his wisdom and the ful- 
ness of his patriotism, saw the wealth, the strength, 
the independeiice, and the glory of the whole 
country. 

The subject was followed up by Mr. Madison 
in his next Message, sent to Congress on the 5tb 
of November, 1811, in which he said: 

" Although other subjects will press more imme- 
diately on your deliberations, a portion of them can- 
not but be well bestowed on iJnejust and sound poli- 
cy of securing to our manufactures the success they 
have attained, and are still attaining, under the im- 
palse of causes not permanent, and to our navigation, 
the fair extent of which is. at present, abridged by 
the unequal regulations of foreign Governments. 
Besides the reasonableness of savmg our manufkc- 
tures from sacrifices which a change of circumstances 
might bring upon them, the national interest requires 
that, with respect to such articles at least as belong 
to our defence and primary wants, we should not be 
left in a state of unnecessary dependence on internal 
supplies." 

Here was no abatement of Mr. Madison's zeal 
in favnr of tho prbteeting policy. It was, in his 
opinion, a **just and sound policy." He would 
take care to secure the success already attained 
by manufacturcH, and save tbem from the sacrifices 
to which a change of circutn<ttances might expose 
them. 

The next expression of Mr. Madison's opinions 
on this subject I find in his special message to 
Congress of the 20th of February, 1815. accom- 
panying the treaty of peace concluded at Ghent on 
the 24ch of December preceding. Having con- 
*ulaied Congress and the country on the aus- 
3s event, and recommended the adoption of 



various measures called for by the chaoge in the 
condition of the country, he closed by again urging 
upon t;he attention of Congress the great interest 
which seems to have been ever presented to his 
mind. 

"But (said he) there is' no Subject that. can enter 
with greater force and merit into the deliberations of 
Congress than a consideration of the means to pre- 
serve and promote the manufactures which have 
spran| into existence, and attained an unparallelesl 
maturity diroughout the United States during the 
period of the European wars. This source of na- 
tional independence and wealth I anxiouslv recom- 
mend, therefore, to die prompt and censtani guar- 
dianship of Congress." 

Here again is exhibited Mr. Madison's zeal in 
behalf of this great interest. No subject could, in 
his opinion, enter with greater force and merit into 
the deliberations of Congress. The wealth and 
the independence, not merely of the manufacturers- 
and the capitalists, but of the nation^ were in-, 
volved in ir. It was, therefore, in his ippinion^ 
worthy of more than a passing suggestion. He 
anxiously recommended it to the prompt and con* 
stent oUARDiANSHiP of Congress. 

Guardianship! That was the relation which, 
during the first forty-four years of this Government,, 
existed between it and the oanufacturing interestt- 
of the country. Mr. Mabison well knew,' and 
every statesman ought to know, that without such 
guardian caro the manufaotuies of no country can 
succeed against the capital and skill, the bounties- 
premiums, and prohibitions, of old and well-estab, 
lished manufacturing communities — to sav nothing 
of the pauper labor with which the manufacturers 
of this country have to come in competition. If 
the strong minded practical men who framed our 
Constitution, and who long gave direction to our 
public nffdirs, had exhausted their energies upon 
hair-splitting constructions of the Constitution, in- 
stead of seizing and carrying out its great princi- 
}des, we should still have been hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the manufacturing capital and 
skill of foreign countries. 

But I must cease comment, and let Mr. Madi- 
son again speak. He thus continues to press the 
subject in his next annual message, of the 5th of 
December, 1815 : 

"In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of 
revenue, the influence of the tariff on raanufacturea 
will necessarily Dresent itself for consideration. 
However wise the theory may be which leaves to the 
sagacity and interest of individuals the application of 
their industry and resources there are in this, as in 
all other cases, exceptions to the general rule. Be- 
sides the condition which the theory itself implies, of 
a reciprocal adoption by other nations, experience 
teaches that so many circumstances must concur in 
introducing and maturing manufacturing establish- 
ments, especially of the more complicated kinds, that 
a country ma^ remain long without them, although 
sufficiently advanced, and in some respects even pe- 
culiarly ntted for carrying them on with snccess.- 
* * * In selecting the branches more es- 
pecially entitled to the public patronage, a preference 
is obviously claimed by such as will relieve the Uni- 
ted States from a dependence on foreign supplies,, 
ever subject to casual failures, for articles necessary 
for the public defence, or connected vrith the primary 
wants of individuals. It will be an additional recom- 
mendation for particular manufactures when the ma- 
terials for them are extensively drawn from our ag- 
riculture, and consequently impart and ensure to that 
great fund of national prosperkv and independence 
an encouragement which cannot fail to be rewarded."^ 
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Here, again, is exhibitpd the practical goed 
Mnso cf Mr. Madison. He discards the theory 
which so leaves to sagacity and iateiest the appli- 
cation of industry as to disregard the consideration 
that it must be adopted by other nations to render 
its observance consistent with our independence ; 
while he sees— what I would that some modern 
wise men could see— the direct connexion of 
manufactures with agriculture, in all its depart- 
ments — using it» raw materials, and consuming its 
other productions, and thu0, throughout the entire 
country, giving " encouragement to that great fund 
of national prosperity and independence. '^ 

Having now arrived at an important period in 
the history of the protective ^iolicy, we will pause 
a little, and turn from the Executive messages to 
other evidences of the state of public sentiment on 
the subject of protection. 

The House of Representatives having, in Feb- 
ruary, 1816, pasted a resolution, requiring the 
Secretary of the Trevsury to report to Congress a 
general tariff of duties, the Secretary, (Mr. Dal- 
las,) on the 13th of February, 1816, transmitted 
to the House a lengthy and able report, in whieh 
he very fully maintained the policy of protection te 
domestic industry, and recommended, with that 
view, an increase of the duties on certain articleH, 
particularly on cottons and woolen*. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of reasoning of that report — 
reasoning, the correctness of which has been fully 
tested in the practical results of protecting legis- 
lation : 

" Although (said Mr. Dallas) some indulgence 
will always be required for any attempt to realize 
the national independence in the department of manu- 
factures, the saqrifice cannot be eitner great or last- 
ing. The inconveniences of the day will be amply 
compensated by future advantages. The agricul- 
turist, whose produce and whose flocks depend for 
their value upon the fluctuations of a foreign market, 
-will have no occasion eventually to regret the «»ppor- 
tunity of a ready sale for his wool or his cotton m his 
own neighborhood; and it will soon be understood 
that the success of the American manufacture, which 
tends to dimimsh the profit (often the excessive 
profit) of tho importer, does not necessarily add to 
the price of the article in the hands of the consumer." 

I regret that my limits do not permit me to 
<)uote more largely from this able report. But I 
must pass on. 

On the same day on which this report was sent 
to the House of Representatives, the Committee 
of Commerce and Manufiictures of that body, by 
their Chairman, {Jfir. Newton, of Virginia,) 
made an able report upon the reference to that 
committee of memorialsofraanufacturers of cotton 
wool, in which th^ recommended a large increase 
of duty on manufactures of cotton, for the protec- 
tion of domestic manu^ture, and' sustained, by 
an elaborate and able argument, the general policy 
of pfotectibh. Time will scarcely permit me to 
read from this report; aa it comes from Virginia^ 
however, I cannot refrain from callmg the atten- 
tion oS the South to one or two p^aragraphs : 

*^ The States that are most disposed to manufac- 
tures as regular occupations, (says the committee,) 
will draw from the agricultural States all the raw 
materials which they want, and not an inconsiderable 
nortioB, also, of the necessaries of life ; while the 
latter will, in addition to the benefits which they at 
present enjoy, always command, in peace or in war, 
at moderate prices, every species of manufacture 
that their wants may require. Should they be in- 
clined to manufacture for themselvee, they can do so 



with success, because they have all the means in their 
power to erect and to extend, at pleasure, manufac- 
turing establishments. Our wants being supplied 
by our own ingenuity and industry, exportation of 
specie to pay for foreign manufactures will cease.'* 

Referring to the general advantages of the pro- 
tecting system in developing the resources of the 
whole country, the committee says : 

" Every State will particibate in those advantages ; 
the resources of each vrill be explored, opened, and 
enlarged. Different sections of the Union will, ac- 
cording to their position, the climate, the population, 
the habits of the people, and the nature of the soil, 
strike into that line of mdustry which is best adapted 
to their interest and tho good of the whole ; an ac- 
tive and free intercourse, promoted and facilitated 
by roads and canals, will ensue ; prejudices which 
are generated by distance, and the want of induce- 
ments to approach each other and reciprocate benefits, 
will be removed ; information will be extended ; the 
Union will acquire strensth and solidity ; and the 
Constitution of the United States, and that of eaeh 
State, will be regarded as fountains from which flow 
numerous streams of public and private prosperity."' 

Here is an enlarged and a noble view of the 8ub> 
ject, worthy of the best days of Virginia. Would 
that the present race of her statesmen could expand 
their minds to a comprehension of its deep pnilo- 
sophy and its wide bearings upon the solid pros- 
perity of the country. 

Following these reports was the enactment of the 
tariff law of 1816. Among numerous other pro- 
tecting duties, it imposed a duty of twenty-five per 
cent, on woolen cloths, and the same per cent, on 
cottons, with a proviso that cottons costing less 
than twenty-five cents the square yard should be 
taken to have cost that sum, and be charged with 
duty accordingly. The effect of this proviso was 
the exclusion from our market of coarse cottons, 
from which has resulted the present prosperous- 
state of that manufacture, and th«» low prices of its 
production — a result which will always follow 
such protecttoD as shall Ostablish the home manu- 
facture upon a solid basis. 

On looking into the Journal of the House, I find 
that, on a motion to strike out the " minimum " 
proviso to which I have just rf.^ferred, six out of 
the eight members from South Carolina voted in 
the negative, among whom was Mr. Lowndes, 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and M«rans, 
who reported the bill, and Mr. Calhoun; the lat- 
ter of whom, I believe, upon every motion that 
was made to reduce the duties on the protected 
articles, voted for the highest duty. 

On the occasion of the motion ju«t referred to, 
Mr. Calhoun made a speech, from which I ask pcr^ 
mission to read a few passages, exhibiting his 
thorough attachment to the principle of protection, 
and contrasting strangely with his present hostility 
to tlie whole protecting policy, and especially with 
his and South Carolina's nullificaHon to put it 
down. 

*' Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor com- 
merce, (said Mr. Calhoun,) taken separately, are 
the cause of wealth : it flows from them combined, 
and cannot exist without each. The wealth of any 
single nation or individual, it is true, may not imme- 
diately be derived from the. three, but it always pre- 
supposes the existence of the three sources, though 
derived immediately from one or two of them on^. 
Taken in its most enlarged sense, without commerce, 
industry would have no stimulus ; without manufac- 
tures, it would be without the means of production; 
and vTithout agriculture neither of the others coiil<l 
exist: when separated entirely, and perraan 
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they must perish. War, in this country, produces, 
to a great extent, that separation ; and hence the 
^reat embarrassment that follows in its train. The 
tailure of the wealth and resources ef t*e nation 
necessarily involves the ruin of its finances and its 
currency. It is admitted, by the most strenuous ad- 
vocates on the other side, that no country oueht to be 
dependent on anothet for its means of defence ; 
that, at least, our musket and bayonet, our cannon 
and ball, ought to be of domestic manufacture. Bat 
what is more necessary to the defence of a country 
than its currency and finance 7 Circumscribed as 
our country is, can these stand the shock of war ? 
Behold the efiect of the late war on them t When 
our manufactures are grown te a certain perfection, 
as they soon will, under the fetttring i^re of Gov- 
ernmerU, we will no longer experience those evils. 
The farmer willjind a read^f market for his surplus 
prqauce, and what is of almost equal consequence, a 
certain and cheap supply of all his wants. His 
prosperity will difluse itselt to every class of the com- 
munity." 

Having described the eflfect of war upon our in- 
dustry and currency, its obstruction to the expor- 
tation of our bulky articles, ivhile a demand would 
continue for foreign articles, to be supplied through 
the policy of the enemy or unlawfal traffic — re- 
sulting in a drain of our specie to pay the balance 
perpetually accumulating against its, (this pro- 
cess is now going on in a lime of peace ! ) he pro- 
ceeded to say : 

' " To this distressing state of things there are two 
remedies, and only two : one in our power immedi* 
ately, the other requiring much time and exertion ; 
but both constituting, in his opinion, the essential 
policy of this country. He meant the navy and do- 
mestic mariufactures. By the former we could open 
the way to our markets ; by the latter we bring them 
from beyoud Ihe ocean, and naturalize them in our 
own soil." 

Having spoken of the eflfdct of the war in giving 
existence to manufactures, and io bringing them to 
some degree of maturity, he said : 

" But it will no doubt be said, if they are so far es- 
tablishsd, and if the situation of the country is favora- 
ble to their growth, where is the necessity of afford - 
ing them protection } It is to put them beyond tJie 
reach of contingency.'* 

Mr. Calhoun gave the foUewiag conclusive reply 
to an objection afainst manufactures which has 
been tir^red in this debase : 

" It has been further asserted (said he) that manu- 
factures are the fruitful cause of patiperism; and 
England has been referred to as furnishing conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact. For his part, he could 
conceive no such tendency ia them, but the exact 
contrary, as they furnish new stimuli to industry 
and means of subsistence to the laboring classjs of 
th^ community. We ought not (said Mr. C.) to look 
to the cottoft and woolen establishments of Great 
Britain for the prodigious number of poor with 
which her population is disgraced. Causes much 
mere efScient exist. Her poor laws and statutes 
regulating the price of labor, with her heavy taxes, 
are the real causes." 

Alluding to the objection, that the relation be- 
tween capital and manufacturing labor produced a 
state of dependence on the part of the employed, 
he replied, that 

" He did not think it a decisive objection to the 
system, especially when it had incidental political 
advantages whi\2h, in his opinion, were more than a 
counterpoise to it. It produc'^d an interest strictly 
American^ as much so as agriculture. In this it had 
the decided advantage of commorce or navigation. 
Again, (said Mr. C.,) it is calculated to bind together 



more closely our widely spread republic. It will 
greatly increase our mutual dependence and inter- 
course, and will, as a necessary consequence, excite 
an increased attenuon to internal improvement — a 
subject every way intimately connected with the ul- 
timate attainment of naticmal strength and the per- 
fection of our political institutions. He regarded the 
fact that it would make the paru adhere more close- 
ly, that it would form a new and most powerful ce- 
ment, as far outweighing any political objections that 
might be urged against the system.*' 

Here we have the ** American System,'* is its 
full bight, and depth, and length, and breadth, 
maintained by John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
Fina. The inquiry, why Mr. Calhoun and South 
Carolina now desire to abandon, utterly, a system 
of protection which they once labored to establish, 
and at a racrifice ef interests justly claiming at 
their hands parental c^te and protecdoo, is worthy 
of grave consideration. 

I turn from this digression, and proceed to Mr. 
Madison's l^t offieial expression of his appro- 
bation of the protecting policy. I find it in his 
message of the 3d of December, 1816; in which 
he says: 

"Amidst the advantages which have sacceeded 
the peace of Europe and that of the United States 
with Great Britain, in a general invigoration of in* 
dustry amons us, and in the extension of our com- 
merce, the value wf which is more and more disclos- 
ing itself to commercial nations, it is to be regretted 
that a depression is expei ienced by particular branches 
of our manufactures and a portion of our navigation. 
As the first proceeds, in an essential degree, from an 
excess of imported merchandise which carries a 
check in its ewn tendency, the cause, at its present 
extent, cannot be of very Ions duration. Tne evil 
willnot, hewever, be viewed by Congress without a 
recollection that manufacturing establishments, if 
suffered to sink too low, or languish toe long may not 
revive after the causes shall have ceased, and thst, in 
the vicissituds of human affairs, situations may recur 
in which a dependence on foreign sources fer indis- 
pensable supplies may be among the serious embar- 
rassments." 

A suggestion is here made by Mr. Madison, 
of great practical importance at the present mo 
ment. It is, that ** manufacturing establishments, 
if suffered to sink too low, or languish too long, 
may not revive after the causes shall have ceased.'' 
He deemed the manHfacturing and dependent in- 
terests, of an importance too vital to the country to 
be lightly subjected to such a hazard. Let the 
present Congress, then, inquire whether the last 
and great reduction ef duties under the '* com- 
promise law," on the lat of July next, will not 
place some, at leest, of the tTranches of our manu- 
factures in the predicament described by Mr. 
Madison. .Being dead, he yet sp^^aks; and it 
may be hoped that he will not speak to us in vain. 

Mr. Madison's aUu«ion to the effect of the ex- 
cessive importation of merchandise upon the ter- 
mination of the war, brings to mind an important 
fact in connexion with that importation. 

The imports of 18 1 5 amounted to $113 000,000.* 
Tho exports were but $52,000,000. The disas- 
trous effects of this excessive importation and 
great balance against us are matter of history 

* The returos from wiiieh this is taken were for the /iseat 
year endingr September 90th, 1815. As there was but a small 

amoont of importations duiiiu^ the first ouarter of that year, 
that is, during the months of October, November, and De- 
cember, 1814— ihe war' ha%ing not then closed— the great 
mass of the $113,000,000 is, of coune, thrown upon the three 
first quarters of the year 1815, making the whole importation 
of tbat year about $150,000,000. 
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familiar to alt. There was one eause connected 
with those results which has an important bearing 
on the great question. I find it disclosed in a 
speech of Lord Brougham in the British Parlia- 
ment. Havinj^ described the effect of the peace 
•f 1814, which opened continental Europe to 
British manufactures, &nd produced excessive ex- 
portatloAs in that direction, he said : 

" The peace of America has produced somewhat 
of a similar effect, though I am very far from placing 
the vast exports which if occasioned upon the same 
footing with those to the European market the year 
before, both because ultiiBateiy the Americans wfll 

Say, which the exhausted state of the continent ren- 
ers very unlikely, and because it was well worth 
while to incur a loss upon the first exportation, in 
0rd£r by the glutf to stifls in the cradle those 

RISING manufactures IN THE UNITED STATES 

which the war had forced into existence contrary to 
the natural course of things." 

Here is disclosed the policy of the British manu- 
facturers, and of the British Government. The 
** natural course of things " had been disturbed 
by the war, insomuch that, to a great and unusual 
extent, American wants had come to be supplied 
by American skill and industry ! Tbis state of 
tnings must not bo suffered to continue ; and 
therefore it was deemed ** well worth while to in- 
cur a loss upon the first exportations, in order, by 
the glut, to stifle in the cradle tho rising manufac- 
tures of the United States'' — that is, to ** restore 
things to their natural state,'' by bringing back the 
United States to their dependence upon ft foreign 
Power ! 

The policy of 1815 is the policy now ; and what 
has been, may again be, its result. It is a policy 
against which it is madness in the Congress of the 
United States not to guard with unceasing vigi* 
lance. Well may British capitalists afford at any 
time to sacrifice a few millions to orush our mann-> 
factures, that they may have a monopoly of our 
market. Gladly would British capitalists and 
British statesmen bring us back to the condition of 
dependence described in the early petitions of our 
manufacturers, to which I have referred ; tmd if 
mistaken cotton-growing coansels are to prevail, 
and guide the legii^Iation of this nation, we shall 
be thus breught back and held in perpetual and 
ruinous dependence; 

But I must proceed with my authorities in favor 
of the protecting policy. PRESIDENT MON- 
ROE is next in order. There may be impatience 
at the«e full references, but I have set out with a 
determination that the enemies of protection shall 
have the whole, and I must proceed at the hazard 
«f wearying the patience of the House. 
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The first expression of President Monroe's 
epinions on this subject comes to us in a form unu- 
sually imposing. Tfaey are found in his inaugural 
address of the 5th of March, 1817, the sentimeotB 
of which may well be supposed to have been the. 
result of no ordinary deliberation. Having referred 
to various national interests which demanded the 
attention of the Government, he said : 

** Our manufactures will likewise require the sys- 
temaiie and fostering care of, the G'9vemment. 
Possessing as we do all the raw materials, the fruit 
of our own soil and industry, we ought not to depend, 
in the degree we have done, on supplies from other 
countries. While we are thus dependent, the sud- 
den event of war, unsought and unexpected, cannot 
fail to pluBge as into the molit serious difficulties. It 



is import»>~it, too, that the capital which nourishes our 
manoftictures should be domestic, as its influence in 
that case, instead of exhausting, as it may do, in 
foreign hands, would be felt advantaeeously on agri- 
culture and every other branch of industry. Equally 
important is it to provide at home a market for our 
raw materials, as, by extending the competition, it 
will enhance the price and protect the cultivator 
against the casualties incident to foreign markets." 

Let me be indulged in a few words of cdmment 
on this remarkable passage. It is, perhaps, the 
best summary of the arguments in favor of the 
protecting policy which is any where to be found 
within the same compass. 

The mind of President Monroe was* not limited 
to the narrow circle of the direet and immediate 
benefit of protection to the manufacturer. It took 
a wider range, and comprehended within its vision 
the broad horizon which encircled the whole conn- 
try with its varied and complicated and mutually 
dependent interests, in peace and in war. He s4w 
the effect of the protecting policy in providi«g a 
home iaarketf not only for the raw materials era- 
ployed tn our manufactures^such, for example, as 
those of cottons, woolens, iron, glass, leather, 
paper, &c. — but for the numerous articles of sub- 
sistence, the produce of our agriculture, consumed 
by those engaged directly or indirectly in manu- 
factures ; thus developing the resources of our soil 
and industry, increasing the competition (or their 
productions, enhancing their value, and protecting 
the cultivators of our soil *' again<)t the casualties 
incident to foreign niarkets." His wise forecast 
contemplated especially the ''serious difficulties" 
resulting from a dependence in these respects upon 
other countries in " the sudden event ef a war." 

Entertaining no sickly jealousy of American 
capitalists, he was wise enough to see how import- 
ant it was that the capital which nourished the 
manufactures consumed by us should be American 
rather than foreign— that it should be employed in 
giving existence to manufactures here, where " its 
influence would be .felt advantageously on agricnl- 
ture and every other branch of industry," instead 
of producing them in foreign countries, and thus 
becoming the instrument of exhausting our resour- 
ces and paralyzing our industry. 

The care which President Monroe would ex- 
tend to the manufactures of the country was of a 
nature which views, so enlarged axd just, of the 
protecting policy might be expected to produce. 
It was not an irregular and transient, but a " sys- 
tematic and fostering care "—a care which the 
magnitude atid diversity and enduring importance 
of th^ manufacturing and dependent interests might 
well claim, and may still claim, at tho hsnds of a 
wise and just Government. 

The policy thus indicated in the inaugural ad- 
dress of President Monroe was carried out dur- 
ing his whole administration. Six of his eight an- 
nual messages contained explicit recommendations 
of the protecting policy to the favorable conside- 
ration of Congress, I will now proceed to bring 
them, in their order, to the notice of the House. 
In his first annual message, of the 3d ef Decem- 
ber, 1817, he says : 

" Our manufactures will require the continued at- 
tention of Congress. The capital employed in them 
is considerable, and the knowledge required in the 
machinery and fabric of all the most useful manu- 
factures of great value. Their preservation, which 
depends on due encouragement, is connected with 
the high interests of the nation.'^ 
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A word, »ir, upon this paragraph. Her* is a 
new element of national wealth, or, rather, one 
which seems never to enter the mindi of the op< 
posers of protection. " The knowledge required 
in the machinery and fabric of manufactures is 
(said the President) oi great value." If " know- 
ledge is power," it may be truly said to be wealth' 
also. Who can compute the. aggregate valua to 
this nation of the skill, the ** knowledge," which 
has been brought into existence by the " systematic 
and fostering care" extended to our manufacture 
ers? To say nothing of the machinery moved by 
water and steam, look at the machinery of mind 
in perpetual motion, as a producing power, in the 
great department of manufacturing industry. What 
a mine of wealth to this nation .' 

But I proceed to the second annual message, of 
the 17th of November, 1818 : 

" The strict execution of the revenue laws, result- 
ing principally from the salutary provisions of the 
act of the 20th of April last, amending the several j 
collection laws, has, it is presumed, secured to do- 
mestic manufactures all the reliefthat can be derived 
from ifhe duties which have been imposed upon 
foreign merchandise for their protection. Under the 
influence of this relief, several branches of this im- 
portant national interest have assumed greater ac- 
tivity ; and altboagh it is hoped that others will ' 
gradually revive, and ultimately triumph over every 
obstacle, yet the expediency of granting further pro- 
tection is submitted to your consideration." 

I pass to the third annual message, of the 7 th of 
December, 1819. Having adverted to the depressed 
state of the manufacthrinji^ establishments, result- 
ing from the pecuniary embarrassments of the coun- 
try, the President probeeds to state : 

** An additional cause of the depression of these 
establishments may prebably.be found in the pecu- 
niary embarrassments which have recently affected 
those countries with which our commerce has been 
principally prosecuted. Their manufactures, for want 
of a ready and profitable market at home, have been 
shipped by the manufacturers to the United States, 
and, in many instances, sold at a price below, their 
current value at the place of inahufacture. Although 
this practice may, from its nature, be considered 
temporary or contingent, it is not on that account lOss ' 
injurious in its effects. Uniformity in the demand | 
and price 9f an article is highly desirable to the do- ; 
mestic manufacturer. It is deemed of great im- ' 
portance to give encouragement to our dcmiestic 
manufactures, in what manner the evils advened ; 
to may be remedied, aud how far it may be practice- j 
ble in other respects to afford to them further en- 
coura^isment, pacing due regard to all the other 
great interests of the nation, is submitted to the wis- j 
dom of Congress." ' 

Here is an illustration of the " stifling " effect, . 
upon " the rising manufactures of the United | 
States," of a glut of our market, described by , 
Lord Brougham as resulting from the excessive | 
importations of 1815 — subjecting our manufactures ! 
t» the danger of prostration, not only upon the ' 
voluntary determination of British capitalists to 
make occasional sacrifices for that purpose, but! 
upon the forced sacrifices produced by derange- > 
ments in the monetary affairs of that country. 

We have now arrived at the period when the ' 
Committee on Manufactures was instituted. It' 
was done on the 8th of December, 1819 — the day 
following the transmission of the message last re- 
ferred to — on the motion of Mr. Little, of Mary- 
land. The interest of manufactures had come to 
be regarded, by all branches of tne Government, 
as one of the cardinal interests of the nation. The 



policy of protection had becomes fully settled ; and 
the Committee on Manufactures was its natural 
and legitimate offspring. To that committee has 
ev^rr since been confided the subject of manufae- 
tures, with a view to their protection ; and that, 
with no more question of the propriety and neces- 
sity of such commitment, than there ha? been of 
the propriety and necessity^ of confiding to the 
Committee on Commerce the commercial interests 
of .the country — both, until then, confided to one 
committee — both the handmaids of agriculture — 
and all blended into one harmonious system of de- 
pendent and mutually sustaining interests. 

Mr. Monroe's fourth annual message is silent 
en the subject. The fifth, of the 3<i of December, 
1821, is full and explicit: 

" It may fairly be presumed (said the President) 
that, under the protection given to domestic manufac- 
tures by the existing laws, we shall become, at no 
distant period, a manufacturing country, on ah exten- 
sive scale. Possessing, as we do, the ra^ materials 
in such vast amount, with a capacity to augment theln 
to an indefinite extent; raising within Uie country 
aliment of every kind, to an amount far exceeding 
the demand for home consumption, even in the most 
unfavorable years, and to be obtained always at a 
very moderate price ; skilled, also, as our people are, 
in the mechanic arts, and in every improvement cal- 
culated to lessen the demand for and the price of la- 
bor, it is manifest that their success, in every branch 
of domestic industry, may and will be carri^, under 
the encouragement given by the present dutiea, to an 
extent to meet any demand which, under a fair com- 
petition, may be made upon it." 

" It cannot be doubted, that the more complete our 
internal resources, and the less dependent we are on 
foreign Powers, for every national as well as domes- 
tic purpose, the greater and more stable will be the 
public felicity. By the increase of domestic manu- 
tactares will the demand for the rude materials at 
home be increased ; and thus will the^ep^ndence of 
the several parts of the Union on each other, and th« 
strength of the Union itself, be proportionably aug- 
mented." 

Here, again, are exhibited the broad and states- 
manlike views of President Monroe, comprehend- 
ing the VB^st capacities of our country, its varied 
productions, iis diversified soil and climate, and the 
mutual dependence of the North and South, the East 
and West-— all inviting to the establishment of the 
" Am*»rican ffyfttem/' and forming the basis, right- 
fully improved, of an enduring and prosperous 
Union. 

Mr. Monroe's sixth annual message, of the ^ 
of Deoember, 182^, thus refers to this subject : 

"Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract 
doctrine in favor of unrestricted commerce, (provided 
all nations would concur in it, and it was not likely 
to be interrupted by war, which has never occurred, 
and cannot be expected,) that there are other strong 
reasons, applicable to our situation and relations 
with other countries, which impose on us the obliga^ 
tion to cherish our manufactures." 

Here was exhibited the common sense of Mr. 
MoiiROE. He dealt with realities. The theory 
of free trade — which England for ever preaches, 
but never practices — he treated as a mere abstrac* 
tion. The want of general concurrence in the free- 
trade theory, and the liability to war, were with 
him sober matters of fact, to be taken into account 
in forming^ a judgement on this great question. 

In his seventh annual message, of the 2d of De- 
cember, 1823, President Monroe adverted to the 
subject, for the seventh and last time, as follows : 
•* Having cnmmunicated my views to Oongress, at 
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tke commencemeDt of the last session, respecting the 
encouragement which ought to be given to our manu- 
ftctures, and the principles on which it should be 
fouBded, I have only to add, that these views remain 
unchanged, and that the present state of the eonn- 
triee with which we have the most immediate poli- 
tical relations and greatest comoRrcial intercourse 
tends to confirm them. U/ider this impression, I re- 
commend a review of the tariff, for the purpose of 
affording su«h additional protection to those articles 
whi«h we are prepared to manufacture, or which are 
more immediately connected with rtie defence and 
independence of the country." 

This message was followed by the tariff of 1824, 
which carried out the views so repeatedly urged 
upon the attention of Congress by President Mon- 
roe, during his administration. 

It is a common remark, that the protective policy 
•iias been sustained by Washington, Jefferson, 
.Madison, and Monroe. I have deemed it proper, 
•at the hazard of wearying the patience of the 
House, to depart from the beaten track ef general 
reference to their authority, and so to introduce 
them into this debate as that they ^)ay speak for 
.themselves. You have the positions iaken by these 
great men, and their reasons for them, expressed 
•under all the varied lights of their own diversified 
observation and reflection, during the first thirty- 
£ve years of the admiaistration of this Govern- 
ment. They were all men. of the Revolutions-two 
of them the mo^t distioguiflhed members of the 
Convention which formed the Qonsticution, and all 
familiar with the discussions which preceded its 
adoption by the people. You hav^ not only the 
authority of their names, but the power of their 
arguments, in favor of the pretecting policy. Though 
dead, they yet speak ; and admonish their coun- 
trymen, as they value their Independenc e i^nd their 
Union, to cherish this policy. 

And shall not their voice be heard 7 Will Vir- 
ginia disregard it 7 Has she any veneration for 
the names an^ the principles of her Washington, 
her Jefferson, her Madison and her Monroe? 
And shall their recorded opinions on this great 
^question, given under the high sanction of their ! 
Executive responsibility, pass unheeded ? . I do not . 
ask Virginia to hear me ; but I may and do ask | 
her to listen to her own honored and venerated f 
sona — the depth of who^e wisdom, and the fervor 
•of whose patriotism, the surely may not question. 

Ir concluding my reference to Virginia avchority, ! 
I need not say that the Executive messages to | 
which I have referred were just exponents of the | 
pelicy carried out in the legislation of Congress I 
during the first thirty-five years ef this Govern- ' 
ment. During the whola of this period, we have a ! 
•succession of Executive messages, Treasury re- 
ports, reports of committees, resolutions of the 
House of Representatives and acts of Congress-— 
all fully sustaining the protecting policy, and 
•clearly indicating a conviction that it ought to be, 
and an expectation that it would be, the settled 
policy of the country, 

I now turn from Southern aathority to the North. 
The venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. ADAMS,) now at the pest assigned him by 
the people on this floor, next occupiad the chair of 
state. His sentiments on the subject of the pro- 
tecting policy during his Presidency are well known. 
I pass over occasional references to it in his mes- 
sages, and come to the last, transmitted to Con- 
gress on the 2d of December, 1823, which con- 



tains an argument in fisvor of protection, worthy of 
that policy, and of the great man who vindicated it. 
"The great interests (said Mr. Adams) of oar 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing nation 
are so linked in union togeUier that no permanent 
cause of prosperity to any one of them can operate 
without extending its influence to the others. All 
these interests are alike under the protecting power 
of the legislative authority, and the duties of the 
reprasentative bodies are to conciliate thorn in har- 
mony togedier. So far as the object of taxation is to 
raise «,revenue for discharging the debts and defray- 
ing the expenses of the community, it should, as much 
as possible, suit the burden, with equal hand, upon 
all, in proportion with their ability of^bearing it wiili- 
out oppression. But the legislation of one nation is 
sometimes intentionally made to bear heavily upon the 
interests ef another. That legislation, adopted, as it 
is meant to be, to the special interests of its own peo- 
ple, will often press most uneqaalty i^on the eOveral 
component interests of its neighbors. 

" Thus the legislation of Great Britain, when, as 
has recently been avowed, adopted to the depression 
of a rival nation, will naturaUy abound witV regula- 
tions of interdict upon the productions of the sqU or 
industry of the other which ceme in competition with 
its own, and will present encouragement, perhaps 
even bounty, to the raw material of the other State 
which it cannot produce itself, and which is essential 
to the use of its manufactures, competitors in the 
markets of the world with those of its commercial 
rival. 

'' Such is the state of the commercial legisladoa of 
Great Britain, as it bears upon our interests. It ex- 
cludes with interdicting duties all importations (ex- 
cept in tine of approaching famine) ot the great sta- 
?le productions ot our Middle ana Western Sutes. 
t proscribes, with equal rigor, bulkier lumber and 
live stock of the same portion, and also of the North- 
ern and Eastern parts of our Union. It refuses even 
the rice of the South, unless aggravated with a charge 
of duty upon the Northern carrier who brings it to 
them. But the cotton, indispensable for their looms, 
they will receive almost da^ free, to weave it into a 
fabric for our own wear, to the destruction of our 
own manufactures, which they are enabled thus to 

undersell. 

" Is the self-protecting energy of this nation so 
helpless, that there exists in the political institutions 
of our country no power to counteract the bias ef this 
foreign legislation; that the growers of grain must 
submit to this exclusion from the foreign markets of 
their produce ; that the shippers must dismantle their 
ships, the trade of the Nortli stagnate at the wharves, 
and the manufactarers starve at their looms, while 
the whole people shall pay tribute to foreign indnstry, 
to be claa in a foreign garb ; that the Con|rres8 of 
the Union are impotent to restore the balance \m favor 
of native industry, destroyed by the statutes of an- 
other nation '/ More just and more generous senti- 
ments vrill, I trust, prevail. 

"If the tariff adopted at the last session of Con- 
gress shall be found by experience to bear oppres- 
sively upon the interests of any one section of ^e 
Union, it ought to be, and I cannot doubt will be, so 
modified as to alleviate its burdens. To the voice of 
just complaint from any portion of their contitnents, 
the represantatives ef the States and the people will 
never turn away their ears. But so long as the duty 
of the foreign shall operate only as a bounty upon the 
domestic article — ^while the planter, and the merchant, 
and the shepherd, and the haabandman, shall be found 
thriving in their occupationB, under the dntictt im- 
posed for the protection of domestic manufactures— 
they will not. repine at the prosperity shared with 
themselves by their fellow-citizens of other profes- 
sions, nor denounce as violations of the Constitution 
the deliberate acts of Ojngress to shield from the 
wrongs of foreign laws the native industry of the 
Union." 
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If I might allow mysAlf to interrupt the reflec- 
tioBfi tuggested by this eloqttent and unanswerable 
vindication of the protective policy, it would be to 
dwell, for a moment, upon the sentiment with 
which it commences — the indissoluble union of the 
interest of agriculture j commerc-ey and manu- 
factures ^ so that the permanent prosperity of one 
necessarily becomes the prosperity of all. All the 
reasonings I have heard on this floor, in opposition 
to the protective policy^ have overlooked this great 
truth ; insomuch that that whole policy has been 
repeatedly asserted to be for the exclusive benefit 
of those engaged in manufactures. We have been 
referred to the 791,000, returned by the marshals, 
as manufacturers and tauntingly told that these 
alone, out of the 17,000,0000 of our population, 
were to be benefitted by the protecting syster^, «^ 
the expense of all the rest. I have been amazed 
at the pertinacity with which this position has been 
maintained, in the face of the most obvious and 
overwhelming prt^ofs to the contrary. Why, sir, 
the sympathy is not more strong between the dif- 
ferent members of the human body than it is be- 
tween thoie interests* With great propriety may 
the beautiful language of inspiration be applied to 
them — ** If one member sufTere, all the members 
euffer with it ; and if one member be honored, all 
rejoice." 

Look at the producers, in. on^ form or anothar, 
of the rato ma/terials employed in the various 
manufactures in the United States — ^such, for ex- 
ample, as the manufactures" of *woolens, cottons, 
iron, glass, paper, hats, boats, shoes, &c. I have 
no means of computing either the value of these 
raw materials, or the number of persons employed 
in their production. When the statistics obtained 
by the marshals, in connexion with the late census, 
shall be published, we shall have informatior. of 
great value bearing on this subject, to which I may 
take occasion hereafter to refer. A moment's re- 
flection, however, will enable any one to see that 
the persons employed in the production, in various 
ways, of the raw materials that enter into the 
manufactures of the United States far outnumber 
those employed in the production of the manufac- 
tures themselves — to say nothing, now, of the vast 
amount of capital invested in the production of 
those raw materials, and the immense creations 
of value in many kinds of them; which value, but 
for our manufactures, would have had no existence. 
Strike a fatal blow at the manufactures, and see 
how soon it would be felt among the producers of 
their raw materials. Its effect upon the wool- 
growing interest would be especially disastrous., I 
shall refer to this interest more particularly here- 
after. 

But, then, there is the still greater interest in- 
volved in the production of the means of subsis' 
icnce of the 791,000 ** manufacturers and artisans," 
who, we are told, are alone benefitted by a pro- 
tecting tariff. Whence come the wheat, rye, corn, 
potatoes, peas, beans, pork, beef, poultry, butter, 
cheese, &c., consumed by them and by the fami- 
lies dependent on a lar^i3 portion of them fot sup- 
port? Are they not the fruits of the labor of hun- 
dreds of thousands of agriculturists, all of whom 
must, of necessity feel the benefit of a policy that 
thus furnishes a market for these means of human 
•ubsistenee ? Try the experiment of leaving our 
nasufacturing interests without protection — ex- 
pose them to the prostration which must follow 
the withdrawal of the fostering care which the 



policy of foreign Governments has hitherto mad* 
it the wisdom and the justice of our Government t^ 
extend to them, and what becomes of these de' 
pendent agricultural interests ? Change the 791,006 
manttfaeturers and artisans with their dependents, 
from consumers, to producers, of the means of sub- 
sistence, and who can compute the -reduction in 
the value of agricultural products, and of the lands 
which produce them ? 

And then, too, there are the vast number of per- 
sons engaged, in various ways, in the exchanges 
that ate perpetually going 'on between the manu- 
facturers on the one hand, and the producers ef 
the raw materials and the means of subsistence on 
the other. These, too, should be added tu the 
791,000 who, we are told/ are alone benefitted by 
protection, at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. 

It is thus that, in the language of President 
Adams, "the plantef, aiid the merchant, and the 
shepherd, and the husbandman, are found thriving 
in their occupations, under the duties imposed for 
the protection of domestic manufhctures." 

But I must forbear comment, and hasten on; 
though I can hardly do it without invoking your 
attention, as I pass, to the argument which Mr. 
Adams draws from the/' helplessness of the self- 
protecting energy ef this Government," involved 
in the denial of its right to " counteract that bias 
of foreign legislation " which lays our people un- 
der '* tribute to foreign industry." This great and 
strong point he presents with a clearness and foree 
which it seems to me must put to flight all doubts 
as to the constitutional power ef Congress over 
this subject. But I shall soon present the same 
argument in another form, by PRESIDENT 
JACKSON, and therefore pass on te a considera- 
tion of his messages, as they bear on this question. 
In his first annual message, of the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 18*29, he thus discourses on the subject : 

"To regulate its conduct, so as to promote, fqually,, 
the prosperity of these three cardinal interests, (sgrieul- 
tare, commi^rce, and manufacturea,) ia one of the most 
difficult taek? of Gover&meBt ; and it may be regretted 
that the coropUcated restrictions which new embarrass 
the intercourse of nations conld not, by common consent, 
be abolished, and commerce allowed to flow in those 
channels to which individual enterprise, always its surest 
ffuide, might direct it. But we must ever expect selfish 
iegiolation in othPT nations, and are therefor« compelled 
to adapt our own to their ref^ularions, in the- manner best 
ealcatated to avoid serious injury, and to harmoaize the 
Gonfiictihg inteiests of our agriculture, our commerce, 
and our manufxetures Under these impressions I invite 
your attention to the existing tariff, believing that some of 
iu provisions require modification. The general rule to 
be applied in graduating the duties upon the articles, of 
foreign growth or manufacture, is that which will place 
our own fin fair coinpetition with those of othor coun- 
I tries ; and the inducements to advance even a step beyond 
this point are controlling in r^ard to those articles which 
are of primary necessity in time aC war." 

I pass without comment from this to the annual 
message of President Jackson, of the 17th of De- 
cember, 1830, to which I have already alluded, 
as containing a statement of the argument in sup> 
port of a protective tariff, drawn from the trans- 
fer, by the States, of their whole power over im- 
posts to the General Government. And here is 
the argument, in the language of the President : 

" The power to impose duties on imports originally 
belorgad to the several States. The right to adjust these 
duties, with a v^iew to the encouragement of domestie 
branches of industry; is so completely incidental to that 
power, that it is difficult to snppose the existence of tho 
OTte wiihout the other. The Sutes have delegated their 
whole authority over imports to the General Government, 
without liaitation or restriction, saving the very incon- 
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«ider«ble revervMioa rel«tifi|r <* their intpection iaws. 

Thb authority having thus entirely patsed firom the Statei« 

the right to exercise it for the f(ikt\,oae of protection does 

not exist m them; and, consequently, if it be not pos- 

•MMwed by the General Qovttrnment, it must be extinct* 

Our political system would thus present the tnonaly of a 

people stripped of the right to fosier their own industry, 

and to counteract the mdst selfish and destructive policy 

which night be adopted by foreign nations. This, surely, 

^cannot be the case. This indispensable power, thus sur> 

rendered by the IKates, must be within tne scope of the 

authority on the subject expressly delegated t'i Congress: 

In thin ctnclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions 

•of President Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monrt* 

who have, eadi, repeatedly recommended the exercise of 

this right under the Constitution, as by the uniibrm'pra^;- 

tice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the 

-'States, and the general understanding of the people." 

We come new to an eventful period in the his- 
tory of the protecting policy. Though it had, as 
we have seen, become the settled policy of the 
•<;ouDtry ; though its constitutionality had been con- 
firmed by an unvarying current of executire aur 
thority, " by the uniform practice of Congress, % 
the continued acquiescence of the Slates, and the 
general understanding, of the people,'' yet it was 
now to be met by a determined, spirit of resistance. 
NvLLlFiCATioN reared its brazen front, and bid 
defiance to the power of the Government, thaa 
-constitutionally exercised. 

A State Convention assembled at Columbia, in 
South Carolina, in November, 1832, and passed 
an ordinance declaring the tariff laws to be null 
and void within the limits of that State, and mak- 
ing it. the duty of the Legislature to pass such laws 
as should be necessary to cairy the ordinance into 
effect. How promptly the Legislature obeyed 
this mandate, I need not say. 

The convention, having thus "nullified" the 

revenue laws, put forth an address to the people of 

the United States, in wh'ch they, said: 

** It renaains for us to submit a plan of taxation in which 
we woatd be willing to acquifvce, in a libsral spirit of 
'Concession, provided we are met in dua time, and in a fie- 
boming spirit, (!) by the $^tates interested in manufac- 
turer." In the opinion of tbe conventicn, an equitable 
plan would be, thxt '* the whole list ef protected articles 
should be imp-^rted free of all duty, and that the revenue 
derived from import duties ebould be raised exclusively 
from the uaproiected articles ; or thit, whenever a duty 
ts imposed upon protected articles imported, an rxcise 
•duty of the sfime rate shall be imposed upon aU^ similar 
articles manufactured inthe Uaited Statob." 

Such was the plan, submitted in a liberal spirit 

«f concoiisiun ! The convention proceeded to say : 

** They are willing to make a large offering to preserve 
the Union ; and, with a distinct declaraiioa that it is a 
concession on their part, they will consent that the same 
rate of dutie« m«y be Imposed vpon the protected articlbs 
that shall be imposed upon the uaprotected, provided 
that no more revenue be raised than is necessary to meet 
the demands of the Government for constitutional pur- 
poses ; and provided, alao, that a duty, substantially uni- 
form, be imposed npon all foreign imports." 

Thus, as a fnatter of" eoncession " — b« a " large 
•differing t^ preserve the Union'*— a pdnciple of 
revenue was proposed which utterly abolished all 
■diserimination for purposes of protection, and 
preecribed as the only alternative to civil war,, 
what has, in this debate, been denominated a 
'^horizontal tariff*;" that is, a tanff" of duties 
^' substantially uniform upon all foreign imports. ' 

And heie is the origin of the " compromise /ato" 
•f tbe 2d of March, 1833. That law was so far a 
•compliance with the demand of South Carolina a^ 
to fix a ** horizontal tariff*" of twenty per cent., to 
take effect on the 1st day of July. X842. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, upon the near approach 
of that peiiod, we are called en to consider whether 



we shall leave the compromise law to its ** hori- 
zontal" operation, or whether we shall still 
maintain the policy which has, for more than fifky 
years,, protected, by discriminating duties, our do- 
mestic industry. 

In this state of things, I am happy to find, in 
the message of the President at the opening of the 
present sesiion, a centitmance of Executive au- 
thority- in favor 6f the great principle of protection 
for which we contend. I allude to that part of 
the message whose proposed reference is new the 
subject of consideration. 

I ant as little disposed as any can he to hold on 
to the skirts of Executive authority ; and I have 
referred to the messages of preceding Presidents, 
as expressing not merely their own, but the sen- 
timonts of the country, during their administra- 
tions. Bur, TIB President Ttlbr ha^ spoken on the 
subject, asd it is proposed to refer that part of bis 
message to a committee, I may be excused for con- 
sidering what some have affected to regard the 
doubtful question as to what he has said : 

** In imposing dutie*, (says the President,) for the pur- 
pose of revenue, a right to diseriminate as to tbe ar- 
ticles on which the duty shall be laid, as well as the 
amount, necessarily and properly exists. Otherwise, the 
Gevernment would be placed in the ceadition of having to 
lew the same duties i»on articles — the productive as well 
as the unproductive. The slightest duty upon some might 
have the effect of causing their importation to cease ; 
whereas others, entering extensively into the consump- 
tion of the country, might bear the heaviest, without any 
sensible diminution in ue amount imported . 

<-So,a^80, the Government maybe justified in so dis* 
criminating, by re>ference to other considerations of do- 
mes' ic policy connected with our manufoetures. So Inng 
as the duties shall be laid with distinct reference to the 
wants of the Treasury, no well founded objectioe can be 
raised against them." 

Here is discrimination for two purposes. First, 
for revenue. For that purpose, it may be deemed 
expedient to impose on some articles high, en 
others moderate, duties, and on others, none at all. 
But (says the President) there are ** other con- 
aider cUioTtfi " besides the mere purposes of revenue, 
which may rightfully control discrimination, and 
constitute a rule for its application. And wh&t 
are they? ''Considerations of domestic policy, 
connected with our manufactures." Mark! The 
President speaks of our manufactures ; not the 
manufactures of liew England, or New-York, or 
Pennsylvania, but our manufactures : thus nation- 
alizing this great interest. 

So, th<*ii, the policy which protects '' our manu- 
factures" may form the ground of discrimination, 
and; of course, may justify tbe imposition of high 
duties en some articles, moderate duties on others, 
and on others, not needing protection, no duties 
at all. 

But, asks some opponent of protection. Does 
not the President say that the duties must be laid 
" with a distinct reference to the wants of the 
Treasury? " and yet you make bim say that they 
may be laid with a distinct reference to the protection 
of manufactures. Do you not make him incon- 
sistent with himself? By no means. The duties 
may be laid with a distinct reference to both these 
objects. A reference to tbe mere wants of the 
Treasury will involve censiderations only as to the 
aggregate amount of duties to be levied, and such 
discrimination as shall have respect to the best 
means of raising that amount. The Government 
may not, for example, levy forty millions, when the 
wants of the Treasury require but twenty. Bur, in 
levying these twenty raHlions, it may look distinctly 
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BXthe oth€r object, and so apportion the araount 
amon^ the various aitides of importation as to dis- 
covrage the importation of some which come in 
competitien with our own manufactures, while the 
innortation of others is left comparatively free. 

Thus the leading purpose may he revenue — a 
purpose winch exclusively controls ^ as to the 
amount to be raised ; while there may be anoiher 
purpose — that of discriihinating for protection — 
which controls as ta how that amount shmllbe ap- 
portioned among the several articles of importa- 
tion. This is plainly the sentiment of the message ; 
and this is discrimination for protectiorif involv- 
ing the great principle for which the friends of the 
protecting policy have ever contended. 

We have Mr. Speaker, arrived at a momentous 
crisis in reference 1^ the protecting policy. The 
great interests which that policy has long cherished 
have not, as yet, felt the heaviest blows aimed at 
them by the compromise act of the 2d of March, 
1833. U^der that act four-tenths ealy of the ex* 
cess ef duties oVer 20 per cent have hitherto been 
abated, and that by the gradual process of bien- 
nial reductions of one-tenth, lunning through a 
period of eight years. One-half of the remaining 
six tenths is to be taken off on the Ist day of 
January, 1842, and the remaining three tenths on 
the Ist ef July next. Thus, within, a little more 
than six months from this time, a redaction is to 
be made greater by one-half than the whole reduc- 
tion which has taken place since the 2d of March 
1833. 

• 

And now, sir, when, under the operation of this 
experiment upon the power of en Jurance of the in- 
terests hitherto deemed worthy the guardian and 
fostering care of the Government, these tremen- 
dous turn of the screw are about to be made, what 
is it proposed to do ? Why, sir, to take away the 
whole subject from thefCommittee on Manufac- 
ures, the natural guardian of these interests, and 
■end it to a committee, the natural range of whose 
inqiiiries involves no investigation into the claims 
of those intejrests, and which has been constituted 
with no view whatever to their protection. To do 
this would be, in effect, to say that we will have 
no such investigation. And are we prepared for 
this 1 , Shall the present session pass without tin 
examinati on of this subject ? Are we to sit down 
and quietly submit to the operation of the act of 
the 23d Congress, which struck, in advance, the 
blow under which, without the interposing ,arm of 
CongresiS, many of the protected intere^rs will reel 
and stagger on the Ist of July next ? May not 
this Congress be supposed better to know with how 
heavy a hand these interests will now bear to be 
prlsssed, than the Congress which sat here nine 
years ago 7 Did that Congress enjoy the exclu- 
sive privilege of legislating in regard to these 
great and vital interests for all future time 1 Was 
that one stroke of nullification to infiict a perpetual 
paralysis upon the " American system f " No, sir; 
no. There is no such power in that "compro- 
mise.'' This 27th Congress is to kgislate with no 
such shackles. The people have sent us here to 
consider the present condition ef the country ; to 
inquire into the operation of existing laws upon 
all its great interests — agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing'^-and to adept our legislation 
to the protection of those interests. To abandon 
any of them blindly to the perpetual control of for- 
mer legislation is to abandon our duty— to betray 
the trusts which the Constitution and the country 



have confided to us. Especially is this true with 
regard to the interest involved in the qnestion now 
before us. For half a ceatury, it has been our 
policy to cherish it as among the cardinal Interests 
of the country). The second act passed by the 
Congress of the United S^tes expressly asserted 
its claim to " enceuragenent and protection." To* 
foster and sustain this interest was deemed by the 
men of the Revolution, whose wise and patriotic 
counsels infused its spirit so largely into our early 
legisl.ation, to be essential to the maintainenoe o€ 
our independence, and the full development of the 
resources of our emancipated country. I have 
sketched the history of that policy through suc- 
cessive administrations of the Government, anci 
shown how steadily they have acted on the prin*^ 
ciple that it was to be the settled and enduring 
policy of the country. A just Government will 
not treat lighly the pledge implied in such a course- 
of policy, especially when it is considered how ex- 
tensively the skill, and industry, and capital ef the 
country have adaped themselves to this policy. If 
I could avail myself of the statistics obtained in the- 
process of taking the late census, (which are not 
published,) I might show what extensive, invest- 
ments have, upon the faith of a continuance of the 
protective policy, been made in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and in various departments of pro- 
ductive industry dependent on them. The results, 
even of the imperfect examinations which have 
been made, will, I doubt not, astonish the country^ 
when they shall have been fully spread out be^ 
fore it.* 

There is one of these results in a branch of in*^ 
vestment in which my constituents are especially 
interested, which I am enabled, by an examination^ 
of the returns in the Department of State, to pre- 
sent to the House, and which furnishes an argu- 
ment for a coptinu^nce of the protective policy, 
which I am sure must strongly commend itself to* 
the judgements of all who hear me. I allude ta 
the woolrgrowing interest. 

There were in the United States in 1840, ac- 
cording to the return of the marshals, 19,311,374 
sheep. The present number may be computed at 
not less than ttventy millions. It probably exceeds- 
that. Indeed, the number returned by the mar- 
shals was probably below the true number in 1840. 
The capital invested, estimating the sheep at $2 a 
bead, and the land necessai^ for their subsistence*— 
being at the rate of one acre fer three sheep— at 
$12 per acre, would amount to $120,000,000; to 
which should be added the investments necessary 
for the support of those engaged in the care of the 

* Since this Speech wa6 delivered, I have ascertained 
from an examination at the Department of State, that the 
total of capital invested directly in manufectnres, (not in- 
cluding the dependent interests,) in the United States, as re- 
tumedny the Marshals, amoanttd in 1840, to the imo kMi^ 
dred and nxtjf^ftven miUiont seven hundred and tioentp-nx 
thotuand five hundred and eeventynine dollars, distributed 
among the States and Territories, as follows : 



Maine $7,105,630 

New-Hampshire.... 9,252,448 

Massachusetts 41 ,774,446 

Rhode Island 10,696,196 

Cennecticat 13,669,139 

Vermont 4,326,440 

New- York. 55,252,779 

New-Jersey 11,517,582 

Pennsylvania 31,815,105 

Delaware 1,589,215 

Maryland 6,450,284 

Virginia 11,360,861 

North Carolina 3,838,900 

South Carolina 3,216,970 

Georgia 2,899,565 



Alabama 2,130,064 

NississippL 1,797,727 

Louisiana 6,430,69» 

Tennessee 3,731,580 

Kentucky 5,945,25^ 

Ohio I6,905,2ffr 

Indiana 4,132,043 

IlUnois 3,136,512 

Misaeurl 2,704,405 

Arkansas 424,467 

Michigan 3,112,240 

Plori<ra 669,490 

Wiskoasan 685,92& 

Iowa 199,645 

District of Columbia 1,005,775 



Total .|267,726,57» 
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sheep, the clipping of the wool, and its tran«ipor- 
tatioB to market, amounting, probably, to $10,000,- 
000 more. 

The annual product of wool, at an average of 
two ard a half pounds a head, is fifty millioHS of 
pounds. 

Of these 20,000,000 of sheep, Vermont, with a 
population of. but 292,000 souls, has 1,681,819, 
being an average of fivd and three-quarters to every 
man, woman, and child, in the Stkte. The capital 
invested, upon the basis of the estimate of $130,- 
000,000 for the whole country, is about ■ $1 1,- 
000,000— equivalent to $38 to every soul in the 
Stete. . 

Of the 20,000,000 of sheep, New-England, New- 
YorkfPennsylvania, and Ohio, have over 13,000.000. 

The owners of this amount of capital are cultiva- 
tors of the soil. The evils which have been sup- 
posed by some to be inseparably eoonected with 
labor in manufacturing establishments, it will not 
be pretended attach to the employment of the 
shepherd. AH the influences connected with this 
employment are the most favorable to moral purity 
aad genuine independence; and I may proudly 
jMiint te the well«known character of the people of 
my own State, as evidence ef the truth of this 
assertion. 

The claim, on the score of jusiicey of the peo- 
ple who have made such larjfe investments, to a 
legislation which shall not abandon them, is too 
obvious to need comment. I pass to the broader 
view of the subject, which regards the wool-growing 
interest as a national concern. 

Wool is a raw material of vast importance in a 
national point of view. It is a leading object in 
the protecting policy to render our country inde- 
pendent of foreign countries in time of war, as to 
articles of indispensable necessity and comfort to 
the people at large, as well as to the troops en- 
g^ge^ in our defence. In these respects, the va- 
rious forms of woolen manufactures are second to 
none which our soil and our industry' can produce. 
It is a fact which ought to be remembered, that, 
at the commencemient of the last war, we found 
ourselves dependent on our enemy for munitions 
of war and clothing for our armies — supplies ef 
which were, to a considerable extent, obtained 
thrroQgh an illicit commerce with that enemy. 
The price of wool rose during the war to two and 
three dollars a pound, and of woolen cloths to ten, 
twelve, fideen, and eightsen dollars a yard. 

Can any wise statesman, in this view uf the sue- 
ject, be indifferent tp the great woolen interest, 
both manufacturing and agricultural, which has 
come into being under the combined influences of 
the last war and^ the protecting legislation which 
followed it? Shall we learn no wisdom by the 
things we have suffered ? Can wis shut eur eyes 
to the possibility— the probability, even— of war ? 
In other respects we do not ; and why should we 
in this ? We expend millions, annaally, upen for- 
tifications, «hips of war, the procuring of ordnance 
and ordnance stores, and in the manufacture of 
various descriptions of arms suited to our defence. 
In thi's we act wisely-— at least in accordance with 
the maxims which have hitherto governed the 
world* We regard these preparations as indis- 
pensable; and yet have we no wisdom to see that 
the fostering and sMstaining of the interest to 
which I have referred, as well as the iron and other 
interests, are also lndispenHa^.>le ? We have com- 
mitted to vf the power to nriake war; and we may 



be involved in war with the most powerful nations- 
in the world ; and yet the opponents of the pro- 
tecting policy would disarm us of the power pos- 
sessed by every other nation upon the face ef thfr 
earth — that of developing and maturing all the 
resources necessary to the putting forth of their 
utmost strength in the conflicts we may have with 
them. 

Let ug, then, carry out the policy which has not 
only brought into existence manufacturing estab^ 
lishments connected with the wool-growing interest^ 
which need continued protection, but which hae^ 
produced large investments in the production of 
the raw material, which it would b6 unjust to aban* 
don, and which cannot be abandoned vrithout the- 
hazard of our being again placed in a state of ho* 
miliating dependence in the event of another war. 

And, sir, we ought to protect wool, and its maau- 
faetures, not only to save from sacrifice present 
investments, but with a view to an increased pro- 
duction in these departments of industry. A just 
regard to our safety and our independence demands 
that the almost boundless capacities of our coun- 
try in these rospects should be developed and im- 
proved. 

I have spoken of wool as an important raw ma- 
terial. My remarks are applicable, of course, to- 
the raw materials connected with the manufactures' 
of iron and other manufactures of great national 
importance, in regard to which we ought to be in- 
dependent of the world. 

There is one important raw material for which 
we are not dependent. I refer to cotton. Bnt 
what laid the foundation ef this independence f 
Sir, it was protection. By the revenue law of 
1789, cotton was protected by a duty of three cents- 
a pound, which has been continued ever since. It 
is asserted that it does not need the duty now. 
Whether this be true or not, it needed it tkenr 
and it is by no means certain that if will not againf^ 
require it. The cotton interest grew up under 
that protection. And should not the growers of 
cotton be willing to aid, by protecting legislation,, 
in giving stability to the great woel-growin^ inter- 
est, which needs like protection ? Will the South- 
be insensible to this appeal, because unlike the 
wool-growers, the cotton planters are not depend- 
ent for their market upon the demand of our own 
country? Can the (act that great Britain does not 
receive a pound of our wool in exchange for the 
millions of her woolen fabrics sold to us annually^ 
while she takes millions of the Southern staple, 
have the effect of rendering the South indifferent 
to th^ claims of the wool-grower upen the foster- 
ing care of a wise and an impartial legislation T 
Have we not ** one country and one destiny ? '* And 
shall any part of this *'' one country " find in its 
exemption from excluding foreign legislatien, a 
motive for indifference te the interests of another 
part, which is subjected to the injurious effects ef 
that legislation ? Nothing, it seems to me, can be 
more selfish and monopolizing than this, unless it 
be that British legislation which, for the sake of 
employing British looms and spindles and pauper 
abor, receives, upon a small duty, the great 
Southern staple, while, to protect the landed in- 
terest of the kingdom, it excludes, or burdens with 
excessive duties, all the productions of onr North- 
ern, Middle, and Western agriculture. 

For tjie purpose of showing the effects of for- 
eign legislation upon the cotton interest, compared 
with other intertdts, I present the following state- 
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mcnts, drawn from official reports, of the exports 
of articles the growth, produce, and manufacture 
of the United States'. They furnish materials for 
eomparisons in the following particulars : 

L The average annual export of cotton far five 
years, ending September 30, 1840, compared with 
the average export of all other productions of 
the United States — 

. 1. To all the world ; 

2. To Groat Britain and her dependencies ; 

3. To England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

II. The average annual export of cotton for the^ 
five years referred to, compared with the average 
annual exports of all the agricultural products of 
-the United States used for the sustenance of man — 

1. To all the world; 

2. To Great Britain and her dependencies j 

3. To England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

STATExMENT. ^ 

Average annual export for 1836, '37, '33, '39, and 
'40, to 9II c'juntries of all articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States. $102,588,892 
Average annualexportof cotton to all countries 64,238,225 

Domestic exports, other than cotton $^8,350,667 

Average annual exports of all domestic produc- 
tions to Great Britain and her dependencies. . . .$60,200,131 
Average export of cotton to the same coantries . 45,560,647 

Exports, other than cotton .$14,639,484 



Averagfe annual exports of all domestic produc- 

, tions t9 England^ Scotland and Ireland $53,295,933 

Averse annual export of cotton to same Coun- 
tries ,.. 45,515,137 

Exports, othel: than cotton 7,780,796 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPORTS 

«roR 1856, '37, '38, '39, and '40, of animals, and the pro- 
duct OF ANIMALS AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 



JLrtvelet Exported 


To all 
Countries. 


To G. Britain 
if dependencies. 


To England, 

SeotUmd, and 

Ireland. 


Beef,taUow,hide» 
and homed cat- 
tle 


$561,482 
139,340 

1,533,522 

337,373 

363,413 

5,447,378 

868,864 
306,319 

• 

339,572 
2,196,424 


$291,608 
39,616 

386,072 

288,410 

358,495 

2,608,385 

' 489,885 
170,064 

225,544 
495,739 


$68,052 
2,735 

355 


Sutter and cheese 

Po rk ,bacon,ham8, 

lard, eind live 

bogs 


Horses,mules,and 
sheep 




"Wheat 


139,338 
955,523 

12,714 
95 

21,238 
274,669 


Flour 


Indian corn and 
meal 


«hip bread....;. 

Ilye,r je meal,oats 
and other small 
gfrain,aad pulse, 
potatoes,and ap- 
ples. 


JRice 


Total 


$11,766,615 


' $5,358,818 


$1,474,719 



■Comparison of the Export of Cotton with the results of the 

foregoing Table. 

Average export of cotton, for five years speci* 
&ed, to all countries $64,238,225 

Average exports of all agricultural products, 
consisting of animals, and the product of ani- 
mals, and vegetable food.. 11,766.61 5 

Excessof cotton export ,...% $52,471,610 



Average export of cotton to Great Britain emd 
her dependencies $ife,560,647 

Averaffe exports of the specified agricultural - 
productions to the same Countries. » 5,353,818 

Excess of cotton export. ^ $40,206,829 

Average export of COTTON to Englandt Scot- 

landy and Ireland $45,515,137 

Average exports of the specified productions to 
the same Countries 1,474,719 

Excess of cotton export .$44,040,418 

Let us now look a moment at these restllts. 
Traey are— " 

1. That the single article of cotton continued a 
little eifer sixty-two and a half per cent. (62.6) 



of the whole of our domestic exports to all foreign 
countries —heing $25,887,558 more than the ex- 
ports of all the other products of the fisheries, the 
forests, the agriculture, and the manufactures of 
the entire Union. 

2. That of all our domestic exports to Great 
Britain and her dependencies^ cotton constituted 
over seventy-Jive and one-half per cent. ^ (75.66)— 
heing $30,921,163 more than the exports to that 
kingdbm of all our oth^r productions. 

3. That, of the $45,560,164 of our exports of 
cotton ta Great Britain and her dependencies, 
$45,515137 went to England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, $43,475,484 of ic to England,) as a raw 
material, to be sent to this and other coontries in 
the form of manufactures, atVn advance upon its 
cost of from 100 to 2,000 per cent., for the benefit 
of British capital and la'^or. 

4. That that $45,515,137 werth of cotton, ex- 
ported to England, Scotland, and Ireland, consti- 
tuted more than eighty-Jive' per cent. (85.4) of all 
our domestic exports to those countries ; exceed- 
ing all such exports to them,-t)ther than cotton, by 
the sum of $37,734,341. 

5. That our exports to all countries, of those 
productions ef the agriculture of the United States 
consisting ef animals, the product of animals, and 
vegetable food, being $11,766,615, constituted but 
about eleven and one-half per cent. (IX.Al) of our 
whole domestic exports. 

6. That the exports to Great Britain and her 
dependencies of all the productions of our agri- 
culture just mentioned, being $5,353,818, consti- 
tuted but about »i?ie ^^r cent. (8.9) of our whole 
domestic exports to the same countries. 

7. That our exports of cotton to aU countries ' 
was five and a half times the amount of all our 
exports of the agricultural productions specified 
in the table just presented. 

8. That our exports of cotton to Great Britain 
and her dependencies ($45,560,647) were eight 
and one half times the amount of our whole ex- 
port to that kingdom and its dependencies of all 
the productions oi our agriculture specified in the 
table, and more than fifteen times the amount of 
our whole export of wheat and flour to that 
kingdom and its dependencies, including the ex- 
port of $963,714 worth of those articles through 
her North American colonies,./<?r the benefit of her 
navigation.* 

9. That Df the $5,353,818 of our agritultucal 
exports to Great Britain and her dependencies, 
specified in the table, but $1,474,719 was exported 
directly to England, Scotland, and Irelaod, being 
three and one-fourth per cent, only of the average 
amount of cotton exported, during the years spe- 
cified, to those countries ; from wliich, neverthe- 
less, we received, during the same years, merchan- 
dise, principally British manufactures, averaging 
$53,619,434 per annum. i 

Upon these results I make no comment. They 
are sufficiently startling to awaken the attention 

* This $963,714 of wheat and flour was the avefage"offive 
years. ' The amount during the first of those years was but 
$282,233, while in the last it was $3,028,580. So the amount 
of wheat and flour exported direct to England, Scotland » 
and Ireland, during the first of the averaged years, was but 
$1,134, while in the last it was $4,072,952— showing the fluc- 
tuations produced by the operation of the British Corn Laws. 

Wheat is admitted into th<r North Americau coiooies duty 
free, to be manufactured and shipped to foreign couDtrios 
An jSrtHjA vessels ; and all our productions are admitted into 
certain free " w^irehoasing ports" of those colonies . 
free of duty, to be re-ex ; orted as colonial produce in British. 
bottoms for the benefit of British navigation. 
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of the country, especially thoae portions of it whose 
intereots are to he sacrificed, vnder the pretence 
of " free trade/' for the benefit of the cotton-grow- 
ing interest — the only interest in the United. States 
which the policy of foreign liations, and especially 
of Great Britain, will permit to enjoy that freedom. 
I have spoken in general terms of foreign legis- 
IcUion affecting the agricultural staples whose ex- 
perts bears such a small proportion to that of cot- 
ton. Let me specify by % reference to the British 

tariff duties on th? leading articles. 

Artic^, Rate of Duty. 

Beef, per cwt £0 12s. Od. equal $2 88 

Horn cattle, prohibited.^ 

Butter, per cwt 10 " 480 

Cheese, per ewl 010 6 " 2 52 

Pork, salted, per cwt.. 12 << 2 88 

Pork, smoked, per cwt 10 8 " 496 

Bacen and hams, per cwt 18 8 « 6 72 

Sausages, per pound 4 " 8 

Swine, prohibited. 

Sheep, do. 

Wheat and flour, *) Prohibited, ex- 

Indian c<Mii and meal, I cept nearly 

Rye. rye meal, and hai ley r at famine pn- 

Buckwheat, oats, oat meal, peas and beans j ces.* 

Rice,percwt ....£015 equal$360 

Rice, from Rritiah ]>M«e«tfion«,per cwt 10 *^ 24 

Cotton, percwt > 0.2 11 " 70 

Cotton, the produce of, and imported 
finom, Brttu/i jzoMCtfMonf, per cwt. . 6 '" 12 

It is unnecessary to ask attention to the immense 
difference between the duty on cotton and the 
duties on the other productions of our agriculture 
to which I have called the attend on of the Uonse. 
The discrimination, however, between the duty of 
cur cotton, low as it is, and that which is the pro- 
duce cfy and imported, from, British possessions, 
ought to attract the attention of our cotton grow- 
ers, as a piemonitory symptom of what they may 
expect from the indicated policy .of Great Britain 
to supply herself with cotton from her East In^ia 
possessions. As an indication of the success of 
this policy, I will refer to a statement of importa- 
tions of cotton from British India, made in an ar- 
ticle which I find in Hunt's Merchants' Magazine 
for September, 1841, on the subject of " the com- 
merce of British India," which is stated in the 
work to have been written by a South Carolinian. 

Mr. Speaker, the people who draw from the 
soil of this great country the meaafrof humaa sub- 
sistence — especially the grain growino portion 
of them', are beginning to inquire what perlion 
of the people of these United States are engaged 
in the production of the privileged export.. Why, 
they ask, should the boundless capacities of the 
soil and the industry of the North, the Middle, 
and the West, be thus restrained — thus made to 
submit to the cotton growing power ? They de- 
mand to know why they are to be compelled to 
consume foreign manufactures, while payment for 
them cannot be made in the productions of their 
own soil and industry. They ask loudly, and will 
yet ask more loudly, why this perpeiually exhaust- 
ing process must go on for the joint benefit of £u- 

* The duties vary upon a sliding scale, corresponding with 
the prices of grain— rising; as the price faUs, and falfing as 
the price rises. Thas, when the price of wheat pei* quarter 
<«ignt bushels) is at or over 73 shiUlngs sterling, (equal to 
$17 52, reckoning 50 pence to the dollar,) the duty is but one 
shilling sterling per quarter. An the price of wheat falls, th« 
duty, By a nearly corresponding process, rises, so that it 
equals the price wken that descends to 43 shiilinigrs. ' 

The duty an flour is regulated by the sttaie rule, the bar- 
rel of flour being, by law, deemed equal to 38^ gallons of 
wheat 

The same mode is adopted of increasing or diminishing 
the duties upon Indian com and other grains, though not 
preciiely in the same ratio, and of course, not with refer- 
ence to the same prices. 

The result is, as intended, an almv-t total exclusion of for- 
eign grains, flour, and meal, when at moderate prices, and 
tfasir admission only in times of extreme bcarcity. 



ropean capitalists and American cotton growersf 
The people of whom I speak want a market, and 
a steady market for the fruits of their labor. If 
ttiey cannot have it abroad, they ask Congress of the 
the United States give it to them at home — by legisla* 
tion which shall give a uniform and efficient protec- 
tion to manufacturing industry-r-and save it and 
thenif together, from die effects of a selfish, monopo- 
lizing, crushing foreign legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know that the facts and 
arguments and appeals submitted, or to be suh-^ 
mitted in the debate on this question, can make 
any impression upon the power that rules this na- 
tion. But there is one argument which will yet 
make an impression, and that, in my opinion, at ne 
very distant day. When our cotton shall come to 
be excessively burdened by the British tariff, or 
utterly excluded from the British market, then 
will the appeals now made by the manufacturing 
and prevision-raising and wooUgrowing portions of 
th9 country be remembered, and their force felt. 

I have already alluded to the recent efforts to 
extend the cultivation of cotton in British India. 
The cotton growers, it 'is evident, are aware of 
these efforts, and of the success which has attended 
them. . Sir, they ought to awake from their delu- 
sive dreams of an uninterrupted and perpetual 
demand for their great staple in the British market. 
The policy which has begun, will carry on, and 
carry out, the movement to which I have alluded* 
And this is rendered the more certain by the con- 
sideration that the ,motnves of interest in which it 
originated are to be reinforced by those of higb 
moral principle — a principle which is rapidly 
gaining strength both in Europe. and in America— 
urging a discontinuance of the use of these articles^ 
which are the production of forced, and unrequited 
labor. 

It may be well for the South to consider* in this 
view of the matter, whether the time can be very 
far distant when the closing of British ports against 
her great staple shall drive her to the North fer 
her f rincipal market ; and whether it is not wise^ 
as well as patriotic, for her now to aid in giving 
8oli«lity and perqaanency to manufacturing estab- 
ishments, and success to the numerous branches 
of productive industry which are dependent on 
them for support. And she may well consider,, 
also, whether after the North has suffered from the 
fiuctuations ef the policy which to-day forces her 
into manufactures^ and to-morrov: forces her eu^ 
she will feel any very strong inducements to pur- 
chase cotton from the South, when she can get it 
as cheap elsewhere ; whether, when she is asked, 
as she certainly will be, i« due time, to protect it 
by the continuance of the present, or the imposi- 
tion of anew dutv, she will not feel inclined to leave 
the cotton-growing interest tetakeca re of itself. 

Mr: Speaker, it gives me no^ pleasure thus to 
speak of the probable future. * Rather would I 
hop* that the South will abandon its hostility to 
the protecting policy ; and that, under the opera- 
tion of that policy, adapted by wise and prudent 
counsels, and in a spirit of impartial justice, t« the 
present condition ef the various interests requiring 
protection, tjie diversified resources of this great 
country will be rapidly developed, and its East 
and West, its North and South, be more strongly 
bound together by the ties of mutual dependence^ 
and urged onward in a noble rivalry of industry^ 
of knowledge, and of virtue, to the attainment of 
a high and a glorious destiny. 
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Tke Ifeeeasity •f a Pr»tectiTe TarilT «0 a 
Sound Currency. 

At a late meetings of tke ' Home League * of the 
St&te.of New-York, a Committee was appointed 
<to consider and report upon the History of our 
Tariff, its Effect in increasing^ or diminishing^ Im- 
ports, and its Infiuence .xi^ou. the Circulating Me- 
-diuib and the Talue of Property. This Committee 
prompdy and well performed the duty devolved on 
it, and reported the result of their investigations 
to the ^ League ' on the 23d ult. Their Repdrt, 
after a prelin^inary history required, proceeds as 
-follows : 

Your oommittee, after thus briefly tracing the 
progress of the tariff, from the commenoement to 
nthe present time, have provided materials for an- 
swering the quiestion proposed, viz : How far du' 
ties on importations increase or diminish impor- 
't'ations ; and for that purpose they will examine 
'the official documents th-. t give us the amount oi 
the value of .all the duty free aitides imported for 
a series of years, before the passage of the Com- 
promise Act, and for the same number of years 
after its passage. For by means of these articles 
paying no duties, we can measure by figures the 
lull operation of this misnamed, unreciprocated 
£ree trade; and the period is well adapted to test 
its effect, because the nations of Europe have been 
at peace and these articles have been produced 
and brought here,^ subject to nu molestation, quoad 
hoc, it is the genuine . free trade. 



Value of duty frfe articles im 
ported five years next prer 
viotth to the ComBromjse 
Actofl8S3L 



1929. Il,«k5^1 1835 



1830. .12,745,245 

1831,.......; 13,456,625 



1832. 



Value of daty free artioles im- 
ponerffive years next sabse- 
quent to the Compromise 
Act of 1833. 

1834 ...$68,398,180 



.17,940,493 



1836 92,056,481 

1837 69;Sil,029 



14,249,458 |1888. ..60,860 005 

Total $64,637,000 Total $868,490,188 

E&cess of Free Ooods imported in the last 

five years... .....$803,358,188 

Here is exhibited an ax;tQal gain, in five years, 
in the imports of this class of articles, of three 
hundred and three millions oj dollars. 

When it was announced to the ^orld that the 
United States htvd made their ports free and open 
«o scertain productions^ there was a rush for our 
markets from every natioi^ of Europe producing 
similar articles, abd fioods of goeds soon came 
pouring in. So great was the rush, that the duty 
j^ee articles imported into this country the next 
five years after the Compromise Act passed, did 
not fall short of our whole importations of the 
five years preceding, including those that paid 
•duly as well as those that did not, only $18,470,- 
^03. The ports of the United States were the 
iMily free ports on earth which afforded a tempt- 
ing vent, and all the vast accuniulations and refuse 
merchandise of Europe weteishipj^ed for America. 

The effect of abolishing, duties may be lUuatra- 
ted, perhaps, more satisfactorify by a single arti- 
cle, as, for instanoe, silk, and comparing the im- 
ports before and after the dupes were taken off. 
Our average consumption of imported silk, for the 
twelve years preceding the pass&ge of the Com- 

fromise Act, did not equal six millions of dollars. 
Ht a single year since its passage, the consump- 
tion of feroign silks has exceeded three times six 
millions; so that reduiced duties nbt only iacrdase 
importations te an almost incredible extent, but 
consumption is also increased along with it. 



More than three years* ordinary supply of con- 
sumption has been forced upon us in a single year. 
The conclusion of your committee is, therefo>re, 
that the effect of diminishing or annulling duties 
on imports, in the preBent condition of Europe, 
will bie to increase importations to a most extra- 
vagant degree, as the official figures they have ex- 
hibited above most demoHStrably show. 

The next thing required by the resolution, is to 
asce.tain the if^uence of importations ininer^as" 
ing or diminishing our circulating medium of 
m^ney. The circulating medijum of our country 
is composed principally of the notes of banks. 
These notes, which are the measure of the value 
of every description of property, have been in- 
creasing, gradually, (till our late emb^rrassmentfi 
began,) for Mxy years, as property and negotia- 
tions have inareased. They have all been payable 
in metallic money ; and as bank notes are more 
convenient than metal for the transaction of our 
business iu this country, and among ourselves, the 
, metal, is rarely required. In consequence of this, 
the banks which supply these bills have issued 
several times the amount of specie in tbeir pos- 
session. 

While these notes have circulated fi*om citiaen 
to citizen, accomplishing negotiations, all has 
been well ; but after the duty-free articleg were 
increased, much larger amounts of goods were 
inaported into eur country, than before, as we have 
shown by the official reports. The prohibitions of 
foreign countries prevented us irom exporting an 
equal amount of our productions, er, if exported, 
the j[>roceeds were take'n from us by extorting 
] most extravagant dtities. The balance, for a tinae, 
was settled by loans or State' bends, stocks, &c., 
till foreigners became possessed of fronA two Aun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
of these loans and securities, and'their credit be- 
gan to be questioned* Their credit oaee shaken, 
the balances for goods coming in eonld no lohger 
be met by Ipans or stocks, and our bank notes n»t 
being received in the countries from which the 
goods came, metallic money was oisilled - for, and 
as it was chiefly in the vaults of the banks, drafts 
were made on th^n and repeated. This, of 
coarse, compelied the banks to check dieir dis- 
counts, and' the circulating, mediti^ has thereby 
been contracted to the extent, that there i» not a 
sufficiency in circulation to liquidate existing^ 
debts contracted under, a more expanded curren- 
cy, and, at the same time, transact the -ordinary 
business of the ceuntry. £ml>arrassments and 
bankruptcies have been and are the inevit^le eon- 
sequences. As long, therefore, as hank notes con- 
stitute our currency^ and these notes a^ payable 
in metallic money, and the amount of our imports 
exceeds our ekports, the balance will be dravra 
from the hanju in specie, and the iilsues of notes 
#ill be checked, (if managed by intelligent and 
honest directors,) until their notes wte withdrawn 
from circulation, in amount, under ordinary cir- 
cumst&ncej^, equal to,' at l^st, three times such 
bal&nCe, (a) 

The Committee will next ceosider tke effect of 

{a) It is a niaxhn of discreet bankers, that their circnlation 
sbould never exceed three times the araouat of speoie in 
their vaults. The influeHce of impcntatioas in abridging 
our circulating medinra, when thife balanca of foreign trade 
it against us, is, therefcMre, in a teinponnd ratio of three to 
one.. It operates with a lever pow«r in severing the links 
of the ffreat (tfaain of credit which holds together the com- 
merdiarand l^usinsss world* 
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an increased or diminished circulating medium 
en the value of property.. 

The circulating medium of this country, con- 
sisting, as has been remarked, chiefly of notes of 
banks, is employed to measure values in all ne- 
gotiations, and of all property. To Illustrate this 
part of the resolution, we will suppose a commn- 
xtity isolated from all others, with a given amount 
of money, performing the duties of a cinbulating me- 
dium, and supposing one half of the whole were de- 
stroyed in one night, the remaining half would repre^ 
sent the value of the property ; and if all were to 
agreQ, the next day, that one half of a dollar 
should buy and pay as much as a dollar had before, 
no material injury would be wrought ; but if they 
did not agree, the debtor portion ef this commu- 
nity would be obliged to pay double value to the 
creditor portion ; for the contracts are for whole 
dollars, not half dollars. Some of the debtors 
would be compelled to sell, many of them being, 
through mortgages and other pledges, ditectly in 
the power of ^eir creditors. A few rich men, 
(and there are always such in every community^) 
having a large proportion of this circulating me- 
dium in their possession or under their control, 
and understanding the condition of the debtor por- 
tion, as they generally do, would pruchase property 
at their own prices! If the individuals of this 
communis we;re in the way of extensive negotia- 
tions, credit, &c., it is easy i^o se^ the^perfect con- 
fudipii that must ensue— ^the breakii^g up of con-, 
fidence and credit. Labor, already performed, 
not obtaining its wages, would have less motive 
fo:r farxher performance ; a few might find employ 
at low wages, but, to a great extent, there would 
be a suspension. Bankruptacts would become popr 
ular among those who detested them before, and im- 
#prisoanaentfer debtrin the opinicHi of thdse. exposed 
to it, would be barbarity barbarized The circulating 
medium might, in this supposed case, be so far re- 
duced that the whole amount of money or circula- 
ting medium would not pay the sums 4uc to a few 
capitalists, {b) If this community were immediate- 
ly to discharge those hankrupfced, so that they, with 
others, might be employed in productive labor, 
and could open.a trade with a. country that would 
supply them with money ,and put industry in general 
action, and gir© confidence to credit, a large pro- 
portion might weather their difliculties, and save to 
themselves a competency. But if, like the people 
ef the United States, they were so foolish) when 
they had it in their power to enforcie a profitable 
exchange, to agree that for every dollar's value they 
beught, to pay one hundred cents, but for every 
dollar's value they told, they should receive only 
fifty cents, (the other fifty cents to be called duty,) 
for the privilege of trading with them; and if, in 
summing up the account ef trade at the e^id of the 
year^ they should find less money in their commu- 
nis than before, would not every body cry shame 
on the negotiators ef so foolish a bargain ? 

Would it net be the true coursa fer such com- 
munity to make a^rm stand against all exacti<KiB 
on. its productions by ether countries, or balatice 
them by equally exorbitant ceunter charges on 
their productions ; then multiply by industry the 
articles which coul^ be sold abroad as much as pos^. 
sible ; buy only necessaries ; and at the end of the 

(ft) Tb« esUmated wealth of one m^vidaal in the city o( 
New York, is aboat eqaai to two-thirds of the specie of all 
the banks of the UniUd States in 184a It will undombtedly ■ 
exceed all the specie In the cooatry if the " Compromise fl 
Act" goes into fnU effect 



year wo*ld not this comnrunity find, more confidence 
and money, property on the advance in value, less- ' 
want, and general increa^d comfort and prosperity f 

And were this same community in our situation^ 
with a paper currency, would not *he additional 
supply of metallic money, by which nations adjust 
balances, enable their banks to triple the amount 
of money for oil the purposes of production, by the 
stimulus it would give to industry, by increased 
confidence, and enlarged means? The value or 
property might not advance in the precise per bent- 
proportion, 'widi the increase of eirculaling me- 
dium > but the tendeney would- be a continued ad- 
vance towards it. 

The Committee have before them the return ci'' 
the Bank Commissioners of this State, from 183^ 
to 1841, both years included. The circulation or 
all the Banks in 1836 amounted to $21,127,927, 
and in 1842 to '$14^5$i9,333, being a reduction of" 
about 33 1-3 per cent. The ^preciation of pro- 
perty of the whole State has been probably t^uite 
equal to 33 1-3 per cent. ; and, from a table pre- 
pared with much care, it appears that the specie 
in all the Banks of the United States was as fol- 
lows : In 1839, $45,132,637; 3840, $33,105,155 ^ 
showing a reduction 6f over twenty-five per cent, 
in one year ; and from the same table it appears- 
that the circulation of the Banks of the country 
was, in 1837, about one hundred and forty-nine' 
millions of dollars, and in 1840 short of one hun- 
dred and seven millioTis of dollars. Much of the 
real estate bought for purposes of speculation, if 
now subjected to a forced sale, would not bring 
two years' interest on the prices at which it was 
sold. Agricultural pi^oduce of some descriptions- 
has fallen from 50 to 60, and even 75 per cent^ 
Stocks of almost every description have decllBed^ 
and same hove depreciated from par to nothings 
The products of large manufactories, operated by 
machinery, have probably suiTered, generally speak-- 
ing) less than any other property. In many parts 
of the country, particularly the non-specie paying 
and the ispudiating sections, where the vital prin- 
ciple 'of credit has received a sh6ck, a much 
greater depreciation will be found. Tf the depre- 
ciation of the property of the whole country is put 
at 33 1-3 per cent, since our embarrassments com- 
menced, the Committee think it short of the reality. 
The Committee deriving their conclusions fr m 
the established effects of the Compromise Law 
during the eight years previous to the 31st of De- 
cember last, in increasing importations and there-^ 
by drawing from the country the precious metals, 
or, if not actueJly drawn, liable to be drawn, by- 
a foreign debt of from 2»0 to 250 millions of dol- 
liars suspended over them, (which aU cautious 
bankers wiK unceasingly bear in mind,) for bal- 
ances, interest on stock, &c., due to foreign coun- 
tries, and thus inducing a reduction of the currency 
— are of opinion, that if the Compromise Act goes 
into full effect without alteration, there will be a 
farther decline e£ the value of property equal to* 
what has already taken place, making the amount 
of depreciation, since our embarrassments com- 
menee d, 66 2-3 per cent, (c) 

'" ' ■ " II I ■ « ■■■ ■ ■ ^ I ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ^1 ■ I ■ ■* — ■ .1 ■ - 1 ^^^ .■■ iM^ ' i «■!!■ Ml 

' (o) The Committee, in •onring to.this cooclusioB, are aware 
that the duties on some few anlcles wertr advanced at the 
extra seaskm of Congress, in accordance with the boritoatal 
firiciples of die Compromise Law; but even the ii^eqnate 
protectioa which might have been looked for by this law 
18 partially counteracted by the circumstance, that a part of 
them were raw materials required in onr factories ana work- 
shops, and in that pertieular eive foreign cempetitnrs ai» 
addniooal advantage orer Aniencan industry. 
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If obIj nwe axticles, as before enumerated^ made 
^uty free, and redacjfton of duties on the residue, 
«qital to four-tenths, have in eight years, viz. from 
the 15th of March, 1^33, to the 31st December, 
1840, brought down prices 33} per cent., the Com- 
mittee do not consider it unreasonable to conclude 
that four times that number of articles yetr to be 
suidefree of duty by ^e aet after die 30th of June 
next, and a further reduction of six-tenths ef the 
•duties, in addition tofourrtenths within six months, 
that is, between the 31djt of December, 1841, and 
4ihe 30th of June, 1842, will cause another reduo- 
tion in the prices of property fully equal to the first. 
Aa soon, therefore, as the effects of the final re- 
<kaction, the 30th of June next, are fully realized, 
three times the amount of property will be required 
te pay a debt which would have been required when 
our country was in a prosperous condition. The 
loans and other stocks held in Europe, redeemable 
in specie, will require fifteen millions of dollars 
annually to be raised and sent thither, to say noth- 
ing of the two hundred and fifty millions principal. 
If it is said we will pay for it in Hour, England 
will, it is true, allow us to sell to her hungry sub- 
jects ; but only on condition that she takes out 
what she pleases. It is determined by a changea- 
hie com law scale how wtuehf but that scale she 
regulates herself. The owner, when he ships it 
from this country, knows not whether she will de- 
mand an eighth, fourth, er. half. It all depends 
•on how she pleases to more her scale. 

The official statements of Mr. Dodge show that 
«ubj^cts of Europe consume more than forty-one 
iniUions of dollars worth of tobaeco ,per annum ; 
their masters allow us to supply them, on otu* first 
paying them a tax ef more than thirty-five millions 
^f dollars on the same. . Preparations are making; 
to empty the ten thousai^d warehouses of merchan- 
>dise in Europe to supply the free ports of America. 
When the contents of these warehouses come un* 
•der the hammer, and the proceeds are converted 
into specie, we are confident facts will fiilly verify 
<our estimates. 

A very brief summary of the conclusions of your 
-cotnmittee may not be amiss. A tariff of protec- 
tion, to be increased from time to time, so as effect- 
tially to countervail the competition of foreign 
'Countries, and secure to our own mechanics and 
manufacturers ^e home market for all the fabrics 
•of necessity and comfort, and provide a vent for 
agricultural productions, was no doubt the object 
of our revolutionary statesmen. 

They were well aware that reduced duties in- 
creased importations. And a demand for specie 
wiU necessfirily contract our bank bill currency in 
the proportion of three or more to one on the bal- 
ance of imports over exports, thereby reducing 
the prices of property in proportion to the contrac- 
tion of the circulating medium. 

If the views of the patriots of the revolution 
liad been followed out, there is not a doubt that 
our importations would have been, kept down, so 
as to have been fiilly balancei^. by our exportations. 
A sound, steady, and ailequate circulating medi- 
um might then have been maintained, based on an 
abundance of tb.e precious metals, at all times Ciilly 
adequate to' the legitimate business of the whole 
country, and its c^dit fully sustained, it would 
have answered all the purposes of solid (xold ; but 
the firee admission of foreign commodities, from 
^ort-sighted legislation, have produced a violent 



contraction of this circulating medium, and through 
these means reduced the priees of property, and 
thereby deranged values, intrinsically doi^Ung the 
amount to be paid on contracts for money hereto- 
fore entered into ; affecting thereby all the relations 
of our whole social system, embracing those essen- 
tial points which relate to the wages of labor, and 
the necessaries and comforts of life ; which has a^ 
ready bankrupted thousands, and threatens tens of 
thousands, whom nothing will save but a whole- 
some Tariff, speedily adjusted by practical men 
of sound sense. Such a Tariff wUl afford the only 
means by which this generation can be redeemed 
from inextricable embarrassments; embarrass- 
ments which, if not relieved before the present 
session of Congress closes, will blast the prospects 
of the middling and poorer classes now en the stage 
of action, chiefly for the benefit of foreigners,, and 
those among us who have the means and the heart 
to exti-act wealth from the misfortunes and mise- 
ries of their fellow citizens. 

T. B, WAKBMAN. ) 

ADON1RAM CHANDLER,) Cammiftar. 
JACOB T. WALDBN, ) 
Ntw-Yorkf February 2M, 1842. 

Hrhore Btaado |Vew*'S'«rk ? 

In the great struggles of 1816, 1824, and 1828, 
for the Protection of American Labor against de- 
pressing Foreign rivalry and the oppressive influ- 
ences of European policy, New-York, hand in 
hand with Pennsylvania and the entire Centre of 
the Union, was ardently and unanimously feLvora- 
ble to Protection. There was then no party on 
this (](uestion ; though the Federalists of the East 
and the Cities, being deeply interested in Com- 
merce, were geneniUy averse to the l^rotective 
Policy, mistakenly fearing t^hat it would destroy 
Commerce and the Revenue, and lead to Direct 
Taxation ! Now the pretence of its opponents is 
that it will produce too much Revenue, while Direct 
Taxes are their idol ! But out of the Cities, thore 
was here no party ; New-York, through every or- 
gan of her public sentiment, demanded the Pro- 
tection of her Industry. 

We have already published the unanimous and 
urgent Address of the Tammany Society, demand- 
ing Protection even to Prohibition; as also the 
according, responses of Jeffekson, Madison and 
Monroe. We now add to therii the unanimous 
declaration of the Democratic Legislature of 1820 

in favor of that Policy — as follows : 

In Assembly, Febu i, IdSb, 

Report of the Committee on Manufttctures* 

Mr. Ckolius, from the Committee appointed 
on that part of the Speech of his Excellency the 
Groyemor relating to Trade and Manufactures, r&> 
spectfully reports: 

That th^ have maturely considered the subjects 
referred to them, and are fully satisfied that die 
distress that pervades not only this State, but 
every other in tne Union, is produced firom the fol-, 
lowing causes : 

1st. The very great influx of foreign goods since 
the return of peace, which from the extensive 
credit given to the importing merchant induced 
him to give the like lengthy credit to the country 
merchants, who, in consequence, made large pur- 
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chases, calculating that, from the flourishing state 
of Trade at that time, they would no douht be 
able to make good their engagemeiits. Their ex- 
pectations, howQver, were not realized; for, in 
■consequence of the dulness of sale and great re- 
duction of price of our Agricultural Products 
abroad, and the general stagnation that immedi- 
ately followed, they were enabled to make but par- 
tial payments, and in many instances totally failed. 
The importer, to make good his engagements with 
the foreign merchant, forced the payment of the 
debts due him, and heboe followed the distress of 
«11 and ruin of many, who, but for the luring bait 
held out to them, (extensive credit,) would have 
kept themselves within the bounds of their capital, 
an^ still have maintained a good mercantile 
standing. 

2d. Another and still> greater evil arising from 
the great influx of foreign gx>ods is that of the 
breaUng up our manufacturing establishments, in 
which a great number of our citizens have vested 
large capitals, all of whom suffered , severe losses 
and many were totally ruined. 

These evils were not alone confined to those who 
had thus vested their property, for many thousands 
of our laboring class of citizens, who comfortably 
supported themselves and families, were thrown 
out of employ, numbers of which have in conse- 
quence become a public charge. These evils, how-* 
ever, do not stop here ; for it is evident that so 
long as our Manufactures are neglected and the 
Imports continue so much to overbalance our Ex- 
ports as they have done for some years past, es- 
pecially since the terminatioii of the late war ; that 
impoverishing drain of specie which has been going 
on since that period, will continue until it will 
have entirely disappeared, and the distress that so 
generally prevails consequently continue to increase. 
The evils that have borne so heavily on the Manu- 
facturer in consequence of excessive Importations, 
begin now tto be felt by the Agriculturist and the 
Merchant, extend throughout the whole commu- 
nity, and must progress until. our Manufactures 
are again resuscitated and that ralief afforded by 
the General Government, whose province alone it 
is to protect and foster them by such additional 
Duties and Restrictions as shall enable them to 
compete with the foreign merchant. It is a fact 
well known, that the European Nations generally 
have, since the return of peace, entirely prohibited 
the introduction of many articles of British Manu- 
factures, and laid very heavy duties on almost all 
others, they having become in a great measure 
their own manufacturers, while at the same time 
the Produce of their soil is not only sufficient for 
their own consumption, but for exportation. It 
then necessarily follows that the market for British 
goods^ being cut off in a great degree from those 
countries, the Britishmerchant, if strong measures 
are not taken by Congress, will continue to flood 
the country with their Manufactures, more exten- 
sively than they have hitherto, while the means to 
pay for them are continually diminislung. 

From the view the Committee have taken pf the 
subject, they are convinced the time has arrived 
when we must depend upon our own resources ; 
and that it is not only the interest but the duty of 
Grovemment to encourage and protect our Manufac- 
tures—for, to use the language of Mr. Jefferson, 
'^ Tobe independent of the comforts of life, we must 
fabricate them ourselves." And again,'' We must 



now place the Manufacturer by the side of the Agri- 
culturist." The necessity of becoming our own 
manufacturers is more fully enforced by Mr. Ham- 
ilton, who says, "Not only the Wealth, but th6 In- 
dependence and Security of a country appear to be 
materially connected with the prosperity of Manu- 
factures. Every Nation, with a view to these great 
pbjects, ought to endeavor to possess within itself 
all xhe essentials of National supply. These com- 
prise the pieans of subsistence, habitation, clothing 
and defence." The opiaion that ** Trade will regu- 
late itself," and that " the nation is the moat pros- 
perous that purchases where it can obtain the, cheap- 
est," is happily exploded, and many who were op- 
posed to Manufactures, have become their most 
zealous advocates. Among them we find Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who says, ''Manufactures are now as ne- 
cessary to our independence as to our comfort." 

The Committee deem it unnecessaiy to enter 
farther into detail on this subject, believing that 
sufficient has been said to show the necessity of 
giving every possible aid and encouragement to our 
Manufjactures, whereby the present distress will be 
much alleviated, and confidence again restored. 

But to effect this, it is evident *<that the inter- 
ference and aid of Government are indispensable." 

The Committee respectfully submit the follow- 
ing Preamblie and Resolutions for the considera- 
tion of the House : 

Whereas f ii? the opinion of this Legislature, the 
distress which pervades our whole country has 
arisen principally, if not wholly, frOm the heavy im-. 
portations of foreign goods, thepayihent for which, 
in consequence of the low price and increased de- 
mands of our articles of export, having rendered 
the b^ance of trade heavily against u^ has caused 
large quantities of specie to be drawn out of the 
country, and at the same time brought ruin and dis- 
tress on thousands of our citizens, who had vested 
their property in manufacturing establishments, 
which are now entirely unproductive, and rest a 
nead weight on their hands ; And whereas, the 
capital thus vested and lying dead, if again brought 
into operation, and the necessary aid affoided by 
Government to our Manufacturing Interest, the 
Nation would in a short time possess within itself 
all the essentials of National Supply, and thereby 
prevent that impoverishing drain of specie which 
has tended very much to cripple our monied institu- 
tions in their operations, and which must increase, 
if impprtations are permitted to the extent they 
now are, until the precious metals are entirely 
swept fronl the' country — ^therefore, 

Resolved, (if the Honorable the Senate concur 

herein,) That our Senators and Representatives 

in Congress be requested to use their influence to 

obtain such a revision and regulation of the present 

Tariff, and in such o^er manner as shall in their 

opinion tend so much to reduce the importations 

of foreign gqods as shall effectually protect our 

own Manufactures. 

»r^???T& ^^f.**** Honorable the Senate coiKsnr herwn,) 
That his Excellency the Governor be requested to transmit 
a copy o( the foregoing; Resolations to each of the Senators 
and Representatives of this State in the Coogrtu of tlie 

United States. 

^Resolved, (if the Honorable the Senate concur 
herein,) That it be earnestly lecommended to the 
Members of the Legislature and all Officers of Gov- 
ernment of this State, and the Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of this State in 

* iiduea by tlie eieaate. 
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Congress, and tbe Citizens of this State generally, 
to clothe themselves in the manufactured goods of 
our country, and to take all practicable means to 
cause them to be introduced into general use, in 

preference to those of foreign importations. 

*Resoloed, (if tho Honorable &e Seaate concur herein,) 
That measures be taken by the Clerks of the Senate and 
Assembly Qf this State to have tbe foregoing Resolutions 
published at least three times m'two of the public papers in 
each of the counties in this State. 

Riesolvtit That the Clerk delivera copy of the preeettia^r 
Resolutions and Recitals to the HoaoraQle the Senate, and 
request their concurrence hi tbe same. 
By order of tbe Assembly, 

AARON CLARK, Clerk. 

STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

In gfiVATB, March 6, 1821. 
Resohotdj That the Senate do concur with the Honorable 
the Assembly In their said ResolntiOLis and Recitals. 

Ordtlredy That the Clerk delirer a copy of this Resolution 
of Concmrence to the Honorable the Assembly. 

By order. JOHN P. BACON, Clerk. 

STATE OB* NEW-YORK 

In XtEGiSLATURE, City of Albany, ) 
March 7, 1820. 5 
We certify the preceding to be true copies of certain Reso- 
lutions and Recitals adopted and passea by tiie Legislature 
of New-York, at the time and ift the manner and form above 
c«ntain^ and set forth. 

JOHN TAYLOR, President of the Senate. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Speaker of tbe Assembly. 

N. B. This is a certified copy of tbe Recitals and Resolu- 
tions i^hich followed the Report of the Committee on Trade 
and Manufactures as reported in- Assembly and adopted by' 
the Senate* ' . . 

Such was the unanimous^ Voice of New-York in 

1820, . and our information from all parts of (he 
State leads us to. believe that she is unchanged. 
Intelligent and 'true to themselves, we are confident 
that the great mass of her People, Politics aside, 
are in favor of the Protection of American Industry. 

ViiiTersal Free Trad«. 

New-York, March 9, 1842. 
To iUEiiUr: 

For the last eight years I have been an ardent, 
untiring; advocate of Free Trade, in the belief that 
it was the only system adapted tx> develo{>e in the 
best manner the resources of our Country, the 
one most consonant to our institutions, and har^ 
monizing best with the spirit of the People. I 
have thought that levying a Direct Tax for the 
support 4yf Government was the most certain and 
the only honest way to raise the ways and means. 

I still think that, if the whdlq world would pur- 
sue this plan, it would be infinitely better for all 
than for each community to shut out by Prohibit 
tory Duties those products which it could not raise 
for itself. The theory is a beautiful one. It pro- 
ceeds upon the wholesome principle of^' do unto 
others as you would that they^ should do unto you.' 
It is noble, unselfish and charitable. It carries 
out to the fullest extent the old proverb that 
' henesty is the best policy.' But I am afraid that 
it is wholly impracticable until all shall be gov- 
erned by tbe same generous motiyes,<and Nations 
obey the Divine precept to ' love their neighbors 
as diemselves.' I have advocated it irom a reli- 
gions coBrictioa of its necessity, its excellence 
and its beneficial results. The change which has 
taken plaee in my own views has probably occur- 
' red with others. There may, however, be some 
entertaining my old views who, perhaps, if they 
would take the pains to examine their position 
more thoroughly than they have yet done, would 
nd that in these three grand aspects it is not 
quite so impregnable as in their generous devotion 
to abstract truth they have fondly imagined. To 
them I would say, Cherish still the conviction that 



it is best, is right, is expedient for Nations as well 
as in individuals, to be governed by the highest 
morality, the highest benevoloncc, the highest dis- 
interestedness ; but remember diat the charity 
which provides not for its own household is worse 
than the most niggardly selfishness ! 

The superiority of Free Trade I have supposed 
to be founded upon the fact that in no other way 
could a just value be put up«n all commodities 
than by opening all markets to the competition oF 
the whole world. In this manner alone would 
prices find their natural level. 

The excellence of Fr^e Trade I have supposed 
to be demonstrated by the inevitable deduction thnc 
if there were a imiversat competition, the temp- 
tations to fraud, to unwise speculation, to grasp- 
ing monopolies, would be removed, and false in- 
voiees, false swearing at Custom Houses, smug- 
gling and their attendant evils would cease. 

The beneficial results, it is evident, would be 
realized in lower prices, and supposing Free 
Trade to be universal, a free exchange of commo- 
dities and a mi>re. certain regulation of Trade. 

Now as to the first, it is a matter of history that 
since the downfall of the Protective System and a 
reduced scale of prices, values have been fluctua- 
ting, competition between our own and foreign 
merchants has been destroyed by the destruction 
of our own merchants — ^so that the Counti7 has 
actually paid as much for foreign goods since the 
reduction of duties as it did before, with only 
this trifling odds that the difference in price has 
been pocketed by the foreigner, to the ruin of our 
own merchant and the impoverishaent of the 
Country. ^ 

In regard to the second, frauds ot all kinds at 
the Custom House have been multiplied, false in- 
voices ieire as plentiful as blackberries, and specu- 
lations have run to an excess- of riot that parallel 
tbe frenzy of the South Sea Mania and the Missis- 
sippi Scheme. 

The beneficial results are found in the decline of 
the prices of all our own Productions, the stagna- 
tion of Business, the ruin of the Mercantile classes, 
and the reduced value of Land, Labor, and Prop- 
erty of every description. 

- The history of every ooraraercial Nation is a 
history of protective Duties. Foremost in the list 
is England ; Holland has done her part ; France 
is certainly not lukewarm ; and all the manufao- 
turihg and commercial states of Europe, seem sel- 
flshly to prefer their own interests to the welfare 
of their neighbors. Our chivalrous Southern friends 
will soon be taught that the Cotton of India will 
be protected by England to the exclusion of their 
own, and we shall have the satisfaction of showing 
to the whole world that in our desire to set them 
a high example we can, to use a homely phrase, 
bite off our own noses, quite as closely as ever it 
has been done before. Pax VobiscuH. 

Remarks on the above. 
Our correspondent is wrong in one of his funda- 
mental positions : Free Trade loovld not be uni- 
"^ormly henejici'al if it were universal. Its inevi- 
table effect would be to continue and increase the 
predominance of any particulcur nation which had 
obtained an ascendency in any branch of business 
under a different state of things. It would tend to 
confine the production of Tea te China, Coffse and 
Sugar to the West Indies, Tobacco,'Rice and other 
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staples each to the particular region wherein its cul- 
ture (if at all difficult) originated. If Free Trade 
had been universally established twenty-five years 
ago, England, from her previously acquired as^ 
ceivlancy alone, would have monopolized most of 
the Commerce and Manufactures of the world for 
an inde^nite period, greatly to the prejudice of the 
general well-being. Let none imagine that this 
preponderance would prove that it is cheapest so, 
and therefore best for all. Facts prove the con- 
trary. For more than a thousand yean Europe 
imported her Silks over land from India, though 
they might have been produced on her own soil, 
after a brief interval of efficient and fostering Pro- 
tei^tion, at least one hundred per ce<it. cheaper.— 
niinois could now pay for the Cloth she annually 
needs vastly cheaper— that is, with less of her 
Produce— if made on her own soil than if im-' 
ported ; yet, unders a system of Free Trade it 
would inevitably come from England at a^less cost 
in dollars, but more in budhels of grain. We are 
at this moment buying all our Zinc from Europe at 
a eost of #ix to eight cents a pound, when a jnillion 
tons of it may be mode in New-Jersey at a cost of 
less than six cents. Yet nobody has imdertaken 
to mine it because,' if it tcere undertaken here, the 
foreigtiers who now supply us would at once put 
the price down to the lowest possible point (and 
the transportation is little or nothing, zinc being 
often imported as ballast,) and thus ruin the man- 
ufacturer, when they could put their prices up to 
eight or ten cents again. 

These are a few instances; we might multiply 
. them, but it is needless; , Protection is not the in- 
terest of one nation merely but of all nations, and 
as such vre advocate it. A reasonable duty levied 
by each upon the importation of such articles as it 
can well produce tendfi to temper the appetite for 
exotic luxuries, for foreign goods because they ar& 
foreign, and to diffuse ovef'altthe earth the know- 
ledge and exercise of the various arts of life. Pro- 
duction is thus rendered more a<;tive. Labor finds 
' more vsu'ied and constant employment, and a more 
adequate reward. Free Trade makes Alabama a 
Cotton Piantatioh ; Jamaica a coffee-field ; Sicily 
a wheat-field; Sheffield a pin factory, &c. &c. — '< 
But this policy dqes aot develope men; it does 
not inform them ; neither does it feed them. A 
largely exporting country" is always a- peorcoun- 
tiy; much of its labor is unemployed and unpro- 
ductive ; and very much of the product is consumed 
in transportation, exchar^ges^ &c. &c. There will 
be rich merchants and factors in Egypt, Sicily, 
£)ngland, the West Indies, the Planting States, 
&c. but the Laboring mads w;,ll be poor and de- 
graded so long as thcsy do not produce the great 
bulk of their own. necessaries of life. Such are 
the general considerations on which we advocate 
Protection as a sound principle of National Policy, 
quite apart from all regard to what other nations 



do or may do. We do it not in ill will to other 
Nations, but in kindness and good feeling to all. 

Ed. Tribune^ 



and Iniports. 

We take the following table of Manufactures of 
the United States compared with the Imports of 
t^he same articles respectively, from the Washing- 
ton Globe, where it is published to subserve the 
cause of Anti-Protection. The reader will uztder- 
stand that the value affixed to the Tmported,^Goods 
is the Custom House or Importers' Valuation. — 
The ac^tto/ value of those Goods ^^as doubtless 
One Hundred MUtiem of Dollars — at least half 
of which might have been~ saved to the country and 
added to the wages, -savings and comforts of its 
Working Men by efficient Protection. Since Sep- 
teniiber 30, 1840, at which time the years in- 
stasoed in this -statement closes, the importation 
of several articles included in this table has been 
largely inorsased, to the great injury, and often to 
the utter destruction of the Home M&nufkcture. — 
But here is the table : ' 

Manufactures of the United States and Imports 
of Maainfckctured Ooadsin 1830-40. 

Home Manufactttres. Imports. 

Woolen... $2d.696,999. -$6,883,846 

Cotton 46,350,453.. 5,504,484 

Silk. 119,814.. 10,011,750 

Flax , :. 322,205.. 435,346 

Mixed :.. 6,545,503^. 3,201,000 

Tobacco .- 5,819,658.. 853,833 

Machinery 10,980,581*. 

Hardware, &c, . . . . . . . 6^451 ,967 .. 2,568,070 

Cannon^— small arms,.. 2,654,540.. 118,589 

Precious metaU. •.--.- 4,734,9601. 622,549 

Various " 9,779,442.. 2,937,000 

Granite, &c , 2,442,950.. 

Briclifs and lime 9,736,^45^. 

Hats, caps and bonnets, 10,179,848.. 445,698 

Sole leather... « 15,586,258.. 

Upper" 9,455,670.. 

Other " 13,134,403,. 473,091 

Soap and candles : .... 5,487,436 . . 96,307 

Distilled liquors.. 10,350.656.. 1,592,000 

Fermented " 4,653,556..- 148,099 

Gunpowder... 1,077,341.. 4,521 

Drugs, |)aints, &c 4,151,899.. 2,130,140 

Turpentine, &c...«.^.. 660,827.- 

Glass..-.- 2,800,208- 202,000 

Earthenware 1;104,825.- 2,010,231 

Sugar 7,250,708.. 5,581,^50 

Chocolate ...* .. 79,900.. 1,294 

Confectionary ......... 1 ,143,985 . . 103 

Papw 6,153,09^., 7O,1»0 

Cordage : 4,078,30ft.. 102,938 

Musical Instruments.. 923,824 •• 

Carriages and wagons. 10,891,887.. 

Flour .w 37,022,810.. ' 

Otherproduceof miUs. 76,545,246.. 

Ships built. 7,016,094.. 

Furniture 7,555,'405.. 234,751 

All other manufactures, 34,785,353.. 4,000,000 

Aggregate value, $395,832;615 |51,14$,711 
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Speech of Mr. Morrin^ of Pa.j 

Mr. Edward J.. Morris, a young Member of 

the Pennsylvania Legislature from Philadelphia, 
delivered on the 4th ult. an able and convincing 
speech in favor of Protecting American Industry. 
Not having room for the whole, we give the sum- 
ming up of his argument at theconclusion, whibh 
is as follows : 

I shall not pursue this discussion farther, ex- 
oept to glance at the gist of the whole argument 
against the Tariff — i. e. the old exploded doctrine 
that it taxes the consumer for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. A complete refutation of this charge 
is to be found in the descending prices of American 
goods since the imposition of the Tariff. Before 
1816 the price of a yard of cotton' shirting was'35 
cents and the wages of a' factory boy 50 cents per 
-week; now the same shirting is.sold for 6 cts. and 
wages of the operatives has risen to |2 00 per 
-week. Thus, before the Tariff, the factory boy 
could buy only one yard 4- JO for his week's work ; 
under the burdens of the .protective system, for 
his weekly labor he buys 23Ji yards, thus proving 
that tJie effect of the Tariff has been to raise wages 
and lessen the prices of articles for wear. 

Such has been the effect upon all other fabrics 
made in the countryr— upon, our woolens, hosieries, 
and paiticularly upon our calicoes, which in neat- 
ness of pattern, richness of color, and strength of 
texture, now maintain a successful competition 
with the English calicoes, both in the domestic 
and in the foreign market.. Our cottons are now 
produced so cheaply that we have driven the 
British dealer from the South American market, 
and we are enabled to compete with him, and the 
Hindoo,' even in the^ East Indies. I, myself, have 
heard American cottons cried in the streets of Con- 
stantinpple, and have seen the yoluptuous Turk 
roll his head in a turban of American cotton, and 
swathe his luxurious limbs in the cotton stuffs of 
Lowell and Fall River. Our manufactures now 
find their way into all the opei^ markets of the 
world. , . 

Now, sif , from all this wide range of discussion 
into which I have been driven by the general atp 
tacks upon the whole policy of Protective duties, 
I think the following practical conclusions may be 
deduced. 

1. That no nation has ever become prosperous, 
powerful, rich or really independent, but by the 
protection of its own msuiufactures and productions. 

2. That such has been the policy of England, ef 
all the great states of the world, and such the es- 
tablish^ practice of the Colberts, Sullys, the Wal- 
singhams, the Pitts, the Hamiltons, the Jerffer- 
sons, and all the other great statesmen. 

3. That such has been the policy of the United 
States from their origin as a nation to 1833. 

4. That the manufactures of this country have 
been created and developed by the Tar^, and that 
they are now abundant sotoces of national weakh. 

5. That in the progress of our manufactures, the 
«om-grower of the West, the cotton-planter of the 
South, and all the agricultural interests, have been 
greatly benefitted by the opening of a domestic 
market. ' ■ 

.6. That the charges preferred against the estab- 
lis^nent of Manufactures as tending to corrupt 
ana demoralize society are entirely erroneous, as 



demonstrated in the condition of the manufactur- 
ing population of this country. 

7. That the relaxed Tariff tends to excessive 
importations, which drain the country of specie,, 
and derange all business and monetary operations. 

8. That the Protective policy is a policy of self- 
defence, and necessary to National Independen^ce,. 
evinced in the formation of the German League. 

9. That the old cry, that a Protective Tariff is a 
taxation of the consumer for the benefit of jhe 
manufacturer is a fallacy, as evinced in the rapid 
growth and constant cheapening of* Manufacturer 
in this country, since their establishment. 

And lastly, in every point of view^ National, Po-' 
litical and Social, the Protective System is pro- 
ductive of the greatest benefits.' 



Tke AmericaM I<aborer. 

PROSPECTVS. 

Under tlie abotre title the sHibscribers will publish on the 
Ut of April, 1842, and on t he 1st of each sacceedlng month 
a Magazine Of Facts, Arguments, Statistics, Speeches, Ed;^ 
toriab, Stc. tc, devoted exclusively to the advocacy and de- 
fence of the policy ot Protection to Amgrican Labor. 
against the selfish and grasping policy of Foreign Natioiis, 
especially of those with which we chiefly trade, which shut 
out of their ports the great bulk of our Products, and espe- 
cially th©se of our Free Labor, while they glut onrmaiketis, 
bankrupt Q»r Merchants, depreciate our currency and fam- 
ish our Laborers and Artisans by pouring in upon Us the 
products of rt«r skill and Industry, on tke easy terms prof- 
fered them by our low and non-Protective Duties. This 
Magazine will inflexibly and anleatly advocate the true 
American Policy of countervailing these gross exactions 
of Great Britain and other Nations by a system of direct, 
avowed Protection to our Home Industry which shall 
be thorough and efficient. 

The American Laborer will affirm and maintain the 
policy of encouraging and fostering by wise legislation the 
establishment and growth in our country of new or -yet fee- 
ble braocbes of Industry, such as the Culture of Silk, the 
Manufacture of wliatever fabrics of Wool, Cotton, Iron, tc, 
may be necessary for the supply of our owm wants and to 
secure and perfect our^ Indepencjence. It will demonstrate 
that the true and permanent interests of all, but especially 
of the'Agriciiltaral and Working Classes universally, will 
be infallibly and signally promoted by adoptiag and carry- 
hig out the Protective Policy, and that the Wages of Labdr,^ 
the average price of its Produce, and the3»ggregate Product 
of the National Industry, wUl be surely and largely en- 
hanced thereby. In short, this work is intended to form a 
complete text-book f«r the friends of Protwtion, and a tho- 
rovgh T«futatioa at every point, of the pomicious fallacies 
put forth by the foreign and nusgutded American apologists 
for the policy of one-sided Free Trade. 

The American Laborer will be published monthly in a 
large bctavo form, each number, oontainhig 38 large doabki- 
colunyn pag«s.of closely prutted matter. Each numbo' will 
coBtam on<» great Speech, Report, or other convincing doc- 
ument, and a variety of shorter articles. The work will 
form one complete and comprehensive voltuae of 384 large 
and fair pag:e8» and will be afforded'to singlfe subscribers ftir 
$eventy-five cents each, three copies for Two Dollars, five 
copies for Three Dollars, nine copies for Fiv« Dollars, or 
twenty copies for Ten Dollarsk Paynient is required in ad^ 
vance, m all cases. The lowest possible.pri^e has been 
fixetl in order that its circulation may be rendered univer- 
sal, should the work receive the approbation 6f the public. 

The several Bfome LeHgne«, Agricnllural Societies, Me- 
chanics' Aaseciations and individual friends of Protection 
throughout the Couatry are earnestly solicited to aid us hi 
exteading the circulation of The Laborer. 

GREELEY &M«£LRATH, MAjqxi-sL N. >ork. 

New-York, March 4, 1842. 
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Tlie If ati«iaa1iC*aT«Mti«ii. 

We surrender this number of The Laborer al- 
most entiiely to the Procekdings and Reports 
OF THE National Home Industry Convention, 
which assembled in this City on Tuesday the 5tk 
of April and adjoomed on the 8jii, after a harmo- 
nious business session of four days. The Reports 
firom the several Committees embody Statistics 
and considerations of the highest interest to every 
portion of the Industrious and Producing Classes 
of our People, and we cannot believe thax any 
thing else would be more acceptable to our read- 
ers. We have therefore devoted the whole of this 
number to their publication, and shall make room 
for the residue in our next. These two numbers 
will furnish to our readers at a trifling cost a greater 
amount of reliable and practical informatioa with 
regard to the Res^urces^ Products, Interests and 
true Policy of our young but giant Republic than 
were ever before embodied in any single work. — 
We commend them to universal study and consid- 
eration. 

Of the Convention itself we need say only that 
its works will best show forth its praise. It was 
held at an incoiivenient season of the year for most 
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persona to leave their business and visit New-York, 
and while pecuniary difficulties pressed heavily on 
the great mass of our citizens. Over lylOOfDele- 
gates were chesen to attend it, but only 400 were 
enabled to be present. Yet in those assembled was 
embodied an amount of practical talent, bostnewi 
information, and true apprecxatimi of the National 
Interests, which it would be well for the Country 
if Congress and our Legislature would paraUeL— 
There was very little speaking, and that Httle 
short and to the peint; while to the Reports and 
Statistics the patient attention of the Members, 
arranged in their several Committees, was mainly 
given. Finally, the Convention adjourned in the 
enthusiastic and confident hope that the prayers of 
the Conntiy will be listened to by Congress, and 
that a Protective Tariff, adequate to the wants and 
promotive of the prosperi^ of the great Interestf 
of the Country, will be sanctioned by Congress.—- 
May this expectation not be disap pointed ! 

The New TarUT Bill. 

Mr. Saltonstall, from the Committee on 
Manufactures, has made a long and able Report to 
the House of Representatives, accompanied by a 
bill for the revision of the Tariff. This bill pro- 
poses the raising of the duties on imported goods 
generally from the tioenty per cent, at present 
charged to thirty per cent* vhile>-oftn!iany articles 
it is raised still higher or made specific : For in^ 
stance — 'Iron, B^r, $17 per ton ; Rolled, $25,; 
Pigy $3} Castings, one cent per lb. and upwards; 
all Manufactures of Iron, still higher^-Nail plates, 
two cents per lb.; Nails and Mill Irons three cents; 
Anvils, Anchors, Sledges, &c» two 'cents. Wool 
and Woolens, about forty per cent on an average ; 
Cottons, 7i cents per square yard and over; 
Bagging three cents ; Salt,,eight cents per bushel; 
Wheat, twenty-five ; Oats and Potatoes ten ; Su- 
gar two cents ; Refined, six ; Melasses, five ; Silk 
Goods, $1,80 per lb. and 15 per cent. Shoes— 
12 Ij (children's) to 40 cents per pair; Boots 50 
cts. to $1,25; Wines, 6 to 50 cents per gallon; 
Spirits, 57 to 90 cents. Auction Sales of foreign 
goods are subjected to a du^ of three per cent ; 
and smuggling J or fraudulent undervaluatien, is 
made a misdemeanor , to be punished by fine and 
impriBonment. Such are the principal provisions 
of this important bill, which, though not perfect 
in its details, is excellent in its general chuaeter, 
and, if passed, will operate directly and signally to 
improve the condition and increase the averagers- 
ward of American Laber. 
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D7 The Heportof Mr. Siuhors to the Stai 
of dia U. Stana upon the Reiriiian i^ the Tarifi' 
i* nsw daily aipected. It mil lake Btronit aiul 
clear ground in favor of Protection, and will be 
accODipnnicd by a. Tariif bill of carreipooding 
character. We undarilaBd il will differ from Mr. 
Sallonstall'i mainly in proposing speoifio dutiei 
mora generally and completely. 

The debate on thsie reipeclive bills will proba- 
bly commence in both MouseB veiy early in May. 
The General Appropriation, following the Loan 
bill, has pawed ibe Hoaae, and will goen be de«- 
paccbed in the. Seuau. After thii come* ibe Te 
riff, if the ApportioDment bill doet not take the 
precsdenoe ; or perhapa one will be taken up 
the House and the other ai the same tine in t 
Sraiate. We apprehend ifaat no Tariff bill will be 
perfected before June, but n^eantlme, we rejoiee 
in being able to state, the admitted fact that t" 
DntieB nmri be augmented it now exerting a mi 
beneficent influence upon the course of busiae 
toe pricea of aecutitiea, and the ifeneral canditi 
of the Country. 

C? In the powerful Speech of Mr. StiBS, of 
Vt. published in No. I. of The Laborer, {page 23, 
below the middle) there ii a reference to a atate- 
menC of a SoMh Carolinian, which was intended 
lobequoled but omitted by rainake. It it ai 

-In 1831 («ayi the writer) the importa of Ii 
.-„ EbgUnd w.roVS,BB7 balu^ in 1835, 1 



in nine years. The importadon 
3,95B pounda ; and in 1840 78,70J,i.., 
reaae withoot apsrillol in Ibe hisiorj 
9 aamoiDdit;. la the fim ouarter of 
U were 38.611 balei) anlinthea 
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bilaa." 

Oy The following Delegates have been appoint- 
ed in pursuance of a vote of the Horn Ibpustbt 
CoBVZBTioii, to proceed to Washiagton in behalf 
of the objacu of the Convention. 
Gsn Judo TiUmadgF, N T BdwudCaak,Ny 



la[lu 



JoKph Blunt, N T 
SamrOsUey, Brooklyn, NY 

J r fiuJow, Trey, N 



AbnUJoJwUi.P 



fr"H SchMS", N y ' 
RaihbDiK.Albuiy,NY 



^erfcj.Cl 



I'BEi: 



W4&i,NY LAWhlB,Mieb 

Jonatbui Troaer, NT Ic H Oldianga, do 



in. In the U. B. Braiu In defeiice of ^Pntecllon to 
cut iDdasirT, whicb wearetriktoi topablbh, bntlt 
il cronded oat b; Ibe Reporti of Ibe Hooie Indaitry Con. 

(G- Ibe nan number of Tbe Laborer will he pobllAed 
u loaD ai pcnnble— we bope wUblD a wnh— Id order to lay 
promptly betbre oar readun the renalader of tiie Reports 
and emiilln of Ibe ConnnKon. 

Facia for the Pttpla, 

Il i) a fact, thai len yeara ago we were in proi- 

peroua ciicutnitaacaa, and that now we are tmbar- 

It la a facl, that during the operation of a tarif 
lyittm, aay 1S22 lo 1833, we were cenalanily in- 
crsasiag in proaperily ; and that aince under the 
operaiioa of tbe aali-tarig^ or free trade system, 
we have beea constantly going bach- 
It ia a hct, that ftooi 1832 to !S32, beaidea m- 
crcasingiaweahhalhotne, we paid off a European 
debt of upwards oFOne Hundred ^illiona ; and that 
from 1S32, lo 1843 beaidaa decreasing m wealth 
at home, we baie centraeled debts ia Europe Xa 
the anount of upwards of two htindred milliona. 

It ia a fact that ten ;eara ago the brmsr could 
find a good, a ready cash narkec for bis produce, 
and thai now he cannot. 

It it a fact, thai il is better for the Catmer, that 
tbe iron kauaet, and ibe woolen and cotton cloih- 
ing ha wants for hia family should be. mannfactureil 
at heme, by peraooa who consume hia grain, and 
beef and pork, than ibatlhey be manufaciured by 

It ia a fact, thai if we want to promote Ihe in- 
iBtaii of the farmer, we matt tocuro to him a good 
market at home, as we cannot compel foraiga na- 
tions 10 purchase our prednee. 

It it a facttbatif wewantmanufactoriat to gin 
profitable employment lo our cilisena, and a good 
market to eur farmers, we meat protect oar maoa- 
faciureia by duties oa European imports, as other- 
wits tbey will be unable lo compets with the labor 
of oouDlriee where men a» by hunger compelled 
to work for ten cents aday. 

It is a fact, tbat the present- free trade system, 
between us and England and France coneiata, in 
our admitting, either as free, or at low rales of du- 
ties, Ibe produce and manubctures of those coun- 
triaa ; while they enolude, by high duties, our pro- 
duce, exoepi such articles of crvde produce at ai* 
iadispensably Deceataty to tbeir manufactories, auch 

Ic ie a fact, that under oui last coramercial ai- 
rangament with England, che English are fast sup 
planting our own veiasls, in our own porta. On 
the SSch of Feb., 1843, there were IB the port of 
Savannah, Georgia, 

14£nglUh ships of. 9.750 tons. 

SAmeriotndo 749 " 

IQ Engiiahbarquea 4,933 " 

lAmericando 366 " 

Beaides there were ia port, 9 American briga, 
chiefly engaged in che coaatwise liade. 

Tbesa facta mi^l be gnatly multiplied, but I 
will not Ireapata further ea the patience of your 
leaders, noiC of whom, I trust, will agree wilh me, 

we muiE abandon the hunboggery of free trade, 
and Soucbern abatTBccioaa, aad come back to the 

CtriiUe (Pa. ) eaietle. 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 

First l^ay's ScMi*B« 

BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 

City op Nbw-Tokk, April 5, 1842. 

The National Home Industry Convsntion, in 
pursuance of Public Notice issued by the ** Cen- 
tral Committee" of the Home League, convened 
this day at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

The Contention was called to order by Joseph 
Blixnti Esq., of New-York, on whose motion the 
Hon. Hbhrt Shaw, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed Chairman, and L. D. Chapin, of New- 
Yorkf Secretary. 

It was then yoted that the Secretary announce 
the names of the several States, and that the 
Delegates from the States, as called, rise in 
tbeir places, in evidence of the States represented 
in Convention. It was further voted that the De- 
legates be requested to hand in to the Secretary, 
their names, and the credentials by which they 
were constituted members of the Convention. 

On motion, it was rasolved that a Committee, 
consisting of two members from each State repre- 
sented in Conyention, be appointed to report per- 
muient officers of the Convention, and . that the 
delegates from each State nominate two of their 
numbers as members of that Committee. The 
Conunittee thus c^pointed consisted of Messrs. 
Kendrick, of Maine ; Grinnell and Taf^ of Massa- 
chusetts; Newell and Jackson, of Rhode-Island; 
Fisher and Ripley, of Connecticut ; Doolittle and 
Button, of Vermont ; Schenck and Hart, of New- 
York ; Kinsey uid Miller, of New Jers^ ; Denny 
and Maxwell, of Pennsylvania ; Thompson and 
McCaibe, of Delaware ; R. £. Little, of Illinois ; 
and J. A. White, ef Michigan ; who thereupon re- 
tired in pursuance of their duties. 

During the absence of this Committee, the 
Convention was and ably addressed by nume- 
rous . gentlemen of the Convention on various 
important subjects connected with the interests 
which had called them together. The memorial 
to Congress of those engaged in the Whale Fishe- 
ry, was also read, communicating much valuable 
statistical information. 

The Cenmittee having returned to the Conven- 
tion, reported, through their Chairman, the Hon. 
Mr. Denny, of Pennsylvania, as follows : 

**Reiolved, That the appointment of a President, 
and of one Vice-President from each of the States 
represented in this Convention, and four Secreta- 
xjes, be reoommended for the due organization of 
the Conyention. 



Resolved, unanimously, that the following- 
gentlemen be proposed as suitable persons to fill 
the several offices of the Convention, viz. : 

For President : 
Gen. JAMES TALLMADGE of New-Yock. 

Vice PreMents : 
Gen. Robertson Hall, of Vermont. 
Hon. Hemrt Shaw, of Massachusetts. 
Stanford Newell, of Rhode Island. 
Thomas K. Brace, of Connecticut. 
Stephen Warren, of New-York. 
Harmar Dbnnet, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, of New-Jersey. 
Hon. Judge Howard, of Maryland. 
Robert £. Little, (rf* Illinois. 
A. J. White, of Mchigan. 
Robert McCaibe, of Delaware. 

Seeretaries* 
L. D. Chapin, of N. Y. 
Stephen Conger, of N. J. 
H. D. Maxwell, of Pa. 
Wh. O. Bartlbtt, of Massa. 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to 
fill the vacancies in the number of Viee-Presidents, 
from the Delegates, as the represekitatives of other 
States respectively appear.'' 

The above uominatiens being submitted to a 
vote of the Convention, they were unanimously 
elected its officers. 

The President, on taking the Chair, addr^sed 
the Convention, in acknowledgment of obligations, 
and with signal force and ability, upon various 
topics meriting the attention of that body. 

On motion of Mr. Drinker, of New York, it was 
unanimously voted that the deliberationB of the 
Convention be opened by prayer. The President 
thereupon invited to the desk the Rev. Mr.Choules^ 
of New York, who fervently addressed the Su- 
preme Being. 

Dr. Fisher, of Va., offered the following resolu^ 

tion, which was adopted :— 

** Resolved, that a committee of one from each 
State be appointed, whose duty it shall be to bring 
forward business in suitable form for the consider- 
ation and action of this Convention— embracing 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, the mechan- 
ic arts, and the labor of the country." 

The members of this conunittee having been 
nominated by the Convention, were duly appointed, 
as follows : — 

Messrs. Denny, of Pennsylvania ; Grinnell, of 
Massachusetts ; Chittenden, of Vermont ; Ripley, 
of Connecticut; Nortbn, of New York; Hodges,, 
of Rhode Island ; Godwin, of New Jersey ; Thomp- 
son, of Delaware ; White, of Michigan ; Banks^ 
of Kentucky ; Fisher, of Virginia. 

On motion of Mr. Mapes, of New York, the 
** Central Coamiittee" of the Home League was 
added to the above comauttee. 

It was then voted that this committee be in- 
structed to report sub-commitlees, to make distinct 
reports on the several subjects they may recom-^ 
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mend for the consideration of the Convention. 

The Fresidenty then, on motion, was instructed 
to invite gentlemen in attoodanoe from other 
States, and who may not have heen formally dele- 
gated, to take seats in the Convention. 

It was farther voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to propose rules for the government oi 
this Convention. Whereupon the Chair appointed 
Messrs. Drinker, Shaw, and Clark that com- 
mittee. 

It was then voted that when this Convention 
adjourns, it be adjourned to meet in this building 
to-morrow at nine o'clock, A. M. Whereupon 
the Convention adjourned. 



80C*ii4 l^ay'a 8«Ml«ai. 

CiTT or New York, Apkil 6, 1842. 

The National Home Industry Convention as- 
sembled this day at nine o'clock, A. M., agree- 
able to adjournment. 

The Convention having been called to order by 
the Chair, the Secretary read the proceedings of 
the previous day; when, on motion, the report 
was duly approved by the Convention. 

Mr. Drinker, from the Committee appointied to 
report rules of government for the Convention, 
submitted the report of the committee, which, on 
motion, was accepted, and the rules were unani- 
mously adopted-— as fellows :-— 

" The Committee appointed to present rules for 
the government of the Convention of the Friends 
of Home Industry respectfully report — 

1st. That the joutval of the proceedings be 
read. 

2d. That the President call for reports of com- 
mittees. 

3d. That all motions or questicms be decided by 
a majeri^ of the Convention. 

4th. That no remarks relative to the political 
parties of the day, or of a party character, be en- 
tertained. 

5tb. That no member speak more than twice 
on any question without leave of the Convention. 

6th. That in all other proceedings, the Conven- 
vention be governed by the usual Parliamen- 
tary rules." 

Delegates not in attendance on the call of the 
States on the preceding day were requested by the 
Chair to present their credentials, when nuuiy 
who had since arrived in the, city were dtdy quali- 
fied and took their seats in the Convention. 

Hon. Mr. Denny, from the committee of ^e 
from each State represented in Convention, ap- 
pointed to bring forward business in form for the 
consideration of the Convention, reported the pro- 
ceedings of that committee ; the various subjects 
deemed to be necessary for the action of the Con- 
vention, and the several appropriate sub-commit- 
tees, in part, appointed to report thereupon. The 
report hsving been read, the subjects and their 
committees were severally considered^ and, after 
some amendments, approved of, and other mem- 
bers added by the Conve&tkMi to the committees 
not yet full. The report was then, on motipB, re- 



ferred to the committee for completion. The con»- 
mittees constituted were as follows : — 

1. On the subject of Agriculture, as affected 
by the legislation of other countries, and the Pro- 
tection of American Labor: 

Messrs. Denny, R. G. NieliolRS, Norton, Rev. J. O. Cbooles^ 
J. W. TbonpiOD, W«]sh of N. Y., B. Tiift of Mass., A. 
Spooaer of Brooklyn, h. I.,. S. Carpenter of Mass., R. L. Al- 
len of N.Y. 

2. On Iron and Coal and the Manufactures of 

Iron: 

Messrs. S. Oakley, P. Ripley. Hon. Wm. WilkioauWioslow. 
Flaher of Vs., Murphy, R. P. Hart, J. Oardner, Ryeesott or 
N. J., Kellogg, Dr. Howe, Dwight of Cb, C. fi. Barton of 
N. Y.,Beigen, TraskofMass., CovCTt, Burden, B. Aycrigg 
of Fa. 

3. On Paper and the Manufactures thereof: 
Messn. John CampbeU, Wm. EichMiam, J. J. Mapes. 

4. On Salt and the Fisheries : 
Messrs. J. Arnold of Mam., and D. R. Green. 

5. On Mineral Productions of the United 
States other than Iron and the Manufactures 
thereof: 

Messrs. Wm. A. Crocker, J. P. Simpson, R. P. Hart, Ives 
ofCt 

6. On Wool and Woolen Greods : 

Messrs. Henry Shaw, Peter H. Scfaenek, Mnrphy, Haven, 
Chittenden, O. M. Tibbetts of Troy, J. L. Rattibone of Al- 
banv, J. Peuitof Caynga, S. Beach of Mass., D. O. Keilogi^, 
Kirbyrand W. Deforest. 

7. On Cotton and Silk Manufactures : 
Messrs. Shepperd. Oen. A. Oodwio, N. B. Crai^. A. 

Hodge, Austin Durham, Alex. Wakh, S. H<dbrook. Wm. 
O. Lamb«t of N. Y. Wm. Bmties, J. A. Underwood, Gen. 
NetUeton of Springfield. Mass. 

8. On Glass and Earthen Ware : 

Messrs. Henderson, T. B. Wakeman, Edward Ceok, Jo- 
seph Porter of N. J., and T. H. Whitney. 

9. On Ready-made Clothing : 

Messrs. A. S. Baker, Caleb Lee of Pa., and Prentiss ofR. I. 

10. On Leather and Manufactures of Leather: 
Messrs. Asaph Rice of Mass., Cox of Troy, Geo. C. Davis 

of Mass., Jooa. Trotter of N. x., Joseph Hunt, and Joseph 
Smith. 

11. On Flax, Hemp, and the Manufactures 
thereof: 

Messrs. Wm. T. Banks, John TraTers^T. B. Wakemaa. 

12. On Susar and Sugar Refining : 

Messrs.'-J. J. Sfapes, J. W. Thonapaoi^ DeL, Oen. A. Chan- 
dler^ Wm. A. Cox. 

13. On Bonnets, Hats and the Manufactures of 
Straw, Palm Leaf, &c. 

Messrs. E. Clark, W. A. F. Sproat, of R. I. 

14. On Soap and Candles : 
Mr. W. A. Colgate 

15. On Brushes, Bellows and Combs ^ 

Messri John G. McMarray, C. C. Hav^, [excused j L. 
C. Ives of Ct, Piatt, B. Cary, Cook and Howard. 

16. On Buttons and Pins: 

Means. Edward Cook, N. Y. John L Cowles, T. Slocum 

17. On Mechanic Arts not enumerated: 
Messrs. J. Brewstt^r of Ct. C. Andrews of Pattenon, N. J. 

A. MiUer of Newark, N. J. Bacon, Holmes, T. B. Stulman, 
M. R. Hoe, T. R. Fisher, & Myrick. 

18. On the Genetal Interest of Manufactures, 
the Labor of the Country and the necessity of Pro- 
tecticm: 

Messrs. H. Greeley, N. Y., 8. E. Howard, Vt Newall, 
R. I. andH. D. Maxwell, Pa. 

19. On dEie Influence which Protection will hare 

on the General Interests of the Country : 
Messrs. C. C. Haven, S. Warren, S. E. Howard. 

20. To Memorialize Congress, requesting that 
in modifying the Tariff, a Preamble be adopted, 
similar to that of 1789 : 

Messrs. J. Blunt. A. Chandler, C. Jackson. 

21. On the relations of Protection to the Cur- 
rency: 

Messrs. Bacon, Wakeman, Sproat, Tibbets, H. Shaw 
Beach of Conn. 

22. On the subject of Jewelry : 

H. J. Hoyt, H. Edson, McFadden, J. M. Ward, of R. L, 
J. £. Hyde, 

23. On Finance and the Expenses of the Con- 
vention : 
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Gen. Oodwio, W. W. Driaker, M. E. Tiwttpiony A. 
CbuMJOer' 
« 24. On Resolutions 1 

Bon. H. l^eooy, R. P. Hart, Haven, J. W. Thompson, 
Bipley. 

25. On Duties on ForeiffnQaods sfdd at Auction : 
Mesm. Drinker, Hart. Stitttweatber. 

26. On the Sale of Foreira Goods by Auction : 
Messrs. IT. MOler, H. Norton, J. Blunt, and J. C. Stark- 
weather. ' 

A motion to add to/^tbe subjects enumerated in 
the 8l>ove report diat of ^* The Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals," after some 
debate, was lost. 

A motion b^in; made, that the several commit- 
tees appointed to report upon the subjects sub- 
mitted for the consideration of tHe Convention, be 
requested to retire during the session of the Con- 
vention, for the purpose of discharging their du- 
ties, a debate sprung up which resulted in amodi- 
ficAtion of the mojtion; and the committees were 
thereupon allowed leave so to retire durittg^ the 
session. 

The President intimating the absence of Stephen 
Warren, Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents, and his 
inabtlitjf to be present during the Convention, 
nominated Hon. George M. Tibbitts, of the same 
place, who thereupon was unanimously appointed 
one of ^e Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. E^enny, firom' the Committee on Business, 
bef ore-naentioned, further reported a series of re- 
solotioiis, which were discussed at length by seve- 
ral gentlemen ef the Convention. Messrs. Mape$), 
of New- York, and Stewart, of Utiea, addressed 
the Cenv^ntioA upen the general ebjects of the 
C(mv«ntion, and the interests involved in its deli- 
beratiens, with much ability and effect. The ques- 
tion then being taken on tlie resolutions, separate- 
ly, the first four, and the seventh, were unani- 
mously adopted, and the others, after seme further 
debate, were laid on the table. The tewiAutions 
adoptied were as follows ; 

1. Mamtlvedf That the depressed state of the Agricultaral, 
Mannfactoring and Commercial ipterestsof the whole c«an- 
try calls loadly for the interposition of the General Govern- 
ment, the only power which can consdtntionaUy adopt and 
cany out measinres, now abiofaitdy necessary ior the relief 
of the people. 

2. Rcsolvedt That the Commercial arrangements and pro- 
tective LegisiHtion of foreign govermnent&and the strennons 
efforts bjr foreigners to obtain the contircH of the American 
Market, imperatively demand that the shield of procecti<m 
should be thrown over the American Ladborer, no matter in 
what departmeiit of industry he may be occupied^ 

3. Resolved, That in the present embarrassed condition of 
the Nati(|nal Treamry and the finances of several of the 
States, prompt and efficient measures by Congress for the 
adequate protection of the indnsUy of the countty, giving to 
it life, vigor, and renewed activity, will be among the best 
means of preserving the National Credit and restoring to a 
sound condition and proper level that ot the United states. 

4. Resolved, That based as our Government ^ on ttie in- 
telligence of the whole commtnity . the permanence of our 
free institutions imperionly demands that the labor efthe 
country be constantly, steadily, and efficiently protected— 
that our laboring classes, on whom the chief responsibility 
of mainta'mlng taem rests, may not be reduced to the de- 
graded and starving condioQnf^the labwing claaes ttirough* 
out the rest of the wrorld. 

Mr. Tibbits here submitted a resolution, which 
was referred to the above Committee on. Busi^ 
aess. 

The 7 th Resolution was then refen'od to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

7. Resolved, That a Mrure-bousing system for the bonding 
of Goods on American Aoconnt exdmAvely may be iudi- 
sious, but a n^eoeral bonding system glvhig rimilar advan- 
tages to importen of goods on foreignnacoeunt, would be an 
evasion of the Cash duty system and an fa^uiy te American 
Commerce and Home udnstry. 

[Referred to Committee on Commerce.] 

The Secretaries, on motion, were requested to 



make out a list of the Committees, and the rooms 
to which they are to.be respectively assigned. 

The Secretary, Mr. Chapin, here presented to 
the Convention, from Mr. Aycrigg, recently from 
Washington, the late r^ort of the Chairman on 
Manufactures of the United States House of Re- 
presentatives. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. 
Godwin, of New-Jersey, aslsed leave of d» Chair 
to call the attention of that, Cosmiittee to a meet"" 
ing immediately after adjournment. 

Whereupon, Mr. Stewart, of tJtica, moved that 
each member of the Convention pay $1, in part 
payment ef the various expenses incurred by the 
Convention, ai)d for other purposes, in carrying 
out its objects, which motion was unanimously 
Agreed to. The Secretary was, thereupon, re- 
quested to receive the amount thus paid in. 

The Business Committee reported the followiiig 
resolution which was adopted : 

Reflved, That protection to the labor and capital of this 
country, and the acquisition of reciprocal benefits from 
foreign commerce, should be provided for by laws of Con- 
gress rather than by . treaty stipidations. 

On motion, it was then voted, that when this 
Convention adjourn, it be adjourned to meet to- 
morrow morning at this place, and at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. And thereupon the Convention adjourned. 

Tkird Day's ScMi^n. 

« 

New-Tork, April 7, 1842. 

The National Home Industry Convention as- 
sembled this day^ pursuant to adjeumment, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. On the call of the Conyendon to 
order, by the Chair, the Secretary read the pro- 
ceedings of the previous day's sessior, and hi^ re- 
port was approved. 

Mr. Denny, from the Committee on Business, 
moved the appointment of a Committee on the 
subject ef Bookt, and submitted the names of the 
gentlemen selecfted to compose that Committee. 
The motion was adopted, and the committee ap- 
pointed, as follows; Messrs^ Lockwood, Chapin, 
Van Orden and Wakeman. 

The subject of reports being in order, Mr. 
Mapes, frem the Committee on " Sugar and Sti- 
gar Refining," submitted at length a report en 
those subjects, which was, on motion, accepted. 

Mr. Blunt, from the Committee appointed to 
memorialize Congress, calling for the use by that 
body, in its modification of the Tariff of Duties, of 
the preamble to the Revenue Act of the 4th of 
July, 1778, reported such memorial ; which, being 
slightly amended, was agreed to and adopted. 

Mr. Oakley, from the Committee on '' Iron and 
Coal, and the Manufactures of Iron," proposed 
the division of the subject submitted to t^e Com- 
mittee, whereupon Messrs. Kellogg, Oakley, Fish- 
er, Winslbw, and Ripley, reported on the import- 
ant branches of those subjects. The reports were 
severally and unanimously agreed to. 

On motion, Messrs. Whiting, Napier, Nelson 
and Miles were added to the Commilitee on Bon- 
nets, Hats, and the Manufaotures ef Straw, Palm 
Leaf, &c. 

Hon. Mr. Shaw, from the Committee on " Wool 
and Woollen Goods," submitted a report on those 
subjects, which having been read, was, by request 
of the Chairman, referred back to the Committee to 
he transcribed under their direction. 
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It was then yoted that the several Committees 
have leave to prepare their reports, if desired, for 
publication. 

Mr. Drinker, from the Committee on ** Foreign 
Goods sold at Auction, and Frauds on the Reve- 
nue," reported at length; when, a slight amendment 
having been suggested by Mr. Scheock, the report 
was referred back to the Committee for reconside- 
ration, with leave to report on a subsequent day. 

The Business Committee reported through their 
Chairman, a resolution that a Committee be rais- 
ed on the subjects of Philosophical and Chemical 
Apparatus, and submitted the names of Judge 
White, Col. C. J. Clark, Dr. Fisher, A. D. Fry 
and Isaac Edge, as that Committee. The resolu- 
tion was adopted, and the above Committee ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Horace Greeley, firom the Committee to 
whom had been assigned the duty to report on 
** the Greneral Interests of Manufactures, the La- 
bor ef tjie Country, and the necessity of Protec- 
tion,'' submitted the report of that Committee, 
which was accepted. 

Mr. C. C. Haven, from the Committee on " The 
Induence which protection to Home Labor and 
reciprocal Commerce with Foreign Nations, will 
have on th^ general Interests of the Country," re- 
ported. Whereupob, some remarks being made as 
to the meaning of eertain clauses in the report, it 
was, on motion, temporarily recommitted for ex- 
planation, and subsequently reportedand agreed to. 

Dr. J. Thompson, from the Business Committee, 
called up for consideration the 8th resolution sub- 
mitted by the Committee, and laid on the table on 
the previous day, and ' as now amended by the 
the Committee. Aft^r some spirited remarks this 
resolution was adopted, as follows : 

8. Ruohedj That it is hereby recommended to the friends 
of Americaa Industry throughout the States, the more efiec- 
tnally to esooarage and proteot Home Products and Dorae»* 
tic Manufactures, that inaiTidaals as well as families and com- 
munities, should consume and wear, as far as practicable, 
American Goods, vid the products of their own soil, labor 
and s1iill,in preference to Uiose of foreign productions, espe- 
cially those of iBountries which refuse us reciprocal Com- 
mercial relations. 

On motion, by consent of the Finance Commit- 
tee, it was voted that the assessment of $1 on each 
member be increased to $5, with the view to ena- 
ble the Committees to publish their reports, and for 
other expenses of the Conventioa. 

A report having been submitted on the subjeet 
of plate, saddlery and hardware, it was referred to 
the Committee on Iron and its manufactures. . 

The President here remarked, that an impre- 
sion having prevailed that the merchants were hos- 
tile to the object of this Convention, he was hap- 
py to correct the error by assuring the Convention 
that he felt authorised to say that they were gener- 
ally and zealously with us in feeling and sentiment. 

The Chair further stated, that Messrs. David 
Felt, and Boardman and Hart, of this city^ had 
generously presented the Convention, its paper, 
ink stands and other stationery of domestic maau< 
flELcture, when, on motion, it was voted that the 
thanks of the Convention be presented to those 
gentlemen. The Convention then adjourned, to 
meet the next day at 10 o'c lock, A. M. 

Mew Tork, Apml 8, 1842. 
The Home Industry Cenvention assembled this 
day at ten o'clock, A.M. 
Order having been called by the President, the 



Secretary read the proceedings of the previous 
day's session, when, after a slight amendment, the • 
records were, on motion, approved. 

The Business Committee submitted a resolu- 
tion, that a Committee of three be appointed foif 
the purpose of receiving pecuniary aid, in publish-; 
ing the documents and proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, which vms adopted, and the Committee 
appointed. 

The President submitted to the Cpnvention a. 
communication from Ex^Governor Kent, of Maine, 
whereupon it was voted that the same be duly no- 
ticed on the records of the Convention. 

Mr. Joseph Grinnell, of Mass., frofp the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported on that subject. 
The report, on the suggestion of the Chair, wa» 
temporarily re-committed. 

Messrs. Cook and Wood, from^ the Committee 
on Buttons and Pins, reported, and their report was 
adopted. 

The Secretary, Mr. Maxwell, read the report of 
the Committee on Combs, which was likewise- 
adopted. 

The President here alluded, in some forcible 
and pertinent remarks, to the multiplication of 
labor by British machinery, and the consequent 
disadvantages of American mechanics competin|^ 
with foreign manufactures. 

Dr. Fisher, of Va., from the Committee on Phi- 
losophical and Chemical Apparatus, reported, 
and the report was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the Report from die Com- 
mittee on the subject of Leather, and the manuitDc- 
ture of Leather, which was accepted. 

Hon. Mr. Denny, of Penn. , made a report,, in part^ 
on the subject of Agriculture, accompajiied 1^ ex- ' 
planatory remarks, which were followed by those of 
several members of the Convention. The report 
having been accepted, it was voted that thd Com- 
mittee have leave to report more at large at a sub- 
sequent 4ky> 

The report from the Committee on Commerce- ■- 
having been slightly amended, in conformity with 
various suggestions, was again presented and unani- 
mously approved. 

Mr. Shepard, of Mass., from the Committee on 
Cotton and Silk, and goods manufactured of these- 
materials, reported on the first branch of these bv^ ' 
jects. A report on the latter branch was subse- 
quently handed in, bet not read. 

Mr. Arnold, of Mass., from the Committee on the 
Whale Fishery, Salt, &c., reported, and the report 
was accepted. An accompanying report was banded 
in by the same gentleman on the Cod Fishery. 
Mr. Bacon, of New York, from the Compoittea 
on Currency, &;c., reported on that subject, and 
the report was accepted. A supplementary re- . 
port was presented by Mr. Treadwell, which was 
also accepted. 

Mr. Clark, of New York, from the Committee 
on Hats, Caps, Bonnets, &c., reported, and the- 
report was accepted. 

Reports on the Mechanic Arts, not enumerated,, 
on Ready-made Clothing, and on Silk, &c., were 
severally handed in, but the reading of them was 
dispensed with, tho Convention being about to 
adjourn. 

The Committee on Glass and Earthenware also 
reported, and asked the rercommitment of the re- 
port for the purpose of farther enlargement^ 
which was granted. 
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Mr. Haveiii from tho Basincsf Comntittee, re- 
ported a resolution of scrme length on the subject 
o£ the Public Lands, which, after discussion, was 
laid on the table. 

The Secretary, Mr. Chapin,h<ve stated, on being, 
called on by the<3hair, that the number of delegates 
duly appuintad by the various Home Leagues and 
other asBoctations and meetings throughout the 
tountry, as appeared by the credentials in his pos- 
session, was over eleven hundred. But that 
about four hundred only appeared to have at- 
tended the Conventioil. The notices, printed 
and o^erwise, accompanying these credentials, 
gave, however, the most satisfactox^ assmrances 
<ii the great interest, and numbers attending the 
meetings at which the delegates had been ap- 
pointed, in the various States from which they 
had been delegated. 

Oil motion, it vraB voted that the supplementaiy 
report on the subject of currency be re-eonsidered. 
It was l^en moved that it lie on the table, Which 
was carried. 

Mr. Bartlett, of Mass., one of the Secretaries, 
offered the following resolution, which was passed 
unanimously:— 

'' Resolved f that we recommend to our friends 
in all parts of the country, to hold mass meetings 
for the expression of public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of protection to American lahcnr.'' 

Dr. Fisher, of Va., offered the following resolu- 
tion, which waa adopted :-— 

** Reselvedf that the several committees which 
have, in accordance with their duties, reported to 
this Convention, be requested to appoint one of 
theirnumbep to constitute a general comihitteefor 
the purpose of arranging the. several ^reports for 
publication, if they deem it advisable ; and, also, 
that said general committee be requested to pro- 
ceed to Washington city, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the statistics embodied in said reports to 
the appropriate committers of Congress.' ' 

On motion of Gen. Godwin, of N. J., it was 
unanimously 

** JReeohedf that this Convention approves of 
tbe formatioR of the Home League, constituted by 
the Conventien held in October last, which was 
autherized to convoke an Annual Convention, to 
be held sometime during the Fair pf the Ameri- 
can InstitHte in New York, and that the members 
of this Cevention are desired to a;id in getting up 
such a Cenvention in October next, from all the 
various sections of the couitfry ; and for that pur- 
pose, each individual present is desired to use his 
exertions to have Heme Leagues formed in every 
district of the country where his influence extends ; 
and that the committee representing the Primary 
League be requested to cause early and extensive 
notice to be given of the Convi^ntion to meet as 
aforesaid.'' - 

It was then moved that the reports submitted 
to this Convention, together with the various pro- 
ceedings thereof, be committed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Chapin; that he be instructed to prepare 
then* and that they be published under his super- 
Tiflion. The Secretary aeclining to ass)ime all the 
responsibility proposed, moved to amend the mo- 
tion, by first referring them to the " Central Com- 
mittee" of the U. S. Home League. The motien^ 
then, as amended, was unanimously passed. 

On motion of Mr. Oakl^, of N. J., it was una- 
nimously voted, that the thanks of this Convention 



be given to the President, and the other officers^ of 
this Convention. 

The Chair responded to this vote in a brief but 
eloquent manner. 

The Convention then adjourned. ' 

LORING CHAPIN, N. T. 
Da. STEPIUSN CONOBR, N. J. 
HENRY D. MAXWELL, Penn. 
WM. O. BARTLETT. Mass. 



Repert •£ the Secretary ef tke PrinasuT V» 
9. Keine lioagne^ to thelVatieBal IbtdnmtKj 

It is probably not unknown to the majority of 
this Gbttventien that, in pursuance of public notice 
and of arrangements made by the American Insti- 
tute of thecity of New-York, a Convention of the 
friends of Heme Industry and generally of Ameri- 
can interests was convened in this city, on the 
15th of October last. The proceedings of that Con- 
vention, though published in the public papers and 
issued in a circtdarform by a^standing or " Central 
Committee" duly appointed by tiie Convention, 
may require to be brieiy recapitulated en this oc- 
caiBton,.as the basis of the present Conventien. 

That Convention was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Gen. James Talmadge, of the dity of New 
York, as President. Hon. Mablon Dickerson, of 
New Jersey ; J. Brewster, Esq., of Cemecticut ; 
Judge Harwood, of Maryland, and George Field, 
Esq., of Florida, as Vice Presidents. Lering D. 
Chapin of New York, MeMn Cepeland of Conaec 
ticut and L. A. Sykes of New Jersey, as Secreta- 
ries. 

There were duly represented at this Convention 
seventeen States and Territories, by a delegation 
consisting bf one hundred and ninety-four members. 

T^he Convention, after preliminary transactions, 
then unanimously resolved itself into " The Homb 
LiAOiTE ; /br the proteetion at American Labor 
and the pronuriUm ef ret^^roeal Commerce,** 

A plan of business baring been submitted to tiie 
Convention, by a committee appointed for that 
purpose, a series of Resolutions was reported and 
unanimously adopted, expressive of the' riews 
and objects ef The Home League. A eemmittee 
of one from eaeh State and Territory represented 
in conventien, was thereupon appointed, ** to report 
a plan of oi^ganizatien for The Home League, a- 
dapted'to states and countiea," and designed as a 
permanwit and efficient organization, to carry out 
the objects and national interests for which the 
Convention had been called. This committee sub- 
sequently reported the following > Preasnble, Cen- 
ttUuHMn and Central CommUUe ; which, upon due 
deliberation, were unanimously approved and 
adopted. 

" IFftaneM, The Agrieultara1,«Comroercia], Man- 
ufacturing, and Financial interests of the people of 
the ¥nit^ States, may be promoted by tiie accu- 
mulation and diffusion of facts in relation to them, 
by means of an Association extending through, and 
embracing all classes and departments of society ; 
therefore the undersigned do adopt as follows : 
THE CONSTITUTION. 

Artiele 1st. This Association shall be denorainar 
ted "The Heme League for the Protection of 
American Labors and the Promotion of Reciprocal 
Commerce, '' 

Art. 2. Any persons subscribing to this Consti- 
tution and paying into its Treasury the sum of one 
dollar annually, or at any one time tiie sum of five 
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iloUuty shall be a meiab«r of this League, aad en- 
titled to all its benefits and privileges. 

Art 3. The officers of the I^sague shall be a 
Piesident and four Vice-Presidents, a Correspond- 
ing and Recerding Seeretary, a Treawrer, and a 
Central Committee of twelve, to be chasea annual- 
ly by the members as directed in the by-laws,and the 
Presidents ef the State branches shall be ex-offieio 
Tice-Presidents of the Home Leagae. 

Art. 4. In each State the Leagoe shall form a 
Central Association to promote the objects of the 
League, with auxiliary branches in the principal 
towns and countieii, and at each annual meeting 
delegates are to be appointed to attend at the an- 
nual meeting of the Home League. 

Art. 5. The stated annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be in the city of New York, during 
th,e Fair of th|B American Institute, when its offi- 
cers and Central Committee shall be chosen by a 
majority of voters present. 

Art. 6: By-laws for the government of the 
League shall be enacted by the respective Associa- 
tions for their own government. 

The committee further reported the organisation 
of the Central Gommittee, as follows ; whereupon 
the members were diddy elected by the Convention 
for the ensuing year ; 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

J, Blunt» C> C. Haven, Gen. A. Chandler, Geo. 
Ba^en, New York: R. H. Prayn, Albany; Joseph 
Burden, Troy; Cel. Charles S. Morgan, Rich- 
mond, Va.$ Melvin Copeland, Conn.; Benjamin 
F. Reeves, Philadelphia; Samuel W. Lawrence, 
Boston, Mass.; Williaiiii B. Kinney, New Jersey ; 
Greorge B. Holmes, Providence, R. I. 

I. Travirs, of N. Y., Corresponding Secretary. 

L. D. Chapin, of N. Y., Recording Secretary. 

William G. Laubrrt, New York, Treasurer. 

The Heme League thereafter proceeded to dis- 
cuss at length the various interests connected with, 
and the important objects to be accomplished, by 
its organization, more especially in behalf of the 
industrial cJasses of our countrymen ; and also to 
pass resolutions in pursuance of the principles 
adopted as the sense of the Convention. A Com' 
mittee was then appointed to address the public 
at a subsequent day, on the leading interests, em- 
braced by the deliberations and conclusions of the 
Meeting. After further diicussion, and the Com- 
munication of much importaat information by the 
numerous Delegates present, the Conyeaticta ad- 
journed. 

(A more particular record of the proceedings of 
this Convention will, be found iu the Secretary's 
Report, issued in a Circular form by the " Central 
Committee.") 

The Committee, to which had b^en refenced the 
subject of an Address to the public, duly report 
ted^ and the Address has sinde been published, 
and spread before tie public in a pamphlet form. 

lb conformity with the duties with which the 
Central Committee were deemed to be charged by 
their a^fiointment, they havepreceededieMi inUrim 
to call and to promote the organization of State 
and ether Auxiliary Associations in various parts 
of the country ; and it has been with the livefiest 
feelings of pleasure that tlrty have witnessed Uieir 
efforts crowned with unexpected success. In the 
discharge of these duties, it should be the special 
service of the Committee to acknowledge their o^ 
ligations to the noble and important aid and ce« 



operation ef the New York State Home League,, 
whose zealous and talented members have contri^ 
buted so largely to the success which has char- 
acterized the dissemination of our prin^les, both, 
here and abroad., 

This large and efficient Association completed 
its organizntion on the 23d December last* by the 
adoption of a Censtitutioii, and the appointment/ 
among its other officers, of fifty-eight Viee-Pi«si- 
dents, or one for each county in this State, witb 
instructions to aid in the formation of auxiliary 
county and town Home Leagues* Numeroua 
large, and efficient auxiliary Associations have thua> 
be^n formed in very many of the counties, towns,, 
and cities in the State of New York, all designed 
expressly ** for the- protection of American labor 
and the promotion ef reciprocal cemmeree." 

It might seem needless to add, in this plaee,. 
that these Associations aau>ng thfrpnoducitfg elassp 
es of our fellow citizens, whose interests.have-thatf 
been consulted by a free and honest ii«berchaage'e£ 
sentiment, regai^less alike of party disdnctione- 
and ef local interests, have becm productive of the 
greatest good, in awakening the attention of the- 
people to existing evils, and to their legitimate re- 
medies. 

Itiswithne less pleasure that the Committee- 
and the friends of domestic interesu generally, are 
enabled to state, that Auxiliary, State, Qounty and 
Town Home leagues have been femed for the- 
same great national purposes, throughout the couh* 
try<^in the Southern and Western, as well as in- 
the Middle and Eastern Stales. 

This fiict is deemed te be the aaest certain and 
flattering evidence of tfie favorable decision ef liia 
people upon 'the prmciples advocated by the Home- 
League ; that the people have become aroused to 
a sense of what constitutes their true and perma- 
nent interests, and that without adequate encour- 
agement to home industry*-^ system of sel^pto- 
tection and of settled financial policy, based on this 
all important interest— ^e look m vain for indi- 
vidual or national prosperity. Nor can it be un- 
woi-thy of special congratulatioii that our countrjf- 
men of the South are becomings as is seen by daily 
evidences, and for clearly estaUlshed reasons, pro- 
foundly sensible of the' important tiraih, that their 
best and permanent interests are intimately and 
necessarily identified with those of the North and 
West. 

/ In the further exorcist of what they deemed ta 
be a duty at this crisis of our industrial and nation- 
al affairs, and for the single purpose of fkrther pro- 
moting the general good,tbe CenCralOomtnittee ha^e 
called this Convention by the following circular : * 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

At a meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Home League, held at the American Institute, is 
the city of New York, on the 19th day of January, 
1842, the fdllowing preamble and resolations were 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas f It is nnivenally conceded that a i^ 
adjustment of the tariff should be made bdcne Ju* 
ly next ; and whereas, the efibrts of those opposed 
to any discrimination in favor of American Indus* 
try have hitherto been efiectual iu preventing any 
proper inqniry by a oommi'tiee of Congress for the 
purpose of laying befbre-thac body audientic inifilr- 
raatien as te the effect of such duties up«n domoe* 
tic industry and the interests ef the country; theiCK 
1 hn be it 
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Rewhedf Tl^at the friends of Amerteati Ind«a- 
try and Reciprocal Commerce, and the supporters 
- of Home Interests, be requested to meet in Na- 
tional Convention, in the city of New York, on 
Tuesday, the 5th day of April next, at II eVlock, 
A. M., to famish information and devifie measures 
whtcfa shall t«nd to protect existing interests, and 
to secure -in future the labor and enterprise of the 
country, from the ruinous effects of novel and haz- 
ardous experiflieBts at home, and hostile legisla- 
tion abroad. 

Resolved, That the respective branches of the 
Home League in the several States, togeAer with 
•all agricultural, mechanical, manufacturing, qom- 
mercial, end internal improvement associations 
thf^gfaouc the country, be requested^to collect and 
transmit,, through their delegates, to the Conven- 
tion, all such authentic info^rmation as shall illus- 
trate the necessity of promoting and sustuning 
American Interests. 

Signpd, JOSEPH BLUNT, 

ADONIRAM CHANDLER, 
C. C. HAVEN, 
JOHN TRAVERS, 
L. D. CHAPIN, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 
^^ r. JAMES C. FISHER. 

The CoraHOlttee addressed a circular to editors 
^nd publishers in various .parts of the country, ac- 
companied by the ^above notice, asking their co- 
operation in giving publicity to the call for the 
Convention ; yet, from local and party prejudices, 
^e call has been very limited in comparison with 
toe iriiportance of the occasion. The N. Y. State 
Home League has followed up and sustained this 
■call, and th^ duties devolving, as a consequence, 
«p«i the Committee, with a zeal and patriotism 
Meriting the praise and gratitude of every friend of 
the countiy. By iu weekly and crowded meet- 
ing, at which have been discussed with signal 
abihty, not only by our own citizens but by visi- 
tants from many other States the, great interests 
involved m our national legislation upon hotiie po- 
licy, it has widely diffused information, and inspir- 
ed an lucroasing confidence in the justice and im- 
;portaace of our cause. 

Communications have been received from Auxil- 
iary Asf ociations, from numerous branches of in- 
^<lu«tty, and from distinguisfaed friends of home in- 
terests, transatitdog lyiuch valuable ttatisticalt in- 
formadon. Ner has the League &iled to furnish 
•others with such data, in all instances where it 
might piove usefal, or aid the deliberations of 
those interested in the prospective meaeure of a 
-tariff of duties. The several committees have «a- 
lously and prompdy discharged their oftentimes 
arduous duties ; and their reports and inquiries 
have been at various times spread before the pub- 
lic. All interrogatories, propounded by delibera- 
tive bodies, have likewise been as carefully an- 
swered^ as the sources of information have pei^ 
xnitted. And, in this connection, it should be star 
tod, that it was a paramount object in the call of 
this Convention, to elicit, by a free interchange of 
opinion and of faeu among our countrymen, such 
inforiiiation touching this subject ms •might aid the 
American pc|ople in arriving at safe conclusions, 
«nd in enabling their congressional representatives 
to execute their will. 

These subjeets and transactions, (minute re- 
^cords of which have been kept) still continue to 



•ngage the attention of the Home League, the 
Committees, and Auxiliary Associations, more 
than one hundred of which have already been 
formed in various sections of the country. And 
such will, 'hereafter^, constitute the duties imposed 
upon them, not only by the ccnstitutions which 
they have adopted, but by a deep sense of the 
obligations they ewe their country at this crisis , 
by a solemn conviction of the necessity of action 
by the people, and a consciousness e/the purity 
and singleness of their niotives. The demon of 
party spirit has neve^ been suffered, for a moment, 
to invade their halls of deliberation, nor have sec- 
tional or partizan interests been allowed to obtrude 
themselves into debate, or to warp the conclusions 
to which they have arrived. The patriotic of all 
parties, and &om every section of the land, have 
at all times, been invited to unite in their investi- 
gations, for the single purpose of promoting the 
public good. 

And it has been with no common pleasure that 
they have found suish equally interested in discuss- 
ing ** protection to American labpr and the eiita- 
blishment of reciprocal commerce.'' Regardless, 
alike, of the puny shafts of politicians and the 
prejuidices of m selfish, they have pursued their 
inquiries and deliberations, as thCy set out, fin: tiie 
sole purpose of arriving at truth, and with a fear- 
less and honest intention of executing its man- 
dates. In this, they have the proud satisfaction 
to say, that they have been sustained and borne for- 
ward by tiie concurrent force of popular opinion 
and the united efforts of the people, in a manner 
neither anticipated by us nor appreciated by our 
opponents. So wide*spread and overwhelming^ 
even now, is that opinion, that we hazard nothing 
in saying, that shoitld the people's representatives 
longer mMrepresent their interests and demands, 
*uch represerUaiives will seen have the singular 
distinction, if such they covet, of standing " so- 
lemnly eminent and alone." The people have, 
indeed, emphatically spoken; and their voice, 
now reverberating from the out to the west and 
from the north to the south, is heard in no equivo- 
cal echoes from the national halls at Washington. 

Justice demands, on this occasion, from ^e 
committee, and from every friend of Home indus- 
try, an expression of obligation to the American 
Institute of New-York, for its efficient and disinte- 
rested efforts, at all times, for the promotion of 
American interests, and especially at this time, for 
the signal service gratuitously rendered the Home 
League, in furnishing its ample and, accommoda- 
ting halls for the meetings and the transactions of 
the various other interests of the friends of Ame- 
rican industry; in addition to the|great associate 
objects for which the institution has been so long 
and so honorably distingaished. 

With these general remarks in reference to what 
has been done at this point of our country ; and, 
without alluding to the details of business and sta- 
tistical inquiry, which may, in due order of time 
and place, subierve the interests of this Conven- 
tion,— with an earnest desire te hear from the nu- 
merous delegates in attendance from other sections 
of our land ; — ^to listen to and be instructed by 
their collected wisdom, and to note their delibera- 
tions and conclusions for the benefit of others^the 
committee, with those aiding in calling this Con- 
vention, beg leave, most respectfully, to submit to 
their pleasure the furthniprcceedin^s of this Con- 
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vtntion. It has been to commiun with you, gs^- 
Uemen, on ft great, aD4 now peculiarly-iDteresting 
question of iintienal policy and of neeesiity ; to 
eoncentrate tho practical knowledge and embody 
the wishes of the American people on the vital in- 
terests of protection to their industry, and the es- 
tablishment of a reciprocal foreign commerce, that 
your deliberative wisdom ha/i been invoked on this 
oceasion. And now, gentlemen, yielding to your 
wishes and better judgment in all things, the 
blessings ef Heaven are entreated oti your deUbe^ 
rations. LORING D. CHAPIN, Secretary. 



REPORT ON A PREAMJ^LE TO 
THE TARIFF. 

Mr. J. Blont, from the committee appointed to 
ceBBider the subject of a Preamble to the new Ta- 
riff Act, similar to thatjprefixed to the Act of 1789, 
reported the following Memorial : 

T^the Honorable the SeneUe and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States fin Congress 
assembled : 

Tour memorialists respectfully represent, that 
previous to the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, the jealousy of the States and a de- 
aire to attiact to their ports an undue portion of 
goods imported for general consumption, prevented 
the establishment of any general policy; and the 
American market was left open to the influx of fo- 
zeign goods^ and the whole country was thus flood* 
ed with European manufSMtures/ breaking down 
the American workman and exhausting the coun- 
try of its currency, io'payment for articles, which, if 
produced by demestie industry, might have been 
pild for by those productions'of our soil, the impor- 
tation of which from the United States was prohibi- 
ted by the commercial regulatioDsof Europe. 

That the prostrate condition of the country un- 
der this unequal system— prohibition and monopoly 
on one side, and free trade on the other — ^had pro* 
duced a general conviction of the necessity of cre- 
ating some adequate power to remedy the evil ; 
and the result of this cdnviction was the adoption 
of the Constitution ef the United States, which, it 
cannot be denied by any conversant with our his- 
tory, was framed with the express design of crea- 
ting a' government to regulate the commerce and 
protect the industry of the country. With this 
view the distinguished men who framed the Con- 
stitution, and who were selected upon its adoption 
by their fellow-citizens to organize the Government, 
as the very first step toward the re-establishment of 
prosper i^, proposed a system of duties on import- 
ed goods. On the 8th of April, 1789, the oath to 
support the constitution was administered to Con- 
gress, and immediately after the House was thus 
organized, and with this solemn promise fresh in 
their ninds, these wise and patriotic men resolved 



themselves into a Committee of the Whole on th* 
state of the Union. Mr. Madison then introduced 
his prepositions to levy certain duties on imported 
goods as the first and most important business for 
Uieir consideration. Out of^these propositions, a^ 
ter a discussion which lasted nearly three months,, 
was framed the first revenue act of the United 
States. The preamble to this Act is in the follow* 
ing words : " Whereas, it is necessary for the snp- 

Sort of Government, for the discharge of the debts 
f the United States, and the encouragement tnd 
protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on 
goods, wares and merchandizes imported.*' 

This' is the second act passed by Congress, and it 
immeciately follows the aat prescribing tho oath of 
office to be administered to those appointed to tho 
execution of tho'new Gqvemment. It would be diffi* 
cult to conceive of any centemporaneouscenstruction 
of the constitution entitled to more weight than one 
given under such circumstances, when the motives 
Uiatled totht adoption of thatinstrnment were still 
operating upon the oemmunity, and ,the men who 
had borne so active a part in forming the govern- 
ment, were the very persons selected to administer it* 
This law was approved by George Washington, on 
the 4th of July, 1789, the anniversary ef our na- 
tion, which was again signalized by a public act, 
destined to render us still more independent of Eu- 
rope, and to confer on the ceentry substantial bles- 
sings, scarcely inferior to those obtained by the 
Revolution. After so striking a contemporaneous 
construction of the national charter, and after the 
experience of half a century of the- unexampled be- 
nefits realized by the country from the encour- 
agement afforded by this policy to domestic indus- 
try, it was scarcely to have been expected, that 
any doubts could be entertained as.to the power of 
Congress to promote American manufactures by 
discriminating duties, or to pass laws of a retalia- 
tory character with the view of curtailing the mar 
ket ef those nations who shut their ports against 
the most important productions of the United 

Stttas. 

It would seem, however, that the beneficial re- 
sults of the exerdse of the powers entrusted to the 
Greneral Govenuneot, instead ef producing a. uni- 
versal conviction of the propriety of conferring on 
it such authority, had produced a jealousy ef its 
exercise, which, emboldened by success, has at last 
ventured to question its constitutionality. It is high 
time, that this spirit should be put down, and these 
affected doubts met by a prompt and decnive aa- 
sertion of constitutional authority. 

Already has the country suffered enough from 
the war of abstractions upon its practical interests 
and its present suffering condition demands that 
we should recur to the practical lessons of Witdom 
and patriotism set us by eur revnlutionary ances- 
tors. By departing from those ancient land- marks, 
and deserting the sound policy adopted at the for^ 
mation of the' Grovemment, for the abstract theory 
of free trade, the country has been placed in a con- 
dition aot unlike its situation under the old confe- 
deration ; and this convention earnestly solicits, 
that Congress will indicate iu determination to 
i^ssort and vindicate the constitutional auth<Hrity of 
the government, by adopting as a preamble to the 
Revenue Act, now before Congress, the preamble 
to the Act of July 4, 1789. 

J. BLUNT. 



N«wTorh,\dpril 8,'1842. 
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JIEPORT ON AUCTION SALES AND 
FRAUDS ON THE REVENUE. 

[Brought in by W. wTd&inkbr, of N. Y.] 

'The Committee upon the question of a " Duty 

on Auction Salee of all Foreign Goods, arid 

Frauds upon the Revenue*^ 

ReapectAiIly Report % 

That two of the present Conmittee wefe ap- 
pointed by the New- York State Home League to 
make a report to that beiy, which with some 
■modifications, they beg leave to submit to this 
ConytBtioA. 

If this question had reference merely te revenue 
forthie General Government, a duty upon Auctioii 
-Sales would be objectionable as interfering 'with 
State Legislation already exercised for that pur- 
pose. There are, however, other oonsiderations 
involved, the operation andefTeet of which are so 
intimately connected with, and promotive of dis- 
4UMer to the maaafactnring, trading, and comtner- 
•cial interests, aad of the country at large, that 
hesitation on the part of Congress would, in the 
opinion of your Committee, be a virtual surrender 
<of the principles of self-preservation. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the rela- 
tion and intimate connection existing between the 
auction sales of foreign goods, excessive importa- 
tions, and the facili^ by which,through this medium, 
foreign-interests are sustained' to the prejudice of 
•our own, it becomes necessary to show the present 
-condition of our foreign trade, and the mode in 
which it is conducted in the city of New- York, as 
the great commercial emporium of the country. 

By information famished by the Collector of 
this port, it appears that of the entire amount c^ 
importatiODS as entered at the Custom-House, 

65 per cent from England, on English account 

35 " " " on American. 

83 per cent, from France on French account. 

17 " " " American; 

And from all other countries (China excepted) the 
proportion in ftivor of foreign importations upon 
Ibreign account, is the same as thoee from France, 
^ : eighty4hree per cent. 

The imports dapag the year 
1840, which were less than any 
year since 1832, amounted to 

Of this amount 53 per cent, 
-came in free, or 

Leaving a balance paying di^ty ef $49,945,315 

It is estiraated that two-thirds 
of the whole revenue from. the 
-Custom^is collected in the port 
of New-York. If so, the amount 
of imports would be 

Upon which foreign interests 
are subjected to a duty open 

And American 

But the foreign imports, free ef 
<duty. 

And the American, 



$107,141,519 
57,196,206 



$33,296,876 

$24,541,022 56 
14,870,913 44 



$42,325,180 96 
14,870,913 04 
The aggregate in favor of foreign interelts is 
4M seveniy-four per cent, to tventy^Hx, 



Your committee are aware that the mercantile 
and trading community of the city of New-York 
have been charged with overtrading, and running 
themselves and the country in debt by excessive 
importatioos and inordinate speculation. But t)ie 
fact that these importations are in the hands of 
and controled by foreigners, representing foreign 
interests, located in the city for this very purpose, 
has not been so well understood, and through 
whom, aad by whom, the market is inundated 
with foreign goods, in which they are principally 
facilitated by the mode of sale by auction, while 
from the peculiar character ef our commercial re- 
gulations and the absence of fudicious discrimina- 
tion, the singular anomaly is presented of our own 
citizens being driven out of a most important 
branch of business by the superior advantages ex- 
tended to those of foreign governments. 
' That this may be clearly seen, it is only neces- 
sary to advert to the fiEust, that these agents are 
either connected with, or interested in, foreign 
nianufacturing interests. So far as Great Britain 
Is concerned, there may be a few American Com- 
mission Houses engaged in ker manufacturing in- 
terests as agents, but the majority are aliens. With 
France and Germany, nearly, if not all, are subjects 
of foreign governments, exempt from taxation, mi- 
litary and jury duty ; many of them not even occu- 
pying warehouses, having the right of action in our 
highest judicial tribunal, which by our constitution 
is denied to citizeiis residing in the same state. 
Without attachment to our froe institutions or re- 
spect for our laws, they net only, yield no. equiva- 
lent for the superiority thus enjoyed over our own 
citizens, but am ever most active in efforts to influ- 
ence the passage of jaws in our national councils 
favorable to their own interests and of those they 
represent, or to defeat measures protective of our 
own. Identified with the commerce of the coun* 
try, swarming in all the avenues of the great com- 
mercial emporium of the Union, the very atmos- 
phere of public opinion, where it is of all other pla- 
ces most calculated to have weight and iafluence, is 
poisoned by the false theories of frde trade, indus* 
triously promulgated by the public press, a majority 
of which, it is well known, are controled by foreign 
inffuence in this city. The position these foreign 
agents occupy enables them to take every advan- 
tage of the enterprize and labor ef our manufiM> 
turers. And ere the American manufacturer 
can reap any advantage in the introduction of new 
and cheap fabrics, the products of his skill and la- 
bor, he finds the market inundated by a foreign 
article, made in exact imitation, even to the very 
marks and numbers, and stamped with the name, 
(but of inferior quality) ; or if an American impor- 
ter sends his orders to England, the same convey- 
ance that brings his goods will also bring much 
larger quantities, frequently of inferior quality, but 
also similar in appearance » and before the Ameri- 
can importer can dispose of his goods, (for 
which he has paid the English manufacturer a 
large profit) those on foreign account are forced 
into market through the auctions. The purchasers 
do not detect the difference, and as they can be sold 
far below the cost^ to the American Importer, and 
are passed through the Custom House at a much 
lower invoice price, by which a further advantage 
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igigaiied in the dpties ; the comequeace i», 9ur own 
importen are driven out of market, and the mono- 
poly thrown into the band» of the foreign agents in 
the interest of the foreign manufacturer. 

It is plain in these operations to disaern the far- 
■eeing^ and uiiv&rying poliey of England. During 
our Colonial aKtetenee, her iron hand crushed every 
attempt at manvfiu^turing en the part of the colo- 
nists. As LQrd Chadiam remarked, ** he would not 
have the Americans to make a hob-nail" and in 
Parliament it was also said "nor a rOfZot t» shave 
their beard$," When we became independent as 
a nation, she inundated us with hw maau&oturad 
goods for the purpose of preventing our own Ufom 
rising int e existence. After the war of 1812, Pre- 
sident Adams in a letter te a gentleman of Previ- 
dence, renoarked, "Ae wondered t&% so much expe- 
rience has TioLtaught us more cauUon. The Bri- 
tish Manufacturers and Merchants immediately 
after the peace disgorged upon us all their stores 
of merchandize land manufacturesf not only 
without profit, but at a certain loss for a time, 
with ihe express purpose of annihilating and ru- 
ining all out manufacturers.*^ This has been her 
pdiicy, never far a moment abandoned — a policy 
which has been seconded by our own course of 
vascilating legislation upon the Tariff— with her, 
steady, uniform .and unalterable protection, by 
which alone the permanent interest of any country 
can be sustained— with tis, at one time giving, by 
a high rate of daty, aahealthy action apd specula- 
tive competition to our manufacturing interests ; 
at anoth^, unnatural and ruinous depression by a 
reduction, by which means England has ever been 
enabled to sustain her own policy iCnd preserve an 
advantage which, a more certain and permanent 
system of legislation , upon our part would have 
prevented. The consequence is, that not only 
England, but other £hiropean nations, following in 
her wake, are enabled to inundate and overstock 
owr markets with their own manufactured goods, 
and supply us also with subjects of their own go- 
vernments to usurp the business occupations of our 
own citizens. To all the manufacturing interests of 
Europe, but especially France and England. Ours 
is the moat important market in the world. The 
raanu&cturers in the latter especially are well 
aware, after supplying the foreign demand at 
home, there is noplace where they can dispose so 
readily of their surplus stock as in this market, or 
so speedily realize the avails, by the facilities af- [ 
forded them through the medium of the auction 
sales. A simple illustration will serve to show the 
reason these goods are permitted to be sold at such 
incredibly lew prices frequently as to give rise to 
the opinion that operations so apparently ruinous 
in their retults, could not be repeated or continued. 

A manufiEucturer in England makes, for example, 
goods to the amount of $100,000, and sells of this 
amount te supplv the foreign and home demand 
$90,000 at a profit of ten per cent ; his profits are 
consequently in his surplus stock, or $10,600 re- 
maining. It would be far better for him to burn 
these goods than to force a sale at a depreciated 
price at home. He therefore sends them to our 
market, to be forced on us through the medium of 
the auctions, and, by a parity of reasoning probably 
calcnlates, that ourdealershere will net permit tbem 
to be sold at such sacrifices as will interfere with 
their trade. But at all events he is tbe gainer, 
even if the goods are sold at less than half price, 



er at any price shoit. of a total losi. la this opera- 
tion too, with the geneml laxity of teorals in re- 
spect to a^oidipg tihe payment of duties, he justi* 
nes himself in invoicing these gpodi far below the 
cost, of manufacture ; the shipping freight and 
other expenses are also taken into aceount, and 
hence the cost as put down in his invoices to^ b» 
passed through the Custom House, will be far be- 
low any price at which they could be purchased 
at the place of manufacture. For this reasoa, if 
there were none others of equal weight, it is just 
that the injury and wrong inflicted. upon the Ame- 
rican importer and dealer, and the loss of revenue, 
should be met by a duty upon the only mediun» 
through which these foreigners are thus enabled to- 
operate so injuriously upon the interests of aur 
own manufkcturers and upon all fair and legitimate 
trade, which it is the duty of our government to- 
protect. 

It is true, that the advocates of Free Trade, a» 
it is called, assert that the consumer is ben^tted, . 
in that he obtains his goods at low prices. Thia . 
seems plausible enough upon the sur&ce. It 
would be easy, however, te show, were it in place 
here, that bo prices, however low, or dieap, as it 
is termed, is advantageour, unlees you put it in the 
power of the colisumer, by enco^raging and fairly 
protecting him in his legitimate business or pur- 
suits, to obtain by his^ skUl, labor and industry, the 
means of purchase. In the case of these goods^ 
they are not required by the law of supply and de- 
mand; the depreciation in price is the result of 
an overstock and forced sales, bearing upon a mar- 
ket already well supplied; and the effect is to depre- 
ciate the market price, by which the fair profiu ef 
the dealers are not only affected, but they causeloss- 
es and reductions, by which many are prostrated 
in their business. Again, in our mixed currency, 
resting upon a specie basis, when our imports ex- 
ceed our exports, the surplus takes from this ba- 
sis, and produces contractions in eur paper circu- 
lating medium, by the withdrawal of those facili- 
ties &om the avenues of business, upon which the 
community are ^ at all tinnes more or less depen- 
dant, and by making money, as ' it is ^termed,, 
scarce, causes a further reduction and depreciation 
in prices. The merchants and others iu business or 
trade, to meet their engagements, are compelled 
te offer and seU their property &t a sacrifice ; and 
thus confusion and loss of confidence is created, and 
difficulties accelerated, involving all classes in one 
common disaster. 

Your Committee are aware that the best protec- 
tion against these evils rests in the proper regula- 
tion or correction of our paper credit system of do** 
ing business, which rests mainly in our banking in- 
stitutions ; and in respect to foreign importations, 
to which the auction system is a most powerful 
auxiliary; the one furnishing the paper circulating 
medium, and the other acting upoh it. When 
through the medium of the first, the volume of our 
currency is increased, prices oi all descriptions of 
property rise ; importatiosis will then be forced up- 
on us, even in the Uic» of a high tariff; and undl 
the undertow sets in, produced in the.end by im- 
porting more than we export, every thing appears 
prosperous. The advantage derived by foreigners, 
in these importations, is as manifest as the injury 
inflicted upon the interests ef the country, because 
they receive all balances in their favor, not by an 
exchange of equivalents, but is specie, the great 
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htAiB upon which our paper currency raster produ- 
cing the results before referred to. In effect, they 
draw off the basis of values, and for which we re- 
ceive their manufactured goods or producu, which 
in respect to those of cotton, while we furnish them 
with the raw material, they return it upon us with 
the addition ef from two to three hundred percent, 
of their labor. 

The connection of the auction system with 
that of the banking, in facilitating andpromoUng 
these operations, may readily be determined. For* 
^ign goods are usually sold upon a credit of six 
months to the purchasers. The credit enhances 
the price. The auctioneer receives endorsed notes, 
and being himself a capitalist, with the addition of 
-his own name he is enabled the more readily toob-, 
tain the money for such paper, either from tlae 
banks, or from capitalists who keep cheir funds de- 
posited in these institutions for operations of this 
nature; by which means the auctioneer is enabled 
to cash the sales made on account of the foreign 
importers, a few days after they kre made. Now, 
as our bank paper, which is money with us, will 
not answer for remittances to Europe, in all cases 
where the balance of trade is against us, the spe- 
cie is drawn from the vaults of the banks, which 
bearing little proportion to the amount of their pa- 
per issues, they commence at oftce the process of 
curtailment in those facilities aflbrded to the com- 
munity, and upon which, as before remarked, so 
much depends. 

It will thus be perceived how far the auction 
system is promotive of difficulty, in its operation, 
as the medium affording the greatest; facility for 
the certain, speedy and almost unlimited disposi- 
tion of foreign goods; and that, too, without risk 
in the credits given in their sale. So well is this 
system understood in Europe — so accurate is their 
knowledge of our markets and systems of doing 
business — so^well do they understand our general 
eagerness to buy cheap, that very large quantities 
of goods are manufactured expressly for our auc- 
tion sales. Inferior in fabric, defective in manu- 
facture, deceptive in appearance, worthless to 
he consumer and made, like Pindar's razors, to 
sell— tbey not only injure our mannfactarers, 
while they give employment to the operatives 
abroad nt our expense, but they are passed 
through our Custom House at prices so far 
below the supposed cost of manufacture, or at 
which they cap be purchased abroad, as to justify 
the belief that as ^ross frauds are practised upon 
the revenue as upon the consumer. 

Time was when a large and respectable number 
of our own citizens were engaged in the importa- 
tion of French goods. Now there are but f>ve 
American, houses engaged to any extent in the 
trade; all the rest, numbering some three or four 
.hnndred, including Swiss and German, are 
foreigners. Competition is out of the question, 
since these goods are invoiced at prices far below 
those at which they can be purchased for cash at the 
place of manufacture or exportation. Instances 
are of daily occurrence where attempts to pass 
them through our Custom House are made, 
and though not in all cases successful, yet there is 
no doubt existing that the fraud, as a general thing, 
is more er less perpetrated. Now, whether the 
manufacturer invoices his goods at the actual cost 
•f manufacture without profits, or far below the 
isil value or price at which he would dispose of 



them to purchasers at home, the result is the same 
to the honest importer and the revenue; since, in 
the first instance', hedrives the honest importer out 
of the business, and is thereby enabled to shut o«t 
the proof or knowledge which th0 latter can alone 
furnish the appraisers of the cost of the articles 
purchased by thism 'abroad. The five American 
importers still remaining, can yet be called in as 
the only safeguard left. If these are driven out of 
market, what evidence is left t9 operate against 
th^ oath of the foreigner ? Seizure of the goods 
becomes a, farce, as the burthen of proof inust be 
on the part of the United States ; and in case of 
triaJ, ten witnesses, or foreigners engaged in the 
same business, can be brought forwaird, to one on 
our part. Te show that this fraud is practised and 
well understood in France, a member of an exten- 
sive importing house in this city, when in Paris, 
bad the refuwl of an invoice of French goods, at 
that time in demand for this market. He was ap- 
plied to in his rooms by a native exporter of the ar- 
ticle, te join him in the purchase; and as ah induce- 
ment, said that he would ship them and invoice 
them at a price far below their cost, by which, 
operation they would sav^ so much in the duties.-^ 
It is needless to say &e proposition was indignant- 
ly rejected. How freqaentiy these frauds have 
been attempted, let inquiry of the appraisers in the' 
New York Custom House answer. 

In every point of view, therefore, a system which. 
pren»otes foreign interest to the injury of our own,, 
which is the ready medium through which our 
markets are flooded with foreign goods, driv- 
ing our own citizens out of a legitimate, and 
when properly regulated, a beneficial trade, and 
operating injuriously upon our currency; and giving 
alien residents an advantage over our own, is 
alike d^strnetive of the nianufaeturing interests-— 
and lastly, which is premotive of firai^ upen our 
our revenue — cannot otherwise than be reguded as . 
a proper subject of legislative action— -and more 
especially as the duty falls within the commercial 
scope of government revenue, and the protection ef 
the citizens of the United States against foreign 
aggression, whether open or disguised. 

Your Committee, for these considerations, unani- 
mously recommend that a duty of five per cent, or 
not less ^an three per cent, be laid upon all sales 
of foreign goods at auction; or a duty. of three per 
ceijit apon package sale^, and five upon piece sales, 
whether the same be. bid off at public sale, or du- 
plicated at private salehy the auction house. 

They cannot conclude, however.' without remark- 
ing that much of the prosperity of the city of New 
York has arisen from this otherwise pernicious 
system. Being the great auction mart, it has been 
the centre of attraction for the mercantile and tra- 
ding community of .the Union; but it may well be 
questioned, for the foregoing reasons, whether the 
evils which now surround it, even to our citizens, 
are not greater than the benefits derived* To the 
country at large, however, the correction is requir- 
ed by every consideration connected with sound na- 
tional policy and prosperity; while the duty being 
uniform, it will give no advantage to one section of 
the country, or city over another— and should the 
sales continue, the revenue, will be of no little im- 
portance. 

WILLIAM WALN DRINKER,) 
HEMAN NORTON. > Commxttcf 

JAS. G. STARKWEATHBB, ) 

New York, Apnl 6th, 1842. 
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REPORT ON tHE INFLUENCE OF 
PROTECTION- 

[Brongfat in by Mr. C. C. Hatkn, of N. Y.J 

RxpoBT of the Committee appointed to state the 

influence tohicK protection to home labor and a 

reciprocal trade teiih foreign nations has upon 

the general interests of the country, respect- 
fully report : 

The subject is full of interest, and presents con- 
clusions in favor of protection nni. reciprocal com- 
merce, too numerous to be given with the brevity 
desiral^le on this occasion. The Committee will 
therefore confine themselves to a few points, which 
they think have a new bearings on the subject, and 
such others as, from their irresistible force, cannot 
be omitted. 

Labor is thti life of the Commonwealth; capital 
the product. Prostrate or neglect the fo^ner, and 
every fibre of the community becomes a sniTerer. — 
The social compact which invests Government with 
the power, parted with by individuals, to protect the 
interests of the State, implies security to the mo- 
tive principle of the whole, to wit, labovl physical 
and intellectual. That nation stands highest in 
moral and physical greatness, which gives the 
highest rates of wages and the largest returns for 
labor. It approaches nearest to an equal and 
mutual dependence, which is the roost elevated 
state of national independence of which society is 
capable. It is equally removed from the wretch- 
edness of pauperism and the oppression of the 
•vergrown capitalist. Such has heretofore been 
the situation of our favored nation. 

As the choice in the pursuits of labor rests with 
individuals, the measure of protection to each 
branch thereof is vested in the Government, — with 
that Government which the people can make or 
unmake. Wise or successful legislation cannot 
always be expected of those entrusted with Gov- 
ernment ; but fidelity to the expressed will of the 
people should be demanded. It cannot be doubted 
that the nation now wills, that protection, ample 
and permanent, should be given to American labor 
in all its branches. And why? 

Because, in addition to the foregoing reasons, 
it involves protection to our Agriculturai and Man- 
ufacturing interests, and secures, by a^ reciprocal 
Commerce, at heme and abroad, the possesion of 
"^free trade, based on reciprocity of equivalents. 
None other shouJd a free people tolerate. 

Is it asked, what is meant by protection to la- 
bor? It is OCCUPATION — semre, productive, steady 
and unshackled — free from foreign aggression, 
sectional favoritism, and vacillating party com- 
promise ; occupation^ that tends to satisfy individ- 
ual preference, if in connexion with national ad- 
vantage, but not otherwise. With the Government, 
as has been stated, rests the choice of discriminat- 
ing what is most worthy of protection ; and, unless 
the people choose to throw away their strength for 
that vassalage to party which prefers the husks to 
the golden grain, the right of suffrage must decide 
what occupations have most votes. 

Political collusion, or par^ log rolling, as it is 
called, may defeat the true interests of the country 
for a time, and this crime deserves at the hand di 
Congress Uie punishment of treason to the State ; 
but if there is not virtue or suffering enough among 
the people to correct this abuse, the Common- 

$alth must remain a cripple. We think, how- 



ever, there is both, and that this Convention is a 
prognostic of renewed health in the body politic. 

The measure of protection to each interest seema 
difficnlt, but. if it is adequate to all, the difficulty 
vanishes. The fear of giving tco much protec- 
tion — and the preference of a low, back-sliding, 
sinister scale of duty, tending downward, until it is 
no protection whatsoever, has been the fruitful 
source of our embarrassments. . Sectional jealousy 
and meaner envy have influenced some, but a popu-. 
lar delusion he* been the principle cause of our 
present predicament. We now, however, perceive 
light dawning again in that quarter from whence 
first beamed the protecting policy of the country, 
and the stars which have irrflidiated her long night 
of error, already are becoming pale at the return 
of day. The South is awakened by her own «ense 
of danger; and roused from her magnetic sleep, 
the new discovers that she, most of all perhaps 
needs protection in no stinted measure. 

To protect home interests. However, is no longer 
a question of policy in any part of the country. It 
is necessary. , 

Protection is due toiall branches of industry in 
the planting. and agricultural States, as well as to 
our comnieree, navigation and fisheries ; but in an 
especial manner, to manufacturers, artisans, and 
mechanics ; not merely because they support a 
high rate of wages, but the former have large 
capitals invested, and, in connection with both the 
latter, are constantly introducing the arts, sources 
of wealth and independence to the country. They 
more than pay for all the folitering care they get 
from Government, not merely by inventions, new 
improvements, consumption of home products, em- 
ployment of female industry, and encouragement 
to commerce, but in the direct cheapening of the 
cost of every thing they manufacture. The se- 
quence which produces this is a known matter of 
fact, and has the brevity of a syllogism to exemplify 

it. ProTICTION, — HOME COMPETITION, — AND RE- 
DUCTION IN PRICE. These follow one another at 
faithfully as ^e shadow the sun. The reduction 
in price, too, where protection is ample^ will go to 
the lowest extent that will sustain the manufac- 
turer, ^hich must depend on the cost of the raw 
materials and price ef labor; but deprive him o^ 
protection, and you muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn; you give your children's bread to the 
dogs, and asking alms of foreign countries rather 
than be rich and independent within yourselves. 

But our manufacturers and laboring artisans will 
not new be content without protective aid. War 
is protection to them. They know it. And yet, 
friends of peace and the peaceful arts as they 
are, is it to be supposed that, if denied preteetion 
by the Government, and not permitted to eat the 
bread of their honest industry and enterprise which 
they have been accustomed to earn, they will 
not foment the causes of war, so rife at this mo- 
ment, and bring about that foreed state of protec- 
tion which would at once afford them profit and 
employment ? Low murmuringi of this poUcy are 
already heard from discharged workmen and wantp 
appalled laborers. Is not this feeling a natural 
one, and full of apprehension to the reflecting? 
Ample protoction to their interesu is absolute pro- 
tection to that of all ethers; and yet how linger- 
ing, slow and reluctant are measures of relief 
talked of, as if our legislators were conferring a 
beon on a set ef pensioners ! How long the talking 
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if to continue is a matter of deep apprehension to 
thoiuandt, but Congress cannot adjeurn-' without 
setting the principles of a Tariff for reyeaoe as 
well as protection. It is a grave business^ one in 
which xha millions represented by as in this con- 
ventien^ as well as those who are not represented 
,here» have a deep interest ; and it riiould be at- 
tended to* 

No party, no secret sectional conclave, is here 
met, to agitate treasonable or unconstitutional in- 
fluenoe upon the Qovernmeat, or any p^rt of our 
beloved country; but delegates irotn all parties, 
and all the broad interests of the nation, oonle toge- 
tiier openly, and with patriotic motives, to devise 
measures of relief to our suffering constituents. 
Kelief mustooffle to the hearth of every fiimily, 
and the bosem of every American throughout the 
land ; relief from want and the dread of want ev- 
eiywhere. We ask with one voice for ProtiC' 
TiON TO Ahemcan Labob ; and to thit motto we 
are sure that every star in our national banner will 
lend its radiance, and the eagle which- sustains it 
will carry victory on its wings — ^tfaat victory which 
is peace — peace with protection and not war with- 
out it. ]jet it no longer be said that in this coun* 
try, foreigners and smugglers are alone protected ; 
and that we are ready enough to resist a right of 
search, and trespass ea our property, er slaves on 
the ocean ; whilst our harbors and home marJcets, 
•^ even.our pockets, are searched by adventur- 
ess from every foreign country on earth. No such 
abuse do we find tolerated by any European ^iyf» 
emment,. and oar citizens seed ne such exotic pa- 
tronage; but they are beceming tared of b^g 
fleeced and shorn of their fair proportioa of their 
own trade, and ask legislative enactments to.pro- 
tect them.r Wit not Congress listen to them T 

The advocates of free uade, falsely so called, 
and of low wages, where high rates would give 
larger products to labor and capital, seem net to 
-know where their delusive theories would land 
them. How low wonld they have wagee reduced 
in the country ? To the almost starving prices in 
Europe, or the still lower pittance meted out io 
the Oriental countries? How near to nothing 
would they reduce their compensation for a day's 
work of an American freeman ? To nothing or 
the next thing to it. Their theory leads them to 
thiflt, and free trade is just about as consistent. It 
is Utopian — a gull trap for the unwary, and a firaud 
on common sense. 

But there are those who cannot be persuaded 
that the protective policy will be a good one, 
because it produces such striking instances 
ef want and wretchedness in England. A mo- 
ment's consideration ought to - convince them, 
that these apprehensions are groundless. A 
monopoly of land ^holders in Great Britain whose 
small insular territory allows of their being 
protected by aristocratic influence and corrupt mo* 
neyed interference in elections, causes a depression 
in the rates of wages, permanently unfavorable to 
the humble laborer. There he is oppressed, and 
we fear is likely to be so. £ /en a repeal of tke 
Com Laws, it is feared, will not now give him am- 
ple employment. It is too late. The number of 
operatives is too large to be maintained by an over- 
grown manufacturing system, which has lost its ad- 
vantages by a cupidity, that has turned customers 
into rivals. The evils England has to contend 
with, may be mitigated, but cannot be cured, with- 



out a new formadon of the elements of its social 
compact. Our own unri^led advantages, in point 
of time and position, must inevitilibly place us, ere 
long, far above her highest point of numerical or 
physical strength. Our territory is almost beund- 
iess. Open competition will prevent monopo- 
lies either by land holders or capitalists. The la- 
boring classes in all departments, if protected 
againat foreign fraud and interference, will have 
ample occupation and demand for what they pro- 
duce, and a paralysis, such as now exists, and 
which ought never to have existed, will probably 
not occur again in many yean. It is true, that a 
people may become bankrupt in principle before 
they are in resources, but this insanity cannot long 
continue; and when once oar credit 'is restored, 
there may be danger of our running again into debt 
to fpreigners, to be again crippled in our finances, 
as we are at this moment. But with proper pro- 
tection to our industry at home, and due encour- 
agement to a reciprocal commerce, to enable us to 
exchan^ our smplus products for such oecessitiea 
or comforts as we may require, the evils of over- 
trading abroad will bis limited ;. and with a well 
regulated mixed currency for exchanges, on a sure 
metallic basis, and the aid of a revenue, coUceted 
every where in cash or its equivalent/ the pros- 
perity of our country cannot be queetioned, nor 
need any doubt exist that its glorious destiny will 
be acconiplished. 

of which is respectfully submitted. 

g: EARL Ho'^ARP , I Committee. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION. 

IBrought in by H. Qbeei.ev, of New>Tork.J 

Mr. H. GnEELET, from the Committee ap. 
poiated to consider the General Interest of Manu- 
factures and of American Labor, and the necefr* 
sity of Protection, reports — 

The several Productive Interests of the Country, 
whether Agricultural. Manufacturing or Commer- 
cial, being otherwise referred to able and enlight- 
ened Conunittees, it seemed the more appropriate 
duty of your Committee to consider generally 
and abstractly the * Principle and grounds of Pro- 
tection : 

Protection is the fundamental necessity, the pri 
mary object, of all rightful government. To pro- 
tect each other against the^elonious practices of the 
swindler, the burglar, the assassin, or the more 
formidable assaults of barbarian hordes, of am^ 
bitious chieftains, of invading armies, the mem^ 
hers of a community unite to bear the burthens 
and submit to the restrictions of natural right in- 
cidental to the existence of geveri^ment. Each 
individual, on his part, incurs the obligations, siA- 
mits to the restrictions, and assumes the burthen 
of citizenship, oa- the implied but palpable con- 
tract of the government to protect him in the full 
enjoyment of those rights reserved to him under 
the social compact ; in the undisturbed dad abso- 
lute use ef the products of his own labor and skiU,- 
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aad in the rig^t to employ jMlvwitageoHsly all his 
faculties in the acquirement of an adequate sub- 
sistence. 

Very few have ever denied to Government the 
right and duty of protecting its people from pvert 
acts of a^pression and violence. That an invad- 
ing foe should be resisted, a law-breaking villain 
arrested and cpnfined, or a domineering, encroach- 
ing nation checked azid resisted, are propositions 
so plain that no writer of noto on Government has 
doubted or demurred to them. 

Now it cannot be seriously, considerately de^ 
xiied, that a nation may be injured as certainly and 
vitally by the policy of a rival as by its arms. An 
Order in Council, an act of legislation, may crip- 
ple the Commerce and blight the Industry of a dis- 
tant Nation, when open hostility would have been 
wholly unavailing. The Navigation Aet of Great 
Britain did more to destroy the commercial impor- 
tance of Holland than all liie fleets that ever issued 
from Portsmouth and Plymouth. History is full 
of examples of the decline and destruction of na- 
tions from causes which they failed clearly to re- 
cognise, but which later and clear-sighted obser- 
vers have readily detected in the grasping poliby 
and deep-laid plans of a subtle and determined 
rival. 

Your Committee, therefore, hold it self-evident 
that it id as clearly and fully the duty of a govern- 
ment to guard its citizens against the insidious 
influences of hostile foreign policy, as against the 
more direct and manly assaults of foreign armies. 
And they insist that a wise and paternal govern 
ment will as carefully guard, as unsleepingly watch- 
against the machinations of foreign cabinets as the, 
shock of hostile fleets and battalions. 

To illustrate this position, let us adduce a case 
such as has subtantially happened at least once in 
the history of our own country. Let us suppose 
that the great mass of our People are satisfac- 
torily engaged .in Agricultural pursuits, and that 
they obtain their Manufactured goods by an ex- 
change of their surplus Wheat for the fabrics and 
wares of Great Britain. No duty, or a very mod- 
erate one, for revenue merely, is charged on either 
side. At length, however, Great Britain resolves 
to produce all her own grain, and to this end im- 
poses a heavy, a prohibitory duty, on its importa- 
tion from abroad. By this act our fanners . are 
left vnthout a market for their pxoduee, its price 
depreciates, and it remains a drug on their hands. 
British fabrics are still pouring into our ports, are 
sold for fewer doUart than it would cost to pro- 
duce them here, and thus fill all the channels of 
trade. What is the duty thereby imposed on our 
Government ? Free Trade affirms that it should 
do nothing, but simply wait until the inevitable 
bankruptcy of our business classes, the continued 
decline in price of our great staples, the with- 
drawal of our specie and the degradation or de- 
struction of our circulating medium, shall have 
reduced the price of American Labor, and with it 
all results of Labor, so low that the MamifiustUTes 
we need can be produced here at as low a money 
price as in England. This is what is implied by 
leaving trade to ' regulate itself.' But we insist 
that it is neither a wise nor a stable adjustment 
of the difficulty. It is no^ wise, for it involves 
our People in an infinity of sufiering, stagnation 
and pecuniary loss; it is not stable, for the first 
gleam of prosperity in our land — if such gleam 



coald be under that policy — ^would draw hither 
cargo after cargo oi British goods, and ensure 
a repetition of our disasters. Now the true 
and manifest policy of our Government, as it ap- 
pears most obvious to us, is to meet the aggressive 
S(dicy of our rival at the outset—- to countervail 
ttty by duty, restriction by restriction— 'to pro- 
tect and foster our Manufitctuzes as fast and far 
as Britain at our expense shall favor her Agri- 
culture— and thus to preserve ettr People from the 
bottomless abyss of foreign debt and bankruptcy, 
extend the sphere of their industry, and lay deep 
and enduring the bases of a substantial National 
Independence of all foreign policy whatever : 

Let us offer another illustration. Great Britain, 
about two hundred years ago, passed her Naviga- 
tion Act, allowing goods to be imported into her 
ports in British vessels at a lower rate of duty 
than the same goods must pay if imported in for- 
eign vessels. This simple act of aggressive fos- 
toring her own commerce is the foundation of her 
long career of overwhelming Commercial and Ma- 
rine ascendancy— an ascendancy which would 
never have existed to any such extent if the other 
nations of Europe had^at once perceived the abso- 
lute necessity of countervailing this advantage. 
They did not, however, and the ccmsequence is 
seen in the decline of their Commerce and Marine 
to the veige of extinction, and in the elevation of 
their once humble rival to the proud station of 
Mistress of the Seas. Under the blighting effisot 
of this grasping policy our own Commerce lan- 
guished during the whole term of our peaceful ex- 
istence as a Confederation. ^ 

But when the terms of a * more perfect union* had 
been agreed on, and a Congress assembled clothed 
with power to watoh over and protect the interests 
of eur People, we find that one of its first acts 
was aimed at the express Protection and encour- 
agement of M&nufactures oh our own Soil, by a 
duty on the importation of foreign goods, and Ch* 
next was intended to countervail the Navigation 
Act of Great Britain, by enacting that a corres- 
ponding discrimination should be made betii^'een 
the import hither of dutiable, articles in foreign 
and American vessels — to be' waived in behalf of 
the ships of all nations which did not discriminate 
against our own. This immediately brought 
Britain to terms. She consented to admit Amer- 
ican vessels to her ports on the same terms with 
her own, upon eur doing the same, and this ar- 
rangement remains still in effect. But for ^s 
timely and efficient countervailing of the British 
Navigation Act, American Commerce in our own 
vessels woulcl be as that of Holland now is-— as that 
of Venice has long been. Protection has secured to 
us a genuine Freedom and Reciprocity, where 
one-sided Free Trade would have soon stripped us 
of any Trade at all. ' 

For many years no man has dreamed of or asked 
for the repeal of our countervailing or protective 
Navigation Act, while thousands fiercely clamor 
against all other Protecting imposts ! On what 
principle is this distinction made ? Are our Free 
Trade importers and ship-owners unwilling to 
submit their own business to the policy they would 
impose on the internal industry of the country ? 
Do they cling to Protection for their own interests, 
yet deny it to those of all other classes 7 These . 
are questions which should not longer remain im 
answered. 
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But the principle of Protection is impre§^ably 
entrencbed in other considerations than ^at <n 
defence against positive foreign aggression. We 
maintain diat there is obvious policy, wise econo- 
my, and true, far-seeing statesmanship in that view 
of Protection which regards it in itself, and without 
respect to the course of other nations, as a means 
of tostering into healthful vigor new branches of 
industry and increasing the gtaeral product of the 
country. We disclaim all aggressive Protection- 
all legislation or policy whose aim shall be to en- 
able American producers to undersell those of 
other nations abroad. We demand simply that 
the toiling masses of our own goodly land may be 
enabled to stt in pMC« beneath their own vine 
and fig-tree seeure in their 'aeveral employments, 
«nd finding a jdit reward and stimulus for their 
indnstry in ministazii^ to each other's wants and 
•Bjeyments to mutual advantage. We seek to 
build up no policy like that of Great Britain, 
to make our own Country the Rialto of Nations, 
the maker, and refiner, and trafficker and car- 
r.er for all Other Countries. We do not want ether 
Nations constrained by policy or craft to bring 
their bread to be baked in otu* ovens, any more 
than to carry out loaves to tlieirs. We ask no 
policy like Britain's which shall bring hither the 
^old and gems of all climes and kindreds, and 
pile them up on our shores. It is because we are 
utterly hostile to that grasping selfishness which 
seeks to secure and perpetuate in its own hands a 
monopoly of the Tiade and Manufactures of the 
World, that we combine' to resist it, and counsel 
our countrymen to see that it^be steadfastly coun- 
teracted, so far as it affects ourselves. Those, 
therefore, who argue against defensive Protection 
from the eifects of British policy in the depression 
of British labor, wholly mistake the nature and es- 
sence of the controversy. That depression is a 
part of our case — ^it is an impressive, urgent reason 
why the Colossus of British monopoly should be 
attacked and overthrown, as injurious to the great 
laboring mass even of Britons as well as others. It 
is for this reason that, while the restrictive policy 
of England is felt as an intolerable burthen by her 
own working people, the countervailing acts of 
Germany and the other Nations of Continental 
Europe are recognized by their People as essential 
to their individual weUare no less than to National 
Independence and Prosperity. 

We cannet therefore but regard the assertion 
that proper Protective Duties will net promote 
the interests of the Laboring Classes here because 
what are called Protective Duties have an unfa- 
vorable effect in England, as addressed to the igno- 
rance rather than the understanding of those 
whom it is employed to influence. There is no- 
thing like analogy in the cases — ^the^ seaming re- 
semblance is one gf sound, not of sense. Those 
who employ it are careful to keep it as far from 
the light as possible. 

Let us endeavor, by an illustration, to place this 
important truth in a yet clearer light, and estab- 
lish at the same time the wisdom and necessity of 
genuine Protection. We will take the case' of 
Oreat Britain, a country of boundless wealth, ex- 
perience and skin in mechanical processes and 
arts, great and established facilities for all branch- 
es of maaufiBM^tures, and abundance of cheap labor ; 
on the other hand we will set our own States of 
Michigan, Indiana, and Llinois — States as yet 



mainly agricultural, imperfectly subdued and tilled, 
with labor scarce and in demand,..and a soil yield- 
ing abundantly all the fruits of the earth. If Bri- 
tain were wise enough to take freely of these States 
their grain in exchange for ber cloths and wares, 
it would seem at first blush their manifest interest 
to procure of her their supplies of Manufactures. 
Beyond doubt they might thus obtain their goods 
for fewer dollars than by encouraging their pro- 
duction on their own soil. But experience abun- 
dantly demonstrates that, in order to buy their 
cloths of England at the cheaper money prices at 
which they, being of trifling bulk^ could undoubt- 
edly be transported and sold, our Western farmers 
must sell their grain at such prices as would admit 
of its transportatioh to England and sale there in 
competition with the grain of all, other countries. 
Estimating the average price of Wheat through- 
out the world at one dollar a bushel, it could 
hardly, under a system of Free Trade, comm^d 
more than a dollar and a quarter in England ; aad> 
in view ef the close proximity of the g^reat grain- 
growing regions of Germany and Poland, with 
their cheap labor, we may well doubt that it would 
be >8o high. The effect of absolute Free Trade 
would therefore be to supply the farmers of the 
West with British cloths at prices little above 
those of Leeds and Birmingham, but to reduce the 
vajtt« of their own products far belpw that of the 
corresponding products of Germany and Poland, 
by reason of the far greater extent of the devious^ 
varied, and for monti^ of 6ach year interrupted 
transportation to England. Allowing that the 
average price of Wheat in England would be a 
dollar and a quarter, its average price throughout 
the West could not certainly exceed fifty cents, and 
would often fall below twenty-five. Admitting, 
therefore, that the money cost ef producing the 
Cloth' on their own soil would for a time be twenty- 
five per cent more, the simplo question to be de- 
cided by the farmers of the West is, whether they 
will pay five dollars a yard for Clotn in Wheat at 
a dollar a bushel, or buy it at four dollars a yard 
and pay in Wheat at thirty cents a bushel. The 
answer could not long detain any one who had 
mastered the simple rules of Arithmetic. 

Or, we may state the question in mother form : 
Which is cheaper— to send Flour from Peoria and 
Chicago to Leeds and Sheffield for cloth, paying 
four barrels out of six for transportation— ^r to in- 
vite the cloth-makers to our own soil,- and here 
pay them four barrels instead ef two for the cloth, 
and yet save two of the six to the fiumer who 
raised the Grain and buys the Cloth? It is most 
manifest to your Comniittee that the policy which 
keeps the cloth-makers on oire continent aiid t[he 
grain-growers in the heart of another, . is one of 
flagrant improvidence and wastcH— a wanton throw- 
ing away of the enormous cost of reciprocal trans- 
portation — reducing greatly the essential reward 
of labor on either hand, and thus depressing the 
condition of the laborer. How shall this conclu- 
sion be avoided ? 

Your Committee, therefore^ do not advocate the 
Protective policy as advantageous to our own Peo- 
ple merely, but to all who in the sweat of their 
face eat bread^-who by honest industry add to the 
sum of human products and comforts. ^So far as 
may be necessary to the home production of all 
articles essential to subsistence and well-being, 
and to which production there exists no natural 
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obstacle of elimate or soil, we hold the Protective 
policy to be the true and obvious policy of all nations, 
with regard as well to the general as to their indivi- 
dual good. We hold such Protection to be dictated 
by a wise Economy as well as a true Independence. 
Whatever articles are * far-fetched * are prover- 
bially * dear-bought ;" inevitable necessity dictates 
this, and commercial rapacity aggravates it. Very 
many articles are now daily charged to the con- 
sumer at least Hx times the price that was paid 
to the producer. But this can only take place to 
any extent where the producer and consumer are 
Dvidely separated from each other^usually by 
oceans or continents. - Let us encourage and diver- 
sify Home Production until every thing to which 
oup position is genial shall be produced on our 
o^n veide-spread tei ritory and fertile soil, and this 
enormous disparity will cease. 

In support of the views here adduced, we may 
add that even the Free Trade authorities of Eng- 
land do not counsel an abandonment of Protection 
m any ease analagous to ours. Adam Smith, the 
great orade of that faith, expressly approves and 
justifies the British Navigation Act, which is not 
merely exclusively Protective, but aggressively so ; 
and even Mr. J. Deacon Hume, whose evidence 
before the late Free Trade committee of Parlia- 
2®"^ '^^? V'^^^y quoted and so sweeping against 
«io ISntish Protective system, in that same evi- 
dence' insists that the Free Labor of Jamaica 
should not be left to a naked competition with the 
annually recruited Slave Labor of Cuba, "I con- 
ceive," says he, '* that ^w question is taken en- 
tirely out of the category of Free Trade.'* We 
need not indulge in any comment 

Your Committee haye refrained from pressing 
the argument thai the multiplying and varying of 
the pursmts of industry in our own Country. must 
inevitably afford fitting and congenial employment 
to a far greater variety of talents, capacities, and 
inclmatKms, than would otherwise be absorbed in 
them, and thus vastly increase the product, wealth 
and happmess of the People,-and that those 
fabrics of which the domestic production has been 
fostered by adequate Protective duties have al- 
ways been afforded at cheaper apd cheaper rates, 
until they vastly undersold the foreign competitor. 
Meither have they taken occasion to show, S they 
might easily have done, that many articles which 
can be produfced here as cheaply, even by the dol- 
lar standard, as elsewhere, still need a moderate 
duty on imports to protect them against the fluctu- 
ation of European markets, a glut in the foreign 
production, or the desperate efforts of a foreign 
nvaliy, which understands that by breaking down 
our Home Manufacture it may secure to itself a 
monopoly of our market for years, and thus reward 
Itself for im outlay of thousands by a profit of 
hundreds of thousands. Neither have we dwelt 
on the importance of preserving the Lidustry and 
Currency of our Country from a degrading and 
niinous dependence on the fluctuations of the Stock 
jLxchange of London, the machinations of a few 
commercial capitalists in the dark puriieus of the 
Bourse of Pans or the Bank of England All these 
considerafaons wiil doubtless be exhibited in the 
Reports of those Committees to which the respect- 
ive topics more properly belong. But without ex- 
temimg farther ourillustrations, we v^ould respect 
fuUy submit that the^Principles of Protection appear 
to us those of true Political Economy, far-sroing 



Wisdom, and practical Statesmanship ; their spirit 
and tendency consistent with universal benevolence 
and good will ; and their observance and enforce- 
ment in our. legislation and policy essential to Na- 
tional Independence and gen^-al well being. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

nORACV^ OREELEYl 
STANFORD NEWELL, 
S. EARL HOWARD. 
H. p. MAXWELL. 

REPOkT ON CURRENCY. 

[Brought in by Oeorge Bacon, of N. York. 

The Committee to whom was referred " The 
Currency, and its relation to the Protection of 
American Industry,'' beg leave to 

BepMTts 

Among the topics which have intensely occupied 
the public mind for beveral years, none is more 
'prominent than that of the Currency, and on none 
IS there a greater conflict of opinion. It has been 
the ground of fierce party strife; and your Commit- 
tee therefore approach it with diffidence, feeling 
that great circumspection is required to treat it in 
such a manner as not to enlist the prejudices of 
party, and thereby to defeat the object in view— -^e 
conciliation ef the public mind, and to makid a judi- 
cious disposition of the subject, in conformity to 
the object of the Convention — the public good. • 

The intimate relation which exists between the 
currency of the country and its tariff of imports, 
will be obvious on a careful examination. 

Under any circumstances, either with a curren- 
cy of metal or of credit, such as is in use in the 
United States, it is through the channel of the cur^ 
rency that the influence of an injudicious tariff 
reaches us. Were the exchange of the world bai^ 
ter, we might obviate the difficulty growing out of 
the want of protection, by introducing a substitute 
for any article of which too large an amount was 
abstracted by foreign commerce. If too much 
wheat were exported, some other article would 
comfortably supply us with food ; but there is no 
substitute for currency; our laws of contract pro- 
venting the adoption of any other medium of ulti- 
mate payment than metal ; we are, therefore, una- 
ble to turn aside the blow directed at this essential 
interest. The Tariff is, therefore, necessarily a 
question of currency, and a judicious arrangement 
of the Tariff is indispensable to the enjoyment of a 
steady, ample and permanent medium of exchange 
and measures of value, without "which there can 
be neither individual nor national prosperity. 

In determining the influence of the tariff upon 
the currency, it is not necessary to confne bur^ 
selves to a currency of paper ; the same general 
effects would follow whether it were constituted of 
metal or paper, bat with different forces. The 
precious metals bring the objects of universal .de^ 
sif^, as the best form of active capital, aro 
sought for with avidity by commerce wherever 
they are relatively cheap; and as they must be re- 
latively cheap where labor and its products are 
relatively dear, that comm]:^ni|y in which labor 
commands the highest price, whether that price 
arise from the expansion ef currency by the use of 
credit, or the better condition of the laborer, will 
always be most exposed to the loss of its currency 
by the introduction of the surplus commodities ef 
cheap countries to be exchanged for metal, when-^ 
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<ey«r no better article can be effraed to meet the 
demand arising from tbeir sale. All such coun- 
tries are driven to the necessi^ of [woteotioB, ub- 
lesB they are williaf to descend to the general le- 
vel of the world. The American farmer, artisaa 
and laborer must be content to occupy the same 
condition in relation to the comforts of life and in- 
tellectual culture, as is occupied by the same 
classes in Europe, or they fMut defend themselves 
by the protection of a tariff, which is a charge upon 
the product of foreign labor equal to the advantage 
they have over them in their better political and 
social condition. On any other plan of operat^m he 
will inevitably be subjected to the equalising process 
of commerce which is the present condition of the 
world— the transfer of commodities from countries 
where labor is poorly compensated, to those where 
it has a liberal reward, as well as to distribute the 

Sroduets of different climates. That the charge of 
uties upon foreign import^ is not, as is generally 
supposed, a tax .upon the American consumer, but 
principally ii)ien the foreign producer, may be ea* 
lily demonstrated. It is collected by ourselTcs, 
and goes either to swell the amount of our capital, 
or to pay the expenses of Government, which 
would otherwise be paid from taxes levied upon 
our qwfi industry ; it protects our cwrrenqr fiom 
derangement and the less of its basis, and seeor«8 
employment to our own labor at the expense, not 
of ourselves, but of foreign nations. On what 
other principle can we accomt for the fact that 
during the twenty yeaira, from 1815 te 1835, we 
peida debt of 150 mtUions, and distributed to the 
States 25 millions, with a much smaller population 
than we now possess, and with scarce a tithe of 
our present capital and means of creating wealth, 
without at all feeling the burden it imposed, or re- 
tarding our proaperity ; while in six short years, 
under the opposite policy, both State and National 
credit are reduced to a aepth of degradation pain- 
ful to the heart . of every American. This great 
principle is also obvious, not from a theory but 
frpm the estimation in which duties on imports in- 
to the United States are held by the nations of £q- 
rope whose trade is most extensiyely inte^ed in 
the question. ' 

The force with which the non-protective policy 
will operate, will depend upon the proportion 
which capital in metal bears to credit in the con* 
stitution of the currency. If the, proportion of 
capital be large, ^e iafluenee will be less— ^but if 
the proportion o(cr,edU be large, the capital only 
being abstracted by commerce, the general curren- 
cy must rapidly diminish, as oar eiq>erienee for 
the last few years i^mply demonstrate^. That por- 
tion of the country, therefore, where obviously the 
aeeumulatioh of capital is least— the South and 
West--«re most interested in the question under 
consideration. On them tnll fall with redoubled 
force the evils of a deranged and diminished cur- 
rency. In the east9m section of the Union, where 
the accumulation of capital is large, from whose 
surplus much of the currency of the South and 
West, is derived, and where, under any condition 
of things, a large amount of the more profitable 
pursuits of mechanical industry will find scope to 
operate, die evil may be home with comparative 
ease by recalling capiml and diminishing the price 
of the raw products of the plaater and the agrieul- 
turalisu, whose necessities fof06 htm into market. 
Absurd theories may for a time contiime to load 1 



hstray the South and the West, but the laws of hu* 
man action on the great theatre of the commerdal 
world are like the lawe of the material universe, 
uniform and fixed* and will ultimately demonstrate 
in the ruin of their interests, that the planting and 
agricokoral sections of the nation are those which 
most need the protection of a wise, discriminatiog 
tariff, having in view the perfect security of the 
entire circle of American Industry as iu primary 
object — ^the security of the currency, and an am- 
ple revenue for the national , defence and expeadi* 
ture. This necessity will arise, net directly, but 
from the action of an unsteady and inadequate bur- 
rency produced by the force of foreign commerce, 
which, disgorging upon us without reciprocity the 
surplus products of foreign labor^ will continue to 
abstract the basis of our currency of credit, the oih 
ly one which the aecnmulatipns of those sections of 
the Union will permit. 

To our fellow citizens of the South and West let 
us. appeal, beseeching them to reflect . upon thev 
present condition as proof of our position, and as- 
suring them that We have no sectional object in 
view. We can bear the pressure of our unwise 
legislation better than they, but it is painful to see 
the energies of a greai nation wasted, its power 
crippled hy the adverse commerciid action of for* 
eign and' rival nations, without the wit to detect 
the evil — ^to see our country expOMsed to hostile ac- 
tion, and rapidly becoming too poor to make suc- 
cessful resistance ; and implore them to abandon 
their absurd theories of Free Trade, which have 
brought us te our present deirraded c<mdirion. 

GEORGE BACON. 
GEORGE M. TIBBETS, 
T. B. WAKEM AN, 
W. A. F. SPROAT. 

REPORT ON IRON, COAL, HARD- 
WARE, &c. 

[By D. O. Kellogg, of Troy, N. y.] 

The Committee to which vat referred the sub- 
jeets of the Mfomufaeture of Irony the Coal 
Trade and Manufaeturet from Iron, heg 
leave to 

TiUspwttt 

That they have given to the several subjects 
committed to them all the consideration the limit- 
ed time of the Convention would seem to permit, 
with an anxious solicitude to arrive at conclusions 
befitting their great importance. The extended 
and very genercd and increasing^ use of iron, di- 
rect and indirect, in all the departments of human 
industry, and its indispensable necessity to the 
pursuits, the comfort and defence of man, give it 
a place among the necessaries of life second only 
to food and clothing. Its general use is, and has 
ever been, a distinguishing characteristic of civil- 
ized life ; and its production, depending essential- 
ly, as it does, upon the agency c^ Coal, for smelt- 
ing and elaborating it, renders that good gift of 
nature scarcely less important. 

All history and observation show that the pro> 
ductien of it to the amount of supply to the home 
demand is a cardinal element of commercial inde- 
pendence; and that the extension of it to a suc- 
cesrful competition for the supply of foreign mar- 
kets with the ordinary forms, and the manufac- 
tures fiK>m it, js one of the most certain sources of 
national wealth. Indeed, no nation in the present 
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state of the arts^ can > be truly independent^ that 
relieji upon a foreign supply. To prove this be- 
^yond controversy, we have only to look at the Iron 
Trade of Great Britain, where such a policy has 
been fully carried out. There the Iron interest 
has long been regarded as the most valuable and. 
important of ^e> kingdom, excepting only the 
great and paramount one of the landed interest, 
upen which human subsistence depends; and there 
it very early became the first aiid surest source of 
public wealth. 

Our country is blessed with inexhaustible re- 
sources in mines, water-power, wood-lands, na- 
tive skill, and all the materials of manufacturo, 
and needs only protection for our labor, and a 
certain and remunerating market, to develop the 
same results. Were the iron interest, only, to be 
benefitted by protection to this branch of industry, 
your committee would be diffident in urging the 
policy, but it will be found that all the interests of 
Labor are involved. The successful prosecution 
«f the Iron trade, in all its departments, cannbit 
fail to inv^orate. a very great amount of collate- 
ral interests. It will act and re-act upon other 
branches^ of industry until all must feel its influ- 
ence. 

In pursuing the investigation of the subjects be- 
fore them by your committee, they were found 
to divide themselves, very naturally, into tlnree 
branches, viz., the Manufacture of Iron, including 
Nails ; the Coal Trade, and Manufactures froi^ 
Iron, The better to consider these subjects in all 
their bearings, the Committee sub-divided them- 
selves, therefore, into three sections, and will now 
proceed to give their conclusions under the three 
several heads. 



Report pM the Pvodnetion of Iron^ 

[By S. Oakley, Brooklyn, N« Y.] 

The Committee in relation to the Manufacture 
ef Irdn, respectfully submit to the Convention the 
following remarks, to which they have appended 
a Table Compiled from the Census of 1840, 
showing the ouanti^ and amount of Iron manu- 
factured ; the amount paid for labor ; the number 
of persons employed and sustained ; the amount 
of agricultural products consumed ; the number of 
establishments in being, and the capital employed 
in the business. But as it is evident to all per- 
sons engaged in the Business that the Census is 
incorrect in many of its details, the Committee 
also take the liberty to subjoin a statement predi- 
cated upon information obtained with great care 
and labor from other sources than the Census which 
the Committee are persuaded approximates much 
nearer the truth than the ether. 

Much might be said in favor of fostering this 
cardinal interest of the country, but the short t\m*i 
alMted to the Committee to toake this Report, 
and to collect and arrange the numerous facts 
embraced, prevents the discussion of this matter at 
large. From the facts herein set forth; Uie im- 
pprtance of the subject to our national prosperity 
in times of peace will be readily inferred, and it 
will not be denied that it is of paramount necessity 
in time of war. The Committee will therefore 
only make a few observations and advert to a few 
of the leading considerations that stand in connex* 
ion with the subject, and that occur to them at this 
moment. 



A large majority of the establishments east of 
the Allegany Mountains for making Bar, Sheet, 
and Moop Iron, and Brazier's Rods, &o. that were 
in being in 1828 1 notwithstanding the high dot^ 
that then prevailed, were employedfor a consider- 
able time after that period at a less, or at best 
without profit. Subsequently, however^ by the 
increased knowledge and skill acquired in the 
management and prosecution ^ of the business, 
nwoy establishments, by the practice of the most 
vigilant care and rigid economy, realized moderate 
profits until the year 1840. It muftt be remem- 
berdd here that Iron in ltZ9 was seireral pounds 
higher in Europe than it is at this time, and it is 
owing to this circumstance that our manufacturers 
were enabled to sustain themselves during that 
year. 

In 1840, although iron continued to command 
in England much more than it does now,* most of 
our manufacturers sustained a considerable loss. 
Since 1840, all have siifieied calamity and disas- 
ter. Many works have already been stopped, and 
the workmen discharged. All others must stop as 
soon as they shall have manufactured the raw 
stock which they have on^hand, unless the govern- 
ment shall come to their relief. For the truth of 
the above remarks, the Committee would appeal 
to the common observation of the community. 
Any one that will take note of the history and re- 
sults of the several iron establishments east of the 
Allegany Mountains for the last fourteen years, 
must assent to the above conclusions. 

It has often been averred, that iron has received 
large protection for the last fourteen years, and 
that improvements have not been made in this 
branch of manufacture at all commensurate with 
many others. To this it may be answered, that it 
is fair to pcesume that persons engaged in this bu- 
siness are not in the average more stupid, less en- 
terprising, or less industrious than those of other 
employments, and that the interests of men are 
the surest guarantee that their best talents and en- 
ergies will be called forth and put in requisition. 
Theie must therefore, have been some obstacles to 
advancement in this business that are net com- 
mon to all, and it may not be impertinent to en- 
quire briefly what these obstacles are, and whether 
they may be hereafter removed or not. 

In England, Fig and Wrought Iron are made 
almost exclusively with Mineral Coal; in this coun- 
try a considerable part of both is made of Char- 
coaL The former fuel, as obtained in England, is 
incomparably cheaper than the latter in this coun- 
try. 

Since 1828, many Rolling Mills have been built 
in the United States that use Mineral Coal, and 
until the last three years, a considerable portion of 
this coal used near the sea board, was brought 
from England er from Nova Scotia. If the ore 
be smelted and the iron puddled with bituminous 
coal, the mode in use in Engtand, it required an 
average of about six tons of Coal for eveiy ton of 
Iron. If the ore be smelted with charcoal and 
puddled with bituminous coal, the mode hitherto 
in common use in this country, t^en a little less 
tbm two tons of bituminous coal is required. Bitu- 
minous coal costs at many of the works in Great 
Britain less than one dollar per ton, and the aver* 
age will not exceed one dollar and fifty cents per 
ton. The same coal costs when we get it to our 
works, situated generally on some fall a little 
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remoTed from aimgable wat«r from Mvem to 
niiM dollars per too» and. the difference in tbe cost 
of the charcoal used here .(or tmnMng, and the 
bitumiDoos coal used there is also very greatly in ia- 
Yor of England. From this statemeut in relation 
to fuel, it will be ]^roeived at irhat^ an enormous 
disadvantage we have hitherto contended with, 
England in this respect. Add to this the cheap- 
ness of labor, tbe abundance of capital, the matu- 
rity of skfU and the notorious combiDations enter- 
ed into by the overgrown capitalists ef England 
fyr the destruction <^ all foreign competition, and 
is it strange tha^ the iron manufacturers reouire 
tbe fostering hand ef government extended to 
them? 

The Committee are happy, however, to assure 
the Convention that these disadvantages are pass- 
ing away, and that the time is not dutant when, 
if the Government pursue a wise ^policy, we shall 
be independent of foreign countries, not only for 
it6n but for coal also. A mode of usinff the An- 
thracite Coal both for smelting and puddling, has 
recently been discovered, and its utility — deter- 
mined beyond peradventure-^--<fae hot blast has 
been brought into general use, machinery has 
been improved, tbe internal improvements of the 
country are being pushed into the interior, where 
theie are vast and inexhaustable fields of iron ore, 
and of coal in joxtaposition, both of excellent 
quality. Those are the regions in which to make 
Iron. In many places Coal can be mined for 25 
cents per ton, and Iron ore lying within a few rods 
ef the Coal, may be mined and placed by the side 
«f the Coal at ttw turoel heat of the furnace for 
less than one dollar per ton. Some of these re- 
gions (and there^are many in the United States,) 
are situated remote from die sea boaTd,and not yet 
accessible by any Canal or Rail Road; others have 
lately been brought within reach by these im- 
provemenu. 

If our Iron Manufacturers can be sustained, it 
is morally certain that ten years will not elapse 
before establisbments will be made in those re- 
gions adequate to the supply of the whole country, 
and they will manufacture, at a price as low as 
the English, allowbg for the difference in the price 
ef labor, and the worth of capital in the two coun- 
tries. It must here be borne in mind, however, that 
transportation from these interior regions to the 
sea board, will cost on an average twice as much 
as freight from England or Scotland, and that this 
consideraiton will operate to a considerable ex- 
tent as a bounty on foreign iron used near the ^At- 
lantic. If our piesent establishments are com- 
pelled to fall, the skill in the art that has been al- 
ready acquired must of conseqaenc be lost to the 
country, and men will he slow t6 engage again in 
a business the remembrance of which will be 
associated with diiaster and ruin, even should 
war or any other cause call for its resuscitation. 

The duties now inquired to sustain the manu- 
facturers, are, in the judgment of your Committee 
as follow, to wit : 

Such Iron as paid in 1828 $37, and in 1834 $30 
per ten, should now pay $S5 per ton. 

Such Iron as paid in 1828 $22 40, and in 1834 
$18 per ten, should now pay $17 per ton. 

Rail Road Iron should pay the same duty as eth- 
er roU^d iron^ with such exceptions and qualifieap 
tions as are made in the law of the extra session 
itlating to that sabjoot. 



Pig, and such other Iron as. paid in 1828 $12 50 
per ton, and in 1834 $10 per ton, should now pay 
fSj^rton. 

Sheets, Brazier's and Spike Rods, Hoops, Band 
and such cfther Iron as paid in 1828 3^ cents per 
pound, and in 1834, 3 cents p^r pound, should 
now pay 2^1 cents per pound.* 

A proportional reduction on all other Iron could 
be submitted to by most ef our manufautures, but 
the duty should on all Iron be specified. The 
rates here proposed, are not so much by more than 
40 per cent, on an average, as those of 1828, and 
not so much, by more than 20 per cent, as those of 
1834. The improvements in manufacturing Iron 
within these periods, is much more than is indica<^ 
ted in this reduction ; but the English have also 
reduced their prices in so great a measure that the 
rates above mentioued are barely sufficient to sus- 
tain the business.- , The Committee will now res- 
pectfully submit the tabular statements referred w 
In the former part of this Report. 

According to the Census, 

Amount of Iron manufactured. 
According to the Census of the U. 
States for the year 1840, there are 
804 Furnaces which produce 286,- 
903 tons of Oast Iron. It is be- 
lieved that i of this quantity, to 
wit, 71,726 tons, is made into 
forms, such as Hollow Ware, Ma- 
chinery, Plough Castings, Stove 
Plates, &c., and when so made is 
worth in market an average of 
$80 per ton. $ 5,738,080 0# 

The remaining 215,177 tons of 
Pig Iron is converted into Wrought 
Iron, and is merged, (allowing for 
waste in the manuibetnro,) in the 
197,233 tons mentioned below. 

2d. According to tbe same au- 
thority, there are 795 BloonMries, 
Forges and Rolling MiUs, which 
produce 197,233 tons of Bar, 
Hoop, Sheet and other Wrought 
Iron, which is worth in nmrket 
$85 per ton 16,764,805 OOk 

3d. According to tbe Report of 
the Secretary of tbe Treasury for 
1840,there wero 5,515 tons of Pig 
Iron imported in that year, which 
were converted into fonfts at an av 
erage coat of $50 per ton 275,750 00 



The whole value of Iron made 
in the United States in 1840..... $22,778,635 

Amount paid for L/^or, 

4th. The labor bestowed on the 
manufacture of a ton o^ Pig Iron ^ 
varies in different locations. It 
depends on the convenience and 
contiguity to each other of the va- 
rious materials required. It will 
average, including mining, coal- 
ing, hauling, transportation and 
all other charges, $20 per ton, 
which, on 71,726 tons, as before 
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* Iron wire not exceeding No. 14. H ce»i» P" .jy»nj» 
over No. 14, 6 esntt per pound. ««■«!«; C»P ^jj^^* 
•red with cotton threid or other materials* 8 cents p«c 
pound. 
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mentioned, which are used for 

casdDg forms, is 1,434,520 00 

5ib. Labor bestowed in convert- 
ing 71,726 ions of Pig Iron made 
in the United States as per forego- 
ing statement into east forms, such 
as Hollow Ware, Machineiy, 
Stove Plates, Plough Castings, and 
ether articles of use, made of 
Cast Iron, including labor in min- 
ing aad procuring fuel and all oth- 
et things necessary, will average 
at least $30 per ten • 2,151,780 00 

6tta. Labor bestowed in con> 
Terting 5,515 tons of Pig Iron im- 
ported into the United States, cal- 
culated as in the last foregoing ar- 
ticle, at $30 per ton 165,450 00 

7th. Labor bestowed in making 
Wrought Iron, in procuring the 
materials and consolidating them, 
varies even in more than in Pig 
Iron, because the materials are 
more nunrorous, and are liable to 
be farther asunder, and the des- 
-criptions of Iron are more di- 
verse. If, however, the Mioeval 
Coal used is the product of ^e 
United States, all the labor, indu* 
•ding smelting, mining, coaling, 
hauling, transportation, and ^1 
other incidental and neeeasary 
•chiirges for labor, will average at 
least $60 per son, which oo 197,- 
233 tons, as set .forth in the Cen- ^ 
«U8, amounts to 11^833,980 00 



Whole sum paid for labor anou- 
4illy in making Iron in the United 
States ....^ $15,585,730 00 

Amovaii of Agricultural FrodueU Caiuumed. 
According to the Census,the number of men employ- 
-edin producing the foregoing Iron,incIuding miners 
of iron, is 30,497. To this number may be ad- 
-dod Miners of Coal and Lime Stone, Wood Chop- 
pers and Charcoal Colliera, Cariers and Carters, 
Builders and Mill Wrights, and other incidental 
workmen who will probably increase it to 50,000, 
and this number will each receive $365, per year. 
It will be remembered that all the. work in the 
manufacture of iron and incidental thereto,- if heavy, 
and requires the physical power ojf men, that 
^consequently women and children are excluded frem 
this employment, and that most of the men have 
large families. It may be assumed, without 
extravagance, that, as an average, each man has 
a wife and three children depending upon him 
for support. Allowing this supposition, the whole 
number of of persons sustained by the labor on and 
incidental to the manufacture of Iron, including 
men, women and children, is 213,505. 

Allowing each of these persons to consume each 
€lay 12 i cents worth of agricultural products, and 

the amount in 365 days is $9,741,166 60 

CapUal Employtd. 

According to the Census,the Capital employed in 
maoufacturine the before mentioned Iron, exclusive 
of Wood land, and Mines of Iron and Coal, held 
in connexiou with the Funaees and Forges, add 

aubtervient to the business, is $20,432,131 00 

Add amount of Woodland and 



Mines of Iron and Coal above 

excluded, say,. ..^ 8,000,000 

Whole amount of capital employed $28,432,131 00 

The foregoing statement is predicated on the re- 
turns of the Census. The general results there 
shown are not very far from the truth, but to a per- 
son acquainted with the subject the details are evi* 
dently erroneous. The whole number of Fumaocs 
set forth in the Census is 804. This number is too 
great, yet it is well known that the products of the 
Furnaces ia being is much greater than shewn by 
the Census. The Committee ^erefbre append 
hereto a statement which they confidently betieveia 
more than verified by facts. 

Anunmt ef InmMamifaetured. 

It is believed from facts and data ascertained 
and admitted, ^that there are in the Ifnited States 
450 Blast Furnaces, and that the average yi6ld of 
each is 772 tons per annum. This is the average 
ascertained of 70 Furnaces, making an . aggregate 
total of 347,400 tons, worth in marWt $30 per 

ton;..... $10,422,000 00 

It is believed that one fourth of 

this quantity, to wit: 86,850 

tons, is converted into forms ; 

such as Hollow- ware. Machine- 
ry, Plough Castings, Stove 

Plates and other articles of 

use made of Cast Iron, and 

when so converted is worth on 

an average, in addition to the 

worth of Pig Iron,$50 per ton.... 4,342,500 00 
In addition to the 86,850 tons 

above mentioned,there were im- 
ported into the United States, ' 

according to the Report of the 

Secretary of the Treasury for 

1840, 5,515 Tons ef Pig Iron, 

which, also coaverted into 

forms, were worth when so 

converted, $50 per ton more 

than Pig Iron ....275,750 0# 

There are 795 Bloomeries»Forges, 

and Rolling Mills in the United 

States. 
The remaining } of the 347,400 

tens of Pig Iron made as shown 

above, which is not remelted, 

to wit: 260,550 tons conver- 
ted (allowing 20 per cent, for 

waste,) into 208,440 tons of 

Bar, Rod, Hoop, Sheet and 

other wrought Iron by puddling 

and refining, which is worth in 

market $85 per ton, $17,717,400 
From which deduct 260,5d0 tons 

Pig Iron, reckoned in first item 

above at $30, per ton 7,816,- 

500 9,990,900 00 

To the Wrought Iron mentioned 

in the foregoing article may be 

added 11,774 tons of Bloomed 

Iron, worth in market $70 per 

ton.l 824,180 00 

Whole value of Wrought and 
Cast Iron, when in market, made 

in the United States in 1840 25,765,330 00 

Anurnnt Paid for Labor, 

The amount of labor bestowed on the menu* 
faoture ef a ton of Pig Iron varies in different 
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localities. It dependg on the conyeniQBce and coa- 
ti[niity to each ether, of the various materials re- 
quired. It will average, iocluding MiiiiiigyCoaliogf» 
Hauling, Transportation to Market, and all ether 
charges, $30 ^er ton, which, on 347,400 tons, as- 
sumed as the manufactute of the United States, 

is-... 6,948,000 00 

Labor bestowed in converting 
86,850 tens of Pig Iron made 
in the United States, as shown 
in the foregoing statement, into 
cast forms, such as Hollow- 
ware, Machinery, Steve Plates, 
Plough Castings,aad other arti- 
cles of use made of Cast Iron, 
including labor in mining and 
procuring fuel and all other 
things necessary, will average 

|30, per ton ..2,605,500 00 

I«abor bestowed in converting 
5,515 tons of Pig Iron impor- 
teid,calculated as in the last for- 
going article, iat $30 per ton, ...... 165,450 00 

Labor bestowed in converting 
Pig into Wrought Iron, in pro- 
curing the materials and con- 
solidating them, varies even 
more than in making Pig Iron, 
becaase the materials are liable 
to be further asunder to the de- 
scriptions of Iron are more di- 
verse. If however the itItneraZ 
Coal vued U the product of the 
U, States, aXl the labor, inclu- 
ding mining and precuringfae], 
hauling,, transportation and all 
other incidental and necessary 
charges forlabor,wlll average at 
least $40 per ton, whioh on 
208,440 ton8,as set forth above, 

amounts to 8,337,600 00 

Labor bestowed in Blooming 
11,774 tons of Wrought Iron, 
including all charges as set 
forth in the foregoing articlei^, 
will average $60 per ton . . ..,706,440 00 

Whole amount paid for labor 
in the manufacture of Iron in 

Reunited States in 1840, ..$18,762,990 00 

Amount of Agricultural Produete Consumed, and 
Men Employed. 

It is believed that the number of men era- 
ployed in the manufacture of the above Iron, in^ 
eluding miners of Iron Ore, Coal, and Limestene 
and Wood Choppers and Charcoal Colliers, Car- 
riers and Carters, Builders and Mill WHghts, and 
other incidental workmen,is 51,405. This nnmbei; 
will each receive $365 per year. It will be remem- 
bered that aU the work in Manufacturing Iron and 
incidental thereto, is heavy, and requires the 
pborsioal power of men ; that conseqaently women 
and chUdien are excluded from this employment; 
that most of the men have large families. It may be 
assttmed without extravagance,^at as an average, 
«ach man has a wife and three children depen- 
diag on him for support. Allowing this supposition 
the, whole number of persons sustained by the labor 
in and incidental to the manufacture of Iron, indu- 
duig Men, Women and Children, 18 257,025. 

jMlowing each of these persons to consume each 
day the worth of 12i cents of agricultural pro- 
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diMlh, the whole amount consumed in 365 days is 
$11/26,766 00. 

This falls a little short of the facts actually as* 
certainedat several establishments owing princi- 
pally to grain and ferage fed to Horses and Cattle 
employed in the business. 

Capital Employed, v 

It is ascertained that the Capital employed in 
the Manufacture of Iron at several establishments 
is a little less^ than the amount of the annual pro- 
ducts of diese establishments, and it is believed 
that this rule will hold true throughout the country, 
if we exclude the value of the large quahtities of 
Wood Land, Iron and Coal Mines held in connec- 
tion with many of the Furnaces and Bloomeries. 

The Capital employed in such establishmenu 
Vill therefore amount, according to this rule to 

about —. 22,508,000 0^ 

Add to this the amount of Wood 

land, and mines of ^roh and 

Coal above excluded, say ..8.000.000 00 

Whole amount of Capital 
employed $30,500,000 Oa 

SAMUEL OAKIiET, Brook|yD, N. Y. 
jr. P. WINSLOW, Troy, N.Y. 
JOSEPH GARDNER, Penasyivania. 
MARTIN I. RYERSON, New Jersey- 
DAY O. KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 
J. BURDEN, Troy, N. Y. 

Bcp«rt vn Coal. 

fBrought in by Dr. J. C. Fisher, of Va.] 
The sub-Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of Goal, woidd respectfully report, that 
they have examined the state of the Coal trade of 
this country in as thorough a manner as the limit- 
ed time tjiey have had at their command would 
permit, with «uch imperfect data as could be pro- 
cured from different sources. The statistics ob- 
tained from the l^te census of the United States, 
are evidently far below the reality, as maybe seen 
from the following statement, which will serve as- 
a fair example. The whole amount of Anthracite 
Coal raised in Pennsylvania, in the census is given 
at 859,686 tons, white the amount that was actu- 
ally sent to tide-water, and not including tke 
amount consumed in the country in the manufac- 
ture^of iron, and in other ways, was,, for the same 
year, 865,414 tons. Your committee believe that 
the same is the case with the other Coal regions of 
the United States, and white they would base their 
report on the statistics furnished by thfe census^ 
they wish the above fact to be distinctly remem- 
bered, and afair addition to be made to the amount 
of this great interest. According to the above- 
mentioned statistics,the amount of all tb« Anth«^ 
•« r^\ rn^ifiaddurine the year 1840, was 863,489 

asth;feSmirketvalueoftheCoal,wouldamountto 
£ 317 44r^The amount of Bitummous Coal rais- 

*?*. Y -\,««rwi«27 603,171 bushels, which 

ed in the same year was ^/,Dva,x« » 

at $5 the tenof 23 bushels, amountsto#4,87^,780^ 

By far the l-ger proi^mon o^^^^^^^^ 

ed in Peimsylvaiua and VwgiW*- . ^''j'U^, ,^ 

me^emplof^d i« the actual minu.g of Coal, ac 
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cording to the same audiority, is 5,769, a number 
we believe to be much below the reality. This 
does not, of course, include the families dependent ( 
upon them, nor those wha are engagea in the 
transportation o^ the Coal to market, and in the 
Tarious coal yards and other places where it is de- 
livered, all of whom depbnd upon this branch of 
business for their si^iport. Your Committee be- 
lieve that, including all these various branches, 
the number employed should be estimated as at 
least four times as great, viz. : 23,176. All diese, 
irom the nature of the business, are, and must be, 
adults, and if we allow to each four other persons as 
•depending upon him, the number of persons depend- 
ingu pon Uiis interestfor theit daily sustenance, will 
be not fiar from 90,000 souls. If we allow for the 
daily support of each of these individiials 12^ cents 
per day, not including, of course, clothing and 
other necessaries, the amount will be $4,097,000 
for the agricultural productions of the country. 
Your Committee have thus far examined the sub- 
ject without reference to the Iron and other man- 
ufactures of the country, and have exhibited only 
its direct bearing upon the agricultui^l interest. 
When, however, we come to view it in connection 
with the great manufacturing interests ef the coun- 
try, it rises immeasurably in importance. From 
examinations that have, within a few years past, 
been made under the state autliorities by compe- 
tent Geologists, we iitid that this invaluable mine- 
ral has beea plac^ by an All-wise and beneficent 
Providence in rich abundai^ce throughout our land. 
It is not necessary for your Committee to particu- 
larise the various locations of Coai throughout the 
United States. It would swell this report to such 
^ size as might serve to divert and enabarrass our 
.attention from the great facts which we wish to 
impress. Suffice it to say, coal abounds through- 
out the middle, and western^ and south-western 
fitates. Associated with it, and imposed upon it, 
frequently occur strata of iron, lime,^ sandstone, 
-and fire clay, needing only the capital and skill 
which a steady and efficieoft protection would afr 
tford to develop them, and fumiish to our country 
new and vast sources of wealth and power. So 
long, however, as we shall, by our own unwise le- 
gislation, favor the foreign manufacturer, and pre- 
fer to build up^.the iron manufacturers of Wales 
and England, rather than our own, so long the 
vast storehouses ef wealth with which our coutitiy 
abounds will remain unopened, and our commer- 
cial and financial affairs will be in continual de- 
rangement. Had the mon^ which has gone 
^abroad to Europe for the single article of railroad 
iron, been expended in our own country in pro^ 
curing it, it would have built up our iron inte- 
rests, and developed our resources of Coal to an 
«x tent which your Committee can scarcely calcu- 
latOi Instead of being oppressed with a foreign 
•debt, to the extent that we now are, and having 
all our business relations deranged; we should now 
be in a happy and prosperous condition. There is 
no necessity resting upon us that a single pound of 
Iron, or bushel of Coal, should be introduced into 
this country from abroad. We have all the mate- 
rials in greater abundance than any otlier country 
on the glebe ; and we have the skill necessary from 
Jthose materials, to manufacture an artidle equaX, 
if not superior, to any that can be produced elser* 
whore. In order, however, that capitaUsta mat 
i^tie induced to embiautk in this branch of iadustry. 



they require that there should be some prospect of 
a secure market for the results of their invest- 
ments. So long as the home market is left un- 
guarded and exposed to all the fluctuations ef fo- 
reign countries, and a fluctuating and unsteady 
course of legislation at home, they will not engage 
in the manu&cture of Iron, and the mining of Coal, 
because they know not but that ais soon as their 
fortunes ate enlisted in the enterprise, they may be 
at once reduced to poverty by the combined ef- 
forts of the foreign manufacturers who wish to se- 
cure the market for themselves. 

Your Committee would now refer to the sub- 
ject of foreign Coal, and show in what way it af- 
fects us injuriously. The only source from which 
any great quantity of foreign Coal can be intro- 
duced into the United States is the British Pro- 
vinces on our north-eastern boundary. All of the 
mines of coal in our own country, with ^e excep- 
tion of those in Eastern Virginia, are at a distance 
from tide water, of from 100 to 200 miles, and up- 
wards : those in Eastern yi]:ginia are, on an aver- 
age, fifteen miles from tide water. Now, as Coal is 
a bulky article, the cost of transportation is very 
great, and adds nluoh te the first cost. It is true, 
that by our canals and railroads leading from the 
mines to the sea-beard the price of coal has been^ 
and by fair competition, and greater economy, 
will be still more reduced to the consumer. This 
result, however, cannot be expected until more 
capital shall have been invested, and more persons 
induced to embark in the business. At this time, 
the (iloal of the Sydney and Pictou mines, net equal 
in quality to our own, can, if due protection be not 
given, be thrown into our Atlantic ports, where the 
great demand at present exists at such prices as 
will forbid all hope of profit to our own Coal mi- 
ners, and thus prevent others from engaging in the 
business. When our own miners are crushed by 
foreign competition, they can then ask such prices 
as they please, and we must pay them. When we 
look at this subject iii the light thrown upon it by 
the late improvements in navigation, it would seem 
as if there could scarcely be a dissenting voice 
throughout our country, to an efficient protection 
for this great interest. 

Steam is rapidly changing the mode in which 
war will hereafter be made between civilized na- 
tions. Already England has built up a poweif\il 
fleet of steam vessels of war, and her great re- 
source and reservoir for the iupply of fuel for that 
fleet, in the event ef a war with this country, will 
be the mines of Nova Scotia. Sha!!! we, l^km, go 
on to cripple our own energies, and devel<^ the 
resciurces of a neighboring country, and thus arm 
her against us ? 

Your Committee believe that a specific^ duty of 
6 cents a bushel on all foreign coal imported into 
this country will prove an efficient protection 
against the fluctuations arising fxiom foreign com- 
petition, and ¥nll produce a greater degree of 
confidence in capitalists, leading them te embaa^k 
their money in developing ou^ resources, and will 
not materially, even at the present time^ enhance 
the price to the consumer. We believe that the 
[great interests of the country call for such pttftec- 
tion, for there is do one interest on which so mueh 
depnds. 



Respectfully submitted by 



JAM£S G. FISHER. Ya. 

MICHAEL MURf HT. Pa. 

R. r. HART, Tioy, N. Y. 



Report an Hardware^ Sfc^ 



(By Fmup Ripley, Hartford, Conn.) 

The Sub-Committee to whom was referred the 

mamifiicturesof Hardware— would respectfully be|f 

leave to eubmit the following reoert, respecting the 

manufacture ef Hardware and odier goods em- 

bratsed -in -these interests, and they would submit 

the Statiatips embraced in the Census of 1840, as 

data upon which their estimates are founded. The 

nuuuifectures for the year 1840 are as follows: 

Men emp'd. Capital inv'd. 

Machinery $10,890,581 13,001 $6,568,600 

Hardware and Cutlery.. (<451,907 5,491 3^04,100 

Other 4lelaUic Wares... 9,7TM^ 6,677 5,867,400 

Mosical loriraments.... 923,924 908 784,370 

MIxedMibitt&ctares.... 6,545/W3 15,905 4,368,991 

Carriiflies and Waffou.. 10,197,087 21,994 5,561,639 

274 Iron Cannon 41.100 i 1 744 49nLfiflA 

88,078 SmaU Arms..... . 800,000 V***^ ^^""^ 

Total $46,428,404 40^721 $27,065,598 

Ffersons dependentoalaboren, 2ieach 114^302— 160,023 
Cost ot food, psid to fanners, for the above persons $7,300,051 
Amonnt iMdd the Real Estate owner for hooae rent 810,000 
Da patdfbr Cotton clothing per annum...... 1,143,025 

Do, paid for Woolen do do 914,424 



Total oitlMieiteou. 



.$10,167,497 



8taH$Hecd TMe showing the aggregate amount 
of Cannon cast and Small Arms madet nwmr 
her o/Mev Emplotbd, value <>f Hardware 
AND CxjTLBRT manufoetured, in the Has East' 
em Statest viz: Maine, Neva-Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Conrieeticwt., and 
Vermont *i 

Hardware,lte. Menem. Can. Small a's. Menem 
New-Bngland.$3,341,273 2,731 50 37,219 596 

NOSTireRN MlD»LE STATfeS. 

New-York 1,566,974 962 112 8,S0S 203 

New-Jer«ey.... 83,575 123 2,010 71 

Pennsylvania... 786,962 770 5 21,^71 168 

$2,437,531 1,855 117 31,889 442 

South Miodlb Statbs— (DeL Md. Va. N. C.) . 

Aggregate $89,374 236 10,495 305 

Cotton Statbs---<S. C. Oa. Ala. Miss. La. Tenn.) 
Agfn^gate $122,376 236 4 1,344 78 

Westekn STATBs--(Ky. Ohio, Ind. IlL Mo. Ark. Mich. Fa. 

Wis. Iowa, D. C. 
Aggregate $461,^3 431 108 7,126 326 

Amount of veilue and quantity' of Manufactures- 
of Iron imported into the l/uited States from 
all other countries in the year 1839. 

Manufactures ef Iron, and Iron and Steel, pay- 
ing, ad valorem duties, (viz : side arms, fire arms, 
drawing knives, cutting knives, hatchetb, axes, 
adses, socket chisels, steel-yards, scale-beams, 
vices, sickles or reaping-hooks, scythes, spades, 
shovels, squares of iron or steel, wood screws, and 
artieles not specified,) amounting to $5,585,061. 

Manufactures of lion and Steel paying speeific 
duties, viz ; Muskets, rifies, cap and bonnet wire, 
tacks, brads, sprigs, nails, spikes, cables, chains, 
mill cranks, mill saws, anchors, anvils, blacksmith's 
hammers, sledges, round iron or brazier*s rods, 
nail or spike rods, sheet and hoop, bard scroll or 
casement rods, slit or hammered bar, manufac- 
factured by rolling, otherwise steel. 

Amounting to 15,980,793 lb. $839,221 

Muskets and Rifles.. . 3,404 ** 9,524 

Min Saws 2,241 ** 7,385 

Iron Castings 2,921,877 " 79,740 

r I 1*11 I > ■ I 11 

Total importatioii of iron manufac*. $6,806,226 

It appears evident from these statistics that in 
the employment of 27 millions of capita), more 
than 10 millions of dollars are annually paid out, 
for tilt food and eldthing and house rent of the 
medhaaies, and their ftmiliM, and so far as the 
EaMtfhi 8«Mos are Mocwaid, avery large proper^ 



tion of this exp^iditure is paid for clothing and 
£bed to the Southern planter and Western agri<- 
culturist; and gees most Gonclusivf»Iy to. show 
the intimate connection and matoal interest be* 
tween these several sections of oar common coun- 
try; 'and also that*it is essentially important to 
the producers of food and clothing, and the own- 
ers of real estate, that the manufacturer and me- 
chanic should be encouraged, protected and sus- 
tained^ in their severals arts and employments — 
not only to prevent them from being compelled to- 
cultiyate-the soil for their subsistence, but to retain 
them among their most valuable, permaaent and 
accessible ciistomers. 

It can scarcely be doubted that a tariff of du- 
ties on 'importations of foreign manufactured 
goods, of sufficient amount and discriminating ap- 
plication, to protect the domestic manufacturer in 
the safe investment and employment of his capital 
and skill, will have the same direct and immediate 
effect on the success and prosperity of the farmer, 
in affording him a permanent and ready market 
for every thing he has to sell. These are inte- 
rests inseparably connected in their progress and 
welfare And encouragement and protection to the 
mechanic, will give health and vigor and happi- 
ness and prosperity alike to both] and no other in* 
terest will be sacrificed or suffer harm in their 
progress to wealth and permanent independence. 

In attempting to describe such a tariff of du- 
ties as may be applicable to our wants and cir- 
cumstances, your Committee cannot recognise any- 
policy, as being truly American but such as 
will guard and protect American labor. And 
while our laws and public documents are generally 
drawn up by men learned and skilled in lan- 
guage, it not unfreq,uently happens, on their prac- 
tical application, that dieir provisions and de- 
signs are found defective and are easily avoided. 

We have c^ten heard it asserted, isnd by some of 
the public journals the doctrine is supported, that 
the Middle and Eastern States are clamorous for 
an excessively high rate of duty for their special 
aggrandizement and protection. From a careful 
and protracted examination of the subject, your 
Committee feel bound to declare that they have 
found no sound evidence whatever to sustain these 
unqualified and positive assertions, and we are 
well convinced that a fair estimate of speeific du- 
ties, equal to the legal rates of 1839, would be 
ample encouragement, and entirely satisfactory to 
the country. To obtain a fair oelWction of the du^ 
ties imposed, every thing, as far as practicable, 
should be made certain and specific, and thus 
avoid the annoyance of appraisement and the dis- 
honesty of false invoices, agamst which the &#»• 
orakle importer, hae so long and so unsuccessfully 
had to contend. 

Let it be known to the country, and understood 
by Congress, that a high tariff of duties on the 
importation of hardware, is neither expected or 
desired, and that with very few exceptions, a duty 
of 30 per cent, in a specific farm, fairly collected,, 
would be entirely si^sfactory in all its endless va- 
riety of articles. 

In order to sustain this extensive and valuable 
branch of home industry, neafly.all articles re- 
quired for its consumption as raw stock, and not 
produced in this county, should be admitted dutf 
free. And tibis policy would afford more imme- 
I diate and effeetive relief than high lates of pro-* 
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tection on finished goods. But the Eastera me 
chanics will never object to paying a fair rate of 

Srotection oa any good article of American pro 
uction consamed in their business^ no matter 
what section of the country it may come from. 

The article of Sheet Iron has ftever been made 
for market, east of the Hudson River, and while 
it is quite probable that two thirds of our whole 
consumption of it is in the* Eastern States, there 
is not an honorable-minded mechanic in New Eng- 
land who will object to paying 2^ cents per pound 
duly for the encouragement and protection of the 
Iron masters in the Middle and Western States, 
where this article is made. 

By the operation of our former tariff laws, there 
axe many articles of hardware which are entirely 
prohibited, or most be imported under great dis- 
advantages. The articles of sheet, hoop, rod, 
scroll and plate Iron, have been for many years 
protected by a duty of 3 cents per pound while 
all kinds of finished hardware made from these 
articles have been admitted under 25 per cent, 
duty, and the articles of bed-screws, bellows-pipes, 
door-bolts, iron castors, coal hods, dust-pans sho- 
vel blades, iron fendisrs and iron hoops, were im- 
ported by the pound weight, for less cost than 
similar goods from which they were made, and 
the articles of butt hinges, chains of all hinds, (ex- 
cept for cables,) chest handles, coffee mills, curry 
combs, blind fastenings, gridirons, fire irons, wood 
screws, latches, locks of all kinds, iron rivets and 
many other articles, have been imported so as to 
occasion great disadvantage to the American man* 
ufacturer, and but little above the cost of the raw 
material. 

These laws tend to give direct bouilties to for-' 
eign labor, and also to defraud the revenue and the 
mechanic of this country, and encourage the im- 
}>ortation of a class of goods strictly belonging to 
the production and employment of our home man- 
ufacturers. 

The Committee cannot dismiss this pare of their 
duty without expressing their full conviction that all 
this class of goods should be chargeable with the 
same specific duty per pound weight, as are the ma- 
terials from which they are made, and with at 
least an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, generally 
and 30 per cent, on wood screws, for the protec- 
tion of home labor, required in finishing the 
goods. 

On bed screws, fire irons, hooks and hinges, 
trace-chains, and all other articles made of iron, 
partly or wholly, which, delivered at Liverpool, 
cost not over ten cents per pound weight, mere 
should be a specific duty of three cents per pound. 

The following articles are mentioned as a spe- 
cimen of the difference in the raw material and 
the manufactured article : — 
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1 gro. Bed Screws, ... .31 
1 csk Hooks k Hinges, 970 
1 " Trace Chaia*....^ 



tl,20 or 4 ctf 



*|* 
Sis 

QoS 
77* 
14,35 
13,05 



iprib 36 

8,60orSi <fo 5,88 

18,90orS| do SJffl 

Let it be known to the country— to producers 
and consumers — that a high tariff is not to be de- 
sired or dreaded for the purpose of materially aug- 
menting the price of the articles but it s^uld he 



made j»en}ianen^,,andbesuffi'cientt# give confidence 
to our home manufactures to engage and invest 
in die buf iness with a reasonable belief, that in per- 
severance dnd skill, and good quality, we can fidrly 
compete with foreign producers, without bein^ 
much under bid, or driven out of the market. 

There is no principle of trade better known and 
established, than that an increase of duty d^ee nst 
augment, in the saipe degree, the cost of the arti* 
cle to the consumer. Very often the price is ul- 
timately reducedf and sometimes immediately, 
notwithstanding the increase of duties. 

The article of cut nails has long been protect- 
ed by a duty of five cents per pound, and copperaa 
by 12 the 112 lbs. By die use of improvements 
in machinery, and greater skill, combined with 
fair competition, both these articles have beea 
supplied in great abundance from our home 
sources for less than the rates of the duties. It 
had been contended that all duties should be laid 
with principal reference to revenue ; and that no 
more money should be raised in this way than, 
may be found necessary for the safe defence of tl^ 
country, and the prudent and dignified adminis- 
tration of the Government ; but within this view 
it is believed that discrimination, encouragement^ 
and protection should be made, and the duties 
imposed in such a manner, that, while no class 
will suffer loss or inconvenience, a most beneficial 
and nourishing degree of assistance will be ex- 
tended to the mechanics and manufacturers, and 
the whole country will partake of its beneficial in- 
fluence,' and become healthy, prosperous, and 
happy. Such a state of things is within the scope 
of Congress to effect, by prompt, prudent, and 
efficient action. 

It is a subject of honest pride and patriotic con- 
gratulation, that this country can ftiirly bid defi- 
ance to the manufisicturing skill of all Europe in 
some of its productions ; and while the unrivalled 
character of our itxes and many other articles is 
known and acknowledged throughout the bounda^ 
ries of civilized life, we n^ay well be justified in ask- 
ing Congress to foster and encourage such skill 
arid industry, as will tend emphatically to estab- 
lish so important a branch of national indepen- 
dence. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

PHILIP RIPLEY, 
Chairman of. the Sub-Committee oii Hardware . 

€■1 Nails. 

[Report Sapplementary to the foregoing.] 

In adverting to the article of Cut Nails, we are 
furnished with data whereby to illustrate the ben- 
eficial effects of a protective policy upon the 
industry of the country. Prior to the year 
1828 the quantity of Nails made in this coun- 
try was, as compared with the quantity now 
made, insignificant, and a large portion of all then 
produced, were made in part by hand labor— the 
price ranging firom 9 cts. to 14 cts. per pound. 
The imposition' of the duty of that period of 5 cts. 
per pound— a rate equivalent to a prohibition 
against their introduction from abroad, was 
marked by an immediate reduction in the price 
and consequent increase of demand. This de- 
mand created an increased production and compe- 
tition ; this competition provoked improvements ia 
machineiy and economy in the detail of manuftc* 
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ture to such a» extent, that at tins time Nails are 
Belliag in our markets, from American material of 
good quality, at 4^ cts. per poun<|,—- one half cent 
per pound below the rate of duty which prevailed 
from 1828 to 1833 — so that te-day we are pre- 
pared to say that with a future protective duty of 
3 cts. per pound upon Cut Nails, we shall be sat- 
isfied in this department of manufactures. 

With the article of Wrought Nails and. Spikes, 
we are enabled by mesins of machinery of Ameri- 
can origin, to supply the demand for ship-building, 
and foi fastening the many thousand miles of rail- 
roads in our country, at rates below those at 
which they can be introduced from England ; 
whereas before the imposition ef the duty of 1 828 
of 4 cts. per pound ; and before the application 
of machinery to their manafacture, the price of 
ordinary boat Spikes was 12 cents per pound, 
while such as were suitable for railroad purposes 
were unknown as an article of manufacture. The 
duly now required to sustain these branches of 
manufacture is 3 cents upon Spikes and 4 cents 
for nails. With this protection we can success- 
fulfy sustain ourselves against foreign interfe- 
rence. 

The statistical matter belonging to this depart- 
ment of the Iron interest, I do not here ex- 
hibit. This id included in the report of tLe Sub- 
Committee having charge of " Articles made from 

Iron,'' which will be submitted to the Convention. 
• J. P. W1N8LOW, Troy, N. Y. 

Of the Sub-Comn^ttee. 



Office of tHE New-England SceeW Co. 
PEOvmENCE, R. L April 4th, 1842: 
To Ae Ohinrman of Committee on Hardmaret 
ofihib Home Indiutry Gonveniiant NewTorh: 
DsAR SiK : Below I send you a statement of 
facts in relation to the manufacture ef Brass and 
Iron Wood Screws in the United States, as far as 
I have been able to learn from those acquainted 
with this branch ef industry. There are in our 
city two manufactories of Wood Screws, with a 
a capital of Two Hundred Thousand Dollar*-^ 
JOBikingittoo thousand gross per day~~emp\oying 
50 men, 200 females, and 50 boys, whose daily 
wages amount at the present time to Two Hun- 
dred Dollars* They use annually 600 tons Amer- 
ican refined iron, reduced to quarter inch rods, 
worth $130 per ton; 750 tons > Anthracite Coal^; 
1000 gallons Sperm Oil ; 300 carboys Sulphuric 
Acid, $3000 worth of Paper and Twine, together 
with many other /Sinall articles, which in the ag^ 
gregate amount to a very considerable gum. — 
The capital invested by otbermanufacturers, in the 
States of Connecticut, New-York, New-Jerseyy and 
Pennsylvania, amounts to more than $300,000— 
with machinery capable of manufacturing a much 
greater quantity than the two in our city, most of 
which, I am informed, are now lying idle for the 
want of a sufficient protection » and when in opera- 
tion, making an article generally ,^perior te any 
imported into our country from Europe. It is my 
opinkm that this branch of industry cannot be sus- 
tained in our countxy without a legislative valua- 
tion on the pound weight or gross, with an ad va- 
lorem duty ef at least 30 per cent. Should you de- 
sire any other information in relation to this busi- 
suess, I shaH be pleased to give it, if in my 

power to do so. 

I un tmbr vonr obedient senmnt. 

ALIX. HoDOES, Agent, N. B. Screw Co. 



JPtmUmA 8a4«lOTr 

The Committae on Saddlery make the following 
report :— 

The amount of home manufacture is necessarily 
very limited, not exceeding twenty thousand dol- 
lars per yeat in the city of Newark, while there is 
imported for that city alone more than sixty thou- 
sand per annum. The material for manufacture is 
all domestic, and comprises about one-half the 
cost. A principal part of the material is iron 
which has a protection in the unmanufactured 
state. The balance is labor, which is at leat fifty 
per cent, higher here than in the countries from 
which the wares are imported ; and the material, 
owing to a protection in this country, costs the 
manufacturer about forty per cent, more here 
than it does in the countries finom which the goods 
are Imported. This makes the wares cost here 
about forty-five per cent, more than there — thus 
requiring an ad valorem protection, of thirty-five or 
or^ per cent, on a home valuation, to enable the 
home manufacturer to compete successfully with ' 
importers, though it is thou|[ht a specific duty 
would best tend to that result, by the prevention 
of frauds in foreign invoices. An aid valorem 
duty virtually leaves it with the foreign shipper, in 
making out his invoice, to say what the duty shall 
be here ; or, if carried out, it would absolutely de> 
feat the design of a protective tarifi*, by afford^ 
ing inducements to other Governments to offer an 
export bounty, thus Enabling the shipper to make 
his invoice, say ten per cent, less, knowing that for 
ten per cent, in his invoice he receives thirteen 
percent, here. 

In establishing a protective tariff for home ma- 
nufact:ures in genend, there are many other rea<> 
sons why a specific duty would more effectually 

tend to the result which is most needed. 
Newark, April 7, 1843. 

REPORT ON BUTTONS AND PINS. 



[Bnragbt in by Bowaed Cook, of N. Y.] 

7%e Committee on Buttons and Pins beg leave 

respectfully to 

Reports 

First on Buttons. There 'are six manufacto- 
ries of gilt or metal Buttons, having eyes og 
shanks, in the United States. 

The amount of capital invested in this business 
is $600,000. 

The number of perssns employed, when in full 
operation, is from 450 te 500. 

The aanual unount of goods produced is about 
$750,000. 

Yonr committee state, that since the manafiic- 
ture of buttons has been introdnced into this coun- 
try, the price has been greatly reduced to the con* 
sumer. 

The duty of 30 per cent proposed by the com- 
mittee on manufactures, of the House ef Repre- 
sentatiTes will afford sufficient protection te But- 
tons of every description, except the lowest pric- 
ed. The labor of these is the chief item in* their 
cost, the material being of small comparative va- 
lue. Your committee therefore recommend the 
following proviso to be inserted in the Tariffs 

" All metal butsUms not exceeding in yalue one 
*' dollar per gross, shall be ralued at one dollar 
"pergroflt." 
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The capittl •mplojed in tliA maBo&ctiite of 
ether iSescriptiens of butteiif, eiieh as kstini^ and 
•ether eOTeied buttoiui, dead-eye Vuttont of metal, 
pearl, bone, horn, &c., amounts to not less than 
^800,000, employing 2000 persons, and afibrding 
«n annual proidact of $850,000. 

The aggregate capital employed in the manu- 
faetare of bttltoaeof alldeecriptioBi, is $1,400,000. 

The total number of persons employed is 2,500, 
and the total value of goods produced annually is 
#1^50,000. 

The quantity of anthracite coal used by the but- 
ton manufacturres, is not less than 400 tons per 
«nnum, together with very luge quantities of woed 
and chareeal. 

The value of paper, printing and twine consumed 
annually is not lest than 25,000. 

If we include the families of persons directly 
employed in button making, and those Incidentally 
^employed in connection with it, the number of per- 
*sons depending on this trade for employment and 
subsistence, may be safely estimated at not less 
than 10,600. 

SxcoND, on Pins. Your Committee beg leave 
to state that there are twe maaufactories of Pins 
in the United States, both of which are in their in- 
fancy. 

The amount of capital invested in these manu- 
factures is from 75 to $100,000. 

The number of persons employed is from 80 to 
100. 

The annual amount of Pins produced is about 
$100,000, and is increasing. 

Ti» Brass wire and paper used in this manufac- 
ture, together with the printing, boxes, twine, &A. 
j^ive employment to a coniiderable amount of Ame- 
rican laeor and capital. The foreign manttfactur 
rer of Pins gete his wire and paper at a much low- 
er price thaa they can be obtained here, these ar- 
ticles being produced much cheaper in Europe 
th^ in the United States^ and being subject to a 
protective duty when imported into this country. 
The labor also employed in the manufacture ef 
Pins in Europe, is ef the cheapest kind, much ef 
it being that of psupers and prisoners. Your com- 
mittee therefore believe that pins cocdd not be ma- 
nufactured in the United States by manual labor, 
without a very high—- perhaps an unreasonable de- 
gree of protection. They would, however^ state 
that the manufacture, as at present established, is 
•carried on by means of labor-saving machinery, 
and the manufacturers believe, that a reasonable 
protection will enable them to afford their Pins as 
cheap as those now imported, provided they could 
be secured against frauds in iaraertation, by un- 
•der-valuation or false invoices. They would there- 
fore prefer specific duties. 

Year Committee further state, that American 

Pins are ef the kind caUed ''sdid headed/' that 

is, having the whole pin to consist of one piece of 

metal, and they are therefore prefeiaUe to contaon 

pins, inasmuch as the heads are notHable to come 

off. All which IS respectfully submitted. 

,«r« T „«««. » BDWAllD COOK, Qlmmm, 
JNO I. HOWB, StertUanh 



REPORT ON JEWELRY, &c. 

[Brought in by T. Addison, of N. Y.] 

7^e Committee, to nohom the tvJbject of Jewelry 
was referredj in the absence of the Chairman 
and two of the member s^ appointed three gen- 
tlemen to fill the vaeancieSf as authorized by 
resolution of the Convention ; and the Commit- 
tecj thus organized, proceeded to discharge 
the duties assigned them. They have, with as 
much diligence as the shortness of the time 
would permit, collected such facts as, in their 
opinion, are of importance ; dnd they would 
respectfully 

Report t 

That no reliance can be placed upon the statistics, 
of the Sixth Census, so far as they relate to the sub- 
ject under consideration. In proof of this the Com- 
mittee will instance one of the most palpable 
errors — being that of the State of New Jersey, 
which is there stated to have but seven persona 
engaged in manufacturing the precious metals; 
whereas the Committee can point to more than 
seven manufacturing establishments in the ci^ of 
Newark alone, which have employed more than 
two hundred persons. Your Committee, from 
the best information they have obtained, consider 
it a low estimate to compute the number ef per- 
sons employed in manufacturing jewelry, watch 
cases, silver ware, pencil cases, &c., at twenty 
thousand, of which number nearly seventeen hun- 
dred reside in the city of New York. And the 
amount of precious metals annuallv manufactured, 
they estimate at five millions of doUars ; a large 
proportion of which consists of old jewelry UM 
ailver ware ro-manufactnred. The baltnee is 
foreign coina and bullion remitted from the 
Southern States. The remainder of the old jew- 
elry and silver ware is sent to the Mint to be 
coined; consequently the amount of preeiotia me- 
tals withdrawn from circidation in this way is 
comparatively veiy small. 

An argument made use of by those who oppose 
duties on jewelry, &M.i is that, by the importa- 
tion of articles manufactured of the precious me- 
tals, the country adds to its supply. Your Com- 
mittee are satisfied that the average value of 
precious metals, in imported artides of this class, 
will barely reach twenty-five per cent of their 
cost in this country ; so that, for every one thou- 
sand doUars of the precious metals imported in 
this shape, we have to send four thousand dollars 
in coin out of the countty. 

The capital employed in the differeHt manu- 
factories is very large, though the amount your 
Committee are not prepared to state. The com- 
petition which the gold ud silvw artiaanahave to 
contend against, is almost entirely confined to 
that dasa of imported articles employing the 
greatest amount of labor and the least value of 
material; and it is well asoertained, that 
every article of superior quali^ of workman- 
ship or material, can be manufactured as well 
in this country as in Europe, and at such prices 
as that there can be no iadueemeiit to run the 
risk ef confiscation by smnggtiag. AfHeles of 
jewelry, ^e., should not therefore be elassed wttA, 
or subjected to, the- rules applying to eueh arti- 
eles ofsmcUl bulk and gredt value ae must ofne^ 
C€9tity come from abroad. 
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Muy of ihe diiffmMitpattsnii originated in this 
cottBtry have been pmehaaeil kj the dealert in 
the ibreign anicle «nd eeat to Emope, to be imi- 
tated in materiab of an inferior quality, though 
«f the Bant general appearaaoe at ihoee of our 
own ; and these imitations are sent here to be 
sold upon the credit established by the superior 
article of our manufacture. 

In addition to the utility of the articles now 
under consideratioUj the intimate connection 
which has eyer existed between the differeut cre- 
ations of cultiTated taste leads us to suppose 
that encouragement to genius will continue to be 
extended ; and as these articles ever have been 
and will continue to be in demand — forming toe 
tonnecting link between the Fine Arts and ordi- 
nary mechanical employment— they i^ill ever be 
appreciated by those who have taste to discern, 
or a desire to see the useful blended with the or- 
namental. The point at issue, therefore, is, whe- 
ther the demand is to be supplied from the home 
Banufactories, or whether We are to pay foreign- 
ers tho heavy excess before mentionea. 

Your Committee uto of opinion that the present 
rate of duty of twenty per coit. is barely sufficient 
to compensate fer the difference between American 
and (European labor, and afford that protection'to 
our a*>tiean8 to which they are jnsdy entitled. 

The Committee take this occasion to state that 
the present mode of levying duties upon solid gold 
and plated articles at the same rate- is productive 
of great benefit to the revenue, as it was custom- 
ary with many importers to enter all articles as 
gold jewelry tnat were solid in any part ; thereby 
paying but twelve and one-half per cent., when 
the oorrect rate of dui^ would have been twenty- 
five per cent., according to Cdraptroller Ander^ 
sen's deeision made in 1833.^ 

The CoBunittee having observed that this branch 
of business has met with direct opposition from 
importers and others interested in foreign manu- 
factures, they have been induced to oxamine the 
origin and character of such opposition. It is 
perhaps but natural that the numerous foreigners 
who are engaged in this business should exert 
themselves to luivance the interests- of the foreign 
houses with which they are connected ; and in 
their efibrts to reduce the duties, they have been 
joined by the importers generally, who, to use 
their own language, claim, ** as honest importers, 
protection against smugglers," when these very 
memorialists sell ninety per cent, of all this class 
of foreign goods »M in this city ! The remaining 
ten per cent, is sold to a class of m pedlars, &>c.'' 
with whom they have but limited dealings, and 
they, therefore, do not require protection against 
this competition. Your Committee^ from a con- 
viction of this truth, do not hesitate to say, that, if 
these "honest importers*' will not denif under any 
eircumttanceSf in goods that they know or sus- 
pect to have been fraudulently brought into the 
country, there will be but a small amount of these 
articles smuggled into this port. And the sympa- 
thy they have expressed fer us, as manufacturers, 
together with their pretence of memojializing 
Congress for our protection, by the reduction of 
duties, is as heartless as it is entirely uacaUed 
for. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

THOMAS ADDISON, 
HENRT J. HOYT, 
WM. ADAMS, 
STBPHBN H. PALMBK, 
M. O. BALDWIN. 



REPORT ON COMMERCE. 

[Brooght ia by JenpH OatHinLL, of Mass.] 

The Committee appointed to report 4>n the *' pre- 
sent condition of the Commerce of the United 
Statee, and the effects of our own cend foreign 
Legislation thereony^^ beg leave to g 

Report! 
That since the falsely called Reciprocity Treaties 
were entered into and concluded by this countiy, 
there has been a constant increase of Foreign Ton- 
nage employed in the Commerce of our country, that 
the injurious effect of the low price of labor in Eu- 
rope is operating on the American ship owners to as 
great an extent as on any of our products or manufac- 
tures, and that the important interest— the Naviga- 
tion of the Country—* requires the fostering care 
and protection of our Government. 

To illustrate the impolicy of this specious Re- 
ciprocity system, we will notice its operation 
on the commerce of this countxy with the Han- 
seatic Towns— a small territory containing less 
than 400,000 inhabitant*. In our treaty with 
them, the reciproci^ principle is carried so fisr 
as to allow their vessels to import from any past 
of the world the products or manufactures of any 
country into our ports on the same terms as v 
imported in American vessels, thus opening to 
them a market of 17 millions of inhabitants, for 
the privilege of importing into their ports the 
manufactures and products of any part of the 
world to a market of 400,000 inhabitants!—- 
The mere statement of these facts is deemed to 
be sufficient to show the real inequality of this 
Treaty, and of its injurious effects upon our Cons- 
merce. To show that the direct trade between 
those towns and this country is principally carri- 
ed on in their vessels, we will state the amount of 
Foreign and American Tonnage employed therein, 
as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Congress, for two years, ending September 30, 
1840, by which it appears that over three fourths 
of this trade has been carried on in Foreign vessels. 



1839. 
1840. 



AMEUCAif Tonnage. 
Entered. Cleared. 



...10,721 
,„ lg,7l7 

23,438 



4,892 
17,849 



Foreign Tonnage. 
Entered. Cleared. 



37,741 
38,177 



29,998 
42,324 



75,918 72,322 



22,741 

(See H. R. Doc. No. 251, 26th Cong. 1st Ses- 
sion, page 274. Senate Doc. No. 122, 2d Session, 
26th Congress, page 268.) 

The vessels of the Hanse Towns also compete 

with ours in the trade between this country and 

other countries, particularly with Brazil. A few 

years since it was confined almost exclusively to 

American vessels. To show the rapid increase of 

Foreign vessels in tliis trade, we will give the com* 

parative statement from the Reports of the Secre* 

tary of the Treasury for two years, ending Septem 

her 30, 1840. 

American Tonnage. 
Entered. Cleared. 

84,457 39,431 2,367 
34,189 5,578 



1839... 
1840... 



> 3a,588 
67,045 



Foreign Tonnage. 
Entered. Cleared. 



7,945 




73,620 

(See H. R. Doc. No. 251, 26th Cong. 1st Ses- 
sion, page 274. Senate Doc. No. 122, 26th Con- 
gress, 2d Session.) 

I showing that -the Foreign Tonnage entered from 
Brazil, in 1840, was more than double that of 1839* 
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Your Committee afOh)f»rm«dby merchants of this 
city, in whom they have full confidence, that, in 
1841, over 100,000 bags of Coffee was imported into 
this country from Brazil in Foreign vessels, being 
nearly one fourth of the whole import! This 
alarming increase of Foreign Tonnage in the Com 
merce of o\ir country> is sufficient to show, that 
tthless our Government adopts regulations for the 
protection of our Navigatic^, w0 shall lose the 
principal part of the carrying trade, to and from. 
Foreign countries. One further proof that the 
Tonnage employed in our Foreign commerce, has 
not increased with the growth of. the eountiy, we 
state from the official Reports to Congress, the Re- 
gistered Tonnage, in 1815, was 854,294 tons, and 
in 1840, 899,764 tons.— [Senate Doc., 26th Cong. 
2d Session, p. 304. 

We attribute the cause of this mainly to the 
adoption of Treaties upon the principle, falsely 
called Reciprocal, and to the low price of Labor 
in Europe. In the Hanse Towns, the wages of a 
ship carpenter is 50c. per day — ^in this country, 
$1,75. The wag68 of ship masters |15^to $20 
per month — in this country $50 to $75 ; of seamen 
$8 per month — ^in this country $12 to $15. Many 
of the articles for building and equipping vessels 
are also much lower than in this country, viz., 
dock, cerdaga and iron. 

There is an importaint consideration arising from 
the difference in the Laws of the Hanseatic Towns 
and our own. They allow dieir citizens to purchase 
vessels wherever wey can buy them cheapest, and 
clothe them with their papers and flag, and^ thus 
nationalize them ; wherieas the American ship ow- 
ner is confined to vessels built in this country. In 
case of a profitable carrying trade to or from this 
country, the Hanse Towns can furnish immedi- 
ately almost any amount of Tonnage, entitled, in 
our Ports, to the same privileges as our own. 

Your Committee are informed that the present 
Secretary of State has prepared a Report on this 
subject in detail, giving a comparative statement 
of our Commerce with every country J that he is in 
favor of protecting this important interest ; and we 
may hope that he will present such able and conclu- 
sive arguments on the subject, as that early and de- 
cisive action may be adopted, giving it such ad- 
vantagesover Foreign Tonnage as may be just and 



wise. 



The subject of Warehousing Foreign Goods, 
having been added to the duties of your Commit- 
tee, they beg leave to Report that they are of opin- 
ion, that it would be wise to admit Foreign Goods 
to be put into stores provided by Govemnient, for 
cne year, on the following conditions, viz : that they 
may be entered for consumption at any tilne with- 
in one year after importation, on the payment of 
the lawful dtities, in cash, with interest thereon, 
from the time of importation— and that they may 
be exported at any time within one year after im- 
portation from the Warehouse, on the payment of 
storage, and other actual expenses. If not entered 
er exported at the expiration of one yeai, the Col- 
lector shall then sell the goods, and pay to the 
owner any surplus beyond the duties, interest 
thereon, and expenses. Your Committee are of 
opinion that this system is indispensable, if duties 
are to be paid in cash. 

In conclusion, your Committee recomnaend the 
adoption of the following Resolutions :-^ 



1st. That it is the doty of oar Goremmefat to 
ter/cinate the Reciprocal Treaties, so called, with 
Foreign countiies as speedily as it can be done 
with good faith, except such as are limited to th& 
direct trade, and in which we have equal privi- 
leges. 

2d. That Laws should be adopted, giving ad- 
vantages to our own vessels, when it can be done 
consistently^ wijth our Treaties with other nations,. 
by imposing additional duties on goods imported 
in Foreign vessels. 

Per order of the Committee. 

JOS. GRINNELL, Chairman. 



Statistical Table showing the aggregate numbe r 

of Commercial Houses in Foreign Trade 

number of Commission Houses, and Capita 

Invested, ^ 

o ft 

?=• "g B- 

i.i i^ I 

A§ is, ' 9- 

Maine 70 14 $1,646,926 

New Hampshire 18 6 1,339,600 

Massachusetts 241 123 13,881,517 

Rhode Island 44 57 2,043«750 

Connecticut 10 13 565,000 

Vermont*. ..«■.• .. «•• ..*• ••..<<••.• 

Total 373 "213 $19,467,793 

^ Northern Middle States. 

Nev^-York 469 1044 $49,583,001 

New-Jersey 2 8 99,000 

Pennsylvania... 194 178 3,662,811 

Total 665 1230 $53.344,812 

Southern Middle Snates. 

Delaware........ ...... 

Maryland 70 117 $4,414,000 

Tirginia 31 64 4,299,500 

North Carolina.. •« . 4 46 151,300 

Total "i05 227 $8,864,800 

Southern or Cotton States. 

South Carolina 41 41 $3,668,050 

Georgia. 4 82 1,543,500 

Alabama... 51 101 3,355,012 

Misssissippi 7 67 673,900 

Lousiana 24 381 16,770,000 

Tennessee __13 _52 1,495,100 

Totol llo" 724 $27,505,562 

Western States. 

Kentucky 5 50 620,700 

Ohio 53 241 5,928,200 

Indiana 11 26 1,207,400 

Illinois 2 51 . 333,800 

Missoiiri 3 39 746,500 

Arkansas 10 10 , 91,000 

Michigan..* 26 177,500 

Florida.. 23 21 542,000 

Wiskonsan 1 7 63,000 

Iowa 14 92,300 

Dis. of Columbia* •. 7 2 310,000 

ToUl 115 487 $10,112,400 



Report on Commtrct, S^c. 
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Statiilital Table ihoaing tht aggregate value 
if Ship! and VettelibviUmtheUnitei State: 



Eaaem Siatei. 



N. HunpiLiri 
Musuidiueslu. 1,349,994 
Rhode Island. 
CanDecticut 42S,90D 



Cettm Oreaing Biaiei 
South Carolim. ..60,001 
Alabama .. . 



Total $154,654 



NoTtktn Middle SttUt: 

New-York 797,317 

NewJeriej. ...344540 
Fennsylvama... 668,015 



To»l $1,809,572 

Southern Middle Siatei 

Delaware 35,40 

Maryland 379,77 

Vireinia 136,807 

North Carai;na,.6' 



IVettem State: 

Kentucky. ,. .... 

Ohio 522,B55 

Indiana 107,323 

Illinois 39,200 

Aikanui 500 

Michigan ,.10,500 

florida ,,..14,100 

Wiskonnan T.159 

Iowa. 

DlatrictofCora, 20.359 
Total 721796 



SlatiMtieal Table tkoming Ikt aggregate amoant o/ Domestic Trade and Commerce, Capital. In- 
vested, Men Employed, &c. in the United Slatet. 
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EiSTIttN StATM. 
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1 

■ E 
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I 
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1" 
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i 


Maine 




1; 




$305,851 


2.06J 




51 


$95,150 




























1,022,360 
254,900 








407.850 


Ebode Island 




25 


41 


262 


S8 


S3 






















; 


SO 


14 

330 


45,501 


3S, 


is; 


1 


36,090 


T„J 


3,096,041 


7.89) 


1,573 


744 


816,326 



New-York 

New Jersey 

Peansylvabia „ 



NoRTBEBH Middle States. 

. 112,2071 42,135,7951 4U| 3,694,1701 9,5921 7,5931 80412,833,916 

" -~-' 4,113,347 86 410,570 1,280 423 30 204,900 

"15,741,770 334 2,241,040 5,864 2,146] 466 737,850 



Total |20,a45l 81,990,8121 7841 5,345,7ao| 15.! 



Delaware. , . , , 

Meiylaiid 

Virginia . 

North Carolias 



967,750 
9,246, 
16,684,413 



H Middle States, 



33,280 
307,300 
113,210 

46,000 



SonTHERN OH CoTTON GrOWCNO StATIS. 



Misiissippi.. 
Lomsisns,.. 

Tennesse 



5.643,885 
5,004,420 
14,301,024 
7,357,300 





100,000 


1,057 


26 


75,73[ 


443 


t 


1,B0( 


7E 


II 


132,175 


S2( 


l«l 


260,04; 


595 


y 


6,700 


1,126 


190 


576,450 


i,523 



4550 
144,523 

9S,8U 



1,120 46,316,203 



Western States. 



Illinoieil 

Missouri 

MicbigBD 

Florida 

Wiskonaan.... 

Miiriet ot Col), 
Total 



105,925 


571 


lOI 


183 


373,26J 


2,891 




1,061 


90,37< 


767 


3,705 


237 


93,35( 


40! 




26( 


318,02! 


345 


7! 


12J 


1352' 


36; 




! 


45,601 


312 


142 


' 


64,051 






3; 


31,181 








16,251 


2£ 






140,000 


49 




70 


1580,246 


5,857 


4,147 


1,989 



183,850 
4,617,570 
582,165 
642,425 
173,650 - 

606 
39,200 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE? ON 

COMBS. 

Youv Committee on Cocnbs beg leave te 

Report! 

That the amount of Combs now manufaetured 
in this country from ivory, tortoise shell, horn, 
wood and metal, is valued at one million seven 
hundred and forty*(bur theasand dollars. 

The number of workmen employed in manufac- 
turing is esti nated at two thousand one hundred. 

This trade has been encouraged by a protective 
duty ; but had there been no duty, this branch of 
our industry must have been cut off. Should the 
same protection as formerly be continued, this 
branch of otir manufactures vtriU continue to pros- 
per; but if no proteetion is afforded, it must be 
abandoned or greatly teduced. 

Bfeport vf tiM C«nuiilttcc on Bntsliesy &e« 

Amount of Brushes manufaetured in the United 
States, $1,750,000. 

Number of workmen empkycd, 3,000. 

Wages for men, $1— females and boys, 50 cents 
per day. 

Average price for each person, 75 cents per day. 

WagtB paid in foreign eouniriis. 

Grermany and France— Men 20 cents — females 
and boys, 10 cents. 

Average price far each person, 15 cents per day. 

(Pauper and prison labor not estimated.) 

The cost of labor in the manufacture of Brushes 
is from one-half to three-fourths of their value. 

The raw materials used in the manufacture of 
Brushes are— bristles, horse and cattle hair, leath- 
er, bone, horn, ivory, cotton, hemp and flax, twine 
and thread, pitch, rosin, glue, paints and varnish, 
brimstone, sal soda, pearlash, soap, brass and iron 
wire, brass and iron nails, tacks and brads, maho- 
gany, ebony, rose, satin, holly, maple, whitewood, 
black walnut, birch, beach, apple and pine wood in 
plank, boards and vaneers, &c. &c. Imported 
bristles being of an entire different quality from 
Ameiican bristles, do not interfere with them. — 
The cost of raw mate.ial to us is rather more than 
foreigners obtain them for in their own country. 

To manufacture one hundred dollars' worth of 
Brushes, for example, in this country, allowing the 
raw material to cost equally in all countries — 

Brushes f the cost of which is 1-4 raw material. 
Raw msterial, i.- $25 00 

100 days* labor at 75 cents per day,-».- 75 00 

$100 00 
To make the same quantity in Oermany or JFVance - 

Raw material, $25 00 

100 days* work at 15 ceaU per day, .... 15 00 

$40 00 
Brushes which cost ^Sds in labor. 
l-3d Raw material $33 33^ 

88 5-6ths days' work at 75 cts. per day, 66 67 

$100 00 
To make the same quantity in Germany or France. 
l-3draw material, $33 33 

88 5-6ths days' work at 15 cts. per day, 13 32 

. $46 65 
Brushes which are 1-2 raw material and 1-2 labor. 

1-2 raw material,. $50 00 

66 2-3d days' work at 75 cenU per day, 50 00 

$100 00 



The above would cost in Germany or France-^ 

1-2 raw material,.... $50 00 

66 2-3d days' work at 15 cents p«r day, 10 00 

$60 00 
RecapUulution. 
Brushes composed of 3-4i!hB of their cost fii labor, 
and l-4th raw material, and the same in quan* 
tity, can be bought for. 

In Germany or France. In America. 

$40 00 $100 00 

Composed of l-3d 
raw material & 

2-3ds stock,.... 46 65 100 00 

'* of i raw mate- 
rial &i stock. 60 00 .... , 100 00 

Foreign cost, $146 65 Cost in Amer. $300 00 

From the above facts, it is demonstrated that 
the small price of foreign labor enables them to 
undersell or import them for 50 per cent lower 
than they- can be ma£de for here. The price of 
one day's labor in America, 75 cents, will pay for 
five days* labor in Grermany, at 15 cents per day. 

Eight hundred workmen were formerly employ- 
ed in the manufacture of bone, ivory and horn, 
tooth, nail, hair and shaving brushes ; the greater 
part of the value of which, or over 3-4tha of their 
value, is for the labor in manufacturing them— - 
This • business is now wholly abandoned. Every 
branch ef the brush making business is brought to 
greater perfection in this country than in any other. 
The superiority of the American brushes formerly, 
in a great measure protected us; but of late 
years samples of our woik are bought and sent to 
Germany and France to order from. The foreign 
agents now get the right quality and style, and we 
have no more protection from that source. The 
same quantity of tooth-brushes which would cost 
one hundred dollars to make, (owing whoUy to th* 
difference in price of labor,) can be bought in Ger- 
many or Franoe for forty dollars. Other branches 
of the business muist be abandoned for the same 
reason ; and at this moment over fifteen hundred 
workmen in this business (many of them with fam- 
ilies) are out of employmeitt. We ask no protec- 
tion for want ef skill orenterprize; all we ask for 
is the protection of manual labor. And shall me- 
chanics who have at great expense acquired a 
trade, be compelled te labor for 15 cents per day T 
— or shall we emigrate and seek refuge in Earepe, 
where human beings are compelled to labor and 
support their families on this small sum. 

Brush making has a direct bearing on many 
other interests, and especially on the agricultural. 
The article of buae and horns, since the abandon- 
ment of teoth-brush making, have almost become 
a worthless article; whereas before, they were 
eagerly sought after. It will be found, also, on 
examination, that every other branch of business, 
the greater cast of the value of whose articles be- 
ing for labor, and net made by machinery, will 
eventually need an amount of pro;ection equivalent 
to the difference in price of labor-— the raw mate- 
rial costing equal in both countries— except balky 
articles, the freight of which will in a measure pro- 
tect them. 

Your Committee also report divt the estimated 
amount of bellows manufineturaiila tfais ctnintry is 
valued a^ $100,000 ; and the number of hands em- 
ployed 200. JUUUS^RATT, 1 

WU1.IAM k CART. >Con«iittee. 
JOHN O. McBlinUtAT, J 
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QZr We surrender thia number «f The Laborer almost 
entirely to the conclusions of the Reports and Statistics 
or the Home Industry National Contention. So com- 
prehensive and lucid art account oi the condition, and wantu 
oa all the great Producing latei'e^of the Country has never 
before been giveii in any publicatiou as we have compressed 
Into the last and presentirambers of The Laborer, at the tri- 
fling co$t to its readers of<igJU to tioel-oe cents each. It oonkl 
hardly have been procure4 hitherto for so maoy dollan'. We 
hope It will be widely disseminated and read. 

—Having now laid a broad aodaolid foundation, We shall 
proceed in future numbers to construct an irapregpabLe fa- 
bric of argument and fact in suppoirt of Protecoon to Ameri- 
can Ipduscry. ._ ^ 

' A,9^ per cent* ITarLOr. ' ' 

There are many fwell-jneaning but not weD-in- 
formed peqple who prpfess a wiUinguess to afford 
ineidenial Protection and«iicourageinentta Honle 
Industry, but -who contend tbat/a horixcmtalf unir 
Jorm duty of 20 per cent, on all importations vnll 
do it. To.this class we vrould address a £ew facts. 
I. Xhe ai'ticje of Paper is one oC the most ex- 
tensive and important oF aH our Manufactures yter 
those of- Wool, Cotton and Iron. The capital in- 
vented in it 113 Sixteen Millions; the annual product 
about the sanie ; the nuraberof men directly employed 
ipit is Five Thousan^l. The whole number of per- 
sons supported by it is probably ever Fifty Tnou- 
saad. Now Paper is dearer here than in Europe, 



mainly because rags are twice as high here a« 
there. The niimber of readers is so small in 
£ur(^e that the rags axe not all, wanted fbir paper, 
and are a drug ; while here the consumption of pa- 
per exceeds the supply of rags, and we import 
larg^ quantities of them. The^ average price of 
paper here is doubtless less. than if ourmanufactcf- 
ries were broken dQwn and our whole supply im- 
ported ; yet under a horizontal 20 per cent, tariff 
enormous . quantities would be poured in upon us, 
especially 6Com Fiiance, where the price of paper 

is loiWer than here, and all our great mtouGBictories 
would be overwhelmed in One common, ruin. 

' What V says a Free Trader ; * can't they «tand 
with '20 per cent Protection?' My good sir, 
wiU you.not see that a horiz(>ntal duty give* them 
no Pfoteetutn wha/tever ? There is a duty of 20 
per dent.- bn Paper, it is truie ; but there is also a 
duty of 20 per cent, on- Rags and other materials, 
while the domestic article is"^ twice as high as the 
foreigner has to' pay. la. others words, the Ame- 
rican Paper-maker iDillpay as much duty on his 
stock as theferHgner tnll pay on his papery and 
then have to 'pay workmen -a dollar, a day while his 
European rival pays twenty-five cents. The result 
is inevitable ru6i-^the 20 per cent, berisontaldu^ 
affording no proteetion whatever. . ^ 

7-^Thf) .principle here illustrated ai^pHes with 
more or less exactness to the maiiufacture of Hats, 
Boots and Shoes, Refined $agar,^aiid a large pro- 
portioix of our domestic. product;s. They can be 
saved irbm destruction .by a judicious Discrimin- 
ating Tariff, and that only. 

03^ The adversaries' of Protection are chuck- 
ling over a . Treasury .statement (very loose evi-v 
denoe) that during the ten years of Protective 
]^Ucy this Country exported more Specie than was 
imported, while during th6 Jast t^n years of a de- 
scending Tariff we have imported considerably 
more than we exported, W6 admit the fact, and 
ask them .to consider the co'rresjpondihg circum- 
stance that, during ten years of Protection we 
paid off over Onji Hundred Millions of Foreign 
D^t; ^ohile during , ten years of comparative 
Free Trade, we incurred a Foreign Debt of 
T^wo, Hundred MilHone. What says Free Trade 
to this ? 

• We are willing to admit that under Free Trade 
with credit abroad we , should import more gold 
than under Protection, because the continual strain 
on our moneyed institutions caused by a balance of 
trade against us would create a greater need of it. 
We prefer not to need the Fifty Millions 6f Specie 
>we have got'out of Foreign Nations under Free 
Trade, rather than to create the barren necessity 
for it and pay Three Millions a year interest on 
itf as we now do. Which is right ? 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 

BEPOR T8» » ' ' [Continned from Pp. 6(4. 
REPQRT ON SUGAR"& SUGAR REFIFING. 
[Brongtit in by Wm. tA. Cox, of N. YJ ^ 

The CommiUee on Sugar and Sugar Refining 
of the Hom^ Industry' Conventumroeg leaive to 
offer the follQtoing informatioji as the result of 
their investigations. For the convenience of re- 
ferencCf the statements and deductidns have been 
arranged under separate heads, embracing all 
■ the m>ast important matters relating to the sub^ 
jeets of- their inquiry. 

Extent of the Refining Trade in the V, States. 

All the sugar imported ' into this country from 
"beyond the Cape of Good Hope, with the excep- 
tion of an Unimportant quantity from China, is 
oonsnmed by Refiners. 

There are now in Philadelphia, Boston, New- 
York, Baltimore^ New-Orleans, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, 41 sugar refineries, in which is invested ca- 
pital to the amount.of $3,700,000 ; and 63,000,000 
lbs. of > raw sugars are annually manufactured by 
them, giving employment to a greaf number of 
workmen, the.wliole of whom, in case of ^e an- 
nihilation of this trade, must necessarily be added 
to the laboring classes, causing a reduction 'in the 
amount now paid to operatives, by this branch of 
tritde.albne, of $1,260^000 per annum. 

By inspection of the last Repoft on Commerce 
for the year 184,0, \fy the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, it will be seen that there^ were imported 121,- 
00.0,000 lbs. raw sugary valued abroad at $5,600,- 
000. TKis sugar was imported from twenty, diifer- 
ent countries, and more than nipety;. per cent of it 
in American vessels^. The^great bulk of these im-. 
portations, however, was from six of these coun- 
tries, viz. Danish "Wesrlndies, Dutch East Indies, 
Philippine Islands, Cuba, and other Spanish Isl- 
ands, and the Brazils. 120,000,000. of these su 
gars, valued lihroad at $5,500,006 were . imported 
irom these six countries. Our exports^ during the 
same year, to those markets, amounted to $9,390,- 
026 of this amount : . , 

Cotton, rice' dnd tobacco am6unted|o ..$1,914,138 
Flour, grain and bread stufis «........<. i 2, 19 1 ,^44 

Beef, pork, tallow, butter and cheese,. .... 989,787 

Liv6 animals, hersest, mules and sheep,.. 23, 717 
Timb^, lumber, naval stores and a^hes, 1,204,978 
Potatoes and app)es, ......'......«...*.. 38, 87 4 



Tallow candles and soap, $245,347 
Manufactures of cottoh,. •«807;343 



Produjsu of the fisheries, $C49,414 '; 
jnfanufaptured and other 

articles,' ....i.. 1,324,779 



$6,^63,138 

1,052,695 

$7,415,833 

1,974,193 

, ■ ■,\. -', s ■ — -' -: 

- Total $9,390,026 

■ ' , '. ./' . ; i 

. Thus 4-5ths of the Atherican products ejcported 
^ to these countries were fumishediby our agricultu- 
rists. In fac,t, these six places. are our customers 
for one-fiCth of the flour and one-third' of all other 
agricultural prdducts wjiich the prehibitery policy 
of ether countries permits 'us to vend abroad We 
receive back sugar and other productions of their 
0oil, employing, in the transportation to and from 



these six places alone, 13,056 men, 319 boys, say 
1787 vessels, equal to 282,639 tons. 
< If, then, we deprive these cdimtnes of their only 
means of paying us, for such of our products a» 
. they require, they will look to other markets for 
supplies, and the consequence will be that our 
agriculturists will be the greatest sufferers* and our 
commerce will be diminished in all its ramifica- 
tions, to the extent to which it is now pursued la 
the importation of 63,06O,OO(^lb8. of raw sugars, 
and the exportation pi the home produce above 
alluded to. If wo cannot purchase the crops oF 
sUgar-growing countri^, they will look for their 
supplies to those places where their customers are. 

Nate. By the expert of the nine mUlioiis worth 
of produce alludecLto ab<$ve> and the importation 
of the raw sugars, two freiglbts are secured to our 
maritime interest. 

Iti further illustration of the importance^ of this 
branch of our home industry, we - would refer to 
some of its ramifica.tion8, which affect the lumber 
tradei in the manufacturing of hhds. boxes and 
barrels for packing, items for which a dingle one 
of our refiners pays between $20,000 and $30,000 
per annum.> The paper required to cover the su- 
gar is used to a very great extent, and the mate- 
rial from which it is made would be rendered una- 
vailable; unless so used. The mining interest iik 
i this 4;ountry, and the inland freighting of thcdr pro- 
duct s (coal,) together with the foreign coals used 
and their ^freights, become important items in this 
branch of manufacture, as the refiners do not con*^ 
sume less than 25,000^ tons per annum. The pot- 
ters, machinists, copper-smiths, nail-manufactu- 
rers, twihe-spinners, printers, and various minor 
mlBinufacturers, all partake of its advantageis. 
Exports of Refined Sugar af connected with 

the Refining, Interest and Our comniercial re- 

lalioTis, 

Owing to the facilities afforded '^y the govern- 
ment 6f the twa Sicilies, especially to sugars ship- 
ped ]from the United States,; and the drawback or 
five -cants allowed to^the exporter of Refined^ Sugar 
by our own govemmeiit, the shipment of this arti- 
cle^Jias formed an item- of, considerable importance, 
both to the manufacturers and ship*owners of the 
United States. The gradual development of this- 
branch of industry, resulted in the &ct, that, the 
raturn to the exporter of five cents per lb., was 
sli^tly excessive, in consequence of the gradual 
reductidh of duty on the raw,^ whilst the drawback 
remained the same. Accordingly, by an act of 
Congress of the 11th Sept. 18 ^if it was reduced 
from five to three cents, and since Jan. Istj 1842,. 
to two cents, a diminution much greatnr than the 
former excess. . The effect of th^s act hfis been 
to arrest the export trade'ef this country. It i^, 
therefore, evident, that a drawback €^ two cet^ts i» 
insufficient to adnAit of its continuaace — a trade ' 
se coveted aud fostered by Eurtipean ^overmnents 
ou. account of its contingent advantages. . 

The home demand for Refined Sugar, being 
principally daring the spring and fall months, it 
has been necessary for the refiner, to avail himselT 
of foreign markets,'' thus enadblinghim te dispose of 
his midiummer and midwinter products during 
the absence ef a honoe demand, and, ennsequently, 
to work continuously. Should he remain idle dur- 
ing such seasons, his expences, while thus unem- 
ployed, must necessarily be added te the price or 
Refined Sugars used feV home consumption. 
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It is respectfully urged that this subject may be 
so presented, as to sec are for it such a considera- 
tion a? its merits may fairly entitle it to receive. 
LegiflaHon necessary for the continuance of 
the Refining Interest. 
Until a very late date, the duty on raw sugar 
was two and a half cts. per lb. and on Refined Su- 
gars ten cents per lb. amounting to a- prohibition 
on the latter. ' This security bate been givfen by the 
g^ovemment to the^refiner^ ever since this branch 
•f industry wa^ introduced into our country — And 
it was under this regulatioo, protecting both our 
free and slave labor against the legislation, com- 
. mercial regulations, and reatrictions of other coun- 
tries, in relation to this article, that the Refiners in 
our country were induced to invest the large capi- 
tals now employed in this business-^introducing, 
at great labor, ingenuity and expence^ all the im- 
portant improvenients id the art of Refining Sugar 
•as they came into lise in Eurppe> or suggejited 
themselves to their experience— thus furnishing us 
tvith the refined article, at prices lower than that 
at ulrbich any otber country in tbe woirld consumes 
it. In England the price to the consumer is from 
17 to 23 cts. and in France from 17 to 20 cts. per 
-pound. , » . 

Refined. Sugar was formerly sold in this country 
for home consumption,- at firom 16 to 30 cts.. per 
lb. since which a competition, arising out of a sup- 
posed guaranteed protection, has reduced the price 
at from 10 to 13 cts. per lb. ^'If.aduty, equal to 
that of 1839, be retaiaed upon the refined article, 
H(6cts.) and the j^roposed or any approximate 
amount be charged upon the raw Sugars, the bu- 
siness c^ Refining would still be properly pursued 
for hcvne censumption. . 

Causes requiring the legislation ask€dfor 

above. '; ' . 

The proposed legislation 'beconojes necessary to 
cotinteract the policy of the British Government in 
relation to this branch of trade, "it heing well un- 
derstood that the English refiner, under a general 
SO per cent duty, will p^y a less amount on 100 
lbs. of refiqed sugar, than will be required from 
the American refiner on the quantity of raw sugar 
necessary to produce, the same quantity of refined. 
Again^ whilst oUr government hayo seen proper to 
rescind the drawb&ck that would allow an export 
of our refine^ sugars, the policy of other gQvern- 
mentB is to allow a very considerable bonnty- te 
thair refiners ; and thus, instead of being protect- 
ed, wt.are subjected to a, positive tax by the legis- 
lation of those countries; and it -is the policies of 
those countries, comprising Great Britain, France,' 
Belgium, Hottand and Russik, to prohibit entirely 
refined sugar from^his country by a. duty of not 
less than s<)v6n times that charged on raw sugars 
Loss tncoitahly aceruing to the revenue should a 
general ud valorem duty he adopted. 
To show Such loss for one year from-tbis cause, 
il will Ve necessary to ascertain the average quan-^ 
tity of refined sugar from an hundred pounds of 
raw sugar ; this, of, course, mast vkry according to 
the quality of the r^w material used, and the skilj 
of the refiner. It will suffice for the proposed 
calculation to assume the data furnished by the 
Select Committee of the Honse of Representatives 
January 3, 1828, of which the Hon. C. C. Cam- 
hreleng was Chairman, and which was appointed 
to examine witnesses and books of refiners. That 
Comnittee ascertained firem snch examination. 



that from 100 lbs. of sugar, composed of one-third . 
white Havana and two-thirds bi^own, tbe product 
would be 51 2-3d lbs. refined. Taking the price 
abroad to bo $6.86 for 100 lbs. white Havana, and 
$5 for brown, being the actual rates of last year, - 
the duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on the 100 lbs. 
of raw matertal would be $1^12. The present va- 
lue of English refined sugar ready for export is 
6 cents per lb. ; the 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
OB the 51 2-3d lbs. of such sugar would amount to 
62 cents — showing a loss to the revenue between 
the importation of the ra,w materieU and the refin- 
ed article in its condensed state* Thus, the Grov- 
erament would collect a revenue on 32,550,000* 
lbs. of refined sugar, instead of a revenue on 
63,000,000 lbs. of raw material, which, at 20 per 
cent ad valorem duty on both, shows a loss to the 
revenue of $315,000 per annttm, and a loss to indi- 
viduals of many times that amount. 

From the above it may clearly be deduced, that 
the American refiner will pay m^re .duty to this 
Government on the raw sugar necessary to create - 
100 lbs. of refined, than would be demanded of the 
importer ef the same amount . manufactured 
abroad. 

Loss to the Refining J^erestf should an ad valo- 
rem duty be imposed. 

The capital now invested in the bnsiness of re- 
fining, consists of buildings, maohineryand utensils, 
all of which Are totally unfitted for other uses, and 
incapable of being maide to reaUz0 more than one- 
third uf their present value. 

Your Committee believe it incumbent on them, 
before copcluding this Report, to present for the 
consideration of the Convention, a brief explanar 
tion of the means by which, as it appeflars to the 
Committee, the sugar refiners may be saved from 
the rain which awaits them imder the present and 
prospective tarifi* laws. 

The reme<jy would consist in a return to the di^ 
ferential ddryof 1839, which will be adeqaate to 
protect them itoxa the disadvantages tliey now la- 
bor under in respect to a duty on the raw article 
an4^he foreign bounty. Or, we believe the same 
result can be accompiidhed without ' any infringe- 
ment of the spirit and true intent of the Compro- 
mise Act ; and in illustration of our views on this 
pointj'we offer ihe following .statement : 

, On' the expoi^tion of i-efined 'sugar, our Gov- 
ernment now proposes to return the whole duty 
that was paid-upon the raw material producing it. 
It follows, therefore, that if we import 200 lbs. 
raw sugar, Which pays to the Government (saiy for 
example') 1 1-2 cents per pound, we have $3 aSthe . 
amonnt paid. If we now. export the. product — say - 
100 lbs* refined — and receive back Scents per lb., 
the account is balanced. There is no pnttectiony 
no revenue f and no loss to the rebenue. 

M a home value based upon the foreign cost be 
estabHsbed, the illustration would be fts follows : 
Say the refiner imports 200 lbs. Havana 
• brown sugar,, costing abroad 5 cents 

oii board, ..i...: |10. 00 

And 100 lbs. Havana white at $6186 

abroad, ••.....,. 



And to establish the home value we add 
for charges, such sis freight, &c. 1 1-2 
cents per lb. on 300 lbs 

Home value of.300 lbs, raw, .... 



6 86! 
$16 86 



4,50 
$21 36 
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Now asseM the duty, 20 per cent, on $21.36, 
)nd we have $4.37 for the benefit of revenue. 
. 3V comparison^, say the merchant im- 
' Uprts a simitar quantity, 300 lbs« re- 
,/^jied lUgari coitin|f abroad 6 cents 

•^•jrlb ,,-. -..-.- lis 00 

;^)forcharg;e8, (freight, &c.) 1 12 cts. 

■r.-n lb .,..,.. 4 50 

HomeiralueofSOOlbc. reiioed,.. $22 50 

Now assets the duty, 20 percent, en $22.50, 

find we have tl^e revenue, $4.50, being less than 6 

cents difference between the duty on 100 lbs. raw 

and the same quaiitity refined sugar. 

Thus, it will be perceived there would be a pes- 
itiue bounty offered to the foreign refiner to manu- 
fistcture for the American market, because he would 
pay but a fraction more upon his refined than 
would-be charged apon half the raw material 
which produced it. • This would insure the impor- 
tation of refined sugar jait about the same price as 
the raw material-r-being, of course, utter ruin to 
the Louisiana sugar planter as well as to the Ame-' 
rican refiner. 

The cotton manufacturer pays no duty up9n^ his 
cotton ; while,, therefore 20 per cent serves as a 
revenue for Government, it is a protection to them. 
Therefore, to place the sugar interest in » similar 
position of security, and at the same time preserve 
the spirit of the Compromise Act, we propose that 
the duty upon man\ifactured articles shall in all 
cases be -20 per cent Ibr the rate that nay be es- 
tablished by Congress^ Ja addition to. that upon 
the raw 'material of which ic is composed ; aad 
that a fixed home value toithout r'tgatd to foreign 
cost, be established. For escampler— . 
Say the home value of 100 lbs. raw su- 
gar shall be 7 cents;. 20 per cent on < 
$7 gives duty, :.,,,,,..,, ' $1 .40 

Say hom6 value of 100 lbs. refined sugar 
Shan be.' :... $13 00 

20 per cent gives duty....... .a.,.. .. $2 60 

Now to establish the equality above spo- , 
ken of, add duty en the raw,...^,. . . 1 40 

Gives duty on 100 lbs. refined, ... • • . $4 00 
All which is respectfully submitted by 

- WILUAM A. COX. 

' ■ For the Committee. " 

REPORT ON PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, &c. 

[Brongbtin by Jamcs C. FisHza^ of N. X] 

ne Committee to whom was referred the subject 
of Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, beg 
leave respectfully to \ . 

Report t 

That in the ppinionof your Committee, therid is no 
one bran<;h of industry in the country, the import- 
ance of wbich hat been .so much undervalued and 
its encouragement neglected; while in foreign coun- 
tries it has been deemed worthy, not only df royal 
patronage, .bdt princely rewards haye been offered 
to sttmulata these eagaged iniu porsuiu to attain 
the most perfect success ; m our own, it has not 
only been left to struggle ' unaided^ against foreign 
competition, but we have even, by the course por- 
sued by our government, and hy afhlse tone of pub- 
lic sentiment, apparently endeavored t» discoarage 
it as far as possible. Und«Y all these untoward 
lircumstances, it has made headway in our country 



to an extent far greater than perhaf^ any, even of 
those engaged in it tre aware. The amount of 
capital now employed in the United States ift the 
raaqafacture and sal^ of Philosophical, Mathema- 
tical, Nautical, and Chemical Apparatus, is but lit- 
tie sherty from the data with'which your Committee 
have l^een furnished, of 1^5,000,000; This amount 
may appear to many to be fhr more than the real- 
i^ ; but when they reflect upon the many pursuits 
in life which are m soihe degree, if not entirely, de- 
pendent fpr their success upon, instruments fur- 
nished by those engaged -in tl*ii$ business, their in- 
credulity will cease, and they will wonder that they^ 
kkve net before reflected upon its importance. Not 
to speak of the extensive collations of apparatus - 
which the progress of science renders necessary for 
our Universities, Colleges and Academies, there- 
are many df the arts which require- for their sue-' 
cessful prosecution the possession of some Okie or- 
otheur Philosophical instrument. The tliertnome- 
ter is not an instiument of mere idle curiosit;^, by ' 
which w4.de|ermine whether the temperature or 
thtf air to-day. is the same that: it was yesterday;: 
but one by which various important brashes of bu- 
siness are conducted to a successfld issue. - The 
Barometer is not merely a curious contrivimce by 
which we may ornament our dwelling, and by an 
occasional glance determine what sort of weather* 
wo may have to-morrow ; but aii instrbment by 
whose unerring indications the hardy mariner is- 
oftea< saved from shipwreck and destruction. The 
Sextant, the Quadrant, the Chronometer, the Ba- 
rometer, and the Thermometer, are as indispcnea- 
ble on board our shipa as the cempass and the- 
chart. Oar ^railroads and* canals could not be- 
made were it not for the aid furnished from this 
source, nor could our titles to the real estate we 
may hold be considered as fixed' aird not liable to 
be disturbed were it hot for the assistance derived' 
from the manufacture of the Surveyor's Compass. 
Not to refer i/b instruments oi a larger character,, 
and whieh do net .come so directly in the view of' 
^e public, how , few have reflected on the im- 
portance of that brapeh of hqsiness which almost 
restores 6ight to the blind : how many a.re there in 
this convention who ewe a great debt to the manu- 
facturers .of Spectacles, by which their failing sight 
is restored, and they are enabled' to read the works 
and enjey the writings of theit fellow nien in coni- 
fort and conveaience. An o^tihion has pfevailed to* 
a very great extent in this country, that the Philo- 
sophieai. Mathematical and Nautical Instruments, 
manufactured in this country were Bot of ^qual ac- 
curacy 'and v^lue with those manufactured abroad. 
This opinion has been counten^jMied by the course 
pursued by eur own most' wise and prudent Gov- 
ernment. Instead of proving the various instru- 
ments required in the Navy and, Army, .from Ame- 
J rieaii artisans, and thns giving them at least the * 
enccjursgemetat of their custom, almost aU their va- 
rious Articles must be imported' frOm abroad. Is 
an Exploring expedition to be sent out, it must be 
delayed till a special agentxan be sent to Europe 
t? procure, at a great extra expense, the necessary 
Pfailosophifeal an4 Nautical instruments. Is a 
Boundary Line to be run, or a Coast Sutvey under- 
taken, it must be delayed uAtil the instrumenta . 
can^be obtained from Europe. Is aqi Observatory 
to be erected at ^Vas^ington for rating the Cbrono- 
meteri^ of the Navy, it cannot go. inttf operation till 
the Astronomical Clocks and other apparatus can 
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\m procured from Europe. Is a Ship-ef-war to be 
despatched o« a Teyage/she must noc hoist sail un- 
til furnished with a full set of nautical ifistruraents 
from Europe. In fine, there is scarcely any branch 
of the Government that employs apparatuls of this 
character, that does net procure it from foreign 
countries. Such conduct as this your Committee 
do not hesitate to deuounce as utterly unwordiy of 
any Govemmenti much more of the Government of 
the United States. Instead of by their custom en- 
couraging and building* up this important branch of 
business, they do all in their power tp discredit and 
discourage it. It is not at all wonderful, therefore, 
that the opiaion of th^ inferiority of our people in' 
this important branch of industry should have gain. 
^ curi^ncy ; and in order,^ as it would seem, to 
stamp and fix a mark of contempt, our tariifs per- 
mit all apparatus of this charaoter specially im- 
parted for the use of Schools, Acetdemies, and Col- 
leges, to be in^ported duty-free, and also Philoso- 
phical apparatus generally. Is this opinion well 
founded, and is this mark of reprobation justly de- 
served ?^ Your Committee . believe that an exaroi' 
natioa of the facts in refereace to^this matter is all 
that is required, to ^ow that this opinion is utterly 
incorrect and unfounded, and th'ajt the Fhilosophi- 
oia], Cheiaical,^ Nautical, and MathemAtieal appa- 
ratus made in the United States, will not suiTer in 
m comparison with that of any other nation. Those 
gentlemen who haVe attended the Fairs of the 
Amei ican Institute for some years past, may recol- 
lect the superior charaoter of the various instru- 
ments of this cla8» which have been there exhibited. 
This sttpeiior character is not only in the beautiful 
finish of the instrume^s, but also, in their accgracy 
and correctness. Some of them have Qndergone very 
aevere tests, and have stood the teM triumphantly, 
The Chronometers exhibited a^ the last Fair 
would not suffior in a coBsparisoa of their rates 
"with any impor^d into Uiis country, either <m Go- 
vernmant, account or for private use. • Two of the 
members of ycmr Committee have, in the course of 
the business in'^whioh they haAe been engaged, had 
occasion to^ use instruments of both foreign and 
naitive manufacture; and they do not hesitate to 
•ay they have given the preference to the Ameri- 
can instruments, not on acconnt of ^ny patriotic 
prejudice, but from a foil conviction of their supe- 
riority and accuracy. It is indeed surprising, lin' 
der the obstacles they have! had to enpounler^ and 
the pr^udibe ihey.have been obliged to combat, 
that they have been -so successful, and have4itei^< 
aUy fought their way into, life. It. affords a con- 
vincing proof that American skiU and industry can 
overcome obstacles that to any other people would 
be insurmountable. Had they received that, pa* 
tronage which other GovemmentiS have been proud 
to extend to the same iAiportant branch of busi- 
ness ain.ong themselves, how much jgreater ad-' 
vances should we not have witnessed ? Truly we 
might almost «ay, in the language of ^Scripture,, 
" If these tilings a^ done in Che gree^ tree, vrhat 
might we not expect in the dry? Your Commit- 
tee belieVe that this branch of industry, important 
as it is to the various trades and prefepsiens that 
in some measure or 6ther depend upon it, and im- 
purtpmt as it most unquestionably wjU .be to our 
Navy and Army, in the event of war with any Euro- 
pean nations, should receive the special fostering 
care of Government; and they hope that when the 
present financijU difficulties are r^oved> and our 



country ORce more ref tored to a state of prosperity, 
that liberal reward will he offered for the encour- 
agement of perfection in the various nautical, phi- 
losophical, and matliematical instruments required 
for the u'de of the different branches of our nation- 
al service and defence. They would recommend 
that no apparatus, for the use either of Govern- 
ment or any ether purpose, should be imported 
free of duty ; that a duty of thirty per cent, ad 
valorem be imposed on all philosophical and ma- 
thematical instruments or apparatus, made of gold, 
silver, bone, or iVory; a duty of thirt-yfive per 
cent, on like ^instruments of wood, brass, iron, or 
steel ; and oti chronometers and nautical instru- 
ments, including sextants, quadrants, barometers, 
and binnacle compasses, tele&copes, thermometers, 
also thirty-five per cent, ad valorem. Your Com- 
mittee believe that if this protectidn be steadily 
given for a series of years, the result will be in the 
highest degree favorable to the progress of science 
and philosophy in this ceuntry^ &nd that a degree 
of accuracy and correctness in the manufacture 
will be obtained such as no ether country will he 
able to show. 

' Respectfully submitted by 

JAMES C. riSHER, 
, . ' BENJ. WRIGHT, 

A. D. FRYE. 
EDWARI> CLAHK. 



REPORT ON HATS, &c. 

Brought in by J. R. Clark. 

Large numbers of Silk Hats have been import- 
ed during the past year, under the duty of 20 per 
cent* itnposed during the extra session of Con- 
gress ; and particular attention is called to the fact, 
that tlie same duty of 20 per cent, was imposed, 
and is now paid, cm every ai;ticle (except the body) 
used in the manufacture q£ silk hats, and on the 
plush, being an article composed of silk and cot- 
^ton, -25 per cent. We will state how the present 
dudes afiisct this branch of our trade. The cost 
of the plu^h wiU average one-half of the cost of 
the hat--duty on that article, half of 25 per cent., 
l^i iir trimmings, (made of i»ilk,)'one tenth of the 
cost, 2 per cent. duty. Importers^ profits, and cost 
of importation, 5 percent^ .on the above, 'making 
19^ per cent, and leaving us a protectifn of just \ 
per cent., by means of which we ..are to compete 
with the cheap labor of Europe. Let us see how 
that will work. The cost of labor -bestowed on 
silk hats will average fr»m 50 to 60 ceats en each 
hat.. The cost of the same labor in France is not 
more than 25 ^r 30 cents at the highest, making 
a difference to us of 50 per cOnt^, and to them ,100 
per cent, on the price of the labor, and a difference 
of about 12 fee cen^. on the cost of the hat whe?i 
complete. This is believed to l>e a very liberal' 
estimate, and vire think that 15 per cent, against 
ns would be nearer the truth. No one can fail to^ 
see, on whose side the advantage i?, and we call 
on all m^n to contradict our st;atement of facts, if 
they can; 

On hats made entirely of fiir, we have to coixi- 
. pete with the cheap labdr of Europe, aiid a duty 
of about 2* per cent, on the <iost of the silk trim- 
jnings, together with the profits of the importer, 
whatever they may be. The raw material, fur, 
being admitted free of duty, the charge to us, on 
that urticle, is the, profits of the importer and of 
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the home merchant, not less than .three or four per 
cent, on the cost of a hat. The cost of the labor 
bestowed on a fur hat, which costs, when com- 
plete, $3, averages from $1 to $1,20, being from 
33|^ to 40 per cent, on the whole cost. The cost 
of the same labor in France and Germany cannot 
exceed 50 centsf, making a difference of 50 to 70 
cents on the labor, ^nd at least 16| per cent, on 
the cost of ,the hat. Add to this the 2 per cent, 
duty on the trimmings, and the 3 or 4 per cent, im- 
porter's proHcs on the raw materials, and we find 
ourselves under a disadvantage in comparison with 
the European manufacturer, of more than 20 per 
cent. We have not the means of stating precise- 
ly, what wages are paid to the journeymen- hatters 
of France and Germany, but it is believed that we 
have made a liberal estimate, and that they re- 
ceive less, in reality, than we have here stated, 
which, of course, operates still more to our disad- 
vantage than the preceding statements show. 

It may be thought by many that a rate of duty 
amounting to a protection eigainst foreign compe- 
tition, will increase the price of the American ar- 
ticle, but uniform experience has shown the' con- [ 
trary to be the fact. We will assert, without; fear 
of contradiction, that there has not been a single 
article of American production adequately protect- 
ed that has not been more or less reduced in price 
from the cost of either the foreign or domestic ar- 
ticle, before such protection wjas afforded. In the 
article of hats, the reduction in prices will amount 
to 25, 30, and even 50 per cent, below the former 
cost. This may sound 9trangely, but it is not the 
less true. Fur hats of passable quality and appear- 
ance, can now be sold ajt a reasoaable profit for 
one dollar and .fifty cents, at' retail, and some iat 
even less ; whereas, some eight or- ten years igo, 
the -le west retail price of an article no better^ was 
from $2 to $2,50. The finest qualities of hats, 
ten years ago, were sold at prices ranging from 
$6 to $10. An article, equal in beauty and utility 
can now be sold for $5. Hats made ofbeavor fur^ 
are nearly as costly now as th^ were then, owing 
to the decrease in quantity and consequent in- 
crease in price, of the fur, which costs now, at ah 
average, twice as much ast it did ten years ago. 

The causes' of the reduction of prices in the face 
of the sufficient protection we have heretofore en- 
joyed, are 1st. A steady demand isr the products 
of our labor, a^d pretection against injurious, and 
sometimes ruinous fluctuatidns caused by excess- 
ive importations and fofced sales at one time, and 
small importations and high'prices at another, ,as 
it may suit the purpose of the foreign capitalist. 
Every one engaged in any branch of manu^tures, 
knows that where there is a regular ddmand for 
any article of h«me production, the supply can be 
regul?ited ,to. such demand widiout injury to any 
one, or as much risk as must be ihcurfed if the 
demand is continiially fluctuating, as it must be 
and is, where great quantities of foreign goods can 
be thrown into our market at any moment, and 
sold at prices that the regular manuafacturer can- 
not compete Ivitte. 

2d. The superior manner in which American 
mechanics perform their labor. It is an incontro- 
vertible fact that an American mechanic with equal 
advantages, can, and does perform his labor with 
more Ingenuity and neatness than the mectrtinic o( 
any other nation. In our trade, this is a well 
known fact. We can produce hats in a better 



style than the hatters of Europe, with" the excep- 
tion of silk hats, and • those we can make better 
than they, if we receive sufficient protection to 
enable us to compete with them on equal terms. 

In addition to the facts before stated, we would 
mention that it has been computed that the impor- 
tations of Leghorn, Panama and Manilla hats into 
the city of New-York during the present spring, 
will not fall short of a million of dollars, a fact 
te which we invite particular attention. These 
statements have been put together in such haste, 
that many things relating to this subject, and 
which we would have otherwise presented, have 
been omitted. 

It was intended to present this report to, the 
Convention, but it wad completed at too late an 
hour, and therefore we would submit it to the 
Central C4)mmittee of. the Home League for such, 
action as they shall deem expedient. In behalf 
of the Committee. 

JOHN R. CLARK, Chairman. 

I fully concur in the above, ■ 

WM. E. LAYTON. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
MANUFACTURE OF STRAW, &c. 

[Brought in by E. Cl ark, of N. Y.] 

T%e Committee appointed to take into conside- 
ration the Rate and Character of the Dniieg 
necessary to be imposed on Imported Articles 
manufactured of Straw, in order to sustain 
this branch of dur Home Production in a 
prosperous condition: ' 

Reports 
That, on an examination of thfe various matters 
referred to them, they are constrained, in the ab- 
sence of correct stdMstical- information, to treat 
the subject in a very brief and imperfect manner. 
From the statistical returns made of the Mar- 
tials employed in taking the last Census of the 
United States, it appears that the amount of capi- 
tal and labor employed in the manufacture of Hats 
and Bonnets from Straw is included indiscrimi- 
nately in the tables with those which relate to 
the manufacture' ot Hats and Caps. " 

The value of the Straw Bonnets and Hats man- 
ufactured in the U. S. as shown in those returns^ 
i8"$l,476,500, while the value of the Hats and 
Caps manufactured, in the U. S. as shown in the 
same returns amounts to $8,704,342^ The capi- 
tal employed in these various branches at the time 
of taking the Census, was $4,465,300, and fur- 
nished employment for 5^0,176 persons. But as 
before remarked, what proportion of this capital 
and labor wiBre employed in the manufacture of 
materials composed of Straw, they are unable to 
determine. ' ' 

They have, hewever, rpceived information from 
gentlemen who are extensively engaged in this 
branch of trade, both domestic and foreign, that 
runtil quite recently, theimanufactures from Straw 
in the States East of New- York have furnished 
employment for at least five thousand persons, 
chiefly women and children. ' There are also large 
numbers of the same classes employed in this bu- 
) siness in .various other portions of the, U. S, 

From the s&me source your Committee also 
learn that the manufactura of Straw in the U. S. 
is, en account of the importation of foreign Bon 
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nets, Hats and flats at low priccss, veiy raate- 
lially on the decline ; and should the law now in 
force be continued, th6re is now doubt it will, so 
far as our domestic trade is concerned, be wholly 
discontinued. " , 

Such a result should be looked for as a neces- 
sary consequence of the difference in the prices of 
this kind of domestic and foreign, labor. The 
prices, in the various States of Italy, compared 
with {hose of our own country, are about as one 
to five, or perhaps eight, ^ - 

The cottsequence df thd low price of foreign 
labor, goods of the description in question can be 
produced in Italy at s6 low a rate, that an ad va-. 
Ibrem du^ proportioned in any degree to corres- 
pond with, the rates imposed on roost other arti- 
cles not subject to specific duties, would, measu- 
rably, prove n& protection jto this important branch 
of dbmestic manufacture. To secure the protec- 
tion due, more especially on account of the kind 
of labor employed in ,the manufacttire, yoiir 
Committee are pf opinion t]iat specific duties 
should be levied on all foreign articles composed 
©f Straw, which may hereafter be imported into 
the U. S. and according to the * following rates, 
viz. : '• ' ■ - ' 

One dollar ^nd fifty cents or two dollars on each 
lieghora Bonnet, Hat or -Flat. 

One dollar and ififty cents on each Straw Bon- 
net or Hat. ^ , 
' Oi^er dollar on each Hat made from the palm 
leiii', or leaf of the palmetto. 

One cent a yard on ttll varieties of braids de- 
, signed to be manufacthred into Hats dr Bonnets* 

i^ifty cents op «ach straw basket. 

Five cents on e^ch square ^ard of straw carpet- 
ing made, and niatting. of flags and other mate- 
rials } and that bleached Manilla grass and palm 
leaves be admitted free. . 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

: ' £DWARD GLARK. CjbairraftB of Ck>in. ' 



REPORT ON COTTON AND SILK. 



' [Brought in by SiLas Shepard^ of Nortbamptbn, Mass.] 

The Committee appoiiiied <xji the Manufacture 
'■of Cotton and BijLky having^ duly considered 
the important subjects committed to them, re- 
spectfully / 

'SLepvri : ' 

"That the manufacture of Cotton by ma- 
' chinery, was commenced in this country about 
the year 1787 i and for the succeeding twenty 
yiears, made a slow progress in its increase, untU 
the embargo, the non-importation, and the nonr 
intercourse Acts^ oi the General Government, suc- 
ceeded by the war of 1812, gave to this interest 
an unnatural stimulus, and greatJy increaaod its 
productions. By the Peace' of 1815,. this impor- 
tant inWest, thus fostered aiid stimulated by the 
Acts ofGovernment^ was nearly jirostrated. - Biit 
your Committee are happy to state, diat in this 
iinpoTtant crisis, the Govemmeat of our -country 
did not leave thi» branch of American indus- 
try to perish; but, aided by the , Tariff Act 
o{ 1816, in connection with the introduction 
of the power loom, it was successfully^ revived, 
and through the influence of the several acts 
of 1824, 1828, and 1832 has been carried to the ex- 
teat indicated by the statistical tables appended to 



this report. This important interest, thus far pro- 
tected by the patronage of the Government, has, 
in the opinion of your Committee, successfully 
solved the problem, that k liberal protection of an 
important branch of manufacture, aided by the 
skill, ingenuity, and industry oC American artisans, 
will not eventually increase the cest to the con- 
consumer of such manufacture ; but will enable 
him, through the competition: thtls-created, to pur- 
chase the article cheaper than it could be other- 
wise obtained. Thus fai: your Committee have 
contemplated the bright « side of the picture o£ 
this branch of our natloned enterprise. But there*. 
is a more sombre shade thrown over it by the ap- 
proaching consummation of the Com^promise Act . 
of 1833. By the terms of this Act, after the 30th 
day of June next, all protection will be withdrawn 
from this important interest. This circumstance, 
so depressing to the prospects of the Cotton Ma- 
nufacture, and also to the other various manufac- 
tures of our country, is greatly aggravated by ciMn— 
ing ^pon us at a timewhen the markets of Eurof»e,- 
gpregd with the over production of their own es- 
tablihmfeuts^ are throwing upon eur shores- an im- 
mense amount of their surplus products ; whicb, 
through the facilities of our auctions, are sold for 
the most they will bring, and frequently for less 
thaa half their original cost. The effect of the cir- 
camstances above recited> is the stoppage of a por- 
tion of our factories, the entire loss of profits of a 
larger portion,^ and a fiearful apprehension of the 
entire prostration of this important b'ranch of 
AA>erican industry. As a remedjr for the^avils 
ab0ve stated and apprehended, yeor Committee 
believe that in the adjustment of a Tariff, which 
shall . produce a sufficiei^t revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government and defence of the couatry, 
— by a judicioua discrimination in laying an im- 
port duty on imported goods— this interest has a 
right to claim, and expects to receive^ from the 
national government, sucl^ an amount of protec- 
tion as will seciuie to it the home market for the 
products of its industry. The ajnount of duties 
wkichrin the opinion of your Committee, ought to 
be levied. en imported goods' to produce. the effect 
desired, should not he less than six cents per 
square yard upon all , uncolored cotton goods, and 
ssven and a Jialf cents upon all colored or printed 
goods ; and it is the belief of your Committee, that 
even a greater amount of dut^ on colored or printed 
goods, would benefit the country. Your Com- 
mittee are perfectly aware that the "^ above 
mentioned dutieyi 'are mor6 than is necessary for 
the proteotioki of m\ich the largest portion of our 
cotton goods, which are now afforded to the con- 
sumer at a less price than tHey could be procured, 
even if they were freed frona an import duty. The 
proof of this statement will be found in the hxity 
that we have for Sfveral years past iannually ex- 
ported more than 'three millions of dollars of the 
various descriptidus of manufabtured cottons. 

Frotn a retrospective View of the effect 
««rhieh ^haa bedn prodsced^ by the protection 
hitherto afforded by the several acts of our 
Government, your' Committee aire clearly of 
opinion, that many branches of our cotton 
manufactures have been introduced and hither- 
to suistained by this system of policy, and some of 
them firmly established; and they, are of opinioa 
that domestic competition has brought down the 
price of the article manufactured to the lowest rate 
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for wki<^ they could be imported under tbe most 
moderate revenue daty. 

Among the artiqled which owe their origin &tid 
support to this system of policy, is the immense 
amount of printed calicoes, most of which are now 
afforded to the consumer at prices lower than they 
coHld be imported at under a TarifFimposed only for 
revenue. One of the reia'sons whl^h induce yeur 
Committee ti> believe that the best interests of our 
country require a continuance of this system of po- 
licy which has been so beneficial, is, that by its 
continuance, the c-otton manufacturers wilh be ena- 
bled to advance in the fin«r and more difficult 
branches of their art, until our country shall be- 
come independent of all foreign nations for a sup- 
ply of this article, so ihipiortant to the comfort and 
convenience of oar citizens. Your Gemmittee are 
assured, from their experience in this occupation, 
and from the -facts herein detailed, that the amount 
of dities on importations of foreign manufactured 
cotton here^recom mended, will not operate as a tax 
on t^6 consumer of such or similar articles, any 
longer than the time necessarily required to estab- 
lish and perfect such additioaal branches of this 
manufiiicture as it.miiy be expedient to introduce. 
Intimately connected with the manufacture of cot- 
ton, is a large and hitlierto prosperous class of arti- 
sans and machinists, by vehose ingenuity, qkill and 
industry, dnr machinery has been brought. to its 
present high state of perfection, while its cost has 
been gradually diminished. The present condition 
Imd future prospects of this numerous and useful 
clase ef our citizens, (under our existing Tariff of 
duties,) is depressed and gloomy. While a large 
portion of them arsr now destitute of employment, 
most or all of them see no prospect in the future 
but to seek their subsilstence in other avocations, 
for whiph their educationsv' and habits Of life have 
' rendered them very unfit. , 

Your- Committee are impelled to the conclusion/ 
that if the present Tariff of import duties be per- 
mitted to remain as it now tttands on our statute 
books, the cotton manufacturers will be compelled 
either to suspend their operatiohs^ or greatly to 
reduce the wages of labor. In such an event it is 
perfectly obvious to yx>ur Committee that the great- 
er amount of suiTering will fall on the laboring 
classes ; and so far as operations may be suspend- 
ed, a portion of the evils apprehended will fall up^ 
on those who produce tlie 300,000 bales of cotton 
new consumed by these establishments, and upon 
the immense amount of agricultural productions 
necessary for the sustenance of the mtaltitudes em- 
ployed in and connected with them. 

The subject of the growth and manufacture of 
Silk, has been su|>mitted to a branch of your Com-; 
mittee, who will make a separate report. 

All of which is respectfully Submitted. 

S. SHEPARD; Chairman. 

To the Ohaxmum of the Committee oh Cotton; SiZJt, fyc : 

Sir,— i-I would respectfully recommend the fol- 
lowing for the cbdlsideration of tbe conosdittee, viz. 

In order to protect the honest importer against 
the under-valuations now almost daily going on 
at our custom-heuses, as well as to secure to the 
government its honest and just dueSf the duties on 
all manufactures ofsillc, or of which «ilk is the ma- 
toiial of chief value j should be, levied hy the 
pound weighty and I bfelieve the rates should be 
as follows, viz. 



1st. On all manufactures of silk, pr of Which 
silk is the material of chief valiie, known as piece 
goodSf and sold by the yard, two dollars the 
pound weight. 

2d. On ^1 other inanufactures of silk, or of 
which silk is the material of chief value, (except- 
ing sewing silks and twist]) three dollars the 
pound weight. 

3d. On all sewing silks and twist, two dollars 
the pound weight. ^ 

The duties on sijk goods, as reported by the 
Committee of the House of Representatives at , 
Washington^ is in my opinion too high, as they 
would diminish the revenue, and induce smug- 
gling to a great extent. v 

JOHN A. IJNDERWOOD. . 



Statistical Tdble showing the Aggregate amount 
of Manufactures of Cottonin the several States 
and Territories of the Union, viz : . ' ■ 
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1,192,305 6.991 ^,523,200 

16,553,428 20,928 17,413,-099 

7,116,792 12,085 6,326,000 

3,715,964 5,164 8,163,000 

113,000 262 118,100 



' Total.... 674 1,597,394 52 31,611,880 46,834 34,931,399 

Northern Middle States. 
New- York... 117 311,659 12-3,640,237 7,407 4,900,772 
New^Jersey.. 43 63,744 13 2,086,104 2,400 1,722,819 
Pennsylvaiiia^Oe 146,994 40 5,013,007 5,522 3,^5^ 
Total.... 



266 421,897 66 lp,739,848 16,3^ 

SouTHBaN Middle States. 
Delaware.... 11 28,492. 332,272 6j56 

Maryland.... 21 >41,182 3 1,150,5^0 2,274 
Virginia..... '22 42,262 1 446,063 1,816 
N. Carolina.-. 25 49,934 . 488,900- 1,219 

> Tot^.... 79 155,870 4 2,367,815 5,886 

C0T3^oji>Growing States. 



S. Caroliila.. 15 

Oedrgia.. 19 

Alabama..... , 14 
Mississippi ... 63 
Louisiana .... 2 
Tennessee . . . 38 
Total.... 141 
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6,420 
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1,718,240, 



78,263 2 1,027,262 

Westerk States, &.c. 

Kentucky.... 58 12,358 6 329,380 

Ohio. ......;. ,8 12,858 — 139,378 

Indiana. 12 4,985 1 135,400 

Arkansas 2 ' . 90 .. ...... 

Total..... 

tifu.^Stote?1240^2,2l4,631 129 46,360,45872,119 61,102,359 
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316,113 
113,500 
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80 31,187 6 604,158 986 574,238 



Statistical Table skoicing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactures of Silk, Number of Males, Fe- 
males, and Children Employed, and Capital In- 
vested, in the United States. 
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Eastern States. ZtS B -> 

Maine 9j $91 .. 1 

New Hampshire. 82J 924 5 26 
Massachusetts... 4,6331 38,079 30 116 68,719 
Rhode Island.... 16 15'.. .. .... 

Connecticut. .... 6j90J4 55,483" 23 100 85,43© 

Vermont . . . 39 99 b 2 1,150 - 

Total li;682| 94,693 63 245 156,289 
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(STATEMBNT— CONTINUHD.) 

No. lbs. vali^t Men ein< fern. exDr ca] 
rael'd&c^ofslk. ptoy'd. ploy'd 

Northern -Middle States. 

New-YoKk 3774 2,415 35 66 8,034 

NewJersey 158| 858 10 7 2,020 

Pennsylvaaia 2,350 14,644. 64 88 88,917 

Total 2,886 17,917 109 161 93,971 

Southern Middle States. ' 
Delaware... .... 15 117 .. 1 

Maryland 40 .. 2 16 

Virginia 94 . 515 11 10 

North Carolina.. 7^ 55 .. 1 

Total , 



5,000 
2,714 



156 687 13 30 

Cotton Growino States. 



South Carolina.* 46 '380 

Georgia. .,^...fc '97 458 

Alabama .....>« 13 99 

Louisiana. ..•••• 70 420 

Tenfiessee. • • • • • - 19| 218 
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31 



Total........ 245| 1^575 26 44 



Western States. 
Kentucky 86 



Obio 
Indiana ... 
^Illinois . . • • 
Micfaigao.. 
Florida. • . • 
Wiskonsan. 

Total . . . 
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774i 4,942 32 41 72,200 



REPORT ON WHALE FISHERY. 

[Qroaght ia l^y Jkviia Arnold, of Masr.l 

The CommiUee apjfoin^d on th^ iubjed of the 
Whale Fishery, 

, Tkat, fr9m tabular schedules, accurately kept at 
New Bedford, your committee estimate the whole 
number of vessels employed in the Whale Fishery, 
at 650 ; tonaging 193,000 tons, and maiined t>y 
16,000 officers and men. Of these vessels we es- 
timate that 360 are employed in the spermaceti, 
and the remainder, 290 vessels, in the common 
Whale fishery. ^ 

To outfit and equip these vessels 00 each voyage 
which they perform, among other materials, are 
the fallowing : ' 

1,300,000 barrels of iron>ho6ped casks, worth 
$1 40 cts. per bbl. which amount' to $1,820,000. 

1*0 make those casks will require, 
7,554,000 staves, at $62 . 

per thousand, $474,672 

$,223 tons of iron hoops, at 

100 dols. psr ton, 522,300 

4,564,000 feet of southern 

pine heading, at $25 per 

thousand. .....114,100 ' 

Cooper's .labor, making 
, 1,300,000 bbL casks, 708,926 



127,000 bbls. of beef and 
perk, estimated value for 
the last ten years, $10 
per bbl $1,270,000 

106,800 bbls. of flour, atOdols. 640,800 

32,500 bushels of com, (av- 
erage price for 10 years) 
70 cts.. 22,750 

€,506 bushels of beans, at 

$1 25cU 8,125 



$1,820,000 



1,306,Q00 lbs. of.jaanufac- 

tured tobacco, at 11 cts.... 143, 000 
1300 try pots, at 60 dols - .78,000 

650,000 lbs. of rice, at $3 

per 100 lbs 49,500 

65,000 biisbels of potatoes, 

at 35 cts 22,750 

325,000 lbs. of cheese, at 

8 cts 26,000 

325,000 lbs. of butter, at 

17 cts ^55,^50 

312,000 lbs. of dried ap- 
ples, at 4 cts 12,480 

3,900 bbls. of vinegar, at $3 ...12,480 

6,500 bbls. tcr, at $2 25 cts 14,650 

3,250 whale boats, at $60 195.000 

2,600 sets Of Oars, (6 oars 

to each set,) at $10, 26,000 

300,000 feet of pine boards, 

at $20 per thousand,.; 60,000 

4,330,000 lbs. of sheathing 
- copper and nails,at 24 ots. . 1,039,200 
3*000,000 yards domestic 

cottons and prints, at 

10 cts 300,000 

Estim'ated amouBt paid for 

labor of caq)ettters,caulk- . 

ers, riggers, block and 

Isail-makers .......... ..1,240,000 

Bscksmiths' bills for stock 

and work, , ...291,000 

Clothing Cor ibe men and 

slops for the voyage, in- 
cluding 63,400 pairs of 

shoes 1,704,000 

6,210,000 lbs. eordag^e and 

tow lines, at 12 cts. 745,200 

Of this sum 4 Ots. per lb. 

or l-3d, gOes for labor 

of the rope-maker at 

home, say $248,400. 
24,840 pieces of heavy fo- 

reign^uck, at $19, ..471^960 

1 4, 8 00 pieces of light daek, 

at $9,....;. 133,200 

592,000 gallons of molasr 

ses, (average price ten 
' years,) at 25 cts ;... 148,000 

1 

404,000 lbs. of sugar, at 8 

cts. 32,320 

404,000 lbs. of eofiee, av^) 

erage 10 years,) at 10 cts. . . . 40,400 



2,162,675 



474,110 



6,080,560 



72,720 



$10,610,060 
. The labor and iQat6ria| hertfin.before estimated, 
is for erdinary outfit, and not fer plaak, timber, 
copper and iron-fastening, or labor of mechanics 
and others where ships require what is termed re 
pairs, which, as is well known, occurs after a few 
years, more or less according to the quality of the 
vessels, and whicl), when occurring, involves an 
expenditure from near the cost of a new ship, 
down to $1,000 each. 

We estimate the whole valoe* of the ships and 
outfit, as they sail, at $20,120,000. 

The length of voyages on vessels, in the Sperm 
Fishery at three years, and on the Right Whale 
Ships at twenty months. 
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The proceeds, or imports from the 
Fi»hery in 1841, was of Spermaceti 
Oil 5^018^076 gallons, vrorth 95 cts. 
per gallon, or . --.., --. $4,767,172 

Of Right Whale Oil,6,531,- 

462 gals, at 33 l-3d cts. $2,177,154 

Of whale bone, 2,073,480 
lbs. at 20 cts. 414,«96 

2,591,850 

$7,359,022 
Of which retarne,. the officers and crew would 

draw for their senricos o i the voyieige about 30 

per cent, or $2,207,706. ^ ^ 

The articles used in the outfit of the whaling 

fleet, and cbntaimed in the foregoing statemeat, it 

will be found that there were : 

Of articles purely agricultural, or the 
direet produce of the forests, the 
value of ..• $2,752,757 

Articles, the material of which is the 
product of our soil and the labor ef 
our artisans, ,.. .........724,000 

Articles, the materials the product of 
our own as well as foreign coun* 
trieei, and the labor both foreign and 
domestic, but which might both be 
domestic, viz. 

Clothing fer the crews and 
forslups 1,704,000 

Iron hoops, manufactured 
at home from foreign 
iron ...522,300 

Try pots, cast incur own 
furnaces as well as im- . 

ported *.. 78,000 

. 2,304,300 

Articles of which the material is not 
produced in our country at all, er to 
that extent as to afford any coBside* 
liable portion of supply, wrought by 
American as well as foreign hands : 

Sheathing copper and nails, $1,039,200 . 

Cordage and tew lines, 
from Manilla and Rus- 
sian hemp, 745,200 

Molasses $14B,000, 

Sugar $32,320 ..180,320 

1,964,720 

Articles foreign in material, and labor, '< 
viz. 

Heavy sail cloth, 471,960 

Light do. do 133,200 

Coffee 40,000 

645,560 

Direct labor, viz. 

Carpenters, caulkers, rig- 
gers, bleclr and sail ma- 
kers,. 1,248,000 

Coopers, 708,928 

Blacksmiths, ....291,000 

Beat-builders 130,000 



For the voyage of the fleet, $2,377,928 
Add to this the shares of 

officers aqd men fer their 

servicer, on oil, &c. 

which arrived in 1841, . .2,207,706 



$4,585,634 



The foregoing estimate of the agricultural and 
other supplies consumed in the prosecution of our 
Whale Fishery, is confined to the voyage at sea 



only ; but if we take into view the consump- 
tion occasioned by it at Jbome, by the numerous 
class of men whom this branch of industry sus* 
tain^, in managing all departments of the business, 
aiid connected with it in all its branches and ef- 
fect^ ; the mechanics; laborer$, coasters, and other 
persons occupied in carrying its products to the 
home and the foreign market, and again return* 
ing the .supplies which it needs, your Committee 
feel confident that they speak within bounds, 
when they ^say, that as relates to many items 
of .the statement, the amount may be quad- 
rupled: thus making the aggregate consump- 
tioB of the products of eur soil, simply, $11,011,- 
028, and some other products and the i^m of la- 
bor somiewhat in proportjon. 

Fer direct protection, those who ai» engaged la 
the Whale Fishery do not seek. The skill and en- 
terprise of the men who conduct it, can meet that 
of' any country, in any mart, from which they are 
not excluded. 

The duty of twetity cents per gallon on oils gene- 
rally, proposed by the bill from the Committee on 
Manufacture3,as it respects Sperm and Whale Oil, 
your Comiqittee believe may be held nugatory,, and, 
that it will neither increase the revenue nor the 
markets for these articles. The duty imposed on 
other foreign «ils we dsem pioper. < 

The prosperity of the various agricultural, ma- 
nufacturing, and other industrial branches in our 
country (in a great measure the only customers and 
consumers who will receive fif^m us the products 
of our fishery) is of vital importance to this branch 
of business,and we therefore ask leave further to say, 
that your Connnittee, in common, as we believe, 
with , moat of the practical men in our country, 
having become fully convinced that our manufac-- 
turing and mechanical establishments, and througk . 
them our agricultural and various other industrial 
pursuits, (so essential to our country, and indis- 
pensable to its restoration to, and premervation in, 
a sound and prosperous state,) requires from Con- 
gress a prompt and decided action for their preser- 
vation and protection. / / 

Your Committee deem it their duty te lay before 
you their unqualified conviction that this important 
branch of enterf^rise requires the measures 
alluded te, to save it also Tiom the lowest de- 
pression. 

Could your Connmittee believe, that the subject 
en which they now address you in its future bear- ^ 
ing had relation only \o the measures of our own 
country, under the present sectional and other 
views entertained by many of our legislators, we 
should not at this time trouble you with our convic- 
tions, bat should wait with what patience we might, 
until every section of out* ceuntry, and every intel- 
ligent man ia it should, from their own experience, 
become convinced of the necessity of that protec- 
tion to eur doRiestic iadustry which is now with- 
held. 

But we fear that ere such a result shall take 
place, the control of various and most important do- 
mestic productions new in the hands of our citi- 
zens, will have passed into those of foreign coun- 
tries ; and when after sach a result bur country 
shall awake to the consequences, it will be diffi- 
cult by any legislative measures to restore them. 

Your Committee cannot but believe that Con- 
gress have now before them throughout our coun- 
try, anaple evidence of hew much easier it may be 
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to preserve our resources thaa to restore them 
when lost. 

The produce of our Whale Fishery now finds its 
narketand consumption chiefly with our numerolis 
agricultural, mannfactudng; and various mechani- 
eal estabiishments, as well as mother operators 
throughout our extended country; and the fishery 
requires^ in return for its prosecution, the products 
of our agriculture, and that of the various industri- 
al pursuits alluded to. Let these once become de- 
.pressed or brokeit down — let them. by any means 
be transferred to other countries^— let the. various 
supplies required by the'American citizen, and now 
furnished directly from American industry, pais 
into the hands of foreigners — and your Committee) 
as practical men, are fully convinced that . in the 
same prupoition the American Whale Fishery 
must decline, or fellow such removal, and also go 
into foreign hands. They are also fully convinced 

. .' that a fear of the last result, under causes so well cal- 
culated to produce it, is no visionary anticipation . ' 
So far as, the immeditite interest of the fishery is 
concerned, should the present measures of our 
government be carried out, and tho lar£^e portion 
of mechanical and tnanufarcturing prodnct* now 
' produced by- the industry of our own' citizens eome 
to us from foreign, labor, caasing, as this w'onld^ a 
proportionate increased demand abroad for the. 

. . products of the Whale Fishery — could such por^ 

. ^tion of the products of- our fishery be transported 
to and sold in such foreign markets on the same 
easy conditions on ^hich we seem disposed to re* 
cdive their products, however the change might 
affect our agriculturists, our manufacturers and 

' artisans— those engaged in the whale fishery 
inij^ht bear it. But such reciprpcity does not ex- 
ist; nor in the opinion of your Committee is it at 
all to be anticipated. In the ports of Great Britain 
the products of our fishery is met witlr a duty of 
£,26 12s. sterling, with five per cent, addition 
thereto on the imperial ton of 302 12-5 gallosa 
' meant to be prohibitory, and is so, except when an 
.occasional state of their nriarket admits of the intro* 
«luction pf a comparative!/ insignificant quantity 
paying this enormaus duty — when (as with our 
bread stuffs and most other agricultural products) 
it is only admitted under the most extreme want. 

In the ports of France, such is the policy pjursued 
by that government, that oil from our fishery is exr 
eluded and never shipped there. That government 
having first encouraged the introduction' of the 
whale fishery by a bounty, it is now successfully 
prosecuted in their own ships. 

Thus the two countries, into whose hands, if our 
present system is continued, your Committee feiar 
our present horne industry will ini a great measure 
fall— offers in sach an event, or in whatever degree 
it may so fall, no substitute or resoureo for our 
whale fishery, but that t^.too, in the same proper* 
tien, must also go into foreign hands. 

Your Committee beg leave to pi'esent dome 
facts, ^ which they think may go to prove that their 
fears and anticip^itions are by no means imaginary : 

Some years ago, the British government deemed 
it desirable to'fuither the Spermaceti Fishery frOm 
England, and to this end availed itself of the en- 
ergy and skill of American officers, and gianted 
liberty to an American gentleman to introduce 
American ships and material on the most favorable 
terms, who with this aidpursaed this business with 
a success equal to that of our own ships. 



This period, however, was followed by the in- 
troduction of manufacturing establishments and 
various other operations of industry similar to the 
British in our own country— and soon opened a 
fair and extending field of enterprise to our citi- 
zens in the whale fishery from their own country, 
which they naturally preferred to a foreign one — 
and this branch of our industry incr^sed from 
about 30 8hips,a'veraginff 200 tons each, to not less 
at the present time than 650 ships, tonnaging 
193,000 t6ns,'^manned by 16,000 seamen, full one 
half of whom are- green hands at sailing, and re- 
turn seamen. 

The Frenah government, as the only means cf 
introducing this ^important bran<^ of industry, of^ 
fered a temptation to American enterprize to 
commence it, and it is now permanently established 
in France. 

Within 11 or 12 years the fishery has been com- 
menced, and is now carried on from St. Johns, 
New Brunswick, with the British market open for 
the oil they take, protected by the enormous duty 
to which we have alludedr— whilst the owners of 
whale ships in that prp>rince are constantly visiting 
onr ports to procufe our officers for their ships to 
conduct tlieir voyagies. 

Can there be a doubt, then, that in the event of 
the measures of our government causing a decline 
of our own whale fishery, and with it the loss of 
its valuable products taken from the ocean, that 
our enterprising citizens who command and navi- 
gate otir whale ships, and who for perseverance 
and skill in this business stand before the people 
of any ot^er country, must and will be driven to 
pursue their accustomed avocation iii those foreign 
countries where they will be most welcome, cmd 
where their enterprise will meet a reward which 
may be denied them at home. 

Before leaving the subject of the Whale Fishery, 
the Committee will allude to one branch of its na- 
tional importance— iu agency as a nursery of sea- 
menr— espejcially at this time, when, under the ope- 
ration of our present system, our foreign carrying 
trade appears to be fast passing into foreign hands. 
For the Committee,^ JAMES ARNOLD. 

REPORT ON COD FISHERY. 

[Brought in by James Arnold.} ' 

In^ offering their report, on the Cod Fishei^y 
your Committee beg leave to say: 

That they much regret that it id outof their pow- 
er, at thi's time, to present to the Convention such 
Statistical and other precise infoimation. as, in 
their opinicn, this important branch of,our industry 
deserves. 

Yoiir Committee regret this circumstance the 
more from the eonviction that, were it in their pow- 
er here to present tables accurately exhibiting its 
extent and importance, this branch of our domes- 
tic indils try would exhibit an extent and import- 
ance, which, as' has been the case lyith many 
others, would impress this Convention- with patri- 
otic pleasure, if not with surprise. 
■ Your Committee are of opinion that the protec- 
tive duty of $l''per quintle on foreign Codfish, 
with the aid which has heretofore been extended 
to this branch of our country's enterprise, may be 
all it requires, in relation to the home market. 

A few years since, the Mediteitg^ean markets 
wore open for the introfduction of our Codfish.— 
Yor Committee are informed that the British Go- 
vernment, with their usual forethought and skill. 
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have, by treaty stiDulatioM, secured to their sub- U beneath the waves in one storm whilst pursuing 
jects advantages in the ports of Portugal, aad || their hardy adventures 



Naples, if not in those of Spain, for vending the 
products of this part of their national industry. 

Your Committee much regret %haX there is not 
in this Convention any representative of this branch 
of our industry. This may be attributed, in part, 
to the fact that our Codfishermen are poor, hard 
handed men, who, in this depressed state of our 
country, find enough to do, to sustain themselves 
and their families. 

There is not, however, throughout bur whole 
country, to be found a more moral, hardy, and 
adventurous class of men than our Codfishermen, 
or any who patiently and cheerfully toil in their 
avocation, or endure the risk and exposure to which 
it leads. Two winters have not passed since forty 
families, in one small locality, were deprived of 
hi:^band, feither, sons and jbrothers ; of age sufi^i- 
cnt to man their small vessels, yet were buried 



Let the traveller visit their barren and sandy- 
soil, on C*ipe Cod-^interesting in fact from its de- 
sert aspect. Let him enter the small, but remark- 
able habitatiohs ofthcse mem inProvincetown ; and 
we trust he will say, with yoiir Committee, that 
the country whose Governipent will riot protect 
such subjects against-foreign interference, does not 
deserve to possess them- With such, and adequate 
protection, your Committee believe our Cedfisher- 
men will cheerfully follow their hardy avocation, 
whilst our countryrreii are prosperous enough to 
consume even Cpdjishf at two and a half cents 
the pound, ^ ' 

Your Committee Vill ask leave, hereafter, to 

present to you other statistical information, which 

if not in time for your printing Connmittee, taay 

be placed among the papers of the Convention, 

all of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMl&B ARN OLD , For the Committee. 



Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount of Fisheries, Number of Men Employed, and 
Capital Invested, in the United States. 



Maine. ......... 

New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. • . 
Rhode Island. •• 
Connecticut.... 

Vermont .•••... 



Total; 
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28,257 
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New-York ........ 

New- Jersey . ....... 

Pennsylvania. « • • • • 
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Delaware. ••... 
Maryland .•••». 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 
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$526,967 

5^,680 

11,7^5,850 

1,077,157 

1,301,640 



22,224 
1,134 
2,012 



400,251 
12,000 



25,370 



412,251 



1,269,541 
80,000 



1,349,541 
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344,665 
74,000 
15,240 


1,228 

179 

58 


433,905 


1,465 



28,000 
71,292 
30,315 
73,350 



49,704 
'"262 



142,575 



2,387 



South Carolina 
Georgia ...... 

Alabama ....•••«• 

Mississippi 

Louisiana • • 

Tennessee 
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202,9571 49,966 144,962 
Cotton Growijig Stati:s. 
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Kentucky. 

Ohio 

Indiana, a* a a. < .. 

IlHnois 
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Arkansas .•••••. 

Michigan 

Florida, aa .•'•• .« 
Wiskonsana a • • • • «.. . . • • • 

^OWa. aaaaaa aaaaa. a.aaaa 

Disirict ef Columbia. . • • • . 
Total 
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28,640 
10,000 
61,300 

64,500 
"176,650 
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REPORT ON SALT. 

The Committee. on Salt beg leave to veport, that 
the whole qClantity of tiiis etMefitial article pr(>>^ 
duced in our country each year mcLy now be esti- 
mated 6| 179^ 174 busheli; which is sopiewhat over 
the quantity imported in 1839, that being 6;061,608 
<biuhelfi» and falling below that of 1840, which was 
«,183,203bu9liels. 

This domestic product was apportioned, through 
our country as follows :— . , 

'Bothete. , BusWels.. Tot bushels. 
Maine, .50,600 

N. Hampshire, 1,SO0 
Massachuseus, 376,596 
Coiinecticut, 1,500^ 429;596 

New York^ 2,867,884 
New Jersey, ' 500 , 

Pennsylvpia, 549,478 —3,417,862 

Delaware, 1,160 

Maryland, 1,200 

Virginia., 1,745,618 
If/Carolina, 4,493 —1,752,471 

^ S.Carolina; 2,250 

Kentucky.,' 219,695 

Obio, 297,350 

Indiana, 6,400 

Illindis, 20,000 

Missouri, 13,150 ^ 

Arkansas, 8,700 
^ Florida; ' . . ,12,000—. 577,295-^6,179,174 

The extended aad almost illimitable domestic 
resources for the suppi^y of thi^ article must there- 
fore^ be apparent to all. 

^ Your Committee trust they need net call your 
attention to the great e±ten^ of thi^ product in the 
State where we are assembled, and made from her 
tsalt springs, er to that of Several other States eon-, 
taiui^ng, as your Committee believe, like inexhaus" 
tible sources of supply : or to the beneficial con- 
nection, li) the State of New York, between this 
product and her noble internal improvements, 
from the first commencement of the great Erie Ca« 
lial td the present day. 

Along our sea shore, partieularly that of Massa- 
chusetts, this article has for many years been made 
from sea Water to a large extent, and might be so 
madd throughoat the whole extent of our sea 
€0a6t-^(with some important advantages at the 
i3outh over the Northern part of it, owing to its 
wanner climate and more vertical sun, did the 
same enterprise prevail in that section of our coun- 
try as at the North.) 

One ,of your Committee is the better acquainted 
with this important domestic product, from having 
hiiUselltan interest in a sqmewbat extensive Atab- 
lishment for the manufacture of Salt by solar eva- 
poration, at Syracuse, in this State, as well as on 
th^ sea shore near his own residence* . 

That thiii product of our domestic skill and in- 
dustry, as much as any one thai can be named, 
requires, for its protection and preservation, that 
fostering care of the. Government which ithis Con- 
tention is assembled to promote and to solicit at 
their hands, no one at all acqusinted with its pre- 
.sent can for a moment doubt. 

Your Cenunittee belieye that, under the present 
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state of, our TarifiV it must be broken down^ai \ 
some of the establishments for the tnarmfnctureU 
this article have alrerdy been abandoned. SeSC 
made at the springs in this State, by solar evapo- 
ration, and equal in quality to the best foreign, 
would now be. sold on the spot for eighteen celits 
th§ bushel,, or less. Th^ purchasers pay the charge 
of the State for the water, the property i^ those va- 
luable springs being the property of the. S/Ate. 
The salt made on the sea shore is proportienably 
low. 

Two or three years since, salt made at SaHna 
could < be and was conveyed to^ the Hudson, and 
thence up the Northern, Canal, to Vermont and 
other Northern markots.' ,From those marts fe* 
reign salt 4)as n ow -dr i ven it. 

, It will be borne in mind, that salt, thotigh or- 
dinarily a cheap, And coarse article, is, neverthe- 
less, 6ne of the. first neceeoity, not to say almost an 
element of life ; alid the Convention will doubt- 
less -perceive the danger and diHSculty which,, per- 
adventure, may arise from^ an entire dependance 
on foreign countries fdr such an article. 

During the last War with Great Britain, this ar- 
ticle was sold in quantity, in more than one of our 
States, at Four Dollars per bushel, when, had 
(here then existed in those States" proper estab- 
lishmenu for making it firom sea water, it might 
h&ve been supplied as low as thirty-five centaper 
bushel; thus, under the ithen state ofthinicS) one 
year's supply was equal to eleven years under the 
other; or, during three years of such a war, the 
cost of supply m^;ht equal that of thirty-three 
years ! 

Your Cemnaittee are of opinion that a* duty of 
ten cents would protect and {^reserve this iinport- 
ant domestic production ; and that, thus protected* 
it mighrextend in proportion as an i'ncreased popa 
lation should require. 

In accordance with our recent notions on this 
subject, your Committee are aware that some of 
our statesmen think .this article should be imported 
free ef duty, in order that it may be o0ered at a 
still lower rate. ' Your Committee, however, be- 
lieve, and are fuHy convinced, that such iriews 
would in practice prove fallacietis, and in the end 
defeat, instead of promote, the object aimed at. 

It must not be forgotten, th^t whilst the foreign 
article competes with the domestic in our markets, 
the latter also competes with the former ; and that 
the portion of foreign salt required to make up the 
presentdeficiency of supply from domestic sources, 
comes to us mostly as ballast for ships returning 
from foreign salt ports; and, in a great measure, 
with little or no freight er profit to the importer. 
But once break down or destroy our domestic es- 
tablishments, and the extensively increased quan- 
tity then required from foreign sources, (nearly or 
quite double the quantity new imported,) abd it ic 
believed the article will no longer come to us i^ 
this cheap rate ; but will net oply be increased JS 
cost at its forei^ source, but come to us, alstit 
taxed with full freight and profit to the importer^ 
and thus instead of cheapening, will actually ee^^ 
hance the cost to the consumer. 

Your Cemmittee are of opinion, that with a duty 
of ten cents per bushel, this article may and will be 
sold in our principal sea ports, at a price not ex- 
ceeding thirty cents per bushel. 

For the Committee, 

JAMES ARNOLD. 
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REPORT QN EARTHENWARE. 

The xnannfactura of Earthenware in the United 
States 'i»i as yet, ia its infancy^ as regards thd finest 
descriptions of ware. Still, the capital invested 
in the manufacture is -no small item, as appears 
from the late census. The number of potteries in 
the Union is 659 — the ^mount of capital invested 
therein^ $551,431 — the value of manufactured ar- 
ticles $1,104,825— the numher of persons employ- 
ed 1612. It is believed that this estimate is rather 
under the truth. 

It is impossible to stAte with certainty what 
amouat of wood and eoal is anaually consumed in 
the production of ]Sarthenw*%re ; but your Com- 
mittee have ascertained that one establishment in 
Jersey City, which produces cream-colored, dipt 
and printed wares, similar (o the English, con- 
sumes from 800 to 1000 tons of coal per annum. 
It is the opinion of those conversaat with the pro^. 
duction of Earthenware, that it would require 
about 150^000 tons of bituminous and anthracite 
coal annually to produce the quantity^ of ware 
brought yearly into Use United States from the En- 
glish potteries. , 

The annual import of all kinds ^f ware, ^inclu-, 
ding Chiiia or porcelain) is btit little short' of 
$2,000,000. A great portion of this does not pay 
tea per cent, dujty, as the pj'actice of allowing 
heavy discounts in England on the established list 
prices pf 1814, has been gradually obtaining to 
such a degree, that in many instances, Earthen- 
ware is passed at the custom-houses her&, at 45 
to 50 per cent discount. . . 

In relation to, th^ materials used in the manu- 
facture of Earthenware, . your Committee states, 
that with but a few trifling exceptions they are all 
to be found in this country. Clay> feldspar and 
silicia, white lead and litharge, enters priscipally 
into the composition of Earthenware. With the 
exception of ""white lead an4 litharge, these mate- 
rials are, in a great measure, valueless, but for the 
purposes of pottery ; and the extension of the man- 
ufacture in this country would prove a source of 
revenue to the owners of the aoU in which these 
materials^are contained. 

It is almost essential to the success of the ma- 
nufacture of the English ware in this country, that 
the potteries should be located as nearly as possi- 
ble to the deposits of the two articles most used, 
viz. clay and coal. In this respect, our we.stern 
coal region ofiers great inducements for the esta*- 
blishment ef potteries, inasmuch as these two arti- 
cles abound in that quarter, provided, that such a 
protection is afforded by Congress; as will prevent 
this country from being inundated by the refuse 
ware of the English potteries, as is the case at 
present. ' , 

■?0ur Committee are strongly in favor of levying, 
a specific duty by weight on the foreign article, as 
is now the practice in Prussia; which would sim- 
plify the collection of duties and guard the revenue 
against frauds from under-valuatiens,"^ thereby pro- 
tecting the fair trader in imported ware, and af- 
fording some guarantee to the home manufacturer 
that his capital will be safe and reasonably pro- 
active. t7nder a system of duties thus levied and 
persevered in, your Committee see no reason why 
this country may not, in a very short, time, produce 
an amount of ware, equal at least to meet the an- 
4ikally. increasing consumption arising from the in- 



crease of population, and that in the course of a- 
namber of years it may not only be independent in 
these important and necessary articles of life, but 
also be able to produce for exportation to other 
countries. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, may remark, 
that many nations, ancient and modern, have taken 
great pride in their jiroductions of pottery'. Indtfed, 
the character of the pottery whi'ch has been found 
of an(^ent nations, whose histories are unwritten 
and obscure, has been made a teBtl>y antiquaries 
of the degree of civilization which sach cations 
had attained. The United States, as a nation, is 
fai^ advanced in almost all the arts of life ; and in 
some of these excels all ethers; and. it i« rather 
a curious. reflection, when die materials of pottery 
abound so much in this country, that the - interest- 
ing art of pottery has been, se far^so much ne- 
glected. During the last war with Ov%%X Britain 
the country was greatly in need of crpck^ry, se 
much so that a common dinner, plate hi;ought a 
dollar. . 



GLASS. 

The Committee en Glass, and Earthen ware,. Re- 
port, in part: 

That from the Census and ^ther data in their 
possession^ they have ascertained that there are in, 
the United States eighty- two fumacea engaged in 
the manufacture of various kinds of glass, to witt 
Crown and Cylinder Window Glasd, Flint CUass, 
Green and Black Bottle Glass, Phials and Demi- 
johns, located fas follows '.—eleven in the New- Eng- 
land states, thirteen in New-York,'twenty-four in 
New-Jersey, twenty-^ight in Pennsylvania, and 
the remaining six in Maryland, Virginia, and the- 
Western States. 

The capital . employed is $2,584,100; and the 
annual amount of glass made is $3,890,293^ giv- ' 
ing employment to 4,236 workmen^ numbering, 
with their families, more than 13,000 souls. ^ 

Of the expenses incurred in this business, sev* 
en-tenths are for labor> and three- tenths only for 
the raw material, (almost all of which materia]* is 
of American production,) showing that nearly eve- 
ry dollar expended in the manufacture ef glass is- 
for American labor. 

^ The materials used, ef American production^ are 
lead, pot ^n^ pearl ashes, lime, salt, sand and 
clay. 

Up to 1816, the duty on common window glass 
did not esteeed $2 per 100 feet, and the price was 
from $iato $1^ per 100 feet. In 1832, the price 
m glass had become reduced. to $5, in consequence 
of the increase of manufacturers, induced by the ta- 
rifi" law^ of that^ period, which imposed a duty of 
$3 and $4 per 100 feet. It will be observed that 
notwithstanding the additional duty, the price was 
reduced more than one-half. 

The Compromise Act protected witidow glass • 
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up to the ymsx, 1838, at' which time no further re- 
duction in the price had taken' place. Since then, 
the reducfed rate of duties has brought large im- 
poitatioBS of foreign glass into oor country, /redu- 
cing the pi ice of the' atticle,to $4 per 100 feet, the 
price at which it is now selling in our market; At 
'this price it cannot be made without a loss to the 
nsanufactnrer. • 

It is a well known fact, that the policy of foreign 
manufacturers is te '^iake all their sacri6ces in this 
•<;ountry, rather than injure their bpmd market ; ia 
foot, they would as soon think of throwing their 
goods into the sea, as of selling them at auction at 
.home for the prices they bring when sacrificed in 
tlus country. 

In the other, descriptions of glass, particularly 
Flint glass, there has been, un^er the high duty, a 
■still greater reduction in the prices; and your Com- 
mittee submit, that without greater protection this 
important part of the glass busii^ss will be entire- 
ly monopolised by the foreign manufacturer. v In 
like manner a duty is required for the protection of 
Bottle glass and Phials, immense quantities of 
which are annually brought into, our marke^S'from 
ioreigH potts. 

The duties proposed by- the bill reported in the 
House of Representatives by the Commicteo on 
Manlifactures ate lower on Flint glass than^your 
<!ommittee betieVe the mannfaoture of this article 
<;an be, continued under; and they would recom- 
mend, in place of Sby ad valorem duty, a specific 
•duty of. ei|(h|: cents per pound upon all, plain Flint 
or Tale Glass, and of twenty-one cents per pound 
upon all cot and pressed or moulded glass, (which 
yonr Committee believe should be included with 
-cat glass,) which specific duty would tend to pre- 
vent frauds on the revenue by false invoices, which 
have been very comfnon. The English Government 
•allows a large bounty on the exportation of glass, 
which very much^reduces the protection now ask- 
ed for. 

Your Committee beg leave to report some of the 
material ef American prodaction used by the Flint 
<3rlass houses in the neighborhood of Boston and 
New York, much of which, if we are to depend 
whpUy on foreign countries for our glass, will be- 
-come of little or no value : ' 

J^out Valued at 

Peari ashe 2,000 bbls. $60,000 

Oxide of lead, . . .« 1,200 tons 188,160 

Sand, 2,000 " 8,000 

Virginia coal, 280,800 bush 4. 56,160 

Anthracite eoal, ... 2,08Q tons • 14,560 

Piae Wood 7,280 cords ..... 29, 120 

Oak wood, 4,160 " i,... 20,800 

Fire clay, ........ 

Hay for feed^ 

Straw for packing, 
Packages, all sizes, 

Nails, 

Lamp oil,. «•••••« 



780 tons 11,700 

6,240 

15,600 

31,200 

3,744 

6,240 



416 " .... 

1,560 " .... 

62i400 .... 

624 casks..". 

208 bbla.... 



Total,.— $451,524 

'«vith many other articles of iron, wood, etc. 

For the CemmHtee, ' T. fi. WAK£MAN. 



Statistical tablCf showing the aggregate nwmber 
of Glass Houses, Olass Cutting Establish' 
mentSf number of men employe df valu* of man- 
ufactured articles, including Looking-glasses, 
<md capital invested^ in tho United States : 
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Eastirn States. 

N.Hampshire, o .. 85 $47,000 $44,000 

Mass... '4 1,372 471,000 ' 277,000 

Connecticut,. 2 .. Q4 32,000 32,000 

Vermont,.... 2 .. 70 55,000 35,000 

11 1 5dl $605,000 $388,000 

Northern Middle States. , 
Now York,.. 13 11 498 $411,371 $204,700 
N. Jersey, ..23 4 1,075 904,700 589,800 
Fenn'a,.....28 15 835 772,400 714,100 

64 30 2,408 $2,088,471 $1,508,600 

I, 

Southern Middle Stages. 

Delaware, ..... •• .. •••• ..•• 

Maryland,... 1 ..37 $40,000 $30,000 

Virginia,.... 4 .2 164 146,500 132,000 

N. Carolina, ... .. .. ••-• •••• 
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2 201 $186,500 $162,000 

Western States. . 

Kentucky, 1-2 $3,000 $500 

Michigan,... 1 ^. 34 $7,322 $25^000 

1 1 36 $10,322 $25,500 



REPORT ON READY-MADE 
CLOTHING. 

[BroQght in by Alexis S. Ba^ek.! 

The Committee appointed by the Convention ie 
examine into the subject of - the Tariff or 
Duties <m Ready Made Clothing, would re- 
spectfully 

Report t 

Thatthei^ appointment to this duty was wholly 
unexpected ; therefore they Are pot prepared to 
fvesent the 'subject in all its detail at this time. 
Yet there are some facts so obvious, and of such 
peculiar interest, that they find no difficulty in pre- 
senting a few considerations, that will show the 
importance of giving all reasonable prbtectien to 
this branch of American Industry. That it is 
essential to the welfate and happiness of our com-' 
men country, to make suitable prevision for the 
protection of Honest Industry ^ no one will deny ; 
and that much of this Honest Industry may be 
found amongst those who manufacture our clothing 
is equally true. In years past so much protection 
has been given to Ready Made Clothing, as to 
confine the importation of it to very narrow limits ; 
hence a large portion of our popnlaticm have been 
able to procure the means of subsistenee by this 
employment. .Then the 4n^ was fifty per cent, 
ad valorem. In 1841 the duty was reduced to 
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38 per cent, when it became evident that we might 
expect foreign^impoitationa of this. article in no' 
small quantitieg; in fact, some sections' of our 
country hav« already experienced no httla incon- 
venience !n a serious interruption' of our Home 
trade, by importations forced uppn them on fwceign 
account. And your Committee are fully satisfied, 
that, should the duty be reduced to 29^, (the min- 
imum for 1842) or less, the^mount of Ready 
Made Clothing that' will be imported, will almost 
destroy the present system of labor, which is ro 
admirably adapted to the circumstances of our 
gpgisx and growing population. Instead of a fur- 
ther raductioa of digues, %n incre|ise is indidpensa- 
ble, that will amount to at leasl(^40 per cent, ad 
valbrsm* Nothing less than this will secure this 
branch of industry to those to whom it seems natu-i 
rally to belong, viz. to the fathers, mothers, sons, 
daughters, and wido/es ot our own country. It 
will be readily perceived how perfectly this 
branch of industry is adapted to protnote the wel- 
fare and happiness of those who are engaged in it. 
There U no congregating in large manufacturing 
establishments ; but generally the laborer can pur- 
sue his or her employment under their own roof, 
where they can exercise a proper care over their 
households ; and while they are providing for their 
bodily wants can train their children to habits 
•f usefulness and industry. Thousands of instan- 
ces can be found, ip^faer^ this simple employment, 
'jf perhaps widowed mothers, has saved whole fa- 
i|ilies from starvation and ruin. And besides this, 
:i is well known that at present many of the youth 
jiour country are enabled to secure to themselves 
) comfortable support^ and a good degree of re- 
..^ectability, by making themselves acquainted 
v/ith this branch of the mechanic arts— a conside- 
ration applicable, to all occupations, but a conside- 
ration that should command more universal atten* 
tion than it has hitherto done. No people canlo^g 
prosper, unless the young "men are encouraged in 
the pursuit of honest labor and persevering in- 
dustry. , 

The amount of goods imported into this eonntry 
for articles of clothing cannot be less than 12,000,- 
000 annually, or it would amount to this in the 
year 1841, tbougfarthe importation^ were not large. 
These goods csnnot be manufactured into clothing 
at less than 40 per cent, on their original cost; 
deduct fsom this five per cent, for articles that are 
manufactured'in families for their own use, andyoa 
then, have the -sum of $4,200,000' paid "annually 
for the manufacture of clothing in this country. 
This amount is paid for labor alone, and is dis- 
tributed amongst a very great number of individu- 
als, both male and female, in small amounts ; hut 
without doubt, more than forty thousand persons 
share in this distribution who contribute their aid 
in earning it. 

The question will arise, what rate of duties on 
Ready Made Clothing will securo the aforenien- 
tioned advantages to our own most^eserving po- 
pulation 7 We answer, nothing less than 40 per 
cent* ad taiorem will do it. 

TVe might dwell upon other important points, 
particularly upon the low price of labor and living 
in foreign countries; but believing that enough has 
been said to satisfy the Convention of the im- 
pedance of ample protection being afforded to 



Ready Made Clothing, we shall hot' prololig thi»- 
hasty Report, which is respectfully submitted. 
ALEXIS S. BAKER, ' 
CALEB LEE, > Committee. 

F. M. PRENTICE, 
New-York, April 8, 1842. 



REPORT on WOOL & WOOLLENS. 

L&rought in by Henry Shaw, of Lane^Mfough, Mass.] 

The Committee, to whom Was referred the sub^ 

ject of Wool and IVoollens, respectfidly 

Report t 

That it has not been possible to examine even the 
statistics on hand connected with this subject, so 
far as to justify them in laying before the Conven- 
tion such a detailed statement, or even a synopsis 
of facts, as they could wish, to illustrate the mag- 
nitude or the importance of the woollen' interest to> 
this country^ " This, howeveir, is less u subject of 
regret, &om the circumstance,* that, the Committee 
on Manufactures in the Congress of the United 
States, have already reported for the consideratiei^ 
of that body a bill, which, in its general provisions, 
bestows upon this interest a considerate and pa- 
ternal regard. To the comprehensive pelipy 
embraced by that bill the Committee refer theCon* 
ventioR, as affording a clieering prospect for the 
future. It forms an era in our history, and will be- 
hailed.by the husbandman, the maaufaQturer and 
the .merchant, as the harbinger of better days.^ It 
asserts the great principle for which the Cenyen-^ 
tion assembled, the encouragement and protection 
of American labor. But while the Committee ^ua 
fully and freely 'uonnmend the spirit and principles- 
of that bill, they are constrained to dissent fron» 
that portioh of it in which*^ provision is made for 
the collection of duties Upon woolen goods not enu- 
merated. These provisions the Committee deem 
defective, both in principle and detail. All expe- 
rience has clearly established this 'fact, that ad 
valorem duties on woolen goods, while they hav»^ 
failed to secure the contemplated revenue, ^ave 
also defeated the just expectations of the Aniericaii'. 
manufacturen , They have been mbcked by the- 
show of protection, while in reality they have- 
been left to struggle with the ahicanery of the di»>- 
ingenuoiis and the fraudsof the dishonest. 

Specific dnties, or those which in their nature* 
approach that character, are alone efficient for the 
purposes of revenue or protection. In a great va- 
riety of cases, goods, equally difficult in the appli- 
cation of specific duties, have even in this bill beeiv 
subjected to them. Your coznmittee believe they 
ask for noTavor which expediency and sound policy 
do not sanction, when they invoke the application of 
specific duties for the protection of. a^a interest so- 
extensive and so deeply uiterestiog to all the 
agriculturists of the north and the west. By 
the existing laws,as well as by thi8bill,the dnties aie 
ad valorem, and the value is determined by the- 
foreign cost. Thid country has expected a home 
valuation, and to this principle we have looked with 
hope and confidence. This the committee appre- 
hend can only be realised by an entire change oT 
the contemplated mode. 

The valuation, in effect, becomes the protection, 
and its ihfiuence i^pqn the .manufacturer is vital. 
The mode which shall fix the value|of the import^ 
converts the duty from an ad valorem^to a specific^ 
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- and fecuresi with th« same tf^icactnesf to the wodl- 
ens, the protection iLfforded' to the groww of wool. 
Inttead^ therefore,^ of the mode provided by the 
exiitiog laws, or the hill now before Coixgress for 
duties upon woolens, the Committee recommend 
the following provision i 

All raanufoctures of wool, or of which wool 
is a o«imponeat part, not otherwise enumerated, 
shall bo estinlated to be of the H&me value of two 
dollars and seventy-five cents the square yard, at 
the pert of entry^^end shall pay duty on the same 
thirty per cent* 

The operation, of this provision would be as fol- 
lows : ' 

Goods of .the foreign cost of 
$1 the square yard, the duty would be 82.per ebnt. 

1 50 do. do. do. do. 55 do. 
^ do. do. do. do. 41 do. 

2 50 do. do. do. do. 33 de. 

3 > do. do. do. do. 27 i do. 
The great bidk of importations of woolen ploths 

and cassimeres are of the foreign cost tjf firom one 
to three dollars the square yard. The duty,in 1839, 
"Was 38 -per cent; but the fact has been abundantly 
established that' the duty hiUi been 'but partially 
collected. 

l^he eifeet ef this would be to exclude the very 
low goods, of which an abundant sap|))y can be and 
is now made at heme. Ct woold.be a proteotioii to 
the middle qualities, but would not exclude the for* 
eiga. The finer qualities the duty would not protect, 
and ef snoh the domestic manufacturer mast sur- 
render the market, in the main, to .the foreign ma- 
nufacturer. The domestic manufacturer would 
vhave a certain protection on which he could rely ; 
fraudulent valuation would cease; and the revenue 
would be made secure. No frauds, except in 
neasure, could be practised, and the^e could be 
easily detected. '' 

The Committee also think that sbme modification 
in the duty on Wool, calculated to restrain any 
abuse of the provision favorable to the import (^ 
low-priced Wool, should occupy the attention of 
Congress. No fbrefg^ Wool ought to be allowed 
for one moment to interfere injuriously with this 
great and important American staple. It is believ- 
ed that practices now prevail, which, to some ex- 
tent, have brought the foreign Wools into compe- 
tition with the Wools now raised by our own citi- 
zens. 

Sfatiitica of the Woolen Interett. 

It appears from the last census 
that there were in the United States 
about twenty millions of sheep, 
whidfa may JHstly be estimated as of 
the value of |2 per head, $40,000,000 

Sheep farms generally do not sup- 
port more than three sheep to the 
acre, for winter provender and sum- 
mer pasture. The average value of 
lands on which sheep are kept, (ta- 
king the whole United States) can- 
not justly be estimated at less than 
twenty dollars the acre. The quan* * 
tity of land required for said sheep» 
at three i^eep to the acre, will 
amount to six million six hundred 
thousand acres, at $20, 132,900,000 

A further agriiiultural investment 
is required to raise the timber, fire* 
wood, ceal, teazles, food for team 
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horses, and other wants of the ma- 
nufacturers, which may be estima- 
ted at f 4,800,006) 

The above sheep will produce an- 
nually fifty millions of pounds of 
wool, estimating two and a half 
pounds to -the flecoel, which is rather 
under than ever the real product. 
/ To manufacture fifty millions , of 
pounds of wool into cloth, would > 
require, on the average fifty persons, 
(men, women and children) fpr ev- 
ery one hundred thousand pounds of 
wopl per ahnum; whole number em,- ' . 

ployed would thus be 50,000. 

It is a reasonable supposition that 
each laborer subsists two other 
persons, increasing the UMmber ^to 
150,000 deriving a direct subsist- 
eenc from the woolen manufacturers. 
Each person will consume per 
annum, of the products of agricul- 
ture, in food, to the value of twenty- 
fiye dollars, and in the whole, to the 
value ef $3,750,000. 

The average products of farms, 
after subsisting the families and 
work hands of rthe farmer, will not 
yield over $2 50 per acre for sale. 
It will, therefore, require one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand acres of 
land tGl feed the operatives and 
their dependenu engaged in the 
manufacturing of wool, worthy say / 

$20 the acre, is 30,000,000^ 

Total value of agricultural c«- 
pital intested in lands f and aheep, 
and feeding the manufacturers of 
wooV* - $206,000,000' 

The annui^ value accruing to agriculture, crea 
ted by the^ growing and manufacturing of wool 
may be thus stated : 

Twenty millions of sheep will pro- 
duce fifty millions of pounds of wool, 
which, at .35 cu. the pound, is.... $17,500,000 

Provisions fot the support of the . 
manufacturers of wool as above 
stated, ar« valued at. , - - 3,750,00e^ 

Timber, fuel, teazles, hay, eats, 
&c. «Sw. say 500,000 

For every 100,000 lbs. of wool 
manufactured, there is constant em- 
ployment equal to the labor of six 
men. In the erection and repairs of 
buildings, there are of mill*wrijB|hts, 
blacksmiths, machiuists, &c. 3000, 
whose labor subsists 7000 other per? 
sons, making^a total of 10,000 per- 
sons, who consu me each to the va» 

♦Accordinj' to the best .calculation there are 34,J0J,00a' 
sheep in the Union. This ^ an increase.of about 5j>00,OW 
within the three last years. These are worth, at a nir cal ■ 
eolation, $70,000,000. About one fifth of all tbeie are foondw 
the single State of New-York. These sheep, at three sheep 
to the acre, would require 11 ,000,000 acres for theu- keeping, 
which, worth say twelve dollars per acn», making the 
amount o( $132,000,000 invested in lands. 

The aggregate amount invested In sheep husbandly in 
the United States would therefore be — **.» «^ .«^ 

SasP::::::::::::::::::::::;::"::::-.:-.-:^^ 

$200,000,000' 
The annual cix>p of wool is estimated at 90,000,000 lbs. and 
worVh nearly $40,000,000.— [£rft<or. 
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]ue pf $25 [believed to be too 
low. Ed."] 'worth of the product of 
agriculture per, annum, is ••••...• .. 
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$22,000,060 

Making tbo whole number of persons employ- 
ed, because of the manufacture of Wool, 160,000 ; 
and requiring annually of the product of agricul- 
ture for niaterial and subsistence the very large 
amount of twenti/'two millions of dollars.- 

It might not be amiss here ta,notice the fact, 
that European nation^, from whom we rvceive 
woolen goods, do not take the bread stufis of the 
northern and western farmer, except under a heavy 
duty. They must look for their market at home, to 
the manufacturers. And these manuftcturers must 
be sustained by protection. If they are prosperous 
the farmer \^ill be certain of a profitable market 
at home. . ", 

The manufacturers of wool have invested in 
lands, water power, buildings, machinery, &c. 
with their floating Capital, to manufacture the fifty 
millions of pounds of wool, about $50>000 for 
'every $100,000 lbs. of wool, making the manufac- 
turer's investment $25,000,006. 

It thus i^spears by the foregoing statements, that 
the pecuniary intercist of the w<$olen manufacture 
is but twenty-five millions to the farming interest of 
two hundred and six millions, or a little mere than 
one dollar, to eight or twelve and a half per cent. 
A fiulure on the part of government te eustain and 
protect that 12 1-2 per cent, of the manufacturer, 
must result equally disastrous to the 87 1-2 per 
cent, interest of the farmer. 

All of which is res pect fully submitted. 

Statistical Table showing the aggregate amoutit 
of Manufactures of Wool in the United States. 
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Maine 151 84 

New-Hampahire... . 152 6fi 

MMsachasbtts 2dT 144 

Rhode Itland 45 41 

Connecticut 157 119 

Vermont ^ 339 95 

Totol. ■ 
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795,784 

7,089,898 
843,172 

2.494,313 

1.331,953 
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740,345 
4,179,850 
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14»1,335 
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951 489 1^^,959.486 11 868 9,259 935 



i^OATHBRM MlDOLfe STATES. 

New- York 890 323 3,537,337 4,636 3,4i69.349 

New-Jer«ej.., 49 31 440,718 497 314,650 

PenntjWania 346 835 2,819.061 2.930 1,510.546 

ToUl 7,5«s& 5o9 6,897,108 799S 9,894545 



Southern 

Delaware ' 3 

Marylaad 39 

Virginia 47 

North Carolina..., 1 



MiDBLC States. 

8 104,700 ^ 83 107,<190 

89 335.960 388 117,630 

41 147,792 322 112,350 

3 3.900 4 9,800 



Total do 75 492,392 697 846,780 

Cottom Growimg States. 

Sonth-CaroUna 3 1,000 6 4,300 

Georgia.... 1 3.000 10 2,000 

Tennessee 4 26 14,890 45 25,600 

Total 4 30 18,290 61 31.1900 



Western States. 

Kentacky 5 40 151,246 200 

Ohio 306 130 685,757 935 

Indiana S4 37 58,867 103 

Illinois 4 16 9.540 34 

Missouri « 9 13,750 13 

Arkansas ..1 129 1 

Michigan 16 4 9,734 37 

Iowa 800 



130,000 
537,985 
77,964 
26,805 
5160 
18,600 
34,190 



Total 855 837 929,827 1,323 831,964' 



REPORT ON LEATHER. 

fBrongbt in by George C. Davis.] 

,Tke Committee on Leather and Shoes beg' 

leave to 

. Report : 

Thiit the manafacture of Leather from the raw 
material, and aise the manufacture of the various 
articles of which' Leather forma the principal ma* 
terial, is almost wholly performed by manual la* 
bor. 

It is estimated that the cost of Leather is about 
three times the cost ef the raw material, and 
when manufactured inte the articles for wfaioh it 
is used, labor, at present prices, forms about five- 
sixths of the value. 

With a duty of only twenty per cent, in favor of 
American labor, which is te take place under the 
present compromise aet, manufacturers ivill be 
wheliy^ unable to compete with foreign articlee, un-' 
less wa^es are so reduced, as to compare with the 
pauper labor of Europe. 

Tbe reoent importatioiia of French boote and , 
shoes have greatly exceeded the aniotint of any 
previous im})ortaiiOns during the same period. / 

The opinion has generally prevailed among the 
manufacturers of boots and shoes^ that only the 
finer and more costly artides would be imported, 
and these to a limited extent, while the mannfac- 
tore of the cheaper and cearser articles weuld be 
confined ta* this country. , This opinion has been 
found, to be erroneous, in regard to ketb descrip- 
tions. The coarser and cheaper kind have been 
recently imported to some extent^ and are nqw in 
actual oompetiticm with our o,wn manufactures; 
and orders to a large amount have gone oat to 
Germany in anticipation ef the lower rate ef du^ 
which takes place in July. 

The importation o( calf skins from France, and 
the lighter kinds of Upper Leather and morocco 
skins for Hatter's and Book-binder's use, are also 
in successful competition to a considerable extent 
with our own manafaotures of the same descrip- 
tion, partitularly morocco and calf skins, much 
used by the makers of the finer and higher priced 
article of boots and shoes,, aeld in our cities. 
There are immense quantities of French calf 
skins now lying in the hands of the Importers of 
this City, very materially affecting the dealers. in 
domestic calf skins ; so much so, that many of 
them hold their old stock of skins, and are unable 
to effect sales, unless at great sacrifices from for- 
mer pricer, and at prices which are still declin- 
ing- 

The article of Sole Leather, is perhaps in no 

danger of competition from foreign w importations, 
owing to the smaller amount of labor necessary to 
manufacture this than other kinds of Leather, and 
the greater abundance of hides, together with the 
cheapness of the tanning material in this country 
in comparison with that ef the Old Wqrld. 

From some investigations which were made at 
the Shoto and Leather Dealer's Convention recent- 
ly held in Boston, there were aseertained to be in 
Massachusetts alone, at least ^0,060 artizan shoe- 
makers, with about half the number of female labor- 
ers, in the various departments connected with this 
branch of manufactuf'e, and perhaps as great a 
number of laborers in ether branches of industry 
immediately connected with this, who find a mar- 
ket for the products of their labor among thes* 
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mechanics. It was also aseertained, that the 
amount of goods manufactured by thete artizans 
was at least $20,000,000, which, from mfre recent 
investigation, is believed to ,be somewhat short of 
the true valuation. 

Your CdmmitteiB, from the best sources of infor-. 
mation within their reach, have anived at the coa- 
clusion that a duty of at least 30 per cent, ad vor 
torem should b& imposed upon all descriptions of 
Leather, and a specific duty of one dollar and fifty 
conts per pair on boots and' bootees, aad a dis- 
criminating duty of thirty to fifty^ cents per pair on 
shoes. 

All of which is respectfully submitted to the 
Heiliorable Convention. 

GEO. C. DAVIS, . 
JOSEPH HUNT. 



■^ 



Supplemciitary Bcport on liei^her. 

^1. The average weight of a side of Vpper'LeOf 
ther and, the average pricfi. 

Ilie average weight of upper leather manufac- 
tured from domestic hides, I estimate at from six 
to seven pouqds eachsidd; and the average pYice, 
at $2^0 per side; ^ 

The average weight of upper leather manufac- 
tured from foreign hides, I estimate -at from thfee 
to four pounds -per sideband the average price^ 
$1,10 per side. 

2. The average weight of a side of Sole LeOr 
ther and the price, ^ 

The.averj^ge weight £br the past seventeen years, 
taken from the books of pay predecessors and my 
own, is 14 9-10 pounds. The price for the last 
fifteen years, taken m tlie^same way, is \% 4*100 
c^nts per pqund, 

3'. The amount maufactured from foreign stock 

and native. ' "^ 

I estimate one* third of the whole amount of lea- 
ther to be manufactured from foreign stock, and 
two-thirds from native stock. 
4. Average price of foreign stock and native. 

This question, if 1 onderstand it rightly, I am 
unable to answer to my own . satisfaction ;• and, 
conqequeRtly, I could not to yours. There are 
WicAk diversities of qualities, modes of curing, 
weight, ^nd value, that I could scarcely approjci- 
mate to any thing like certainty. I will remark, 
however^ that nearly all the hides that ar^ taken 
off in the Northern^ and Eastern States are either 
cured' by being immediately salted or given- to the 
tanner in a green state. In either of these two 
states, they are worthy on an average, cured, sixj 
cents per pound — ^uncure^, five cents per pound. 
In the Southern and Western States, hides are ge- 
nerally cured by exposure in the open air, without 
the application of salt; and are worth, in the 
dried state, on an average, twelve cents. Some- 
times they are cured wkh salt, and afterwards 
' dried in the sun;, in which case they are worth a 
medium priced — say nine to ten cents. The value, [ 
-however, depends materially on the weight of the 
hide, as the niarket may rule for light or heavy. 

Nearly all. the foreign hides that^come U> this 
country are either dried or dry salted-— the difier- 
•nee in value beitig three to four cents per pound. 
I should quote foreign dry hides as being worthy 
on an average, for a series of years, 13^ cents ; 
dry eraltod, 10 jp to 11 cents. 

I make the foregoing remarks in answer to you^ 



fourth question, not so much in the hope that your 
Committee wiU find' them available or useful as 
facts, but that they may be some guide or assist- 
ance in arriving at facts. , 

In conclusion, I would apprize yoa that the late 
Gideon LeO, shortly before retiring from business, 
delivered two lectures on thp subject of tanqing, 
which contain a large ai^ount of statistical facts in 
regard to leather. Should you wish to peruse 
them, I will furnish you with a copy by notifying 
me, I may also direct your attention to an article 
in " Hunt's Merchants Magazine," volume 3, page 
147, on " Leather Manufacture," which I had the 
honor of contributing. In that, also, your Com- 
mitte will find considerable statistical data con- 
nected vidth the Leather Trade. 

CHARLES M. LEUPP. 

To the Committee on I^eathrer, Sec 



Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactories qf Leather, Saddleries) Slc 
in the United States. 
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Eastern States. < {«r>S : 7 ? a 

Maine .-.- 530 $443^46 |i91,717 

New Hampshire.. 2,131 712,151 230,649^ 

Mastaohusetts.... 1,532 10,553,826 3,318,544 

Rhode Island 44 . .182,110 70,695 

Connceticut , 408 2,017,931 829,267 

Vermont,..'. 399 361,468 168,090 ' 

Totd. .5,044 14,271,332 4,808,962 

NoRTHEBN Middle States. 

New-fork 2,849 6,232,924 2,743,765 

New-Jersey 478 1,582,746 637,621 

Pennsylvania . 2,223 3,482,793 1,2 55,788 

Tolal 5,550 11^98,463 4,637,124 

SoutHERN Middle States. 

Delavirare 75 166,037 161,63a 

Maryland \ 408 1,050,275 434,127 

Virginia..... 982 826,597 341,95r 

North Carolina.. 238 185,387 76,163 

Total ........ . .1,703 2^872 96 1^378*7? 

Southern States. 

South Carolina. . . 243 109,472 45,662 

Georgia.... I02 123,701 60,932 

Alabama 137 180,152 58,332 

Mississippi...).., 42 118,167 *. 41,945 

Louisiana. ..^... 7 108,500 89,55a 

Tennessee 374 359,050 154,540 

Total...-...,, 905 999,042 450,961 

Western States. 

Kentucky 548 732,646 369,835 

Ohio 1,160 1,986,146 917,245 

Indiana-- 579 730,001 247,549 

niinois 626 , 2;47,217 98,503 

Missouri 340 298,345 .175,527 

Arkansas.... 545 17,400 8,830 

Michigan- 101 192,190 > 69,202 

Floriffi. 10 6,200 4,250 

Wiskonsan 13 11,800 7,002 

Iowa , 5 4,875 1,645 

District of Col'a.. 7 110,450 > 66,750 

Total 3,934 . 4,337,270 1,970,3» 
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JStatUtical tahUt showing the aggregate an^outU of Tannerietf Leather Tannedf and number of me»i 
employed, in the United States-: 



Mmine,/. ••;••••• 
New Hampafaire,. 
Masaachusetis, ... 
Rhod«Iftland,.... 
*Coiineoticat, . . • • • 
Vermont, 4 • < 



T«ta],. 



New York, . . 
New Jersey, . 
feiiBsylyania, 



Total. 



Delaware^ 

Marylancl, . . • • , 
Virginia, .»....< 
North C«irolinar 



Tota], 



South Carolina,. 

<koTgia, 

Alabama •••••.. 

Misiissippi, 

Louisiana, • • • • . 
'Tennecsee, ^.••. 



Total, 



Kentucky, ••••••'... 

-^^hio, ..••••.••••• 

Indiana, ...••.•••• 

Illinois, .•«.. 

IVf iasouri, • • 

Arkansaa. «•••••••• 

Michiifan, •.•••*•• 
Florida, ..••..•••• 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, ••••• 

District of Columbia, 



Totals, 
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395 
251 
355 
27 
197 
261 



1,486 



Eastern Statss. 
123,747 

42,396 

212,844 

1,534 

33,081 
102,763 



516,365 



85,856 


754 


122,514 


776 


391,608 


, 2,446 


50,860 


89 


126.867 


1,359 


102,937 


509 


880,642 


5,933 



$571,793 
386,402 

1,024,699 

72,000 

494,477 

403,093 



Northern Midble States. 



1,216 

159 

1,170 



2,545 



1,252,890 

.■ 57,590 

415,655 



827,993 

86,764 

40r>,933 



1,726,135 1.320,690 



5,579 
1,090 
3,445 



10,114 



$2,952,464 

3,907,348 

415,728 

2,783,636 



Sole L. $1,414,666 
Up.L. 1,787,703 



$3,203,369 



SoOTHBRN Middle Stltes. 



18 
161 
660 
353 



1,192 

97 
132 
142 
128 

25 
454 



20,648 
190,065 
335,782 

62,050 

408,545 
Southern States. 



22,075 
191,867 
206,216 

89,032 


66 

1,035 

1,422 

645 


5j09,190 


3,168 



$7,106,712 

89,860 
713,6^5 
838,141 
271,797 



Sole L. $4,732,377 
Up. L. 2,681,000 



$7,413,377 



$1,912,893 



Sole L. $1,120,066 
Up. L. 1,033,655 



$2,153,721 
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7i,280 
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36,705 


^%171^ 


300 


147,463 


Sole L. $881,227 


15,332 


15,093 


149 


70,870 


Up. L. 819,653 


12,760 


13.705 


88 


f - 132,025 




138,547 


171,329 


909 


484,114 
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321,428 


403,770 


2,164 


$1,174,231 


...... $l,700jB8a 



2.028 



Western 

107,676 

161,630 

122,780 

28,383 

31,959 

9,263 

7,017 

5,250 

150 

340 

16,690 



491,138 



V PAPER. 

We communicate the following facts and con- 
clusions as those approred by the Comnitte of the 
Convention on the subject of Paper : 

The number of Paper-making establishments 
ascertained to be in operation in twenty-two sev- 
eral States of the Union is 457, and many others 
are believed to exist, which have not come to our 
.knowledge. 
, Many of these establishments comprise from two 



States. 

155,465 

234,037 

57,581 

34,654 

55,186 

9,811 

9,832* 

1,250 

150 

410J 

9,200 

667,576 



to five separate mills, employed upon different 
kinds of work ; and we ostimate the whole num- 
ber of mills at 600, running 1,500 engines, at the 
average of 280 days in the year. 

The capital employed in the business we esti- 
mate at $11,000 for each engine, or $16,500,000 
in water power, buildings, machinery, stock and 
materials on hand, And necessary investments. 

The amount of rags, canvass, junk, cotton-waste, 
&c., is equal to 189,000,000 pounds per annum, 
(of which from 15 lo 20 millions are imported,) 
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$1,346,503 
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4,639 


$2,504,629 




$2,701,682 
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the total valae of wkieh, at an average of 3^ cants 
per pound, is $,6,615,000. In addkion to'therag^ 
4tockf there are consuiDed in the business other 
necessary stock, m> for example, bleachin^^ pew- 
4lers, not less, than 2,006,000 poviids at 6^ cents ; 
lime, 25,000 to 30,000 casks, at $1 ; alum, 7,000 
ca«ks, at $10 ; 500 barrels potashes, at $30 ; soap, 
-2,000 pounds, and a large amount of hard soap, 
4i0,000; sizing, 4,000 tona, at $100 per ten; 
brass wire and wilre^ cloth, $75,000 ; feluog, $100,^ 
•000; iron, 1,^000,000 lbs. at 10 cts. ; coal, at least 
35,000 tons, 'at $5; wood, 1QO,000 cords, at $2 75; 
smalts, and other coloring nateriah, as logwoed, 
blue vitriol, Prussian blue, &c,, to the amount of 
$75,000; twine and cordage, $60,000 ; oils; $100,- 
000; leather, $25,000 ; oil of vitriol, $10,000; 
«nd "various other necessary articles to a very con- 
leideraMe amount. 

The transportation, by land and water, con- 
seeted with the' business, is not less than 200,000 
tons, amounting ^e half a miUien doUfeurs per an- 
num. ' 

Tn regard to " prices in market,'^ so great is the 
variety ef kinds, sizes, and qualities* that it is im- 
possible to give a definite answer, that will serve 
for any practieal purpose. We may lemark that, 
since domestic competition has been called into ac- 
tion by high duties, the general line ef prices has 
jbllen fully one-half , quality considered.' 

The prices of labor in this country are from $6 
to $9 per week for men ; and fer women, from 
42 50 to $3. In Fran<ie and other countries, with 
which we shall have to compete, we are informed 
that the rates of labor for the same services are 
hut from ene'fonrth to one-fifth of the above. 

The number of adults directly employed in pa- 
per mills is about 8,250; and reckoning their de- 
pendentSf and the labor of others who are partially 
employed, it is fair to estimate 50.000 individuals 
as supported by the business, without referring to 
the great numbers whose . industry is coUaterdly 
affected. 

In the event of suspending the manufacture of 
paper in this country, it is obvious that an immense 
less • must be suffered in ^e capital invested in 
mills and machinery, (the latter of which is of a 
very perishable nature,) amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The amount of domestic rags, jaak, &c., used 
in our business, has been stated at $5,000,000, 
which of course would be nearly a dead loss to the 
^country. 

For the effect of the 20 per cent, tariff en the 
hook trade, with which our interest is intimately 
««nnectedr we refer you to the letter of Mr. Brown 
on that subject. 

We beg leave also to draw your attention to the 
pernicious effect of the proposed international 
€opy.rightf which would diminish the amount of 
publishing to a very great extent, affecting various 
interests as well as our own. 

in proposing the amount of duties necessary to 
the well being of this branch of manufactures, we 
ask only fer such an ameunt as will plaee us in fair 
competition with the importer, without expecting 
to exclude all foreign papers. 

If a 9pe€ific duty can be restored, we propose 
the following : 

On'bank note, bank post, folio post, post, packet 
post, quarto post, note, or letter, and tissue papers^ 
16 cents per pound. 



'On antiquarian, copperplate, copying, demy, 
drawing, foolscap, imperial, lithographic^ medium, 
pith, pot, royal and wriripg papers^ fancy .colored, 
gold leaf, morocco, paste beards, and pressing 
boards, 12^ cents per pound. 

Blotting, cartridge, glass, printing, sand and 
stainers' papers^ 8 cents per pound. 

Binders* boards, box boards, miU boards, sheath- 
ing and wrapping papers, 3 cents per pound. 

PAper hangings. (See the memorial of the trade 
on that subject.) 
All other paper, 15 cents per pound. ' 

On books. On those printed previous to the 
year 1800, in whatever languages, 4 <jents per 
volume. . 

On those printed since 1800, Latin, Gtreek and 
all languages other than English, when bound, 15 
cents per pound ; Latin, Greek, and all languages 
other than English, unbound, 13 cents per pound. 

Those printed in the English language, when 
bound, 30 centi per pound4 

Blank books, bound, 30 cents per pound. 
. Blank books, unbound, 25 cents per pound. 



Statutieal TtthUt^unokig the.jiggrtgate manher of Jfami- 
factories tf Paper, value of Product of oAer Mmanfmo- 
turet of Paper, Plating Cards, rmmbor of Men Em" 
floyoif and .C^pitel InveHed m lAe UnUod ^uiet. 
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Maine 6 

New Hampshire. 18 
MaMaehosetts.... 82 
Rhode Island.... 2 
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$20,Mt 
104,900 
1,082,800 
45^000 
653^ 
216/iOO 



Total, 156 2,695,150 165,700 1,831 . 2,123,000 

NoRTRRRN Middle States. 

NewTork 77 673,121 89,637 749 703,560 

New Jersey.... 41 662^ 7,000 400 460,100 

Pennsylvan^... 87 792,336 06/S60 794 681,800 

Total, 205 2,027,656 192,137 1^ 1,745,460 



SovTHBRM Middle States. 



Delaware. 1 20^800 

Maryland 17 195,100 

Virgima 12 216,245 

North Carolvm.. 2 8,785 
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Total, 82 '440^ 5^760 378 

Soctmern Stages. 

Sonth Carolina. . 1 20,000 80 

Tennessee 5 46,000 14,000 87 
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66,000 14,000 117 128,000 



Westerm States. 

Kentncky. 7 44 ....... 

Ohio. 14 270,202 80,000 

Indiana ^.... 3 86,497 54,000 

Illinois 1 2,000 

Michigan........ 1 7,000 

Di8t.ofCol'bla.. 1 1^500 
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Total, 87 367,208 134,000 462 . S49,48fr 
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REPORT ON METALS OTHER THAN 

IRON, &c. 

[Brought in by Jos. Simpson, of N, Y.] 

The Committee appointed by the Convention, on 
Metals other than Iron and the Manufacture 
ihateoff respectfully ' . 

. R«port » 
That tbey have given all the attention to t^e sub- 
ject committedl to them that its import;ance de- 
xnands* As the metals embraced under the head 
of their appointment are various, being not only 
the pure metals alone, but their several combina- 
tions with each vther and with other metals, thf y 
have deemed it best to classify them according to 
their relative importance and in the following or- 
der, viz : Lead, and ^e manufacture thereof; cop- 
per, and the manufacture of it ; brass, and its va- 
rious manufactures; tin, and the manufacture 
thereof; German silver and its various manufac- 
tures; tined plates in all their various manufac- 
ture ; gold, and the manufacture thereof; nickle, as 
it enters inio the manufacture of German silver 
and other compositions. By the census of. 1840 
the number of lead smelting houses in all the States 
was given at 120. Counting each fire one, the num- 
ber of lbs. of lead produced is. 3^,239,453, No. of 
men employed 1017> amount of capital invested 
$1,356,306, value of le«|d produced $1,561,970. 
The Committee believe these statements fall fi^ 
shoii: of the truth, as from other data a greater 
number of men are known to be employed'than is 
set forth. They belieVe not less than 5,000 men 
are employed in connection with the smelting 
houses, beside the thousands at the mines. The 
character or quality of American lead is univer- 
sally admitted to be equal to any in the world. 

The manufacture of lead is very extensive, being 
sheet load) sheet-conducting pipe, white lead, red 
lead and Hthafge (paints) and various other arti- 
cles for different uses. More than 2,000 tons of 
sheet lead are annuklly manufactured valued at 
over $200,060 ; more than 3,000 tons q£ conduct- 
ing pipe are annually made, valued at over $300,- 
000 ; more than 6,000 tpns of shot are annually 
made, valued at $609,000 ; men employed, 1,000; 
capital invested, $300,000. About 20,000 tens of 
white lead are annunall manufactured, valued at 
over $150,0()0. The quantity of pig lead required 
or used in ^e above manufactures. is ove/ 37,000,-, 
000, which, it will be perceived, is five millions of 
pounds more than by the returns of the census, as 
stated to be produced in the country, while a large 
quantity of foreign lead is imported, mostly as old 
lead.< This is another evidence that very little re- 
liance can be placed on the returns of the last cen- 
sus, for many millions of pounds of lead are made 
in the various other articles made of this metal. 

The value of the manufacture of lead is very 
great, amounting to, at least, $3,100,000 — that of 
shot alone amounts to over $600,000 ; of sheet 
lead, conducting pipe, white lead, red lead, ^d 
litharge, to about $1,500,000 ; which with other 
manufactures, amounts to about $500,000. The 
capital employod in these is about $300,000 ; and 
in the other manufaciures about $3,500,000. . The 
number of men employed in the manufacture of 
shot is about 1,000, and in the other manu- 
factures about 5,000, besides extensive steam and 
water power, probably of -equal capacity. The 
productions and manufacture of lead in all their 



ramifications are abundantly sufficient to supply the 
whole country, as well as for exportation. Your 
Committee are, therefore, convinced that they 
should be amply protected. A duty of a cent^and 
a half per pound on pig and old lead ; three cents 
on shot, and three cents on sheet lead, conducting^^ 
pipss, white and red lead, htharge and sugar of 
lead ; and tMrty per cent, on all other manufac- 
ture of lead imported should be imposed. 

The quantity imported in 1839 was of sheet and 
bar lead, 528,922 pounds, valued at $18,631 ; 
sheos, 5,063 pounds, valuedat $1;191 ; pipe, lOO 
pounds, $16. With respec.t to copper, the pro- 
duction of the country is small, yet it is believed' 
that ore in abundance is to be found in the coun- 
try, and geological examinations ^ill indicate its 
location. At present, nearly all used in manufac- 
turing is of foreign production. In 1839, there 
was imported 1,188, 165 pounds. Of pig and bars,. 
^1,242 pounds; old, ^19,486 pounds; shea'thing 
copper bottoms cut tound, valued at $2,220 ; bra- 
ziers' eopper, $1,397. 

There are about 8,500,000 pounds of pig copper 
manufactured in the country, most of which i» 
manufactured into sheathing, bra^iors, bolts, &c. 
The capital invested in these departnuents is about 
$1,500,000; the ah)ount paid for labor is about 
$100,000; number of men employed abput 500,. 
together with immense water power. These es-^ 
tablishments have the capacity to extend the man 
ufacture, at least, fifty per cent.; and tkey can 
abundantly supply the wants of the whole country. 
They have been the means of reducing the price of 
the article in the market ; and, should they Jbe pro- 
tected by a proper duty, a stHl further reduction 
will.be the consequence. A duty of two cents a 
pound on sheathing, it is believed, will secure an 
adequate protection ; and of thirty p6r cent, on 
braziers, and bolt, and boiler. 

The manufacture of copper i's very extensive, 
entering into various kinds of business and compo- 
sitions for domestic purposes. - The value of these 
manufactures, the Committee kave not been able 
to ascertain; but, from the best information, it can- 
not be less than $2,000 000 ; the capital not less 
than $1,000,000 ; and the number of men eniploy- 
ed 1,000. The manufactures of copper ought to 
receive a protection of at least thirty per cent. 

With respect to jsheet brass, plated metal, Ger- 
man silver, copper, brass : and plated wire, the 
Committee have acertained that there is eleven 
mills engaged in these branches of business alone, 
with a capital of about $600,000. The number 
of hands employed is about five hundred. The^e 
eleven mills are capable of producing annually 
five millions i^ix hundred and tliirty-four thousand 
pounds of sheet brass, plated m^tal and €rerman 
silver, which) valued at thirty cents per pound, is 
$1,690,200; also, one million two hundred and 
forty-eight thousand pounds of copper, brass, and 
plated wire, valued at about $400,000. These 
mills are abundantly able to supply the demand 
for these articles, should it be double that for 
present consumption. 

Another illustration of the effects of protection 
to our own manufactures, is> that since these mills 
have been in operatioh the price of sheet brass has 
fallen from fort^beight cents to twenty-eight cents 
per pound, and tho others in proportion. The 
manufacturers unanimously agree that a ' duty of 
not less than thirty per cent will be absolutely ne- 
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■cessary to enable them to continue t^eir business, 
and the committee feel confidence in saying, that 
by such a prdtection these several branches of man- 
ufacture will l(6come equal to any in the country, 
and adequate to all our wants. 

The article of Nickle enters largely into the 

manufacture of German silver, little of which 

being found in th^s country, if admitted free of 

^uty, would aid materially the manufacture of this 

valuable composition. 

The next manufacture from copper and other 
metals is in brass composition, which enters into 
the furnishing of skip work, materials used in fin- 
ishing dwelling houses, church bells, cannon, and 
a variety of other articles. This departmefit is 
very extensive, and no doubt forms a large item 
in the amount of $5,527,631 returned by the cen-. 
SMS as the value of the manufacture of various 
metals, othet* than iron, gold and silver. In fact, 
it is believed this latter branch, dt business will 
nearly reach that sum, and should be amply pro- 
tected by a duty of thirty per cent. Nothing less 
vnll do this. ' 

Brittania wate is now made to a 'very large 
amount in this pountry, and, with a proper protec- 
tion, would supply the whole demand of the 
country, but being composed chiefly of tin and 
zinc, which, as yet, have not been found to a great 
amount in the United States, are admitted duty 
free The amount of capital employed in the 
manufacture of this ware is about $500,000, and 
the Bumber of persons dependent on it from fiv0 
to six thousand. The value of manufacture is 
4750,000* A 4«ty.of thirty per cent will be a 
satisfactory protection. ; 

The manufacture of zinc in sheets for utensils,' 
•^£C., is. now commencing in this country, and it 
will soon be able to supply any demand that is 
liHely to exist for its use; it ought therefore to be 
protected by a duty of thirty per cent. In this 
branch df mannfacture a lai^er number of men are 
employed, as is also the case in the manufacture 
of tin war®. . The value and extent of this latter 
business are i;iot yet ascertained. Manufjuctoiies 
are found in every village or settlement in the 
<^ouatry, and the ware enters largely into the do- 
mestic use of every family, and also in covering 
buildings, vessels, and, in fine, is used in every de- 
partment of lif^. The number ©f men employed 
in this manufacture cannot be less -than ten thou- 
sand. A duty of thirty per cent, it is believed, 
will be ampl^ protection.. 

The branches of manufacture treated of by your 
•Committee are of great importance to the country, 
and they therefore feel incompetent to do justice 
to them* That importance must be self-evident 
to every intelligent mind, and your committee 
need not, therefore, enlarge on the subject. They 
feel confident that Congress will/ by an enlight- 
ened and just policy, foster these branches of in- 
dustry as among the most essential domestic in- 
terests. 

With regard to the manufacture of gqld it will 
be seen that another report has been presented, 
and the committee which has in haad a branch of 
that business may be better able to perfomithis duty. 
Statistical tables have been compiled from re- 
turns of the census, which it is believed will throw 
rsome light en this branch of manufacture. 
All of wHch is respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH P. SIMPSON, Chairman. 
Hem Fori:, AfrU 8tfc, 1842.- 



SttOistiedl TabUtthvwxng the Aggregate Amoant of Pre- 
etous MetaU Manuficturtdf Karious MetuUf imd Nurnber 
of Men employ^ in the United States : 

rr«ciou« Metals. Various Metals. 
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Statitticdl TahUj showing the aggregate amount 
of LsAt) produced, Number of Men ^employed, 
Smelting Houses^ and Capital invested i?i the 
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NoRTHERH Middle States. 
NewYork, 9 670,00a 333 221,000 33,500 

Southern Middle Statei. 
Maryland, 5 878,648 73 21,500 
2 10,000 30 50,000 



Yirgiaia, 
Total, 



7 888,648 103 71,500 44,432 



Southern States. 
Louisiana, 2 4 350 

Western States. 
lUinoif, 20 8,755,000 73 114,500 
Missouri, 21 5,295,455 252 235,806 
Wiskontan, 49 15,129,350 220 664,600 
Iowa, 11 500,000 30 38,500 

Total, 



101 29,679,805 OT6 1,052,966 1,483,990 
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Statistical Table.8hywing\ the aggregate amount. of QoJd 
produced^ Number of Smelting Uou8e$, Tfumber of Men 
jEmployedf and Oapitgl Invetted in the United Statei : 

■ ' Other Metals. 
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EASTERN States. - 

Maine $1,600 4 < 1,000 

New Uamp^ire loioo 11 "- 9,500 

Massacshusetts 2,600 14 1,300 
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Northern Middle States. 
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- Soutbcrn States. 


S. Carolina 
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$37,418 69 


Oeorgia 
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Alabama 
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Western States. 
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FLOOR OIL CLOTH. 

The following statement of interesting facts on 
the subject of Floor Oil Cloth, now constituting n 
considerable' branch of the American Arta, and 
-whioh by protection equal to its importance would 
give a new stinalus and direction to the skill and 
industry of our countrymen, is here given to show 
what is now doings imd also what may be done in die 
business if the government should aiford it adequate 
and permanent encouragement. The communicv 
tion was addressed to the Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Institute, and deserves a pUice 
among the articles recommended for protection by 
the Convention, though time forbid its presentation 
«B that occasion. 



in' which I am engajg^ed, (the 
Floor Oil Cloths) was com- 
menced in this country some thirty years since, and 
until within a few years was confined to some twa 
or three establishments ; and the amount annually 
pipduced' was small — employing some forty to 
fifty persdns, and probably about fifty thousand' 
dollars capital. Upon the revision of the TaadflT" 
of 1832, at which ^me a duty of fifty cent* per 
square yard was affixed, many new establishment^^ 
were jiut in operation, and have continued to in-^ 
crease up to the pi^esent time; and at this moment 
thelre are, within my owii knowledge, at least 
twenty manufactories, employing probably, some- 
tw6 hundred persons, and an amount of capital or 
from four to five hundred thousand "dollars ; and 
the aggregate amount of their manufactured goods,. 
I should' think, could not be less than some five er- 
six hundred thousand dollars. From five to eight 
years since the best quality of imported English 
Clotha cost the consuhier from $2 to $2 25 per 
yard, arid even as high as $2 50. You will bear 
in mind that this was the price under a duty of 50 
cents the square yard^ which has continued to be 
the amount to the present time, or rather until last 
Jiine, when, by the operation of the Compromise 
Act, it became 43 cents, as thie duty was to her 
gradually reduced until it reached 20 per cent., 
which is the rate affixed at the last session of Con- 
gress. And Vvhile we were protected .by the 
highest duty we furnished the consumer as good eui 
article at from $1 25 to $1 75 per yard as th» 
imported. Formerly Only the wealthy could pur- 
chase our ^oods, owing to their high prices ; but 
in'consequence of the increased pi^oduction and tha 
practical knowledge obiained in the business, to^ 
gether with the conipetition among our manufac- 
tories-, we now place our goods within the reach 
of all classes who desire to use them ; and in eur 
more Southern markets they are peculiarly de- 
sirable. You will naturally ask what will be the 
effect df the present or a still lower rate of duty 
upon the imported article. Befoie I answer the 
inquiry let me draw your attention to the following 
facts: Olir'canvass, hitherto admitted free, is now 
subjected^ to a duty of 20 per cent. This we usu- 
ally procure from Scotland. The principal colors,, 
such as white lead, the ochres, and the fine colors^ 
are all charged with duty, and our oil cJso. Of 
this I do net cdmplain; for if practicable I could 
wish that New-Jersey or Kentucky or any other 
of our States, should furnish the canvass from the 
loom of their own industrious and enterprising^ 
citizens. And while the Green Mountains oT 
Vermont are so well stored with the ochre we use,. 
I shall never send my orders to Rochelle; and 
while the lead from the rich mines of Missouri 
continues to be converted into such colors as are 
wanted in our business by the excellent manufac- 
tories of New-Jersey, New-Yerk, Pennsylvania, 
and other States, I am for protecting them ; and 
so with aH other branches of manufacture in our 
country. To the imporuance of our white" Lead 
Manufacturing I think we are not fully sensible. 
It is but a few years since that this article was 
sold at from thirty to fifty per cent, higher, and 
the quality ho way superior. And do not the 
thousands of buildings which beautify and adorn 
the city and the village wherever we travel through 
our country testify to the value of this branch of 
domestic industry ? I say, unless a Protective 
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Duty, equal te 50 cents, or tliereaboutS; be con- 
tinued, our businciss is at the mercy of the Eng;- 
lish rivals in trade^ fOr the simple reason t£ the 
extreme low price pf labor in England. For in- 
stance: I employ twenty men at an average pf 
$X 00 per day — which is the price that I have 
paid fur the last four yeai^, ai^iountin^ annually to 
about $6,000 — the product of their labor w^ould 
be about $30,000. Now my competitor in Bristol 
or Birmingham would hire his twenty men foo 
about 25 cts per day, which, allpwing 300 work- 
ing day's to the year would amount to $1,50Q— 
making a difference of $4,500 on the cost of his 
$30,000 worth of stock; being ISf per cent.— to 
which add the duties on the raw materials which 
are saved him, and which I estimate- at least to be 
25 p€lr cent, more, making a difference of 43^ per 
cent. Now suppose we are^ driven frem'the mar- 
ket, hotv long will our consumers be furnished with 
these goods at low prices from him who monopo- 
lizes the entire niarket? For instance a Flour 
. Merchant iti your city, or a Miller in the country 
Jbplds in hands or nan control the supply of flour 
for but a single month ; will he not ask and abtain 
<hiB own price? Moist certainly. 



MECHANIC AETS NOTf ENUMERA- 
TED, 

iTke Committee to whom was referred the siibject 
of Mechanic Arts not' enumerated, viz., Car- 
riages and Wagoni^, Manufactures of TobaC' 
no, Purniture^ Drugs and MediciTies, Paints 
and Dyes, Musical Instruments, Qun Powder, 
Granite, Marble, and other Stone, Brick and 
'Lime, and all other Manufactures' not enume- 
rated, beg leave to 

Repprt: 

That the subject is so general, and inyolvei so 
!great a responsibility, ihey do not feel themselves 
tabl/s to fix a definite rate of duties, a» a suitable 
protection S but from such information as they have 
been able to obtain from gentlemen highly compe- 
tent,they believe the recent bill reported to Congress 
by the Chaiinnan of the Committee on Manuf^- 
ture8,.the Hon Mr. Saltonstall, meets the subject, 
«nd therefore your Committee repommend the gen- 
•eral spirit of said Bill as the bksis of a Tariff of 
Protection. For the variety of articles which have 
^come under their supervision, except as hereinafiter 
enumerated, and desiring to 'avail themselves of 
the best , authority to show the indispensible im- 
portance of a suitable protection to home labor, they 
beg leave to subjoin the views of the distinguished 
Dr. Franklin, as follows : 

" Foreign luxuries and needless nlanufactures 
imported and used in a najtion, increase the piee- 
ple of the nations that furnish them, and diminish 
the people of the nation that uses them. Laws, 
therefore, that prevent such importations, and on 
the contraiy promote the exportation of our manu- 
factures to be consumed in foreign dountries, may 
be called (with respect to the people that make' 
them) Generatic Laws." 
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Statepient showing the capital invested, numher 
of men employed, and value of manufat^ured 
articles, from the census of the United States 
on the \st day of June, l^'^, on the following 
articles : 
Articles. Gap. investHi Men em. VaL nan. 

Carriages and wagons $5^1,632 21,994 $10,897^887 

ManufScCared tobacco 3,437,191 «'«" comt^o. 

Furniture 6,989.971 

Dmgfs, medicines, paintBjdyes 4,507,675 

Musical instruments 734,370 



'5,875 



8,384 
18;003 

1,848 
908 
496 



5,819^568 
7,555,405 
4,151,899 
923,924 
1,077,288 



26,541 12,179,895 



T,6S9 
18^ 



8,695,884 
7,555,405 



Gappowder . . _ 

Granite, marble, brick, and 

Ume, (aianufactared) ..... ^ ....'., 
Grahile, marble, and other 

stone, (produced) . . . , .^ 3,540,159 

JBrick^ stone and wood, houses. 6,989,971 <«,«» .,ww»,:nn^ 
Manufactures not enumerated 25,019,726 94,785,353 

Total value of -above nuuiafactaresl . . . ^. ». . . . .$89,308,327 

Your Cemmittee would recommend thfi follow* 
ing duties: , . , . . 

On musical instruments -50 per cent, ad valorem^ 
On cabinet furniture, 35 per cent, do. 

On gunpowder, 50 per cent, do. 

,And on drugs and medicines, paints and dyes, a 
specific 'duty should be laid on some, and an ad 
valorem duty on others. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES BREWSTER, Chairman. 



Statistical tqble, showing the aggregate amoun;^' 
of Musical Instruments produced, number of 
men employ ed^ and capital invested in the 
United States : 
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Maine, $3,010 

New Hampbire, .••. 26,750 
Ma«8acbu^et9^ . . .^, . ,340,085 
Rhode Island,.,. «i. 7,200 

Connecticut, 6,125 

Vermont, ........... 2,290 
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$2,001 
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6,075 
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Total ..,,..,., $385,460 320 $274,686 



Northern Middle States. 

New York, . , , . . . .$472,910 438 $408,775 

Pennsylvania, . 33,728 ,109 35,656 

Total $506,638 ' . 547 $444,431 

' ■ "^ " ■' ■■ »^ ■■!■ ■ ■ , ,1 ■ fa^ — — i.,,.^,,, . ,. II , , 

Southern Middle States. 

Mafyland,..,.,— .. $J6,400 ' 15 $4,000 

Virginia,...'. 1,005 ^ 1,000 

North Carolina, ... 938 ' 3 203 



Southern States. 

6eorg[ia,..r; $8 2 

Alabama,.. •• 21 :•• 



total. J $18,343. 



20 $5«203 



Total, 



$29 



Western States. 

Kentucky, $4,500 6 

Ohio 8,454 11 

Illiiiois, 500 2 



$5,000 

5,000 

50 



Total. 



$13,454 49 $10,050 
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StatisHcal tabids shotoing the aggregate amount 
of Carriage* and Wagons manufactured^ 
'men employed., and capital ^invested in the 
Uniied States : ' . 
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Maine......... •..$174,310 

New Hampshire,.. 232,240 
Massachoaetts,.. .. 803,999 

Rhode Isiand, 78,811 

CoDnecticnt, 929,301 

Vermont, 162,007 



779 

450 

1,492 

161 

1,289 
437 



$75,012 
,114,762 
334^60 
36,661 
513,411 
101,570 



Total ....>... $2,380,758 4,51$ $1,176,076 



Northern Middle StateIs 
New York,.... ...$2,364,461 4,710 

New Jersey, ..... 1,397,149 1,834 

Penoaylvania, ... 1,207,252 2,783 



$1,485,023 
'^44,966 
.560,681 



Total $4,968,862 9,327 $2,690,670 

Southern Middle States. 
Delaware,,..... $49,417 143 ' $25,150 
Maryland,,..... 357,622 690 154,955 

Virginia, 647,815 1.592 311,625 

North Carolina,. 301,601 698 173,318 



Total ........$1,3^56,455 3,123 $665,048 



Southern States. 
Soutli Carolina,. $189,270 420 



Georgia, ,249,065 



Alabama,. 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, . 
Tennessee, . 
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219,897 
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235 
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$132,690 
93,820 
49,074 
34,345 

' 15,78i) 
80,8781 



Tot«a ....-,$826,166 1,817 $406,587 



Western States. 



Kentiicky, • $168,724 

Ohio, 701,228^ 

Indiana, .... v^ • • 163,135 

Illinois, 144,362 

Missouri,.....-.. , 97,112 

Arkansas, ...... ' 2,675 

Michigan,, 20,075 

Florida,.. 11,000 

Wisconsi?,...... 2,600 

Iowa, .•••. 1,200 

Dist. of Columbia, 59^53^5 



533 

1,4190 

481 

307 

201 

15 

59 

15 

8 

3 

97 



$79,378 

290,540 

78,116 

59,263 

45,074 

1,555 

. 13,150 

5,900 

325 

1,400 

38,550 



Total $1,371,646 3,209 $613,251 



Statistical tables showing the aggregate amount 
of Furniture manufactured, number of men 
employed, and. capital invested, in the Uni- 
ted States* 



V B 

> 



Eastern States. 
Maine........... $204,875 

New Hampshire, . 105,827 
Massachusetts^ . . . 1^090,008 
Rhode Island,.... .121,131 

Connecticut, ..... 253,675 

Vermont, ^ . . 83,275 



i 

a 

e 



I 

.s 






1,435 
233 

, 2,424 
195 
786 

' 190 



$668,558 
59,984 

962,494 
83,300 

342,770' 
49,850 



Tgital •. $1,858;791 - 5,263 ■$2,166,&56 

• Northern Middle States. 
New York....... $1,971,776' 3,660 $1,610.,8M 

New Jersey, .... ,176,5^6 517 139,525 

Pennsylvania,-.. 1,156,692 2,373 716,707 



Total....;. $3,304,034 6,550 $^,458,042 



Northern Middle States. 



Delaware, $16,300 

Maryland, .....;. 305,360 

Virginia :.;. 289,391 

North Carolina, .'. I 35,002 



130 
8^4 
675 
223 



$34,800 

339,33e 

143,320 

57,980 



Tptal. 



^46,053 .1,862 $575^436 



Southern States. 
South Carolina, .. '' $28,155 241 
Georgia,.... w... 49,780 

Alabama, 41,671 

Mississippi, ...... ^ - 3 4,450 ' 

Louisiana, ....... 2^300 

Tenaessee, 79,580 



95 

53 

41 

12.9 

203 



$133,600 
29,090 
18,430 
28,610 

'576,050 
30,650 



Total. 



$235,936 762 $816,430 



Wss'^ERN States. 



Kentucky, $273,350 

Ohio,.. 761,146 

Indiana, 1 211,481 

Illinois, -.-. 84,410 

MisSoari, • • • • • .,.. ^^ .... 

Arkansas, 20,293 

Michigan, 22,'!94 

Florida,' ......... . .•••• 

Wisconsin, .-,.1. 6,945 

Iowa, 4,600, 

Dist. of Columbia, 125,872 



453 

1,928 

564 

244 

45 
65 
^ 36 
29 
12 
190 



$139,295 

534,317 

91,022 

62,223 



7,810 

88,050 

I MOO 

5,740 

1,350 

85,00 ) 



Total...... $1,510,391 3,566 $973,107 



Mechanic Arts^^Drugs, Mackinery^ S^ 
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$1,961,675 

•f NORTHTEKN MlDDLlc SxATIiS. 

' New Xoifk, ..$2,895,517 

New Jersey, •••• 755,050 

PennsylraHia, I,998yl52 

$5,648,'719 
Southern '^xd^j.^ States. 

Delaw-are, •, . .... $314,500 

Maryland, *^, ..... 348,165 

Virginia,....^.; 429,858 

North Carolina, ". 43,285 

' • $1,135,808 

S017THERN States. 

South Carelina, $65,561 

Georgia,, ^, 131,238 

Alabama,. . .«....* 131,825 

Mississippi, •..••.,.. ..... 2 42,225 \ 

Louisiana, • ; . . 5,000 

Tennessee^ 257,704 ' 



$833,553 

WmttUrn States. 

Kentucky, ..., $4^,074 

Ohio, 875,731 

Indiana,. 123,808 

Illinois, , 37,720 

Missouri, , . . . ^ . . . 190,412 

Arkansas, * .«. ^14,065 

Michigan, '.......... 47,000 

Florida, 5,000 

Wisconsin, >. 716 

Iowa, ..•••; • . • . • « . 

District of Columbia, ...... 60,300 



Statistical tahle^ showing the aggregate amount 
of Machinery manufactured in the United 
States : 

m^ M ■■■ ■■■»■■■■■ I^IIMIIWPWI ■■■■- —— —*fc.»y*»Mi — ■ I l.»^ >■ — ^^ 

• s 

■ U ' 

a t> 
Oa 

<L S 

> 
E^STEjiN States. 

Maine - $69,752 

New Hampshire, 106,814 

Massachusetts, • • . 926,975 

Rhodelsland, 437.100 , 

Ooanecticut, .'. 319,6^0 

VenBont, 101,354 



B 
p p. 



'fl,400,826 



339 
191 
913 
534 
335 
87 

2,399 

3,631 
932 

1,973 

■I .ii I 

6,536 

'299 

723 

445 

89 

l';556 

■ ^ 

127 

184 

96 

274 

I -I 

266 
947 

. .l'49 

858 

-120 

71 

191 

51 

67 

8 

6 

42 

1,563 



Statistical table, showing the aggregate amouni 
of manufactures of Drugs, Medietnes, Painis 
and Dyes, men employed and capital invested^ 
in the United Statts^. 

if " . ' ' 

Soy f . 
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a 


'S 


B 


^ 


§• 


^ 


^ 



Eastern States. 

Maine, $9,200 $700 

New Hampshire, 10,039 2,289 

Massachusetts,. 405,725 55,820 

Rhode Island.* . . . 40,000 ' 5,000 

Connecticut 55,400 19,000 

Vermoot, ... -^ . 38,475 



12 
9 
35 
17 
22 
32 



' 3,2&0 
3,589 ' 
224,700 

30,000 
^ 67,300 

25,950 ' 



Total 558,839 52,809 177 354,819 
Northern MiDDLiE States. 
New-York.'.-. 877,816 431,467 677 1,267,835 
New;Jersey..- 127,400 . 43,000 70 140,800 
Pennsytvani» ,2,100,074 7,865 519 2,179,^2 5 

Total 3,105,2&0 482,33^ 1266 3,588,260 

SatiTHERn Middle States.' . 
Delaware...... ---.35a 100 5 9,500 

MaryW 80,100 100 52 85,100 

Virginia, ..-.,..66,633 25 /36 61,727 

North-Carolin a,. -.8,635 116,750 73 152,275 

Total 155,718 116;i75 l66 308,602 
Southern or Cottow-Growino States. 



South Carolina .. .4,100 

Georgia, 38,525 

Alabama, 16,600 

Mississippi, .... ..3,125 

Louisiana, .--.... 42,010 

Tennessee, ....... 3,337 



1485 



6 

28 

4 

4 

10 

15 



?,100 

35,885 

16,000 

500 

6,0iSM) 

3,3^t 



TotaU07,697 1485 67 63,845 



Western States, 



Kentucky 26,994 

Ohio...... 101,880 

Ipdiana, . • . 1 . - - . 47,720 

Illinois ..:.. 19,001 

Missouri, ..13,500 

Arkadsasi--..- ....400 

Michigan,.. 1,580 

Florida,..- -.200 

Wiscensid, 250 

Iowa, ^..2,340 

Dist.of Columbia, 10,500 



2000 

200 

26 

5000 



25 

70 

26 

20 

8 

. • 

3 

1 

m m 

7 
12 



16^630 

126,335 

17,984 

13,350 

7,000 

650 

500 

9^700 



total 224,365' 7,226 172 192,14» 
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STATISTICAL TABLE showing the aggregate amount of Manufactttret o/Soap and Caadles. 

in the United States. , " ' . _ ___ . 

«go - 



Maine. i.... ... 

New-Hampshire . 
Massachasetts . . . 
Rhode Island.... 

Connecticut,*-*- < 
Vermont. -- — -- 



Total. 



New-YorV... 
New-Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania. 



Total 



Delaware...... 

Maryland 

Virginia!'. .--... 
North Carolina. 



total 



South Ca:roKna. 
Georgia .>. . . . . 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 
Louisiana. .... 
Tennessee . • • • 



Total 



Kentucky., 
Ohio...... 

Indiana. . . . 

Illinois. ... 

Missouri . . 
Arkansas ^ 



. 9 

i S. 

! « 



s 



'I 

m on 

B O 



: <cu 
• 2'*' 

: So 



a? 

5* 



5 

•A 

8 



ft 

P 

V 

s* 

an 



.-i. 



Michigan 



Florida .v - - . 

Wiskonaan . . . . .y i - - 
Iowa r---- 

jOistcict of Columbia. 



Total 



85,455 

10,900 

12,560,400 

1,237,050 

337,000 

5a,300 



213,898 

28,845 

1,257,465 

157.250 

440,790 

28,667 



14,281,105 



2,126,935 



- 3,023 

5o;ooo 

2,162,710 

264,500 

20,002 



2,500,235 



23 

20 

403 

.57 

39 

" 2 



544 



19,500 

13,559 

873,956 

262,628 

46,000, 



1,205,634 



..;... Soap 5c 
T. Candles 12 
Sp.& wax 45c^ 



$2,094,392: 



Northern MiddIvE States. 



11,939,834 

483,229 

5,097,690 



1^,520,753 



4,029,783 

372,546 

2,316,843 



,6,729,172 



353,000 

Kooa 



358,002 



.489 

,353 
969 


618,875 

38,400 

294,442 


951,717 



$1,844,637 



Southern Middle States. 



367,240 
1,865,240 
1,200,308 
1,612,02^ 



5;045,613 



159,834 
731,446 
46i3,525 
148,546 



1,503,351 



35,000 

/ 837 

335 



36,172 



9 

93 

^126 

367 

. 595 


24,000 

98,600 

28,a81 

4,754. 


156,235 



$448,939^ 



Cotton Growing States. 



; 586,327 
764,528 
219,024 
312,084 
2,202,200 
594,289 



4,678,452 



68,011 

111,066 

23,047 

'31,957 

3,500,030 

65,388 



3,799,499 



75 

621 

97 

40,060 



40,793 



168 


300 


» 


2,633 


27,226 


■ 


2 


3,500 


Sod.p 56- 


• • 


• . . J. . 


T.CaMdles 12 


75 


. 115,500 


Sp.&wax'45a 


.2 


6,000 


^vF^^^I^^ 


2,860 


152,426 


; $708.2ir 



Western States. 



2,282,426 

3^,603,036 

1,135,560 

519,673 

138,000 

. 142,775 

78,100 

10,887 

64,317 

9.740 

310,060 



8,294,574 



56§,635 


315 


2,313,456 


151 


228,938 


111 


117,698 


) 42 


243,000 


.... 


16,541 


632 


57^975 


• .... 


2,812 


, 168 


12,909 


48 


4,436 


282 


189,150 


• • • • 


3,755,550. 


1,749 



516 


28,765 




105 


186,780 


, 


30 


13,039 




25 


17,345 


^\ 


15 


16,700 


> 


32 


200 


■ 


6, 


6,000 


. 


5 
I 


'"3',432 


1 . . 

\ 


18 


V9",000 


'• 


743 


261,261 


$866,181 



Statistical if^cAle showing the aggregate number 
of Powder Mills, Pounds oj* Gun Powder 
niiadef number of men employed^ capital in- 
vested in the United States, 

* > Eastern States. 
Nnmber of . Ponnds of Gun . Mea Capital 

Powder Mills. Powder made, employed* invested 



Maine ........ 1 

N. Hampshire . 7 
Massachusetts . 1*4 
Rhode Island . • . . 
Connecticut... 8 
Vermont...... •• 

Total "30" 



150,000 
185,000 
2,315,215 



3 
11 
69 



$7,500 
58,d00 
255,000 



,S6uTH£RN Middle States. 



662,500 26 77,000 



3,312,715 109 397,500 



Northern Middle States. , 

New-York 8 1,185,000 41 81,500 

New- Jersey....^ .-..•. 

Pennsylvania ..30 1,184,22 5 ^ ' 66,800 

Total, i... 7738 2,369,225 99 148,300 



Number of 
Ponder Mills. 

Delaware. 27 

Maryland... i.. 5 

Virginia. 10 

North Carolina . 1 



Poonds of GuB M«n 
powder made, employed. 

2,100,000 145 . 

669,125 ■ 47 

. * 2,850 11 

200 



* • 



Total 43 2,^72,175 203 

^ Southern States. 



Tennessee. 



..10 10,334 . i; 

Western States. 

58 



If 



Kentucky 11 282,500 

Ohio.......^.. 2 222,500 

Indiana ........ 1 ....... 

Missomj ...... 1 7,500 

Arkansas ...... 1 , 400 

Total "~ 



13 
1 
2 



.16 251,900 74 



Capiur 
investcid 

22p,000 

46,000 

80^ 

30 



266,.835 



1,8^0* 



42,00a 
18,000 

'I'oso 

700 
61,750' 



Appendix-'^ Gypsuni-^ Canvas, 
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KT On tbe preceding: page we have concluded the Re- 
ports, Statistics, fcc, (as far as publi^ed by the Central 
Committee,) and we here insert the Appendix of the Com- 
mittee. Several valuable Reports (Agrftmltttre, Flax, .&c.) 
were not in the hands of the Committee in time for thefa- 
appearance in their proper places. Shpnld they coma into 
oar hands, we shall publish then), with the conclosiou of the 
Appendix, in our next.' ^\ 

APPENDIX. 

Several important statistical taVles, in illustra' 
tion of the subjects reportetd upon, and of the con- 
clusions of the. several Committes not htivingbeen 
flxnbraced'hy the reports, together with other mat- 
ter not introduped in the record of proceedings, ow- 
ing to the limitisd session of die Contention, are 
here appended, with the view to ghrd as much'gei^ 
eral interest to this'vdlume as itS/ofaaracter and ob- 
jects would seem to demand. The'pic«sentation 
9f facts is necessary , to the formation of right opin-; 
ions on the trply national interests advocated by the 
friends. of Ameritoan Industry; and should the j>ar- 
ticulars here added contribute to this end, the de- 
sign of the Cemmitte.e will have been aocom- 
pHshed. 

The ai^mirable remarks of the President on tak- 
ing the ^cha:ir. had been ihtended for this paper, but 
not having time to correct them from the notes ta- 
ken . during the session, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to omit them. They will, however, Va 
published in another place, together with' many 
other valuable papers emanating from the Conven- 
tion, which .\^e are unable toi^ser!. 

FLAX.^This important agricultural interest, on 
which it was expectied we should be able to pre- 
sent a repert, has not been omitted by inattention. 
Time alone delayed- the acquisition of facts until 
the completion of this volume, to which may be 
added the accidental absence of iin individual pro- 
posing, to communicate them . We are persuaded 
that ihU is to be, as it should, a primai^ article of 
frowtb and manufacture in our country ; and the 
attention of legislators, as well^s of agricultural- 
isu, eannot be too pointedly dirjBcted to it. Par- 
ticulars will hereafter be presented on this, and al- 
so other subjects worthy of immediate considera- 
tion. 



GYPSUM. 

The annexed letter was received after the ad- 

jeumment of the National Hdme Indastry Con- 
vention: ) . ' 

Gentlemen : I would call your attention to a 
product of Western New-York in the encourage- 
ment of which both Agriculture and Navigation are 
merested. I allude to our Gypsum or Pla'ster of 
Paris, which abounds in Western New- York. For 
all the purposes of a fertilizer or gtimulant of veg- 
etation it is fully equal if not superior to the Nova 
Scotia Gypsum ; as a cement ij is better, as ex- 
penments have demonstrated, "^estern New- 
York could supply the Continent as well as Nova 
Scotia. We want, however, a apecific protective 
duty of not less than $1 50 per ton. With that, 
vast beds now untouched, would be worked, and 
an immense trade spring up, augmenting the tolls 
on our Canals, and reducing the prices bv com- 



petition and bringing much wealth into the State. 
NoWf the Nova Scotia Plaster meets us at Albany,, 
and in tbe State of Pennsylvania, and drives us 
from the market. 

T|io trade in Plaster frcwn Neva Scotia to the 
United Sta^s is almost wholly in British bottoms,- 
at least in the proportion of d to 1, as you Willper- 
eeive by a reference to the Treausrer's Heport oq 
Commerce, and Navigation. I have no Report 
later than 1836v That year I find rfie impdrt of 
Plaster was about'60,000 tons, valued at |122,00a 
and the! valueof th^t imported in our bottoms only 
about $6000. 

. It is now admitted free of duty, and American 
vessels alsaost excluded from it* transportation. 
If the foreign article was. excluded, New-York 
Plasterwoulddescend our Cabals, be placed in d,e- 
posite at Albany or New-York, and thence dis- 
tributed' incur, ottm coasting vessels a,long th^ sea-^ 
board. Now, as I' understand the course of the 
trade, the..British coasters bringPiaster from Nova 
Scotia to our sea,]^brts=— Boston, New-York, Balti- 
morie, dec., then take cargoes for. the West Indies, 
and return with the products of ^ose Islands to 
perform the circle agftin. Break u^ that part i:^£ 
the voyage between Nova Scotia and the United 
States by excluding their Plaster, and that part of 
it between the United States, and the West Indjes 
now peiformed by British vessels would be per- 
formed by American- Your careful consideration 
of this subject in all its bearings, is iAvited-^to- 
gether with other ;natters now before- the Home 
League. The amount of Plaster from our own 
quarries now annually mixed aud consumed cannot 
be less than 40,000 tons. , , 

It js found also in Ohio, and in great abundance 
in Michigan on tbe Grand River. 

. Very respectftflly, yonr oVt.' serVt, 
„ ' ^ ^ , , SAMVEL J. BAYARD. 

r. S. I find that in 1836, a small quantity of 
Plaster was imported from Europe— -probably not 
over 300 tons. This must, I presume, have >een 
the white or alabaster species, used for casting 
busts and Other purposes in the fine arts. Now 
Plaster of the alabaster spebies, of beautiful white- 
ness and purity, is found abundantly in Ohio, in 
Sandusky County. I have visited the beds; Its 
value is not appreciated there, but it is grbund up^ 
and used for manure. ^ . 
Gen. James Tallmadcr, ) Seneca Falls. N. Y, 
T. B. Wakeman, E«q.v 5 April 2d, INi 



' . CANVASS. • . 

Tiie following statements made on this subject 
before 4he Comrtiittee' of Congress 1^ J. W. Olson 
of this city, embrace the princip^ fects which 
would have been presented to the Convention by ft. 
Committee raised bnthepsame subject: 

For the last eight or ten years it has been tbe 
practice of the n^erchants trading to Europe to get 
the sails of their vessels made in the foredgn port* ^ 
they thus save the duties on the canvass and tbe dif- 
ference between the foreign and home labor, and 
depriye the American saitmaker of the labor; the 
sails are finiahed, but pay no duty. It givtis the 
foreign sedlmaker a preference of 20 per cent over 
the American. The greatest complaint is with vee- 
sels trading to (Srreat Britain ; some,^ alsp, as u> 
those trading to Russia. All the pickets get their 
sails in that way, particularly those sailing to Eng- 
land and France. It is calculated that one-seventh 
I of «U the marine of New York get th[eir sails in 
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that way. This includes coasting trade and all. — 
This circuragtaiice first excited particular attention 
about six or seven years ago, when a petition of 
about 2.000 s^ilmakers was sent- to ConerrMs, in' 
1837, and referred to this Committee, Oordage, 
chains and anchors are procared in the same way. 
The practice is for the owners of vessels to have 
their sails patched up, and no more done with them 
than is necessary ta take the vessels to Europe^ — 
Witness knows this to be the fact. There are 
about 50 master sailmakers in New York; and 
300 journeymen, most ef them with families ; there 
is also a large number of apprentices* English and 
Helland duck are generally used. There are only 
two maau£M;tories of fiax duck in this country — 
one at Paterson and one'at Scaghticoke. Ttie sail- 
makers iCsk for a duty on sails, or the duty on can- 
vass to be taken off. For a ship of 1,000 tons, it 
takes from 100 to 120 bolts of canvass ibr a suit of^ 
sails ; £he cost here is sixteen dollars a bolt fo'r 
canvass No. 1. The cost here of making a suit of 
sails would be about two hundred aad fifty dellars ; 
the^ labor in England is about thirty per cent cheap- 
er. The best eaavass made here iS'for the navy, 
and is better than the English. JToumeymen sail- 
makers in New Xork g^t about two dollars a-day; 
it is not quite so much further east. Xhe Ameri 
«an canvass refused by the Navy Commissioners 
bring about a dollar more a boh (.40 yards) tha 
the £nglish. ' ^ 

JStatemmt shouying the eoai of d suit of tails, of the 
best English duck^ for a ship of 700 tonSy, at the 
port of New York. 

Required 100 bolts of duck, t>f 40 yards 
each, at tl4.50 per bolt, price of light ^ 
and heavy averaged...... ..^ $1,450 QO 

Cost -of materials £br working up, inclu- 
ding bolt-rope, twine, &c., at $3 per 
bolt, 300 00 

Cost of lobor working, at $3.50 per bolt, 350 00 

■ '" . $2,100 GO 

JStatetnent showing ^ cost of a suit af sails, afth^ 
best English ducky for a sh^ of 100 tons, at the 
port of Livetpool. 

Required 100 bolts ef duck, which cost 

in a foreign port $11, .-.-$1,100 00 

Cost of working up, including labor, 
bolt-rope, twine, &c. for 4,000'yardsy 
at 10 cents per yard, 400 00 

$1,500 Op 

Statement showing the quantity of material requir- 
ed for a suit of soUs for a ship of 790 tons, 
the duties levied thereon by the tariff' of 1841. 

Required 100 bolts of duck, which cost 
in a foreign port $11 per bolt, is 
$1,100, duty 2Q per cent ad valerem, $2^. 09 

1,250 lbs. bolt-rope, (tarred,) 4 cents 
perlb.. --.;.... 50 00 

600 lbs. bolt>rope, (white,) 5 cents per 

lb 30 00 

100 lbs. twine, at 5 cents per lb -5 00 

Cest of iron w6rk, $20 — 20 per cent ad 

valorem, .*-. ..-.•- .--... 4 QO 

' $309 00 

100 bolts of duck, at $11 per bolt,. .... $1,100 00 
1,250 lbs. of bolt-rope, at 7 cents per Ib.^ 87 50 
600 lbs. of bolt-rope, (white,) at 8 cents 

perlb 48 00 



100 lbs. of bolt twine, at 25 cents per lb. 25 00 
Iron work, $20, .--. , 20 00 

> $1,280 50 
1.500 00 

Cc St of labor in Liverpool, ...••...••. $219 50 

Cost in New York,^., $2,100 00 

Cost in Liverpool, 1,500 00 

-$600 00 

, HEMP AJSp CORDAGE. 

The subject of Cordage and Hdmp not having 
received from the Convention that attention which 
their importance demands, owing to the short pe- 
riod of its session, we give some statistieaP partic- 
ulars respecting them. Theseare particulai'ly ne- 
cessary, "as no branch of business .needs the pro- ' 
tection of our Government more, both for its own 
power and independencQ, as applied to the right 
arm of our- national defence — the Navy — and as a . 
branch ef home industry. Clongress cannot, there- 
fore, fia-il to see the interests of the countiy in pro- 
moting the preduction and manufacture of these 
useful articles. 

It must be obvious, that in case of • any interrup- 
tion of foreign trade in this article, arising from a , 
state of ,war, our navy^ mast be supplied by our- 
selves, or be deficient in equipmenu. With, the 
large naval force of an enemy upen the Atlantid, 
watching eT,ery opportunity to prevent the impor- ' 
tatien of cordage, even in neutral bottoms^ our fleets 
would be unable to meet them, anless we. have a 
hbme supply of this important and essential instru- 
ment in naval wfirf&re. 

The repewalks already established by Govern- 
ment, and the attention which has been called to 
water-rotted hemp, show clearly that th^ impor- 
tance of this subject has not been overlooked in 
our national councils. 

Mr. Madison states that ** a general rule for 
the gxaduati,cfta of duties upon articles of ^foreign 
growtti or manufacture, is that which will plaee 
our own in fair competition with those of ether 
countries, and the inducemeBls to advance Qvea a 
step beyond this point, are controlling in regard to 
those articles whieh frre of primary necessity in 
timeoftDar.** 

The act of 18C4 imposed a duty of four cents a 

pottiid on tarred cables and cordage, and five centft ^ 

a, pound on imtarred cordage and yarn. The duty 

on foreign hemp, by the same act, is fixed at 

thirty-five dollars a ton. 

From accurate calculations upon importing cor- 
dage and hemp under duty, as it has been since 
January 1, 1842, taking -the prices abroad as they 
ranged at St. Petersburgh during the last shippinr 
seaSoh, it will be spen that tarred cordage would 
now pay a duty of only two cents to two cents and 
one tenth, instead of four cents per pound, as was 
the former duty ; and untarred cotdage would now 
pay two and a half cents te two cents and six 
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teaths) instead of five cen^s^^^tt^e fprmer dvty.' Tfai^ 
TariatiOB is causecl by the vftriation of tke cost 
abroad of the different xjualitles. Bale rope is in- 
cluded as untarred corda|;e. 

The reduction on ' cofdage by the operation of 
the present tariff law is therefore two cents on 
' tarred and two and and a half cents on untarred ; 
that is, the duty has been reduced one-half, while 
the reduction on hemp is but eight dollars per ton 
of 3;^40 pounds, or about one-third of a cent per 
pound; the original. duty en^emp having been so 
little above the minimum of twenty per ^ent. 

The first quality of cordage and best clean hemp 
can be put on shipboard in^St. Petersburg at the 
Hsame cost per pound, and the freight on the for- 
mer being but one-half as much as 09 the lat- 
ter, it is obvious that, so long as , the present tariff 
continues, our mar^ufaetu'rers cannot puisu^ the 
bnsiness of making cordage. 

The prices of cordage and hemp, as above men- 
tioned, b^ng the same at St. Petersburgh, it wHl be 
seen tJ^at the increased weight •f the cordage, by 
', the use of tar, pays all the k^or. The yavns are 
all spun by serfs in the interior, who are not more . 
than, half fed or clothed, as they work for eight 
cc^ecks (equal to sixteen cents) per day. 

If die present nianufacturers are to be compelled 
to relinquish the business what is to become of 
the market for the ninety-five thousand tons of do- 
mestic hemp and fiax, eighty-six thousand of 
which are raised in Delaware, Maryload, Virginia, 
Notth Carolina, Kentucky, Ohio; Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan,^ the District and 
Territories.? iFor-, of cpurse, no duty. which can 
be laid upon the raw material Will, protect the ag- 
riculturists, any more than the manufacturer, 
without an adequate ^duty upon cordage ; for, in 
»ucli event, the importations would be introduced 
. already manufactured, and leave no deipand for 
the raw material. ' 

We require a -duty of two ceats per pound more 
upon cordage thaa the duty upon hemp. With- 
out it, eur works cannot continue. 

, The firieght upon cordage ;8 onlyone^half of that 
upon hemp. This is . a gain to the foreign manu-^ 
facturer ; knd when tp this is added the difference 
between. th^ labor of the two countries, and' the 
fact, that the first quality of cordage and best clean 
he^p can be put on shipboard in Si. Petersburg at 
the same cost per pn^und, the statement as to the 
ilegree of protqctipn requisite must be seen to be 
correct. 

A specific duty ialone will answer the purpbse 
desired, and that, whatever' mode may be devised 
. for the use of an ad valorem duty, it will fail to at- 
taiB its bbjeet. , , > ', ^ 

J The shipping charges, export "duty, <fec., upon 

hemp are 13 per cent., while upon cordage the 
shipping charges. are but SJ per cent. — ^the price 
being always for the article free on board, and no 
export duty, nor charges of ^any kind accruing, ex- 
cepting merehants' commission, 2J per cent. — 
This causes the ton of first quality cordage to cost 
on board an- American vessel^ ready for ^ sea, at 
Cronstadt, eight dollars less than the ton of the 
hemp frem which it is made, and cost to import 
here $13 per toa less. - 

^ The freight of one ton cordage is, by the Rus- 
sian tables, one-quarter less thbn the freight of 
one ton ef hemp, and at this difference is more 



pr<^table foo the ship : the other charges are per 
centage charges upon the cost. ' ' 

Clean Hemp, at'rublfeB 100 per bgt. 
Shipping charges - 13 

Per bgt» rubles 113 cost on board per ton, 
rubles....::.....:.,, 723 20- 

Rubles 23c $166 33 

Insurance, 2 per cent ...• - - 3 32 

Interest, 90 days, li per cent...... .... 2 50 

r reignt •.•....■••..••«'•.••• •••••• ..•■ lo OU 

Duty at 20 per cent. ....,,.. 33 20 

Sound dues ............ ,.,,.. 1 00 



Actual cost, without being landed from 

vessel, per ton, cash, on arrival, $221 35 

638 coils 1st quality cordage, cost on 

board, silver nibles,- ., 14,342 37 

Cash cost, landed in Boston.. . ; . . . . $14,992 14 

Cost of Clean Hemp. 

100 tons, or 6;300 poods, at 110 ru- 
bles per bergt., pap^r rubles...*. 69,300 00 
Export charges, 11 rubles per bergt.. • 6,930 00 

At 23 cents ....'. . . ^ . . $17,532 90 

Cash, .cost, landed in Boston, or 

10 1-10 cents per lb ....!.....,. $22,959 90 
Cost of Bale Rope. 
1 ton, or 63 poqds^ -at 8. rubles per 

pood, paper rubles •• 504 00 

At 23 cents.... .., $115 92 

Cash cost, landed in Boston, of 

6, 6-10 cents per lb ».. ^149 55 

Copy ofiiCooice of 100 winches hemp yt^ms, im- 
potted by Josiah Bradlee, in the ship Rome, 
from St. Petersburg. ', • 

100 winches 1st quality^ 

hemp yarns, poods 1,- 

463.17atlDi. -.115,418 46 

Matting 10 co. per pood. ' 146 84 

15,565 30 

Charges ,^^ 42 70 



Rubles-... 16,608 00 
Cash cost on arfival, 11 cents per lb. 

Annual Consumption of Russian Dttck. 

40,000 pieces of heavy sailcloth., 

30,000 pieces of heavy, ravens. 

li^jOOO pieces of light ravens. 

The substitution of cetlpn duck would/Consume 
not less than 2,700,000 pounds of cetton, or about 
6,750 bales of 400 pounds each . 

Assuming the tar used in Massachuseitts in this 
mannfacturerto be one-third ef the whole, used in 
the United States, (6,500 barrels) gives 19^500 
barrels used in the United States. 

Cotton is used to a considerable extent in small 
lines, and is fast increasing, as all ourfishing lines 
have, within a few years^ been made frem cotton. 
There are row' large quantities of fishing lines im- 
ported firom England under the reduced duty. 

Cotton duck is n6w manu&ctured to ^ consider- 
able extent. 

A home supply of cordage is of great impor- 
tance ill a Bationd point of view. 
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The importation of hemp employfl.jaore vegsels 
than the importatidn of cordage. 

The buildings and machinery cannot be convert' 
ed to other purposes, and weuld be almost a total 

i0S8. 

Our works once desttoyed, Russian cordage 
would advance in Russia. 

Under the late duty, fbifeig^ cordage came in 
competition with ours,' cohsiderable quantities 
have been imported and consumed in this country. 

American labor caanot be reduced so. low as tlie 
.Russian serf, which is about fifteen cents per ^ay. 
Southern tar is used, between 15 an4 20 thou 
sand Barrels. 

Russia hale rope, under a duty of 20 per eent., 
will takd the place of western, of which not leiss 
than lOjbOO tons are used. 

The manufacturers have divided 44 per xeat., 
on an average, fer the four past years. 

*^ost ef Hemp and Cordage, from. Russia, wnr 
deradutyof^Oferc^ut.' J ■ 

Clean hemp, }.0 1-10 cents per pound. 
Outshat hemp, 9 3-10 cents p^r pound. ' ' 
. Tarred cordage,, 9 640 cents per pound. 
Yarns, untarred, 1 1 cents per pound. ' 
Bale rope, 6 6-10 cents per pound. 

Grass H^mpf under the name of Manilla,Si8al 
,and Jtt^e.— These Wfthipk. should be free; espe-, 
cially Manillaf ; but in case a duty mustbe imposed, 
it should be comparatively small, as the Manilla is 
unlike any hemp raised in this country, and is al- 
most exclusively used for our shipping. We think 
there should be ^ d^henture on this article' export- 
ed in a manufactaved state. There is net the least 
'difficulty in distingeishing this article, either in a 
raw or manufactured state, 'ftom other flajc or 
hemp. ' It is never tarred wlien made into cor- 
dage^ consequently the manufastured article is no 
heavier than the -raw material. Great Britain ad- 
mits ail henip.free qf dnty; and without a draw- 
backs we cannot compete with them (n the West 
India and South American markets. The quantity 
impotted has very muoh increased for a few years, 
employs much shipping, and is increasing in im- 
portance for consumption and eiipbri; very fast.- 

Russian Hemp. — Forty dollars, per ton is too 
high ; wc shall be sorry, to seie it more than thirty 
d(3lars ; and if a debenture ceuld be allowed, we 
could occasionally avail ourselves of' it, and ship 
our surplus td foreign markets. 0f Russian cor- 
dage there has been an average of 1,000 tons an- 
nually imported for the last ten years, the duty of 
four cents per pound notwithstanding. 

.Statistical TdbUi showing the aggregate number 
of Rope Walks t Value of Produce, number of 
Men Employedf and Capital Ir^veSted in the 
' United States ; ^ 



Northern Middle Sta.T£S. 

Cordage, 


, 


No. Rope Valae of > No. men em' 
Walks. Produce, pitted. 

New-York. . . 46 792,910 597 
New- Jersey.. 8 93,075 60 
Pennsylvania 59 ?74,120 272 


Capital 
Invested. 

242,180 

. 37,305 

136,070 


Total 93 $1,160,105 929 


415,555 


SovTKERN. Middle States. 

Delawbe 1 2,S00 ' 7 

Maryland.. .13 141,050 198 
Virginia.... . 9 37,320 . 60 


1 

1,000 
70,550 
38,753 


Total 23- $180,870 265 


104,303 


Southern States. 
Tennessee... ^8 132,630 5^58 


84,230 


WESTERN STATES., ' 

Kentucky., illl 1,292,276 1,888 

Ohio 21 89,750 ' 66, 

Xodiuia.... 5. 5,850 11 
Missouri..... 21 98,490 130 
DisLofCol. 3 .14,009 31: 


1,023,130 
37,675 

' 2,276 
71,58^ 
24,925 


Total i61 1,500,366 2,135 


l,159,58d 



Cordi^^ 

■ ,/s... 



No. Rope 
Walks. 

Eastern States. 
'Maine, .... ..4 

'N. Hampshire,! 
Mass. .... ..51 

Rhode Island, 9 
Connecticut. 16 
'^Vermont, .. ..2 



Value of 
Produce. 



$32,660 
15,000 

852,200 
49.700 

150,775 
4,000 



No. Merfem- 
ployed 

34 

10 
672 

45 

107 

9 



Capital 
Invested.. 



$23,000 

6,000 

555,000 

28,300 

85,700 

3.800 



Staiistical Table, ahovnng the aggregate number •/'PftiNT- 
IN6 Offices, Btnderies, Daily Newspapers, wi^bklt 
Newspapers, Semi and Tri-Wbeklv, PERioDicAi.Stj. 
Men Employed, and Capital Invested in the United 
States: — , 

Eastern States. 



O 



o 



Z 






m 



•xs 

Of 



jg ^. -^ >- 

I ti 5i n .g 



& 



© > 

.1 



9 



Malncj. 34 14 

New mmpshire, 36 22 

Massachusetts, ... 104 72 

Ilhode Island, ... 16 8 

Connecticut,...;. 36 17 

Vennont, S9 14. 

Total, 



10 

2 
2 
2 



o 

2. 

SO 

27 

67 

10 

27 

2S 



<5; A* . 
OM o* 

e 4) S. 
Z^ 
S 5 
6 
14 14 
4 2 
4 11 
2 3 



o 

i 

196 
2.56 
922 
122 
368 
156 



t • 

a 

hi 

■ft 

$68,200 
110,850 
416,200 . 
35,700 
217,075 
194.200 



255 147 19 187 27 41 2020 1,042,225 

, NoRTHi&RN Middle States. 

New York, 321 107 34 198 18 fff 3281 

New Jersey, 40 20 4 31 1 4 198 

Pennsylvania, ....224 46 12 165 10 43 1709 

^ "7§5 



Total, 



Total 83 11,104,335 877 701,800 



1,876,54a 

104,900 

681,74» 

173 50 394 24 108 5138 2,663,180 

SouTHERiir MmDLB States. 

Delaware, 6 2 3 3 2 33 

Maryland,.. 48 15 7 23 7 7 376 

Virginia, ......... 50 13 4 35 « 12 ' 5 810 

N. Carolina, . . . . .. 26 4 26 1 2 103 

Total, 



, ISO 34 11 92 23 

Southern SxAXESt 

S. Carolina, 16 7 3 12 2 

Geoffria, ......... 24 5 5 24 5 

Alabama} 22 1 3 24 1 

Mississippi, '. 28 1 2 28 1 

Louisiana, ........ 35 5 11 21 2 

Tennessee, 41 5 2 88 6 

Total, 



11,450 

1.99,100 

168,850 

55,400 

16 822 394,800 



4 
6 



3 
10 



164 
157 
105 
94 
392 
191 



131,300 
134,400 
98,100 
83,510 
103,700 
112,500 



166 24 26 H7 17 23 1103 753,510 



Western States. 

Kentucky, 34 3 5 26- 7 

Oliio, 159 

Indiana,.. 69 

Illinois, 45 

Missouri, 40 

Arkansas, 9 

Miciiigan, 28 

Florida, 10 

Wislionsan, ' 6 

DisU of Columbia, 12 10 3 
Total, 



41 
6 

6 

1 

. 2 

1 



8 226 



3 
6 

6 



107 


7 


20 1175 


69 


4 


S 2U 


38 


2 


9 175 


24 


5 


143 


6 


3 


37 


26 




1 119 


10 




88 


6 




M 


4 




IB 


5 


6 


S «K 



86,325 
446,739 
58,505 
71,300 
79^96(> 
18,100 
62^00 




416 69 32 321 34 44 S440 1,020,100 
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Onr B[«HBe iHterctts* 

We conclude in this number the Documents, 
StmtiaHcs, &4;. of the Home Imdustrt National 
CoffYBNTioN, and we surely need not apologize for 
ibe space they have filled in our pages. Very many 
of our readers may have no 8pecial\n\ere%t in this 
or that branch of our National Industry, but all of 
diem who live by Labor have a general interest 
in the activity and thrift of every branch, hewever 
remotely connected with their own. It is this^mu* 
^al dependence of all on each and each on all 
. which the various Reports tend so clearly to es- 
tablish and forcibly to illustrate, and herein con- 
sists their profound and abiding value. Every 
frrmer of Maine or Dlinois will here see clearly wk^ 
U is for his intereit that our IroA, Cloths, Hard- 
wsre, &c. shall be produced in this Country in. 



stead of being imported from Europe ; he can here ' 
see how the former bourse will secure to him a 
ready demand and good price for his products, 
while the latter leaves him to the mercies of a dis- 
tant, imcertain and depressed market, the cost of 
reaching which eats up the larger share of the 
proceeds of sales. Every man can here se^ that 
the establishment of a new Manufacture among us 
is a positive increase of value to every acre of land 
employed in Agriculture and of average price to 
every article of Farmers' Produce, while it event- . 
ually — ^nay, speedily — dinunishes the cost of what 
the Farmer must buy in return. The Farmers ef 
this Country have a general and intuitive convic- 
tion of this truth, but they are not all familiar with 
the why and wherefore. These are shown in the 
documents of the Home Industry Convention, and 
we rejoice in being able to present them all in a 
form so well fitted both for instant diasemination 
through the CounUy and for enduring preservation. 

*^ The able Report ef Hon. Harhar Dciint 
of Pennsylrania on the Interest of Agriculture 
generally was retained by the author for revision, 
and has not yet been reached us. We hope to 
publish it hereafter. 

Mr* HwatfaBSi«M% Syoeeli* 

The sound, seBsibie, practical Speech in the 

Senate of Hon. Jabbz W. Huvtibgton of Con- 
necticut in support of the general principle and 
policy of Protection to Home Indastry, appears in 
thb number of The Laborer. - We need not ask at- 
tention to its positions and conclusions. Mr. Hun- 
tington makes no lofty pretensions to originally or 
profundity, but treats his subject with a plain, fa- 
miliar, off-hand cogency which must commend his . 
views to general approval. 

OIJ* The great question of Protection or De- 
pression to American Industry being now imme- 
diately pending before Congress, and the inr 

structions of the People thereon to their Repre- 
sentatives being eminently desirable, we anticipatB 
somewhat the appearance of this number ,r putting, 
it to press on the 1st day of June. We desired at 
this time to comjdete, so far as possible, the xyi- 
DENCE on which we appeal to Congress and the 
Country to decide that the great Producing Inter- 
ests of the Union shall be sustained ; the argument 
will be pursued at leisure. Probably Congress will 
have done whatever it does at this Session before 
we issue another number, which will then contain 
the New Tariff, if such there be, and a pneral 
view of the course which it renders incumbent on 
the friends of American Industry. 
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Vhe Teas wi4 Nays* 
We shall giye in our next a careful analysis of 
the Ykas and Nats in each House of Congress en 
the most important questions which will arise in 
the course of the Revision of the Tariff. They 
will be so arranged that every man may observe 
beth die general aspects of the divisions and the 
pt^ition of hid own especial Representative in 
the two Heuses. Let these divisions be carefully 
heeded. 



On the 20th of May a Special- Election was 
iield in the County of Washington, Pa. for a Mem- 
;4ier of Congress in place of Hon. Joseph Law- 
^mxNci, deceased. The Cotmty is very equally 
.-divided in politics, having given majorities for 
Oen. Harrison at the two last Presidential Elec- 
tiehc, but were generally giving majorities for the 
the opposite party, which carried it triumphantly 
last fall. The candidates at this Election were 
Thomas M. T. McKennan, (Whig,) and Wil- 
I.IAM Pattersow, (V. B.) both able and popular 
.men, who have in turn been repeatedly chosen to im- 
portant stations by the vote of the County. Mr. 
McKennan was this time elected by some 300 ma- 
jority. But the material point which we would 
notice is the fact that each party through its Con- 
vention placed itself distinctly on the ground of 
Protection, and recommended its candidate as de- 
cidedly favorable to a Protective Tariff. This is 
.an auspicious sign for the future. 

The TmwUTf See* at Wttefciairt«H. 

. JBxtract of a Letter from a Oentteman in 

Washington, 4ated May 21, 1842. 
'^*C8sh duties mUst prdv&ii. Jeweb7 raised 
^ vith proper discriminations. There appears to bo 
a want of common sense in many of the discrimin- 
ations proposed. See the miserable one of a cent 
on tea— -leaving out coming from India ; and so 
indeed it must come from London and be given to 
British bottoms ! The duty on hides must be left 
off. They wwe astonished when I told them that 
the necessities of the Grovernmont had brought the 
Administration and Protectionistr togethet^. In 
fyuct with discrimination (which the President ad- 
vocates) a higher Tariff will be required than the 
Tariff advocates would have ever asked for. The 
merchants should look after the Tariff'— it needs 
•are, and has bearings of great moment to them^ 

Your Home League. has obtained muqh consid- 
•tatioo here: the proceedings of the Convention 
•ise all filled with matter which was wanted. It brings 
la part before the Country the magnitude of our 
nanufacturing and mechanic resources, and the 
ability of the country to sustain itself in war and 
peace. Considering the haste with which it was 
got up, it confers great credit. The unexampled 
progress of the Leagues is noticed by the duUest 
poUticians, and they have ensured fair protection 
ifi Home Indastry, if there i» intelligenee enough 



to make proper discriminations. Merchants, Man- 
ufacturers, Mechanics, &c. should be censtantl^ 
represented here. It is impossible for members of 
committees to be conversant with the vast multi- 
plicity of details of different occupations, and the 
British agents are constantly presenting wrong 
views and pervertbg. They are, bold and perse- 
vering' and will thmst themselves where a modest 
American would never have the assurance to enter. 

The Germans — Home Industry. — The Ohio 
State Journal states that a huge portion of the 
Germans of Hamilton, Ohio, have signed the 
Home League pledge. This is no more than we 
should expect from a class of men distinguished 
for their untiring industry. They, as well as na*^ 
tive citizens, have a deep interest in the great 
National question : whether our Government shall 
fostes American labor by the aid of reasonable du- 
ties on foreign imports, or shall compel all classes 
of laboring men in the United States te struggle 
on without the least protection at home, and against 
the low wages, great capital, and restrictive sys- 
tems of the old world ! 

No man leaves volutarily his native land East 
of the Atlantic and emigrates to this country voth- 
out the hope of improving his coadit)6n« And 
we regard every new comer, however poor he may 
be, if honest, able and willing to work, as adding, 
not only to the strength, but to the productive 
wealth of the Republic. Let no one then misre- 
present us by asserting as has been done, that we 
are hostile to adopted citizens, or to any worthy 
immigrants from foreign countries. All we con- 
tend fer is, that our National Government ought 
to- encoarage and protect to a reasonable extent 
every really useful, and practicable branch ef do- 
mestic indtistry in the United States; that we 
possess in an eminent degree all the elements for 
becoming a great manufacturing as well as a great 
agricultural and commercial People; and that it 
is the duty of American Statesmen to develop* 
those elements by the aid of wise legislative en- 
actmento. Without such aid the growing of cot- 
ton, the great staple of our Southern' States, 
would hot have been introduced, or have prospered 
to any thing like the extent now witnessed. Pro- 
tection has increased the production of this imr 
portent staple from nothing, or next to it, up to 
nearly one hundred million dollars' worth per 
annum; while it has diminished the cost of growing 
and eleaning it to diree-fourths of the original ex- 
pense. 

The honest cultivators of American soil, who 
are numerically the true sovereigns of the Union, 
ought to say to the rich capitalists ef the old world : 
" Come over to this country and erect yout manu- 
facturing establishments, where you can have an 
unfailing hydraulic power vpon the banks of our 
mountain steams, or at the Falls of Niagara, for 
propelling your machinery, and the treble benefit 
of cneap provisions, cheap raw materials, and the 
best market ia the world for your manufactured 
goods." [Buffalo Commercial. 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 
COTTON. 

The followifig &ct» should satiify the Cotton 
Planters of the disadvantages to be expecte4 from 
tiieirinistaken free trade and non>protective polf- 
cjf , and of the necessity there must soea be {or the 
«Kereise ef a very difierent policy, for the protec- 
tion ef their own best interests. 

INDIA COTTON. 

( Sxtntctfrom the Bombay Timei^ July 1» 1841. 

In the article of Cotton aione, it appears we 
liaye received a supply exceeding that of the same 
period in the previous year by 38,538,303 lbs ; or, 
assuming a screwed bale to average 3^ cwt., equal 
to 105,874 screwed bales. 

On carlrying out our inquiries further, and ex- 
iamin^ inte the supplies of cotton brought to mar- 
ket during the twelve mantht ending the 31st May, 
we find that the resali is well calculated te. aston- 
ish those who have not been marking the progres- 
sive iaciease of this product, hut have been dwel- 
ling with fancied security on their recollections ef 
what used to constitute a large supply, vis : 200,- 
OOO to 250,000 bales. It appears, tiun, that, from 
the Ist June, 1840, to the 1st June, 1841, the im- 
ports of cotton into Bombay have amounted to 
174,212,755 lbs. ; or, on the previous average of 
3^ cwt. to the bale, 478,609; little short of half a 
Biillion screwed bales. This is a .larger quantity 
than America produced up to the year 1826, and 
more thiCn was consumed in England during the 
same year. In 1825, the entire, production of the 
United States amounted only to 169,860,000 lbs. ; 
though, 12 years after, in 1837, it had reached 
444,211,537 lbs. (Vide McCulloch, article " Cot- 
ton.") 

As a further encouragement to the cultivativs, 
we may state that the eonsumption of East India 
cotton, in Great Britah, has increased in a greater 
ratio than that of any other qtiaHvy whatever. In 
1816, at which period the average price «f Amer- 
ican uplands was 18|d., and that of Silrat 15^d., 
the consumption of American was 4,636 bales, aiyd 
East Indian 207 bales per week. In 1839, wboi 
the average price of uplands wac 7,875d., and Su- 
rats 5 3-4. the consumption of Aaaericanwas 15,- 
644, and Ea»t Indian 2,142 packages per week;. 
the increase in 23 years of the last being^ in the 
ratio of ten to one, and that of the first barely four 
to (me. In the same period the consumption of 
Brazilian, Egyptian and, West Indian qualities had 
tkoidovbled. • 

Extract from the Circnlar of ftTessrs. Frpeman b Cook, da- 
ted London, January 1, 1842. 

The cotton trade with India for the last two years 
has been highly important, in every point of view. 
The imports in 1841 reached nearly dne-third those 
from the United States ; which has.had a very de- 
pressing influence on the value of American cotton. 
The manufacturers, however, have been benefited 
by an ample supply, at very low rates. The im- 
ports from India for the three yeers preceding 1840 
averaged only about half the present amount of 273- 
6000 bales. Last year there were taken for home 
consumption of India 148,800 bales, against 
117,000 in 1840; for exports, 65,900, against 
<1,160; leavin g the stock 157,500, against 98,600 ; 
Bcluded trom page M. 



averaging about 4d, being 10 per cent, lower thaa 
the prices of last year. 

extract from tbe Clrealar of Mefws. FrMmaB k, Oook, da- 
ted London, Febmary 1» IMS, 

The extensive public sales of East India cotton 
on the 20th last month attracted considerable at- 
tention, there having been offered no less than 30,- 
000 bales. So lai^ a quantity was seldom brought 
ferwatd by the East India Company, and except in 
June, 1836, no sale of equal magnitude has taken 
place for the last twenty years. It.^waa, however, 
soon discovered that exporters were in possession 
of considerable orders from the continent The 
experiments which the East India Company are 
nsaking for the improivement of this staple are 
T likely to be attended widi success; for they have 
recently received some very interesting specimens 
of cotton, produced in the province of Bengal, botk 
from native and American seed. There was an 
excess of 51,149 whole, and of 1,524 half bales, ixk 
1840 over 1839. 

C&nsumption of Cottton in ike United Statett not 

including any manufactured Weat of Virginia 

or South of the Potomac, except in Pitteburg 

and Richmond. 

Crop o^ 1826— '27, 103,483 bales. 

Crop of 1827— '28, 120,593 bale*. 

Crop of 1828— '29, 118,853 bales. 

Crop of 1829— '30, 126,512 bales. 

Crop of 1830— '31, 182,142 bales. 

Crop of 1831— '32, 173,800 bales. 

Crop of 1832— '33, 194,412 bales. 

Crop of 1833— '34, 196,413 bales. 

Crop of 1834— *35, 2 16,P88 bales. 

Crop ef 1835— '36, 236,733 bales. 

Crop of 1836— '37, 222,540 bales. 

Crop of 1837— '88, 246,061 bales. 

Crop of 1638— '39, 276,018 bales. 

Crop of 1839— '40, 295, 1«3 bales. 

Crop of 1840— '41, 297,288 bales. 

[Hazard's Register. 
JUxport of Cotton Manufactures of home manur 

facture from the United States, 



1835 $2,858,000 

1836. •2,255,000 

1837 2,831,000 



1838 $3,758,000 

1839 2^975,000 

1840 ••3|549,000 



Other Statements recently made to Congress, 
prove not less conclusively, the inportante to the 
planter of encouraging the home consumption ef 
bis cetton. The anccessful competition m.aintaiae4 
in this bretnoh of industry also shows that an assu- 
I ranee of the home market, has stimelated Ameri- 
can enterprize and skill, and that under such cir- 
cumstances, labor will find its reward, but net 
otherwise ; and also that it not only reduces the 
price of the article manufactured, but creates a su- 
perior article. 

It appears, also, that until lately our Cotton Map 
nufacturers have done a fair business ; but, within 
two years last past, the British Manufacturer has 
greatly injured the S. A. market for our sales, by 
sending their cheap goods there, made of their 
India Cotton, and marked with th'e names of Ame- 
rican ma,nuf€tcturer8. These can be made 2 or 3 
cents a yard cheaper. Their Cotton is obtained 
about four cents less than we give for ours ; and 
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th« price of labor is'^so ene cent a yard cheaper, 
aswepay deuble for the same work. All the 
coarse goods in Europe; it is thought, will seen be 
made of India Cetton, which, having the advan- 
tage of three cents j>er yard in price, will efTectu- 
«lly destroy our South American, if net our home 
market. 

The cotton mai^afacture, as an important branch 
ef American industry, takes ^ate from the year 
1816, under the specific or minimum duty of that 

year, and the intit)duction of the power loom those 

two important eiVents having been in fact contem- 
poraneous. Its^ rapid extension has been without 
parallel ia th0^ whole history of commerce. It 
reached the consumption of 100,000 bales in 1825, 
and now ameufats to 300,000 bales, or 120,000,000 
of pounds. The present consumption, is equal to 
the whole export of the United States up to the 
year 1820, ot the whole consumption of American 
cotton in Great Britain up to the same period, and 
exceeds our export to France previous to the year 
1840. The article first produced in any 'quantity 
was a novelty ia commerce. A fabric, stouter and 
lieavier than any thing heretofore in use, was pn>- 
<duced, and became a favorite article of consumption 
/from its first introduction. It soon became an ar- 
ticle of export to different parts of the world, which 
has continued to increase up to the present time.— 
In this ws^, it soon attracted the attention of British 
manufacturers, and became an object of imitation ; 
•and these imitations, under ^e name^of domestics, 
BOW constitute a very large branch of trade, but with 
ihis peculiarity : the British are enabled to use a 
cheaper material, the growth of India, mixed with 
a small proportion of American cottons, by which 
they furnish an article, very similar in appearance, 
at a lower price, but essentially inferior in teixture 
and durability. 

This superiority in quality has been so far ap- 
preciated in foreign countries as to cause a regu- 
lar increase in our experts of this description of 
tgeods, as will appear on reference to the annual 
«conamercial tables. There is no dombt, however, 
that the British inferior imitations find a sale in 
greater quantities in the same markets. It is 
worthy of remark, that the identical article of this 
^ninufacture, whidi seld at thirty cents in 1816, is 
now selling at 7^ cents the square yard. The ar- 
ticles- of oetton, sail duck, negro cottons, and cot- 
ton drilling, now articles of very large consumption, 
are also of wholly American origin, being entirely 
unknown in commerce imtil their production in 
this country. It is believed that this coarse de- 
scription of cottons can be manu&ctured in this 
eountiy as cheap or ch^iper than they can be made 
in Engluid /rom the same qualUy of eoUon; the 
difference in the value of the raw material in the 
two countries, estimated at fully two cents the 
pound, with some advantage in uie use of water 
power, being more than sufficient to balance the 
advantage of greater cheapness in the price o 
labor in England. 

It is probable that something more than one-half 
the quantity of cotton manufactured in the United 
States is employed in making the foregoing and 

'ndred descriptions of goods. 
Vnother important branch of the cotton manu- 
*re is the finer description of shirtings and 
white goods, of which very nearly the whole 



consumption of the country is supplied by our own 
manufacture, with the exception of light muslins. 

The branch of the mauumcture, however, most 
important and interesting in its character at the 
present time, in its comsection with the tariff, is 
unquestionably that of printed calicoes. This 
manu&cture was commmenced about the year 
1825 ; and so rapid has been its progress, that, 
from the most accurate calculaiioB, (accoidin|^ to 
the preceding table,) it new amounts to full one 
hnadred and fifty millions 'Of yards per annum, €€ 
the value of at least sixteen millions of doUarSr 
and employing a capital of twenty-five millions* 
There is no manufacture whatewr requiring » 
combination of so much mechanical and chemical 
skill as this. Its introduction has been attended 
with much labor and difficulty, with the outlay oF 
very heavy expenses.; but the object hag been ac- 
complished ; and we can challenge a comparisoa 
in this faln'ic, in designs and colors, with the mose 
beautiful produetions of France or England. 

The foregoing analysis will have shown thitt the- 
question of a protective tariff bears very differently 
OB different branches of the cotton manufacture. 
The eoaraer fabrics, with wbic^h we supply foreign 
nations at the rate of about three millions of dol- 
lars per annum, in free competition with the British, 
it is quite obrious,areveiy little, if any way, affected 
by any tariff whatever. The only effect of opeBing- 
our ports te this description of goods at a very low 
doty, or no duty at all, would be the influx of the 
inferior British imitations, made from Bengal cot- 
ton, which could of course be sold at a lower price, 
but which would prove tathe consumer intrinsically 
dearer than our own manufaftture,made from Ameri- 
can cotton. 

So far as relates to the finer qualities o£ plain 
cottons, a very moderate square yard duty will pro- 
tect the manufactures now in existence. . It is in 
refisrenoe to the article of printed calicoes^ and 
other fancy goods, that the question of the tariff 
assumes its chief importance. The minimum duty 
on dyed or printed cottons, under the acts of ]i828 
and 1832, was 8} cents the square yard, under 
which the manufacture has attained its present 
importance ; and ther^ is little doubt that it would 
have been carried still farther, but for the act of 
March, 1833, by which this protection has heea 
gradually reduced, and for the uncertainty what 
may be our legislation for the future. 

A specific duty of six cents the squaire yard we«dd 
pibbably be sufficient to protect the lower branches 
of this manufacture, embracing the laiger portion 
of it, and in which competition has carried down 
prices to the lowest average rate of profit in other 
branches of business. But it becomes a questioik 
of general expediency, whether policy does not roi- 
quire such protection as shalP secure the production 
of the more expensive and beautiful of these fabrics 
in this country. ' The means and facilities eodst. 
But in this description of goods, more than most 
others, the application of capital to it will depend 
on the. rate o£ protection. Thp aeti^al ocpense of 
printing calicoes varies- very little between this 
country and Europe ; it is, however, something ia 
their favor. But in the supply of articles of fancy^ 
where so much depends on taste, and where so 
great an outlay of capital is necessary for its grati- 
fication, it will hardly be undertaken without a rea 
sonable assurance of having the market, withoat the 
interference of heavy foreign importation, which, xr 
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articles of this kind, which do not admit of being 
keld over firom seasoB to season; might prove wholly 
ruinoQS. We would not suggest carrying this prin* 
ciple to an extreme ; but we are warranted, from 
the experience of the past; in belidving that a spe- 
cific duty of ten cents the square yard would almost 
immediately furnish an abundant supply of the 
higher class of prints, at rates qwite a» cheap bjb 
they can be imported. 

The point, however, which we would respect- 
fully urge upon Congress is, that the duty. What- 
ever its rate, should be specific, either in the form 
of one fixed duty on the sqflare yard on all cotton 
manufactures, only discriminating between these 
which are and those which are net dyed or print- 
ed ; or, as in the existing law, imder the form of 
« minimum, with an ad valorem duty on all goods 
costing above a specific rate. The first mode has 
the advantage of simplicity, and is much more 
«qual in its operation than would be supposed 
without an accurate examination into the facts of 
the case. 

The difference in value between fine and coarse 
goods being by the yard not very great, the addi- 
tional labor applied • to the former is in a great 
measure compensated by the less quantity of stock 
which they contain. Thus the superficial value 
of stout negro cloth, or drilling, will be found 
about equal to that of the fine sMrting or printing 
«loth. Should this mode be adopted, and such a 
duty be imposed as considerations of revenue 
«lone would dictate, it would afford a very ample 
protection to the existing manufacture, without 
'4eing liable to the charge of imposing a burden en 
any portion of the community whatever. For we 
-assert and ehallenge inquiry into the fact, that, 
for all the ^ common purposes of life, our present 
manufacturesL of cotton are intrinsi jally as cheap 
or cheaper than they can be fiirnished from any 
part of the world. 

The only result of any arrangement of the tariff 
which should, in fact, have the efiect to bring into 
the country any additional importation of this de- 
-Scription g{ manufactures would be the introduc- 
tion of fabrics made from the inferior ^^otton of 
India instead of our own, or, in the case of print- 
«ed calicoes^ the introduciionof more flimsy aibric, 
with false and' fugitive colors, offering a tempta-. 
tion of eheapness to the unskilful, but substituting 
articles intrinsically dearer to the consumer than 
-our own manufacture. / 

By official returns from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it appears that the average ef the last four 
years gives 21,852,618 as the number of square 
-yards of dyed or printed goods imported^ costing, 
not exceeding the present minimum, of thir^-five 
cents the square feet ; giving an average of over 
-twenty cents the square yard as the actual cost of 
^s description of goods, and leaving the amount 
of 1,589,509 dollars, or one-feurth of the whole 
quantity imported, as costing over thirty-five cents 
ue square yard. Suppose that considerations of 
revenue should estabUsh thirty per cent, on the 
cost as a proper rate of dnty, and the principle be 
> adopted of one specific rate of duty— the forego- 
ing data show that a duty of about eight cents die 
square yard would be the rate to give that average 
■result. 

It may be observed, that there are »• objects of 
impintation which can more properly be 
■ aated luxuriesi and on that ground vubject 
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high rate of duty, than the finer class of fanciful 
prints which are now imported ; neither is there 
any article in which there is more liability to 
frauds on the revenue under an ad valorem duty. 

The importation of white cottons is now very 
small; the average of the last four years being 
1,415,893 dollars in value, of which, six millions 
of square yards cost on the average seventeen 
cents, leaving something less than 400,000 dollars 
costing over thirty cents the square yard. Con- 
siderations of ihere revenue would fix a uniform 
square yard duty at five or six cents at least. If 
it is thought expedient to encourage the manufac- 
ture of muslins, a stiU higher duty would be 
proper. 

We cannot urge upon Congress too earnestly 
our conviction that, whether in reference to reve- 
nue alone, or thesprotection of our interests, the 
duties should be specific, either in one fixed duty 
by the sauare ffrd, or in die form of » minimum, 
under which toi^ manufacture has risen to its 
present importance. We would prefer the lowest 
possible minimum duty to a simple duty of thirty 
per cent, ad valorem. The skill requisite to an 
accorate knowledge of die value of printed cot- 
tons presents and insuperable obstacle to a heme 
valuation at our numerous ports of entry, on any 
principle approaching equality, and no article af- 
fords greater facility for frauds under any ad va- 
lorem duty. 

Withont going into a general consideration of 
the principles in support of the system of so ad- 
justing the duties on imports as - to favor the in- 
dustry of our own country, we cannot refrain from 
calling your attention to the si|^nal triumph of 
these principles, and the great c^vantages which 
the country derives from them, when applied, as 
in the case of the cotton manufacture, under cir^ 
cumstances of the most favorable duuncter. The 
raw material was the production of our own 
country. The improvements in its manufactures, 
one of the proudest triumphs of human art, re- 
quired die ouday of great capital in the necessary 
machinery; for propelling which, our streams of 
water furnished a power unappreciated, if not un- 
known. The tariff of 1816 and of 1828 were 
successively enacted, giving the most ample pro- 
t^tibn to tlie manufacture. What has been the 
result? The facts already stated — the applica- 
tion of capital to the manufacture with a power 
«nd rapidity without any precedent. The calling 
into action a mess ef human labor, previously dor- 
mint and inactive ; and all this with a constant 
reduction in the price of the commodities pro- 
duced, and an extension of the application of 
this, our great staple, to new products and uses. 
Will any political economist pretend that these ef- 
fects would have followed without the stimulus of 
a protective tariff ? No, It was the assurance of 
a home market which gave confidence to capital- 
ists, and has thus produced these results, it has 
thus produced that competition which has reduced 
prices and profits to the lowest possible points. 

It is true that all branches of the cotton manu- 
facture are at present in a state of miserable de- 
pression. Notwithstanding the low price of the 
raw material, our stocks have accumulated to a 
most inconvenient dagree, and, without the slight- 
est hope of profit, threaten us with heavy loss. 
We attribute this depression in a great measui^ 
to the deranged state ofthe currency throagboatfd 
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fieat a part of the United States, and the ghttted 
state of fereigo mukett, aiisiag, but of over prop 
doetion, and our trade in this braooh ef manofac- 
ture in England ; but it is not to be concealed that 
the late rmluction of ibe tariff, with the conse: 
qnent heavy importations, and the. uncertainty 
which hangs over the proceedings of Congress on 
tfaut question, add very mu6h to the gloom andap- 
prehensions which now attach to this interest, it 
would seem to be no time to try new experiments 
with this great interest^ when tbe whole or princi- 
pal e£kct of so cutting, down. the tariff as to in- 
crease the imports of cotton manufkctures would 
be the substitution of goods; made ' from inferior 
foreign cotton, in f^e piSe of our own better sta- 
ple. ' That such a policy should be sustained by 
the representatives of the c4tton-growing States, 
at the veiy moment when Grtoat Britain is strain^ 
ing every nerve to supply herself with this staple 
from her owik dominions, and with grsat apparent 
fluocess, would imply such a self-sacrificiog devq- 
votidn to abstract theories as is, we believe, with-r 
out example in the histeiy of di^' world. 

In conclusion, we confidently rely on the wisdom 
of Congress, in the proposed arrangement of the 
tariff, to protect. the interest of both planter and 
manufacturer from the injury which would result 
to both from a 'deiangement of ibe system 
which, so advantageously to them and to the 
whole country, has grown up^ under our previous 
legislation. . - 

From the same statements before i the Commit- 
ter ef Congress, it appears thafi cotton factories 
have not paid 5 per cent on the capital invested. 
It is the Sulcus of the /foreign manu&otures, 
thrown suddenly intio our market, and disposed of 
j at auction, that does the greatest injury to our cot- 
ton and all other manufactures; the lew prised 
cottons abroad, witness thinks, are made of the 
cheap India cotton ; goods can be made of that ar- 
ticle and sent into this country much cheaper than 
the same same goods can be afforded for, made of 
our own cotton. India cotton bears in England 
about two>thirds the price -^f American; under a 



duty of twenty per ceni^ the English can drive «a 
ont of our own. market with goods made of India 
cotton. As good a quality of goods cannot be made 
of India cotton as of ou|y ; for such low priced cot» 
tous an oidinary ad valorem duty would not be a 
protecfion} it should be specific on a valuatien.-— 
F>rom Uie low price at which the inferior goods are 
made abroad out of the cheap cotton and low labor, 
and of their large surplv^fes sent ever^ these would 
very much interfere with eur own articles- Cheap 
goods, muslins, .&C' are sent in here invoiced at 1 
1*2 or 2 cents per yard, on which the 2Q per cent 
duty, would be anaere nothing; these, probably, 
cannot be manufactured M cheap— rbut fiom their 
pauper population and large surplus, they are obli- 
ged to send them abroad to be sold at any price.— 
There are, by the census, over, 2,000,000 cotton 
spindles in tha United States; an^ about one.fifth or 
the cotton crop is manufactured ia this country. — 
If .our cotton mannlactories were, all stopped, our 
entire consumption, of cotton goods would all di— 
mintsh one-half of the pieseat amoant, qn account 
of our inability to purchase. According to witness'' 
observation, whet ever the duties have^beea pro- 
hibitory, the reduction,, of price in this country has 
been greater than: in ether articles — for instance, 
coarse: cottons, nails, boots, coarse shoes, le athr 
(&c. The reason for this is, that the security of the 
home market has created jS home competition and 
enterprize that has operated more on prices than 
when the articles might be imported. . 

CALICO PRINTING/ 

The number of Calico Printing Establishments 
in tke United States is 37, with 120 machines, 
and 626 tables, printing 101,300 piecesTof 30 yards 
each, weekly; or 5,267,600 pieces, or 158,028,00« 
yards per annum; which, at an average of 11 cents- 
per yard, is |] 6,500,000. 
Capital for manufacturing the above 

quantity of cloth $17,500,000 

Capital for priming «..,.. 7,500,000 

Total......^ : $25,000,000 



Value of Cotton Goods imported annuaUy from 1835 to 1840. 



Dyed, printed 
and colored.. 



10,610,722 
12,192,980 
7,087,270 
4»217,551 
9,000,216 
3 93,694 



White. 



2,738,493 
2,766,787 
1,611,398 

980,142 
2,154,931 

917,101 



Hosiery 
gloves, inittg, 
and bindings. 



906,369 
1,358,608 
1,227,267 

768,856 
1,879,783 

792,078 



Twist, Yarn, 
and Thread 



544,473 
555.290 
404,603 
222,114 
779,004 
387,095 



Markeens di- 
rect from Chi- 
na. 



9,021 

28,348 

35,990 

27,049 

3,772 

1,102 



All other man' Total valae. 
ufactures. 



558,507 
974,074 
744,313 
384,616 
874,691 
513,414 



15,367,585 
17,876,087 
11,110.841 

6,5^9,330 
14,692,397 

6,504,484 



Cottons. 






Dyed, printed, or colored, not 
exceeding thirty-five cts per 
square yard. 



Square yards. 



39,691,043 
44,577,811 
23,549,575 
15,605,733 
32,559,271 
15,618,092 



CosU 



$8,715,939 
9,394,133 
5,124,786 
3,133,876 
6,612,315 
2,968,719 



White, not exceeding 30 cents 
per square yard. 



■ ( II' 



Square Yards. 



14,243,926 
12,344,921 
5.119,408 
4,634,309 
9,859,151 
4,393,341 



Cost 



$2,354,192 

2,114,328 

931,482 

779,366 

1,728,754 

698,088 



Cotton twist, yam and thread. 



Unbleached and uncol- 
ored, not above 60 cents 
per pound. 


POTGDdS. 


Cost 


7,566 

854 

39,486 

12,090 

678 

127,416 


$2,972 
451 

10,318 

7,053 

314 

28,848 



Bleached or colored, not 
above 75 cents per lb. 



Pounda 



285,127 
271,587 
150,201 

91,737 
168,778 

96,339 



Coat 



$128,018 
133,434 
63,868 
37,47S 
64,614 
S3,646> 



Cotton..: Tobacco. 
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The {argoing table pves, for the average of the 
]ait four years, whole impert of dyed, printed and 
colored cottons $6,049,433, costing not exceeding 
85 cents the square yard $4,459,924 ; nuin|>er of 
square yards 21,852,618, at an average cost of 
20 41-100 cents per square yard ; leaving of those 
costing over 35 cents the square yard die annual 
value of $1,689,509 } but the yards not being given 
no average of the CQst can be made. 

Whole import; of white cottons $1,415,^93, costr 
ing not exceeding 30 cents the square yard $1,034,- 
422 ; number of square yards 6,001,302, at an ave- 
rage cast of 17 2-100 cents the square yard ; leav- 
ing of those costing over 30 cents the square yard 
the annual value of $381,491, of which the aver> 
.age cost cannot be given. 
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TO^ACCO. 

We give the following cogent remarks and facts 
reeently communicated to the Congressional Com- 
mittee en Manufaetuies^ ]l>y P. Triplett, Esq. : 

To protect American commerce and the pro- 
'ducts of American industry from foreign prohibi- 
tions, duties and regulations, by eouotarvaiUng du 
ties, all other means having &iled te accomplish 
that object, I believe is a duty now eojeiaed as 
well by the tntercsf as the Aonor of our cenntry. 

Previous to the formation of the present Censti- 
tntion, the impossibiltty of the seVeial States, 
while acting each for itself, proteoting thar com* 
meroe and the products of uieir industry^ when 
shipped to foreign ports^ from dieprohibitonA, bur- 
densome duties,' and oppressive regulatiens impo- 
sed on them l/f foreign satidnB, was felt and ac- 
knowledged by all aJB one ef the greatest evils aris- 
ing from the then existing state of Unagd; and a 
strong anxiety to have this evil cotreeted is known 
to have been one of the strongest inducements to 
the fbrmacien of the present Constitution, and be- 
yond all question was one «f the chief arguments 
urged for its adoption by the States. 

No wen informed man will contend that the Con- 
stitution wwuld ever have been accepted by the 
people, if it had not contained the clause by which 
the pewer and the correlative duty ef regulating 
coHuneroe with foreign nations was taken from the 
aeveral States and bestowedcn Congress, as one of 
-the departments ef the Federal Government. 

Although the oppressions on our eommerce from 
these prohibitions, duties, and regulations, of 
nearly every nation in Europe, have been contin- 
ued ever sinqd the Constitution granted the power 
«nd imposed the duty on Congress df regulating 
commerce with foreign' nations, yet, up to this 
time, that duty remains undischarged; and each 
foreign nation, without any regard to reciprocity 
or equality of duties, has been permi^e^ to take 
counsel wholly from its avarice, without any re- 
gard to justice, until they have ceased to fear 
that our Oovemment will seek redress by the only 
means in its power to enforce it. ■ 

The result of this abandoipne.nt of its duty by 
Congress, and leaving commerce to take care of 
itself, aided by such assistance as .the Executive 
department has been able to give it by exercising 
the equivocal power of regulating our conunerce 
with foreign nations by treaty stipulations, has 
.been sach as was natotally to be expected ; and 
we find that these exactions have increased^ tj^D^- 
at this time, the following facts exist: 



The predu<ie of the labor of the citizens of the 
United States shipped to the various nations «f 
Europe, amounting annually to abot $90,000,000, 
pays an average tax of over 100 per cent., while 
the productions of all European nations imported 
into the United States, amounting annually to about 
$100,000,000, pay an average tax or duty of less 
than 20 per cent. 

In other words, from the productions of the lar 
boir of the citizens of the united States, from ' 
which those who own the soil and perform the la- 
bor of producing and transporting the produce te 
market receive $90,000,000, foreign nations, by 
means of duties levied in- different yrays, receive 
$98,000,000. 

It is not to be wondered that the agriculturists 
of the United States have not prospered in {^c- 
portion to their industry, when they do not receive 
one-half the benefit of their own labor. 

With a genial cliniate, a rich soil, and industry 
and economy oq the part of our planters and far- 
mers, unsurpassed by any in the world, their ag^ 
gregate prosperity and wealth is far less than time 
of the owners of the soil in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, or any nation in Europe, exercising the 
siitme skill and industry in the cultivation of the 
earth. It is the duty of the Representatives in 
Congress te inquire into the cause from whence 
tliis effect springs, and apply the. remedy, if one 
can he found wilJbin their powca'f 

I have endeavored to find eut this cause, and 
sincerely believe it principally, if not wholly, pro- 
ceeds froni the fact that our farmers and planters 
are not permitted to trade with the subjects ef 
foreign nations on equal and reciprocal terms; but 
on the contrary, they or their agents are com- 
pelled to give biore than one-half of the produce 
of their farms and plantations, or, what is the 
same thing to them, more than ene-half the money 
it would sell for, to obtain the privilege of import- 
ing and selling the remainder in Europe, while 
the citizens of European nations give less than 
one-fifth of the produce of their labor for the 
privilege of importing and selling the remainder 
in the United States. 

In figures, the matter stands thus : . 
The products of American industry 

sell in Europe, after deducting 

freight and charges, except duties, 

for (in round numbers) $204,500,000 

Of which we receive. : - . 91,000,000 

And lose, in paying duties, ........ 113,500,009 

The products of European industry i 
seu in the United States, after de- 
ducting freight and other charges, 

except duties, for 90,000,000 

Of which the Europeans receive... 73,000,000 

And lose, in paying duties 17,000,000 

Showing the average amount of duties levied by 
the nations of Europe on our exportations to them 
to be upwards of six and a half times as great as 
the average amount of our duties levied on their 
exportations to the United States. 

Btft, great and unjust as this^ inequality is on 
the total amount of expoitations from the United 
States, it becomes still mo>r|^ s^rtlii^ jn its man- 
ifest injus^ ;ifheii exanined m-fq ■fh'^W^ 
5ltar export, the staple, to a greiit extent^ i^if 
several particiilar States. Unmanufactured te- 
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bacco pays in Great Britain, since the 15th of 
llay, 1840, a duty of 75 cents ^r pound, or up- 
waids of 1,250 per cent., valuuig the pound of 
tobacco at six ceats ; In Austria, within a fraction 
ef 60 cents per pound, or 1,00 per cent. ; in Prus- 
sia, ZOi cents per pound, or upwards of 500 per 
cent. ; and France levies, by her Regie, or indi- 
rect duty, about one dollar per pound, or l,666f 
per cent. 
On the amount of average annual va- ^ 

lue of tobacco shipped from the 

United States for the years 1889 

and 1840 to wit, on $9,225,145 

There is levied by the other Euro- 
pean nations an annual tax of*. 32,463,540 
Showing che amount for which 

American tobacco sells in Europe, 

exclusive of freight and ether 

charges, except duties, to be.... 41,688,685 
Of which foreign Governments retain upwards of 
three-fourths, and the tobacco planters receive 
less than one-fourth. 

After ^his plain statement of facts, is it to be 
wondered at that the tobacco-growing States 
have increased in population and wealth less than 
any other of the agricultural States of the Union, 
and th^it ^e whole agricultural community of the 
whele Union, considering the productiveness of 
the soil, the capital, industry, skill, and economy 
used, have increased in prosperi^ less than either 
the mercantile or manufacturing portions of their 
fellow-citizentf f No individual or communis can 
prosper, unless they get at a fair proportion of the 
benefit of their own labor. 

I cannot persuade myself there is one Ameri- 
can statesman who will not acknowledge that a 
corrective must be found for this evil; and, before 
they can with propriety object to the remedy now 
proposed, it is their du^ to propose one equally or 
more likely to prove efficient. 

Entreaty, protests, attempts at negotiation, 
urged with a zeal and ability by our Government 
at home and oiur ministers abroad, equal to the 
importance of the subject, for fifty years, have 
failed, and there is no other remedy but counter- 
vailing duties. f 

In the words of Mr. Jefferson, in a report he 
made to Congress en the 16th of December, 1798, 
on the subject of commercial privileges and re- 
strictions, ** Should any nation, contrary to our 
wishes, suppose it may better find its advantage 
by continuing its system of prohibitions, duties, 
and regulations, it behooves us to protect our citi- 
seas, their commerce and navigation, by counter 
prohibiiions, duties and regulatione, also. Free 
commisTce and ' navigation are not to be given in 
exchange for restrictions and vexations ; nor are 
they likely to produce a relaxation of them." 

My own opinion is, that an additional duty of 
ten pei cent,, w^th a prosdective annual increase 
of five per cent, on such articles as might be se- 
lected by the committee, when imported from na- 
tions of whose prohibitions and duties we have 
cause to complain, with a proviso that such addi- 
tional duties should cease with a cessation of the 
regulations and duties of which we complain, 
would speedily bring the relief we desire. 

The average annual consumption of Great Brit- 
tain for 1838 and 1339, of the leaf tobacco of the 
United States, may be fairly estimated at 18,000 
hogsheads annually, which, at 1,200 pounds, is 



21,600,000 pounds. The duty on which, at 
three shillings per pound; renders a iiett reyenne 

of. £3,240,000 

Licenses....*...-"*.... 52,000 

Nettrevenue 3,292,000 

Charge of collecting, estimated at.. 270,000 

Gross revenue £3,562,000 

Which, at |4 85 per ponnd sterling, is equal to 
117,275,700— being equal to about two-thirds of 
tse expenses ef their naoy, and about equal to 
the whole expenses of the Government of the 
United States of America. 

In 1837 the monopoly of tobacco produced to 
the French treasury a nett profit of 59,000,000 
francs, equal to $11,013,333. The profits gained. 
by the 25,852 authorised retailers amounted to 
11,809,773 francs, equal to $2,204,490. 

Russia levies a duty of over 200 per cent.;- 
England over 800 per cent. ; in a great part of 
Germany near 100 per cent, on first cost; and. 
France, Spain, Italy and Austria, derive enormoua 
profits from their system of monopoly. . It may 
safely be said that Europe teviee a revenue d^ 
about 30 millions of dollars on about 100,000 
hogsheads of American tobacco, which cost in th& 
United States about 7 miliions* These enormoua 
duties and restrictions are of the most serious in- 
jury to our agricultural commercial interests r- 
the the total nett revenue of the United. States,, 
derived from all articles of importations from all 
parts of the world, aococding to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the two years end- 
ing 31st December, 1838, was an average of $16,- 
866,017. ^^^ 

STATISTICAL TABLE shovoing the aggre-- 
gate amount of Manufactures of fobabco, i»«m- 
her of Persons Employed and Capital Invested 
in the United States, 

aa^j gas « 

III 1?^ -8 

Bastbrm States. : ? ? : B S. 

Maine $18,150 87 $6,050 

New-Hampshire... 10 500 17 2,100 

Massachusetts 176,264 286 90.500 

Rhode Island 71,560 123 34,900 

Connecticut 122,684 233 67,875 

Vermont^..... .... .---,. 

Total 399,158 696 201,425 

NoftTHXRN Middle States. 

New York 831,570 669 395,530 

New Jersey 92,600 106 .47,590 

Pennsylvania 550,159 950 287,859 

Total -.1,474,329 1,725 730,979 

SouTHKRir Middle States. 

Delaware 17 34 5,800 

Maryland 232,000 278 125,100 

Viipnia 2,406,67 1 ^ 3,342 1,526,080 

North Carolina 189.168 482 91,065 

Total....: 2,827,856 4,136 1,748,045 

Cotton GROwiim States. 

South Carolina 3,500 7 5,000 

Georgia 9,563 33 6,313 

Alabama 2,260 2 ...... 

Mississippi.. ...... 10 •• •••••• 

Louisiana 150.000 414 95,000 

Tennessee 89.462 259 247,475 

Total 264,795 "tIF 353,788 



7h^aeeo....Ola$s, 
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STATISTICS. 
Valoa 
WuTKRir States 

Kentockj 413,585 

Okio w 212,818 

Indiana ^... €5,659 

Illineis 10,139 

Missouii 89,996 



[Ckmtinaed. 
CmKiaratd. 

230,400 

68,810 

24,706 

3,093 

51,755 

250 

1,750 

5^240 

•••••• 

16,950 

Total.. .^ 845,747 1,112 402,954 

SUt>PLEMENTARY STATISTICS ON 

GLASS. 

Cost of Materials for mak- 
ing a blast of 7,200 box- 
as of window glass, in an 
Spot fbmaca $9,916 80 

Laborfordo 19,640 40 



Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Iowa .•••.••••••.• 

District of Columbia 



750 

5,000 

10,480 

40 

37,280 



587 

187 

88 

24 

188 

8 

12 

21 

2 



29,557 20 

There are establishments enough in the country 
t# supply the domestic demands. Under a greater 
oreductiott then f#ur> tenths the glass manufacturers 
«anii€it exist in this . country, the difficulties arising 
principally from the price of labor. Labor con- 
stitutes a little orer twe-thirds the cost of the ma- 
nufacture. - The additional cost ef soda ash, which 
is aH imported, gives some addition lo the cost of 
4he manufacture. The risk, insurance, or wear 
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and tear of property and materials; to cover 
which and make a fair profit, the manaftctursr 
should receive 15 per cent, en his business. The 
Tariff should be modified so as to make an addi- 
tional duty of ene-third on extra thick wijad<|w- 
glass ; thus, of ordinary glass, sixteen thicknesses 
make an inch. The French make a glass whidi 
goes about twelve thicknesses to the inch, which 
pays no more duty than the thin, although it sells 
for sbout 50 per cent. more. There are 10 win* 
dew-glass establishments, having about 14 furna- 
ces, in New Jersey, which employ about 650 
workmSn, and support a population of ever 2,300 
persons, who obtain their provisions firom the 
neighborisg country. The glass establishments 
ale in a sandy part of the country, which would 
otherwise be buren and of little value. A num- 
ber of glass factories have gone down, under the 
reduction of the tariff— three in New Jersey. 

The following will be the duties after June 30, 
18 42, at 20 per cent., on the foreign costs and 

charges, vis : 

Daty under act of 1838. 
Vials and bottles not exceedbg 6 oz., 20 cts. |1 75 
Do do over 6 and under 16 oz. 50 cts. 2 25 
<3hreen and black bottles, not exceeding one 

quart, $1 ;••• 

Green and black bottles, exceeding one 

quart, $1 50.... •.••••••..••••••^•.. 

5 gallon demijohns and carboys, a piece 

15 cents ..••.....•••.•«•....•••••• 

5 gallon demijohns and carboys, of smaller 
from 5 to 10 cents..... 



2 00 

2 50 

25 



size. 
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A Table showing tk€ duHe§ on Foreign Window Glass. 
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1835. 


1837. 


1830. 


1841. 
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P*^i 


Sizes. 


CssthiFrasee. 


issa. 


Dec 8L 


DecSL 
1-ltt. 


Dec 81. 
" I-IO. 


Dec 31. 

148. 


Dec. 31. 
3-10. 


Jane 88. 
3101 


"if 
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Per 50 feet. 


Pr.SOft. 


Dob. cts. 


Dotaxttk 


Dolseta 


Doiacts. 


Dols.cU. 


Cento. 


Pel 50 ft' 


6 by 8 to 




















8 by 10 


8 firancs « $1 49 


$150 


1 38 - 


1 26 - 


1 14- 


1 02 - 


66 - 


30 


72 


8 by 11 to 




















10 by 12 


8 francs SB 1 49 


1 75 


1 61 - 


1 46 - 


1 31 - 


1 17 - 


73 - 


29 


88 


10 by 13 


8 francs as 1 49 


2 00 


1 83 - 


1 66 - 


1 49 - 


1 32 J 


81 - 


30 


$1 02 


10 by 14 to 




















18 by 20 


12 francs ^ 2 23 


2 00 


1 84i - 


1 69 


1 53i- 


1 38 - 


91i| 


45 


93 


12 by 22 to 


















> 


28 by 32 


14 40-100 fr.»^ 68 


2 00 


1 85 2^ 


1704-5 


1561-5 


1 41 3^ 


97 4-5 


54 


88 


28 by 36 to 




) 














34 by 42 24 francs »»4 46 1 2 08 


1 89 \1 78 


1 67 


1 56 


1 23- 


90 


66 



The difierence between the duty prsirious to the 
reduction on the 31st December, 1841, and the 
duty after the reduction to be made on the 30 th 
.June next, will be from— > 

6 by 8 to 8 by 10.. ..$1 44 p« 100 ftat. 

8 by 11 to 10 by 12.. 

10 by 13 

10l]^14tol8by20.. 

12 by 22 to 28 by 32.. 

28 by 36 to 34 by 42.. 
oor an average of 1 70 per 100 feet. 

The importatioii of glass since the year 1820 



1 76 


do. 


2 04 


de. 


1 86 


de. 


1 76 


de. 


1 32 


do. 



.into the United States has, with hardly any 
caption, been shipped en the foreign maaufacts- 
rers' account, and consigned to their ageitts, a 
large part arriving in foreign vessels. Attempts 
have repeatedly been made by American mei^ 
chants to import on their own account, but they 
have in all cases soon relinquished the attempt, as 
they could supply themselves cheaper firom the 
agents of foreign manufacturers in this countiy. 

The manufacture of fUnt glass was b^gun in 
this countiy in 1817, but did not extend or flou- 
rish until 1824. From that period it extended 
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rapidly tilf 1836. At that period the iacieased 
importation of ferei^ f last, which stiH eoiiiiiives, 
depreMed the husinet t, and redaeed the iramber 
of manufactories. 

The tonnage employed for transpertation of ma- 
nufactured goods annually, is estimated at 4,800 
tons, equal to constant employment of 450 tons. 
Glass shipped to foreign ceuntries, 700 tons, equal 
to constant employment of one yessel of 100 tons. 

In consequence of the gradual reductioa of the 
tariff, the quantity of imported glass hasincreaaed, 
and frokn the year 1836, the manufactories have 
declined, and at the present day it has to struggle 
against the large importation of glass under frau- 
dulent inyoicei, as the laigo sdzures in New 
York in 1839, will prove. ; 

The duties on cut glass hy the act of 1832, were 
three oenta per pound, and 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem OB cut glass, and 20 per cent, ad valorem, 
•pd two .cents per pound on plain glass. The 
two cents specific duty was laid to counteract the 
Briti»h Government bounty, equal te three cents 
per pound. The English government taxes the 
glass manufacturers with an excise duty of £49 
•teriing on one hundred pounds weight of glass 
made by them ; but if they export the same to a 
foreign country, they are repaid the £49 sterling 
and a clear bounty of ten shillings and six pence 
per 100 pounds is paid to the exporter. This . is 

Sual te three cents per pound of glass po expert- 
; and this bounty is not derived from aay tax 
on materials used by the manufacturer, but is, in 
the fkll sense cf the word, a clear bounty to en- 
courage the ooBBumption of fuel, niaterials, and 
hibor, and to enable the exporter to be a saecessfbl 
competitor in foreini countries. 

To prove the efl»ct of 23 per cent, ad valorem 
duty on imported glass, I will take for example an 
fivoice of flint tumblers, (for tumblers emer large- 
ly into the consumption of glass in this countiy,) 
and say 1,000 doxen flint tumblers at Is. ^d. ster^ 
ling (the usual price entered at our custom-house,) 
|3<0. 20 per cent, at £480 sterling, is duty 
$72. The avenge weight of flint tumblers, as en- 
tered at custom-house, is 5,M0 pounds per 1,000 
doaen, whicb^ at l^s. &d, the cwt.,-as bounty 
paid upon exports in England, amounts to $165, 
being ninety-three dollars more than th« 20 per 
cent. duty. 

These flint tumblers are of the beat kind and 
most costly, of plain glass; but the bulk of the 
importation is in t€Ue tumblers, wfaii:^ weig-h the 
same, but never cost more than two-thirds the 
iprice of the flint glass, which, on that scale, will 
reduce our duty one-third and bring the seventy- 
two dollar duty down to forty-eight dollars ; but 
the bounty of three cents per pound being the 
•ame, as no distinction is made faietween rough or 
common glass or the best of plain flint glass, 
gives the importer fllT-^more than enough to pay 
freight, shipping charges, breaking, and expense 
of opening. 

Thus the manufacturer in England ean place, 
at that rate of duty, all his plain glass in this coun- 
try at less than the cost of^ materials and labor te 
hhn in England. The importation of glass has 
been steadily on the inerease in this country since 
1836. 

Tha policy of the English Government in gran^ 
iag the l>ounty on rude or coarse glass, the same as 
«ii the best Uthed, ii to enable the manufacturer 



to, export the greatest quantity of produce of their 
soil, say in labor, fuel, lead, soda ash, silex, clay,. 
&«., &c., all these being the product of England, 
The tariff of 1832 gave the maniifaeturers of glaaa 
a protection of two cents per pound on plain, 
and SO per cent* ad valorem en cut glass ; thraa 
cents per pound and 30 per cent, ad valorem.— > 
This cannot beeonsldered unreasonable, for it 
never prevented importations to the extent pf half 
the coniumption in the country. 

The true mode .tafavor tho honest importer, and 
to add to the revenue, at the same time giving rea- 
sonable protectien to the manufacturer, would bo to 
place all the duty in a specific form. The 
amount of ^Missouri or Western pig lead that 
would be required for aili the glass consumed in 
this country will not fhll short of 7,000,000 lbs., 
and would probably for exceed that amount. 

SHOE AND LEATHER BUSINESS. 

Thk Sbox akd Liathir BTfsiirxss of Massa- 
CBUSXTT8 piesents some important facts in con- 
nection with this branch of industry, which meriu 
a place' among the statistical infermatien embraoed 
in this vohime. It u undoubtedly the largest ma 
nofactnring interest in the country, producing 
commodities to the amount of more tiian $50,000,^ 
000 annually, and giving employment to no less 
than 100,000 persoas. 

The statistics of Massachusetts show that that 
State alone can produee annually $18,000,000- 
worth of boots, shoes, and leather, and in the 
production of these articlea employs no less than- 
40,000 persons. 

This, vast business is carried on without any 
connexion with corporate institutions, being sus- 
tained entirely by individual enterprise. No ma- 
chinery is employed, steam and water power being 
inapplicable to the produetion of these articles.— 
Thus it will besecn^ that unless protected by go- 
vernmental duties, our laborers must compete huid 
to baud with the pauper labcff of Europe, which 
they cannot do. as successfully as ia those branchea 
of industry in which machinery can be brought to 
operate. It appears, by careful investigation, that 
at least 40 per cent, of our products are manual 
labor, a large pr^ortion of wbiehis performed by 
women ; the State of Massachusetts alone em- 
ploying 15,000 females in the business which we 
represent. 

Unleas pr ot i t ed by governmental datiea above 
20 per cent, ad valorem, it will be impossible ta 
compete with the productions of England, France,, 
and Germany, o|riog to the extremely low price 
of laborthere.- ^It appciira that, during tho reduc- 
tion of dutiea ;nnder the provisions of the compriK 
mise act, importsltops have greatly .iacr^ased ; and 
since the last reduction of tlucetantba, the arrivals 
have been much laiger than at any previous pe- 
riod. 

One gentleman in Boston, who, in 1835, aM 
but $300 wortb of French boots, in 1841 imported 
and sold $10,000 worth of the same article. 

Orders are now going out to Germany for a 
coarse description of goods, giving evidence that 
the cheaper articles of Europe are te be thrown 
into our oaarket, as well as the fine productions of 
Franee. The relative cost in the two markets is ss- 
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SS to 100, and the rdK^ve cost of German Sheet 
iiitiUleM. '■■<-:.. 

That the dmaes be tpedfic if a point that we 
would pioM as oae of the greatest impertaoce, 
both as re^rdsthe prolectien of our manaftietaiey 
tnd the revenn^which that protection proposes to 
fiise, to preveBt the frands" and inpositieos whieh 
■re practised upon theatitfaorittes of the country, to 
mvent o<ir merdiants from being driven out of our 
ownimpdrtiBg market hy the Hianagement of Ak 
fvifB moKopoiiste.^ 

The Flranoh' viaimfaAtarer wishes to send an 
hifoioe 6f boots ^' to this coutry 9 he has them 
paclted in cases « lends them to some yillafe a few 
nites hdm Farit^, aad at a Ibw hoars' notice feells 
thsm at aactioB -| his agent is the only bidder ; he 
boys them at a . ji^e which iates him 75 per 
xent.ef the doty fi wiluH have paid on the 'true 
invoice. Stall fals invoice is tme, sffrom to by the 
ancdeneer, and ear laws can charge him witk no 
wrong. ' * - 

As ad valorem duties are upon coat and charges, 
the foreign importer can get his goods olear of 
port 10 per cent less than- our asenhaatraad the 
duty cmiitted besides* Xaooaaideratbnoif this the 
IbUowing duties are recommended: 

Iisdies' silk shoes and slippers $0 25 

Lsdies' prunella, stuff^ kid, leather, moroc- 
co, and other materials......... 90 

C!hi]dren's pnin«I|a,v.stnff, kid, leather, mo- 
rocco,.8Bd etfieramteriab.. •••••••«.. 12 

<3entlemeas' beets and bootees.... 1 25 

Ladies' boots and bootees ....•• 50 

Ocntlemens' partially manufactured booti, 

bootees and shoes...... •...• X 00 

Ladies' partially manufactured boots, bee- 

teesand shoes.* •••••....•••<••• 40 

fisehdosen calf skins, 6nished« *••••... 4 00 
Each doaea morocco skins, finislied. . • •• . . 3 00 

Each dosen kid skins, finUhed 2 00 

Each dozen sheepskins, finished... ..... 1 25 

Psidally manufactared skins and sitivers.. 1 00 

Each pound bend and sole leather 80 

Butif it shall appear more cenaisteBt with the 
coaiicting interests diat aie gathering around this 
^luestion to establish a fixed valuation, we would 
respectfully submit the following, for. your oonsi- 
dsradont 4^ . 

That each pf^of ladies' silk shoes and slip- 
pers be deemiod worth not less than. ••• • $1 25 
£d, ' morocco, prunella and other materials 1 00 
CUIdrens' prunella and other material^.. . 60 

Oandemens' boots aad bootees 6 00 

Ladies' boou and bootees. 3 00 

Ckmtlemens' partially^ mtaufactured boots, 

bootees and shoes ...... •••••... 5 00 

Ladies' partially manufigustured boots, boot- 
ees and shoes ...1 ..•..•••••... 2 50 

Eadidoaeo calf sUns, finished 20 00 

Each dozen mojTOCco skins, finished. ••••. 15 00 

Each dozen kidskins, finished 10 00 

Each doten sheep sidns, finished...... .. '6 00 

Shaep skins partially maaufact'd and skivers 5 00 

Sole and bend leat!her per pound' 40 

If there were only an ad valorem duty On foreign 
valuation, the result will be quite diiferent* 

The BMnufaetover wenid aend out an invdoe to 

hit agent here, not as he would charge the pur- 

cbaaer, but at what he pleases to call the eost of 

tfaa article. 

Under an ad valorem duty, large quantities of 



low-priced articles will 1m brought into oar mar- 
ket, such as under the specific duties have never 
been exported to ai^ extent. 

Shoes which cannot be sold at less than 65 
Cenu, can be bought in France for two francs, say 
38 cents ; but like the finer kinds, would be in- 
voiced by the French manoracturer at one third 

less, sayat..... p. •••••••..»••• 85 

On tlds pay 20 pet eent .., 5 

Expenses •••• •••• 3 

Making the cost here 33 

This will come into coiji^titien with the article 
which we cannot afford at less than 65 cents. 

SUGAR. 

SvoAB IK Louisiana.— >There are some inter- 
esting particulars connected with this staple pro- 
duction in the above State, which are worthy of 
notice in this place, as showing that the South as 
much needs a Protective Tariff as other portions 
of the country. 

In consequence of the Tariff of 1836 Planters 
invested largely in this business, and from 1816 
to 1828 the annual production increased from 
15,000 hogsheads of 1,000 pounds to 45,000 
hogsheads. 

In 1828 the capital invested and the power used 
in this branch of industry was estimated as fol- 
lows!— 

308 estates $34,000,000 

Manual power, about 21,000 hands 

Animal, about 12,000 |^^^ 

Mechanical, about.. 1,«40 P°"®^ 
' y power 

That from 1828 to 1830 383 new 

estates were undertaken, iHiich 

required a further outlay of about $16,000,000 

Making a total outlay, for 691 es- 
tates, of about $50,000,000 

Under the tariff of 1816, the State of Leuiuana 
was already supplying one-half of the sugars re- 
. quired for the consumption of the United States, 
and was bidding fair soon to meet the entire con- 
sumption. 

Before these 383 estates could be brought into 
full QperatioD, the tariff of 1834 was adopterl, and 
156 estates have already been compelled to aband- 
on their sugar works, under the effect of this act ; 
^^t its further action cannot fail to annihilate this 
importaat branch of national industry. 

That the sugar estates yet in operation number 
525. 

That the power used thereupon is estimated as 
follows: 
Manual, about**** «•••«••••••• 40,600 hands. 

Mechanical... •.••••• •• 10,000 horses. 

That the annual expenses of a well regulated 
plantation are computed at $50 per hand. 

That these estates, with their increaM ma- 
•chinery, have required, at a low valuation, a cash 
investment of at least $52,000,000. 

That the annual average crops do not exceed 
70,000 hhds., or seventy millions of pouiids of su- 
gar, aad three hundred and fifty thousand gallons 
of molasses. 
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That the product of such a erep, at 

6 cents for sugar and 20 cents for 

molaseesi would.be $4,900,000 

That, deducting expenses therefrom, 

say fifty*^doi]ars per hand .••••••• 2,000,000 



There would remain nett $2,900,000 

or 5 57-100 per cent, on the capital invested. 

That the nett . product of the same crop, at 5^ 
and 18 cents, would be $2,480,000, or 4 76-100 
percent. 

That the net product, at 5 and 17, would be 
$2,09«,000, or about2 80-100 per cent. 

Louisiana, with its uncertain climate and ex- 
pensive operations, caanot produce sugar under 
five and a half cents ; while, in the West India 
Islands, with their genial climate^ and cheap ope- 
rations, mu8«ovadoes can be produced so as to 
yield a lair remuneration at two and a half to three 
cents. 

It never could have been the intention ef the 
National Groveimnent te destroy a branch of in- 
dustry involving a capital of $52,000,000. 

It is 4& axiom in commerce, that where a ne- 
cessary of life is not commensurate to the demand, 
liie cost of production of such commodity has little 
to do witlvJ^ price in market. 

This axio^ is fully evidenced by the influence 
exercised by our crops over foreign markets. 

The crop of Louisiana for 1835-^36 was re- 
duced to twen^-five thousand hogsheads, and 
prices advanced to 11 cents ; yet muscovadoes ad- 
vanced in Havana to 6| a 7 cents, or nearly 100 
per cent. 

The Louisiana crop for 1836-'37 was an aver- 
age one, and prices receded in Havana to 2^ a 4 
cents, a&d in New Orlisans to 5(1 a 6 cents. 

The gradual reduction of the tax on foreign su- 
gars is nothing else but a premium granted to for- 
eign industiy, which will have to be paid by the 
consumers. 

Cuba and the West India Islands now draw 
fronl us the whole of their provisions. Were they, 
by a continuation of the most suicidal policy, to 
become our only supplyers of sugar, they would 
Bot require a dollar more of our exports, whilst 
they would draw from this country at least five 
millions of specie to pay for the sugars necessary 
to meet the deficiency that would be occasioned 
by Louisiana. 

We can only be saved from actual rui^ by the 
revival of the tax of 1816 on foreign sugars. 



Siaiiitieal T«Ale. tkommg the aggrtgaU numbtr of Svgak 
IUFIIISBUU, VALUB «r PaOBirCB, CHOCOLiffB Bl&icu* 
FACTDBCD, CONPECTIOtTART'liADB, MSN JBMPLOTBD, 

Capital Iw vbstbd m tkt Uniud States .—• 

Tt * 



•31 



£l 

Eastbbn 

Maine, 

N. Hampshire, . . 
Masischugetts, .. 9 
Rbodeliland,... 
icat,.... 



nil 



tz^ 






1,035,000 37,500 



>s > 

Statbs. 

$16,900 

11,S00 

197,900 

14,500 

91.800 




18 
10 



15 
16 



$6,000 
3,100 

374,900 

4,500 

12,800 



Total, 3 l,OSSO0O 37,500 311,700 979 400,700 

NoaTHBKN Ml»DLB StaTBS. 

New York, 7 985^000 5^000 386442 416 474,656 

NewJeney,...* 1,000 3 flOO 

Feani9rlvaiiia,...30 891,300 14,000 237,060 197 313^ 



Total, 37 1,276,300 19.000 614,192 

SOOTHKEir MlDDLB STATBS. 



615 747,606 



STATISTICS 

Refin^i's. Valae.Choc'Ite.Confec 

Ifaryland, 6 178,000 11,400 73.450 

Virginia, 1 43.850 

N. Carouiia,.... 8,300 



Total, 7 176,000 U/MO 192,109 

SouTHBRN States. 

S.Caroliaa, .... 39,338^ 

GeorgiaT^ 1 500 6,000 8,100 

Alabama, 13,800 

Bfisrissippl, 10,509 

Tf O Bi fi""*, 5 770,000 7j099 29,000 

Total, .TS 770,600 12,000 76,993 

Western Statbs. 

Kentacky, 96,060 

Ohio,.7!T. 1 3,000 60,460 

Indiana, 4J0OO 

Illinois, , 2,240 

MiMOuri, 1,000 

Micbigan, 9,000 

Dist.oiColmnbia, 7/WO 

Total, 1 



[ContinnecL- 

Men. CapHfl 
IQS 104,970 
15 16,300' 
I 1,000 

137 li4,070' 

113 87,3D0' 

12 5^ 

15 6^30 
2 

101 351,000 



342 449,939 

28 li^tSO 

43 38b999< 
8- 1,009 

8 ' 8SS 

1 BUk- 

8 1,300 

11 3,900 



3,000 



114,240 92 47,97$ 



WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 

03" As an additioaal fiust, in evid^oe of the oV 
stacles opposed to the interests of our Agricultural- 
ists and Woolen Manufacturers by Foreign Agents 
and Manuiacturert-^te say nothing of the lees to 
our Government of the revenue by frauds and. 
the mistatements of Free Trade theorist*— tli» 
Collector of this port stated a few days since, that 
revenue on but six millions of dollars had been 
collected on eighteen millions worth of Foreign 
Woolen Manufactures at fair invoice prices, ior 
ported and passed through enr Custom House. 

The following examples of the depreciatioB of 
Agricultural intersrts and of labor in the manu&o- 
ture ef Woolens, as the consequence ef inadequate- 
protection, may be generally applied. 

Statement retpecHng the vollen manufaeturing' 
ettabHthments, in the county of WindaoVf Ver- 
mont, in 1837 emd 1841. 





Vahieorreal 


No. of pounds 


G<istor 


Tean. 


estate aod 


of wood man- 


tbe WOOL 




machinecT. 
$611,0iMr 


uiactared. 




1897 


$008,000 


$406,74» 


1841 


318,000 


316,500 


100,883 



Number 

Oflaboreri 

Tears, employed. 



Amount 
paid for 
labor. 



1897 
1841 



738 
218 



♦"gi 



60. 

;448 



Amount of 
agricoltoral 
productions 
used,beflide8 
wool. 

$65,400 
16,700 



Number of 
persons sap- 
ported by 
tbese eslab- 
Usluuents. 
I,74S 



Prices paid for the average quality. of wool, at 
raited in Windsor, from 1835 to 1841, tncfo*- 
sive. 



Years 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 



Price per lb. 

42 cents» 

40 

3« 



Years. Price per lb. 

1835, 62 cento. 

1836 65 

1837 50 

1838 40 

From the stadsties presented by the Glenhetm 
Co's. Woolen Factory, FishkiU, N. Y. it would 
appear that notwithstanding their great impro^^ 
nents in machinery, as the only meaus of com- 
petbg with Foreign Manufacturers, yet this, with 
all similar establishments., must be broken down it 
BO better encouragement is afforded Home Indus- 
try by the Government. They employ 170 hands 
with 500 dependanto, paying them $35,000 aiunH 
ally for wages aadconsumiag about $100,000 worths 
of Af rieoltBral prodHcto. They paid in 1823, 



Woclm Xanitfaetttm....C<Miut F'itmUitre..:Spteit....ImpartalimM- 



90 cU. fer jard for mahing, |4 Bn»d Clotb, for 
wfaioli tbejr bo« pa; but IS et* ; iben 10 csdu the 
pooad to •pin yiirn, ftr which thej now p«y bat S 
eenu ud tbe cloth ihabtbsn mU for 94.50 now 
mUb forts. HalfoTlhe WrMten HanufacCBran 
dunaffl9 jaan taSTe bMODie baakrupl, &ncl lew 
tbu 50 prci. duly on the foreiga cuit of Wg«len) 
would not auiuin tbe Americu Manufactunn. 
Tbey bare paid butS} per cant par annoro for 18 



CABINET FOEmrURE. 
Thii subject bs3 retaiged Irom tbe friends o( 
Home Industry leas attention, compantd with iCa 
imporiance in the aggngole of Americui labor 
sought to ba protected from foreign competition, 
than mod other branches of business. The rea- 
son has been, that no reproeeotBtion of the evils 
ander which American Cabinet-makers sattar has 
as yet been made, although few now nead the fos- 
tering aid of proteotiDn more than they. Individ- 
uai complaints of the depreciation of their buiiness 
have often been mode, yet no statistical facta have 
been collected with the view to memorialiie Con- 
gress on the subject- 
That the ioteresia of this class of oui 



bouldre 



I efficien 
oubt, when it is know 
iployed in the busines 
S and tl4 per week t< 



cents. About the same comparative 

vaila in nameteua ether articles of ca 

lure imported and sold under Hke cin 

The parts of these articles are madi 

srilh tenons and mortices, and in that s 

and shipped to the American market, where, 

being put together, the;* sell at a profit, though 

vastly below the prioea at which aa American h ' 

ercan live. The result la, thai great quani 

at price! csrrespondii 






ngn manufactuiei 



>n labor, and ben. 



naglect of our awn, diould^at be duly csnsidered. 
No one nead be told th«' diOerence between an 
abundance and a scarcity df the pieeioaa metals, 
as a circulating mediumi in its effect upon . th( la- 
bor, enterprisei and happiitese of tbe people. If 
then they be desirable aa & meana of eontribating 
ID this iinpoTtant object, their shipment abroad for 
the encouragement of the sane objects then, and 
theproduciion,aB aconaequmce, of the very reveisa 
beni, a wnnig it doae to olfrselves. We an now 
suOeriog under such a wrSlig ; and the paralysis 
of ioduttiy, which we seek to avoid is the first and 
paiatnouat evil arising frooU this nnwise and an- 
natoral paBcy. As these metalt are the baaia of 
Our circulating medium, and r^ireseni two- 
thirds of tlie addidensil currency, it follows that 
dietr withdrawal removes na« only that basia, but 
the additional eirciilarion crjkted by it, and hence 
the tTMsportation to Europe fef|8,000,000 in spe- 
eie to pay foreign labor during the past year, wkh- 
draws from use, among our ceuntrymen, of 934,- 
000,000. If the amount of specia transported be 
(till greater, as is alleged, the cons equeoce is io 
the same rati*- If this be continued for a leriea 
of years, we need not compuca for tbe reader the 
amount witbdrawr 



tactuiera, but w 
own. It may 



)r the amoimt of labor denied 



1 telt t> 



pUinly Si 
require such calculations. " ■ 

It is evident that Custom House retrnns are but 
a poor critstioa by which to judge of ih* actual 
amouai of specie thus wiihdrawti, or the valae of 
imported goods,, yet we cannot omit to give the 
foUowing letter from (he Collector af iblaPort, ad- 
dressed to die Vice President af the Slate Homa 
Let^ue, ia proof of tbe amount ataipiled from one 



iDnn von Ihu the »~niol oTsperie eiporte. 
dutinr (he laleml iKtiieei lbs lit of Oca 
of PeEnisiT IsH, wsa •1^19,838. 

ReipectfBilv yonrB, 



profit to the ft 

asked, under these circumstances, if our legisla- 
tors will look with indifference sa the prostration 
of the labor of our oounttymea at the shrine of fot- 
ogn cupidity. Without lefering to the dutiei 
which have heretofore protected the American 
mechanic In this department of labor, azid the t» 
ducdon oftheduty, to which he has now to lub- 
mit, it has been suggested diat they cannot eooi- 
pais with the foreign manufacturer, unless pio- 
tectsd by a duty of from thirtj-five to fifty per 
cent ad viloieiH, or specific duties affordbg ^equal 
Bxd yet man certain protection . 

SPECIE. 
It ii worthy of cDnsideraiion, at this period of 
d^icssion and prostretlen of American eater- 
prise and labor,^ if the efiecis of the transports- 
tioB to foreign countries of large qnantiiies of spe- 
cie for goods we should have made ourselves, and 
filr the suppon of foreign lahor to the unaatoral 



IMPORTATIONS 
IhIo iht Uinttd Statei of th« prodttce and man- 
%factwrat of variovj coiHitriit of Europe, from 
Octobtrl, 1S3S, to SeptemitT 30, laiO : 
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The following i$ a summary of arUelf paying 
ud v^Xofem and speeijic dtUiet, and the atnonaiU 
re$peeUvely, per ammm : 

Manifitetttres ofTlii, Pewtfr»Le8d» 

Wooden Ware, paying dudes, ad . 

valorem •• 4^443,487 

I/eather • 1,305,707 

Marble 11,331 

Crold and Silver, Precious Stones, 

Watefaee and parts of. 1,079,399 

Glass and Earthenware, China, &c. . 5,365,522 
Plated^ Gilt» and Japanned Wares, 

Saddlery, &c 845,209 

Prepared Black Lead Pencils, Ctuils, 

I^^Mr Hangings Hair Cloth and 

Seatiag.^ • 307,303 

Copper Bottoms, Braziers' Copper, 

Sheet and Rolled Brass, Silver, or 

Plated Ware.. ...••^•.. 11,437 

Raw Stlk..*;^ 39,258 

Indigo i. ..1,168,7611b. 1,171,644 

Wool Man«fact\ued, exceeding 8 cts. 

per pound 526,tf54lb. 171,918 

Articles n^t enumerated, paying a 

doty of 5^ 10, 12, 12i per cent... . 404,411 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 and 50 per cent. 50,540,400 

MerduMndixe paying Speeifie IhUiet. 

Flannels, Bockisgs, and Baizes, Car- 
p^ting. Floor Ctoth, Furniture, Oil 
Cloth, Cotton Bagging, 3,206,819 
square yards 991,740 

Wi n e s B indeira,Red,other of France 
in bottles, Sicily, Sherry, Red of 

Spain and Austria, all others 

..«• 9 6,543,219 galls. 3,441,697 

Foreign Distilled Spirits 3,792,718 <* 2,222,426 

Molasses. 23,094,677 '^ 4,364,234 

Vinegar, Beer, Ale and 

Porter 337,504 «• 255,802 

Oils— Speroi Whale, Olive, Castor, 
Linseed, Rapeseed.. 2,395,242** 1,252,330 

Manntfaeiur4$ of Woolt paying ad wdorem tkUies. 

Ckths, Cassimeres, Blankets, Ho- 
siery, &c 910,277,109 

Woollen and Wonted Yams, 3631bs. 368,958 

$10,646,067 
Mamtfaekiaea ef CeUon, paying ad valorem duty 
Dytd, Printed, Whitt,Ho6iery,TwiBt, 

Nankeens, &c. •....$14,692,397 

Dyed, Printed Silks, from India and 

other fdaces ••••. 2,608,003 

Dyed, Printed, of Flax, Hemp, Hats, 

Caps, and Bonnets 3,603,089 



SILK. 

The followiog^ cemmuaieation cm this subject, 
from Mr. Jacques, answering as a supplementary 
report, was received Im late as to preclude its ia- 
eertioa in its proper place. 

SILK BU8INB88. 

IWOrrLXMUTAMY MIPOaT BBOVaRT IN BT lOU JACaUBS.] 

The tariff beiag a law made net only for revenue 
iMit for the encouragement of either agriculture or 
manufacture, it is proposed to show, as concisely 
as possibly, the method for securing its benefit, so 
te as the silk business is concerned. 



It is generally known that, for nearly two years^ 
no farmers or planters have ventured to embark in 
the silk culture, because the experience of the past 
seasons has taught them that, in this country, there 
is no market to afferd them the eppertuaity of sell* 
ing such quantities of cocoons as they might raiso^ 
as the raw silk of this country, exported to Europn 
cannot at first equtd that raised there, and as 
the difficulty of selling it would be very great, no 
one has dared to undertake here any reeling estab> 
Ushments, nor will any one venture to do so with- 
out being assured of having purchasers, hero .» 
among manufaetures, who would alone afford them 
a profitable market; in consequence, this import- 
aat branch of culture, instead of improving by time, 
has, on the contrairy, ^retrograded aad fallen into 
cmnplete neglect. 

My conviction is that manufactories undertaken 
in this coumr>, can alone create a market and enr 
courage the silk culture. If, then, the manufacto- 
ries alone are to encourage the silk culture, they 
must themselves be encouraged. The only way 
to encourage and establish the silk manufactories 
in this country is to give them a chance to mako 
a profit large enough to overcome the first difflcu^ 
ties they will unavoidably have to encounter, by 
the enactment of a law establishing a difference in 
duty as large as possible between the raw materia^' 
which they will not find abundant here for soma 
time, and the manufactured goods with which thej 
will have to compete, thus assuring them of the 
stability of a protective tariff for several years ; 
and when the raw silk raised in this country shall 
be suffident to supply a part of the material want- 
ed by the manufacturers, thon I am convinced it 
would be a proper time to give to agriculture a 
great encouragement, by putting on the raw silk 
impoited here a heavy duty, equal almost toapro- 
hihition of it. A tariff by specific articles would 
readily establish a difference in the various kind* 
of silk goods which will require to be encouraged. 

My opinion is that the first manufactories to be 
encouraged here are those o£$efoing»ilk and other 
shnilar articles, which can be done easier and 
with more profitable use of the raw silk at first 
raised in this country ; and the articles of velvet 
and serge aro made easily, and well adapted fer 
the customs and habits of the inhabitants of tlds 
country, and also for an immense consumption. 

I am aware that laws to this effect were passed 
in 1832, and that the sUk business did net reap 
any real advantage therefrom. This may discour- 
age the enactment of similar laws ; but every re- 
flecting man ^may easily perceive that the bu- 
siness of manufacture is by no means analogous to 
speculation, by which great profits are sometimen 
realized in a short time. But the business e^ 
manufacture is of long duration, and it was sub- 
subject, in the beginning, tC many mistakes, and 
etpecially from inexperienced hands, as ban 
bcwn the caso here, but it always affords a posi- 
tive profit if patiently persevered in and rightly 
managed. 

It sems to me to be the duty of legislators to 
enact such a law, as it will not only reflect honor 
upon them, but call forth the gmtitade of futura 
generatiens, which will feel the benefit of the intro^ 
duction into this country of such an important 
branch of business. 



WooL*»*Tobaeeo:,,Eiee.:»CoUon and Sugar. 
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StaHsHeal table, thowing the aggregate amouni of Wool, Tobacco, Jtice, Cotton tmd Sugar raU 
ed in the United 8tate$: 



I 

•9 



lI«ilM .... 

New-Hampshire . 
MasMchusetts ... 
Rhode Islaad.... 
CoBnecUcut ..... 
¥ ennont •.•••• •• 



Tetol». 



1,465^51 

1,260,518 

941,906 

183,830 

889,870 

3,699,235 



Easterk Statxs. 
30 



■«.«p 



New-York... 

NewJeney • 
PeBDsylvaiua 



Total,. 



8,440,909 

9,845,395 

397,207 

3,048,564 



115 

64,955 

317 

471,657 

585 



Delaware ...... 

Marylaiid 

Vu^nia ....... 

North Carolina* • 



Total,. 



13,291,066 

64,404 

488.201 

2,538,374 

625.044 



537,659 

Northern Middle States. 

744 

1,922 

325,018 



257,464, 

1,162,368 

579,327 

50 

51,764 

4,647,934 



• • • • • I 



6,698,807 

10,048,169 

56 

2,365,755 



$2,555,168 89 



327,684 
Southern Middle States. 
272 



I 12,313^920 



14,087,716 42 



24,816,012 
75,347,106 



2,956 



16,772,359 2,820,388 



334 

5,673 

3,494,483 

51,926,190 



South Caroliaa. 
Georfia....... 

Alabama...... 

Mississippi.... 

Louisiana..... 

Tennessee..... 



Total,* •«••• 

Kentueky 

Ohio 

ImUana ...,' 

Illinois 

Missouri...... .•• 

Arkansas ........ 

Miohigan • 

Florida ......••*. 

Wiftcensin 

Iowa... .....••.. 

Dist. of Oolumbia . 



3,716,023 

299,170 
371,303 
220,353 
175,196 
49,2834 
1,060,332 



116,935,749) 2,823,344| 55,426,680 
Southern States. 



• •'•••■ 

36,266 

1,541,833 

17,163 



Total 8,178,479 



2,175,637 

1,786,847 

3,685,315 

1,237,919 

650,007 

563,265 

64,943 

153,375 

7,285 

6,777 

23,039 

707 



51,519 
162,894 
273,302 

83,471 

119,824 

29,550,432 



60,590,861 

12,384,733 

149,019 

777,195 

3,604,534 

7,977 



61,710,274 
163,392,396 
117,138,823 
193.401,577 
152,555,368 

27,701,277 



1,595,262 

30,000 

329,744 

10,143 

77 

119,947,720 

258,073 



$16,606,969 7i 



30,241.442 77,514.318] 715,899,715 120,575,757 $84,413,071 17 
Western States. 

691,456 



53,436.909 

5,943,275 

1,820,306 

564,326 

9,067,913 

148,439 

1,602 

75,274 

115 

8,076 

55,550 



16,376 



460 

50 

5,454 

•••••• 

481,420 



71,120,785 



180 

200,947 

121,122 

6,028,642 



12,110,533 



503,760 19.152,880 13,927,063 



1,377,835 

6,363,386 

3,727,795 

399,813 

274,853 

1,542 

1,329,784 

275,317 

135,288 

41,450 

.....^ 



$10,500,307 13 



StatUticdl Table, showing the aggreg€Ue amount 
of Oranite, Marble, and other atone provided. 
Number of Men employed, and Capital Jnvettr 
ed in the United States :— 

Eastern States. 

Valoe pR>* Na of men Cqiitsl in 
duoed. emplofed. vaetud. 

Maine, $107,506 305 $160,360 

N.Hampshire,.... 16,038 43. 5,714 

BlassachiiiMtts, 790,855 970 608,130 

Bhode Island...... 17.800- 89 7,500 

Connectiottt, 313,469 692 3834175 

33,855 104 18,370 

tl,379,525 3,143 $1,133,349 
NeRTHBRN Middle States. 



New Jersey, • , 
Pennsylirania,, 



35.731 118 10,600 

.. 238.881 540 172,272 

$1,816,032 4,307 $1,185,427 

Southern Middle States. 

Delaware, 16,600 46 5,000 

Maryland, 23,750 61 17,200 

Vir^fittia, 84,489 333 49.290 

North Carolina, •• 3,350 14 930' 



$137,189 354 $72,430« 
Southern States. 

South Carolina,.*. $3,006 4 50O 

Georgia, 51,990 199 36,300 

Alabama, 51,990 33 10,000 

TewMssee, 30^00 73 15,860 



J 
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The American Laborer. 



STATISTICS. « . . tCantiiined. 

Valae. Men. CajrftaL 
WXSTBRH StATIS. 

KfBtvcky, 19,392 100 6,212 

OWo, 195,831 296 27,496 

iBflliaiia, 35.021 105 6,750 

IlHiMkit, 74,228 1^ 14,020 

MUffMri 28,110 33 15,025 



AfkansaB, . 
Michigao, . , 

WtskoDMui,. 
Iowa....... 



STATISnoa.^ [ContJinmiL 

Valae. Men. CapitaL 



15,500 

2 700 

2,650 

968 

350 



30 

4 

30 

17 



3,000 

14,500 

400 



1374,950 757 $87,403 



Tar^s of Oreat Britain^ Rustia, Franckt Austria and Prustia. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 



Flour, (wheat,) 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Rice, (clean,) 

Cotton, •• .••••. 

Tobacco, (mairafactared) 
do. (uamanufactared; 



1838. 



$3 27il per barrel. 

3 68 per quarter. 
3 60 per cwt. 

7Q do. 
2 16 per peiind. 

72 do. 



1839. 



$1 54 per barrel. 

2 56 per quarter. 
116 do. 

3 60 per cwt. 
70 do. 

2 16 per pound. 
72 do. 



1840. 



I 



$3 12 13-16011 per bbl. 
5 20 per quarter. 

3 60 per cwt. 

70 do. 
2 16 per pound. 

72 do. 



The duty on flonr is refolated by the weekly averaffe price of* wheat per qnarler in Boi^and. For every barrel a dv 
ty equal in amoant tothat payaUe on 984 gaUons of wneai. A ealcnlanon wm carefully entered intt>, which produced 
ttie abeve remits. 

For the mode of calcnlatine the duty on wheat, I muit refer yon to the *'didinf tcate*' of Oreat Britain. 

The doty on cwn iM equal In amount to that payable on a quarter of barley, which gvat aveertained, and the result if ae 
above stated. 

On cotu>n and tobacco there is a specific duty, over and above which must be added to'the amount of duty, when ( 
puted, five per cent., in force dnce May IS, 18M. 

RUSSIA. 



Flour, 

Wheat, 

Com, •••tf«*«4.«* 

Cotton, • 

Tobacco, (manufactured) 



18 84 3-8 per 36 lbs. 
7 50 p. 36 Iba. stemmed 
30 p. lb. all other aorts 
75 p. lb. cigars. 
75 p. lb. snuff in rolls. 
90 p. lb. snuff, rappee 
and all ether sorts. 

Tobacco, (unmanufactured,) ••..••....• | 3 75 per 36 lbs. 

Riee, 



Tariff of 1838. 



$a 37 per 6 bushels. 



Tariff on842 



18 3-4 per 36 lbs. 
$9 00 do. 

1 50 per lb. 



4 50 per 36 lbs. 
45 do. 



FRANCE. 



*Flour, (wheat.). 

*FIour, (rye,) . . , 

*Wheat, 

*Coni, (Ind*an,) 

Rice, , 

Cotton, . . 

-^Tobacco, 



1838. 



|4 74.20 per 220 lbs. 



• • 



46.75 per 220 lbs. 
4 11.40 do. 

Prohibited on private ac- 
count; for the Rsgie, 
free. 



1839. 



10.55 per 220 lbs. 



1840. 



10.83 per 220 lbs. 

6.60 do. 

4.63 per 22 gals. 

3.50 do, 
46.75 per 220 bbla. 
|4 11 40 do. 



46.75 per 220 lbs. 
$4 11.40 do. 
Prohibited on prtTate ac-iPrehibited on private 

count; for the Regie, | count; for Uie Regie^ 

free. free. 



* The items mailced thus, do nqiBay a fixed duty. The. tariff on gratai and flour is regulated by the average value ef 
the former in the home market The different departments of thp kingdom are divided mio fonr classes ; the third dasa 
is subdivided into three, and the fourth inU) two divisions ; and the moothfy average price of grair in each of these class- 
es or subdivisions regulates the duty. To shov^ the inequality of duty which results from this arrangement, by tfie 
monthly return fer October, 1840. it appears that while the price ef wheat in the second class warranted a duty of tL44 
9S5>1000 per 830 pounds of flour, in tne second divioon of the fourth class the duty imposed did not, under the rule, ex- 
ceed 33 975-1000 cnits per 830 pounds ef flour. 

f By imying a duty of $1.87 for every 2 pounds S oc 4 dr. ordinary tobacco, to an amount n6t exceeding, in the whole, 
28 pounds in weight. ^ 



AUSIKIA. 



Cotton, 

Tabacco, (leaf,).. 

Rice, , 

Com, 

Wheat, 

Floor, 



80 per 123 1-2 lbs. 



$7 20 
43.21 
14.41 
18 
19.21 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Austrian cwt. is 123 1-2 pounds avoirs 
dupois. 



PRUSSIA. 



Cotton, 

Tobacco, (unmanufactured,) .... 

Tobacco, (manufactured,) 

Flour, 

Rice, 

Wheat, Seeds, Vegetables, Com, 
Barley, Oats and other Grains, 



Free. 

$3 75 59 per cwt. 
7 5119 do. 
1 36 58 do. 
1 36.58 do. 
11.38 per Scheie], 
which is 1 552-1000 
of a bushel. 



The quintal or cwt. PratsitB, is equal to 113 381-lOOt 
pounds avohdupois. 



TcLbU of Duties on ArtieUs, 
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A Comparative Stmtement of the most important article* bearing Specific DuUes, m impo$ed if 
the Acts of 1816, 1824, 1828, and 1832, aiU by the Bill propoeed by ih* Committee &m 
Manufactures : — 



NuneS'Of Artidei. 



PlaaDeU, bocking^, and baizes,. .....sq yd 

Carpeting, Brussels, &c. ......«..• ** 

Carpeting, YenetiaB, &c. ** 

Carpeting, flo(yr-cloth, patent, •••••• *^ 

Oil-cloth. fiimiture, .J ** 

Cotton bagging, • " 

Vinegar, • gallon 

Beer In casks, .b. ...... " 

Beer in bottles, ....;. ** 

Oil, fisb,&c " 

Oil, olive, " 

Oil, castdr, " 

Oa, linseed, " 

Oil, rapeseed, ....••• ** 

Sugar,' brown, lb. 

Sugar, wbite-clayed, ...... .•••• .... ** 

Sugar, loaf, ..u ** 

Sugar, candy, ** 

Sugar, lump and other refined, ** 

Sugar, syrup, ** 

Chocolate, " 

Cheese, " 

Tallow candles, ................... ** 

liftrd, , " 

Beef and Pork, ..^ " 

Bacon, " 

Butter, " 

Saltpetre, refined, " 

Oa of Vitriol, " 

Dry Ocl^, " 

Ochre in Oil, " 

Red and White Lead, " 

Whiting, " 

Litharge, ........................ «« 

SugarofLead, " 

lioad, pig, &c , " 

Lead Pipes ** 

Lead, old scrap, .................. <* 

Cordage, tarred, " 

Cordage, untarred, i " 

Twine, Packthread, &c. " 

Corks, «-..-...... " 

Copper Rods and Bolu, ** 

Copper Nails and Spikes,.... " 

Wire, jcap or bonnet, " 

Wire, iron and steel, not above No. 14 " 

Wire, iron and steel, abeve No, 14, .• « 

Iron Nails, " 

Iron Spikes, " 

Iron Cables and Chains and Parts,.. . ** 

Iron Anchors, • *' 

Iron Anvils ** 

Iron, blacksmiths* hammers, &c " . 

Iron Castings, Vessels^ &c ** 

Iron, all other, ** 

Iron, round and braziers' rods, 3*16 to 

to 8-16 diameter, ** 

Iron, nail pr spike rods, .. .... ••.. .. ** 

Iron, sheet or hoop, ** 

Irony band, &c • ••.. ** 

Iron in Pigs,... cwt. 

Iron, o]d scrap, .••« " 



Dnilet by the aevenl Acts of 



liiS i mi I 1888 I 



18S8 
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25 pc 


25 pc 


50 


25pc 
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30pc 
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. 30pc 
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8 
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25 


25 


16 
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15 


25 
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3 


3 


4 
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12 


12 


12 


12 


10 


.10 


15 pc 


15 pe 


3 


4 


9 


9 


3 


5 


15 pc 


3 


15 pc 


2 


15 pc 


3 


15 pc 


5 


74 


3 


74 


3 
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1 


14 


14 
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1 


1 


15 pc 
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1 


2 


20 pc 
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4 


4 


5 


4 


5 


15p'c 


12 


4 


4 


4 


4 


30pt 


30 pc 



3 

2 

20 pc 

150 per 

112 lbs 

20 pc 

20 pc 

20 pc 

20 pc 

20pc 

20pc 
250 per 
112 lbs 

20 pc 

50 



5 

4 
3 
2 

2 

14 
1 

3 
3 
3 

3 

624 



14 
70 
40 
50 
25 
5 
8 
15 
20 



25 


25 


40 


40 


25 


25 


25 


25 


3 


. 24 


4 


34 
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12 


12 


10 


10 
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24 


4 


4 


9 


9 


5 


5 


3 


3 


2 
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5 


5 
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14 
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14 
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3 


34 
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16 
63 
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43 
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Si 

8 

15) 
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Proposed BOL 



34 
50 

«24 



530 
«24 



14 
50 
30 
35 
10 

3 

5 

30 pT. ot. 

20 
20 
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20 
20 
2 

24 

6 

6 

6 

2 

4 

7 

4 

2 

2 

3 

5 
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3 
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30 
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24 
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The American Lahnrtr* 



STATEMENT— Contmued. 



Names «r Anklet. 



IroB, bar, rolled, •...••••••••.••.•• '* 

Lrcmyiwri hammered, ••••....•••••• " 

Hemp, *' 

Alom, '* 

C<^»penw,.. ..••,•••••.•••.. ...... '' 

Wheat Flour,... •' 

Salt, bushel 

Coal, « 

Wheat, ; ** 

Oat», « 

Potatoes, ; « 

Paper, folio and quarto post, • lb. 

P^»er, foolscap, &c • << 

Paper, print! ng, coppeiplate, ..••••• '< 

Paper, sheathing, &c '< 

Paper, all other, " 

Books, prior to 1775, vol. 

Books, other than EiigHsh, *< 

Books, Greek and Latin, bound, lb. 

Books, Greek and Latin, unbound,. . . '' 

Books, all o&er, bound, *^ 

Bo^Es, all other, unbound, <* 

Apothecaries' Vials under 6 OK.......j[ross 

Apothecaries' Vials, 6 to 16 qa ** 

])emij<^ns, No. 

Glass Bottles, to 1 quart, i^ross 

Glass Bottles, over I quart, ** 

Playingr Cards,... i...... pack 

Wind. Glass, qot over ^ by 10, p 100, No. 
Wind. Glass, over 8 hy 10, and not 

over 10 by 12 lOOsqft 

Wiwl. Glass, over 10 l^ 12, " 

Fish, dried or smoked, quintal 

Fish, SahnoB, bbl. 

Fish, Mackerel, " 

Fish, all other, " 

Shoes and Slippers, silk, pair 

Shoes, pnmella, « 

Shoes, leather, &cl *« 

Shoes, children's, ., « 

Boots and Bootees, « 

Wool, fverScents, lb. 5 

WooUenYani, « " 

Merino Shawls, .....pet. 

Cloths and Cassimeres, « 

Other Woollen Manufactures, ...... « 

Clothes, ready made, ** 

<3Hass,cut, lb. 

Glass, plain and other, ^ 



Dniles by the iereral Acti of . 
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1 18M r ItSB 1 It92 
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Merchandize Imported* 
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The jbameatt Laborer. 

Countervailing IhUii*— imperii of I9i0. 





.^. 


Rum. 


A^ 


h™to™ 




3,075.623 
391,128 
3,399,316 
l,3aa,5S6 
340,678 
H2,08a 


»89,7«T 
589,591 

119,743 
354,790 
905,667 

1,338,930 
899,893 

1,025,510 


:: 

641 


J46.1B2 
104,605 
65,955 


Djwd or colored Cotton ini«niif«Mure« 






132,604 
49,301 
156,108 












112,848,183 


»s,aa3 881 


♦641 


•693,705 



Hamp indCordBfe, principellf from Riwik anl Aiutria |10S,93S 

Spirit! from Gnin 430069 

TotJ $19^389, 4ir 



Vkiui 



Irtm MwMifaehnttd and Coal Raised in ike United Statee, 



IIT 



STATISTICAL TABLE showing the aggregate amouni o/Iron maimifacUH'^d in the UnUedT 
Statu, arranged from the Census. 

Cast Iron. Bar Irou. Fuel. 
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New-Hampghire . 
Massachusetu... 
Rhode Island... 
Cenaecdcut. . • . . 
Yermont.. ...... 



Total 



New-York.., 
New- Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania. 



16 


6,122 


1 


• • a • 


15 


1,320 


2 
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48 


9,332 


67 


6,004 
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4,126 


• m 


• • • • 
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3,623 


26 


6,743 


14 
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138 


34,138 


128 


10,407 
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LtHERN MiDBLK 


States. 



Total 



186 

26 

213 

425 I 138,597 



29,088 
11,114 
98,395 



120 

80 

169 



369 



Delaware...... 

Maryland 

Yirginia....... 

North Carolina. 



SotJTHXKft MiDDLK 



53,693 
7,171 

87,244 
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48 


2,104 


I 121 


199,252 


1,097 


227 


29 


16,933 


895 


388,407 


783 


607,208 


2,978 



148,108 
States. 



123,677 

27,425 

355,903 



Total 



2 


17 


5 


449 


12 


8,876 


17 


7,900 


42 


18,810i 


52 


S,88e 


8 
64 


968 


43 
117 


963 


28,67 li 


15,198 



507,005 

971 
24,422 
36,588 
11,598 



3,456 

2'056 

11,522 



Seutb-Carolina i ., 

Georgia ••• 

Alabfluna , 

Bfississippi .••••• •••, 

Louisiana. .•••«•• , 

Tennessee •••••.••••. 



Cotton Growuio States. 



Total. 



4 

14 

1 


1,250 

494 

30 


9 

29 
5 


1,165 

• • a • 

75 


•• 

6 

34 


• • • • 

1,400 

16,128 


• m 

2 
99 


• • •■ 
1,366 
9,673 


59 


19,302 


144 


12,279 



Kentucky •••.. 

Ohio 

Indiana • 

lUinois. ••••••.. ...••••. . 

Missoikri 

Arxansas ■•••••y •••• ••■• m • 

Michigan. •• 

Districts and Territories. • . 



Western States. 



Total 



17 


29,206 


13 


3,637 


72 


35,236 


19 


7,466 


7 


. 8l0 
• 158 


1 


20 


4 


• • 


• • •• 


2 


180 


4 


118 


•• 


• • •• 


• • 


• •• • 


15 


601 


• ■ 


.• *• 


1 


3 


•• 


.... 


118 


66,194 


37 


11,241 



73,579 

6,334 
630 
157 

'V,152 
187,453 

"198,726 

35,501 

104,312 

787 

240 

300 



17,034 

28 

1,782 

1,742 

468 



185,950 

98,200 

1,232,875 

22,25a 

577,30<h 

664,150 

2,780,725 

2,103,418" 
1,721,820- 
7,781,471* 



4,020 

248 

41 

30 

• • • • 

145 

2,266 



11,606,709^ 

36,20o^ 

795,65a 

1,246,650 

94,961 



451 
1 



141,592 



2,730 

1,108 

2,268 

103 

74 

80 

• «a • 

99 
3 



2,173,461 

113,300* 

24,000^ 

9,50a 

«■•••• 

357,000* 

1,514,75& 



3735 



2,018,536^ 

449,OeO<' 

1,161,900- 

57,700* 

40,30a' 

79,000- 



60,800- 
4,000 



1,852,700* 



Statement showing the aggregate amount ofQi- 
xvHiNovs and Anthracite Coal, raised in 
the United States. 
Anibracite. 



I 



N. Hmmji^ •••.«. .... 



ill I 



Bitnndnoiu: 

J. I ... f. 



B. Ith«d UNIO 27 e080 
CkMm.. 

Total.. IMO Sf 



38,000 



A$5,000 

6 V.V.V, Btl2.0CO 



Moa 67,aso 6 ...... 

NoKTBcaM M WOUB Statss, 

N.York B4,99e»«» 

PWa. . . .OSMWaWT ^ 884.102 UjaaHjm 1898aOO,416lia,0«Ml> 

Total, 8i9,68629T74,S3t,i0S Il,6a0^ffi4 ITW 900,416 
SooTHsajr Middlb States. 

|b^l^'< 222,000 23 4.470 Al,250 

IHrtfnis.. 9M 2 10010,022^16 9061,901,855 

N. CttP's. 50 4 75 1 B14g6,50O 

Total.. 



^sr. 



«*.*•! 



• 10010,844,430 10191,908,925 

SoDTBiaM States. 

23/00 

... 18,942 21 

h 



"SSaS 



WasTBair States. 
Ky ...... 2125 27 14.150 588,167 218 76^97 

Ohio 298 4 1,2508,513,409 494 4^526 

Indtana ...... 242^040 47 9,900 

IlliDois.. 192 2 424,187 15S 120.076 

MiMoari 240A02 69 9,488 

Arkansas 5y500 7 006 

Florida.. 

Iowa.... 

D. of CoL 

Tatal.. 



10,000 



500 



A12,765'^ 
B89>,660 « 



2S68 92 i4,«nsjssjssrwrss;is: 



StatisHeal Table showing the aggregate amount 
of Brick and Stone Houses built. Wooden 
Houses, number of men employed, value of 
eonstrueting or bidding in the United States^- 



EASTERN 



states 



li 



i IL 



Maine 34 

N.Hampshire 90 
Massachu8ett8324 
It. Island««. 6 



1,674 
434 

1,249 
292 



h 

2,482 
935 

2,947 
887 




$733,067C 
470,715* 

2,767,1?' 
370^0 
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Coanecticat* 
y«rmeiit.«'.. 



95 
72 

621 



517 
468 



1,599 1,086,295 
91'2 r 344,396 



Total.^^. 621 4,634 9^62 5,781,117 

NOftTHXBir MIDDLE STAtlS. 

Ifew-York. 1,233 5,198 16,768 7,265,844 
N. Jersey.. 205 868 2,086 1,092,052 
Pemnylvte . 1,995 2,428 9,974 5,^54,480 

Total... 3,433 8,494 28,8^8 13,712,376 

SOUTHBRA MIDDLS ITATES. 

145,850 

1,078,770 

1,367.393 

410,264 



Delaware.. 


47 


104 


299 


Mary land.. 


389 


592 


2,026 


Yirgmia. • • 


402 


2,604 


4,694 


N. Carolina 


38 


1,822 


1,707 


Total... 


876 


5.122 


8,726 


r cottow 


GKOWING 


STATEf 


S. Carolina 


111 


1,594 


2,398 


Georgia... 


38 


2,591 


2,274 


Alabama. • 


67 


472 


882 


MiMiBsippi 


144 


2,247 


2,487 


Loaisianiii . 


248 


619 


1,484 


Tennessee. 


193 


i,a?8 


1,467 


Total... 


801 


8,621 


10,992 




WXSTS&N STATCfl. 


Kentacky. . 


485 


1,757 


2,883 


Ohio...b.. 


976 


2,764 


6,060 


Indiana.*. 


346 


4,270 


5,519 


Illinois. ••• 


334 


4,133 


5,737' 


Missouri.. 


413 


2,202 


1,966 


Arkansas.. 


21 


1,083 


1,251 


^Hchigan.. 


39 


1>280 


1,978 


Florida... 


9 


306 


689 


Wiskonsin 


7 


509 


644 


Iowa 


14 


483 


324 


Dist. Col. 


60 


33 


143 


Total... 


2,698 


18,820 


27,193 



3,002,227 

1,527,576 

693,116 

730,871 

1,175,513 

2,736,944 

427,402 

7,300,422 

1,039,172 

3,776,823 

1,241,312 

2,065,255 

1,441,573 

1,141,174 

571,005 

327,913 

212,085 

135,987 

168,916 



Statistieal tables ikomng the aggregate amount 
of Chniute, Marble, if-c-, Bneks and Lime 
mvnnfaetuted in the United States : 

Granite, Marble, ^-e. Bricks 4- Lime, 



Maine, $98,720 

N. Hamp.... 21,918 

Mass 217,180 

A. Island 36,202 

Conn.., 50,866 

Vermont,.. •• 62,515 



/ " > r 

Eastxbn Statu, 
Vtlne No men 
■wnvPc^d. empl'd. 

280 
55 

274 
43 
55 

116 



Value Ne. of men 

niumilfd. emiidoyed. 

$621,586 864 

63,166 

310,796 

66,000 

151,446 

402,218 



236 
758 
113 
307 
224 



$487,401 823 $1,615,212 2,502 

NoKTHCRN Middle States. 

KewYerk,.. $966,220 1,447 $1,198,527 3,160 

N. Jersey,... 16,000 16 376,805 572 

4*enn'» 443,610 536 1,738,590 3,888 

$1,419,880 1,999 $3,313,922 7,620 
SouTHBRir Middle States. 

•Delaware,... $12,000 10 $56,536 116 

Maryland,... 152,750 247 409,456 1,042 

Vliginia, .... 16,652 40 393,253 1,004 

N. Carolina,. 1,083 15 58,336 276 

$182,485 312 $917,781 2,438 
SovTHERN States. 

S. Carolliia,^ $193,408 1,281 

'C^eorfia, $10,640 10 148,665 555 



Alabama,.... 7,311 17 91,326 264 

Mississippi, 273,870 698 

Lomsltoa, 861,655 1,467 

TtnuessM,... 5,400 10 119,371 417 

$23,351 .37 $1,688,295 4,677 

Western States* 

Kentucky,. .. $8,820 25 $240,919 657 

Ohio^ 256,131 401 712,697 1,469 

ladiRoa, .... 6,720 28 206,751 1,007 

llliaew, 16,1152 26 263,398 995 

Missowi 32,050 73 185,234 671 

Arkansas,... 50 •• 319,696 66 

Michigan,... 7,000 6 68,913 298 

Florida, 37,600 136 

Wisconsin, 6,527 43 

Iowa, .« 13,710 39 

Dist of Col... 3,000 4 151,500 189 

$329,883 563 $2,206,945 5,570 



StaUsiitml Table, showing the eiggfigate amount of 
Hals, Caps and Bonnets Manyfaeharedt Persons 
EmpUiytdjCajpital Invested in the United States : 

Eastern States. 

Valae of Hsts Value of Nwaiber 

and Caps man* Straw of men Capital 

^ n&ctured. Bonnets, emph^d Invested 

Maine.. •• $74,174 8,807 212 28,050 

N Hamp . 190,526 9,379 1^,048 48^52 

Man 918,438 821,646 6,656 602,292 

R.l8la]id. 92,465 86,106 411 66,427 

GoRO 649,580 236,730 1,814 350,823 

Vermont. 62,432 2,819 126 33.875 

#1,987,615 1.165,487 11,267 1,129,319 

NORTHRRN MiDDIiB StATCB. 

New Tork 2,914,117 160,24$ 3,880 1^676,55» 
N.Jersey 1,181,562 23,220 957 332,020 
PeRRsTva. 820,331 80,512 M70 449,407 

$4,916,010 263,980 .6,307. 2,457,995 
SouTHBRN M1SD1.B States. 
Delaware 15,300 456 . , 35 9,075 

Maryland 153,456 13,200 205 76,620 
Virginia 155,778 14,700 340 85,640 
N.CaroliBR 38,167 1,700 . 142 13,141 

$362,701. 30,050 722 ' 184,476 

S. Carolina 3,750 ..•••.. 20 315 

Georgia 22,761 ^•.•..^ 55 7,950 

Alabama 8,210 31 4,045 

MiaaiMipiii 5,140 •.-..., 13 8,100 

TeRneasee 104,949. 177 49,215 

#144 810' mill 296 69^625 
Wrstrrit Statss. 

Kentucky 201,310 4.483 194 116,85$ 

Ohio 728,513 3,023 963 369,637 

iRdiana 122,844 2,048 183 69,018 

niinoia 28,395 1,570 68 12,918 

MisBOvri 111,630 100 82 30,195 

Arkansas 1,400 ••.« 3 400 

Michigan 30,463 659 42 20,007 

Florida 1,500 .... ... 750 

Wiakonain 61 ••.• 1 10 

Iowa 19,900 5/MO ... •••• 

Dist. of GoL 47,200 .... 48 23,100 

#1,293,206 16,983 1,584 623,885 
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SPEECH OP MR. HUNTINaTON. 

Mr. HvNTiNoreir ftddnsted Um Senate in tob- 
•taace as foUowi : 

Mr. President: I am aware that the aulgact 
bofere the Senate has received a most elaborate, 
full, and able examination^ and that it coiMs to 
me nearly, if not qvite, exhausted. Representing-, 
however, a section of the country wmch has a 
deep interest in a proper disposition <^ it, and 
which feels its importance, both in respect to its 
own business and the, employment of its labor, 

,. and to the iaterescs of the whole country, I deem 
it to be my duty to submit a few obsanrations 
uponeeme of the topics which have been the basis 
01 die remarks of other Senators. 

it is not my purpoae te detain the Senate by a 
minute examination of all the resolutioas ofibred 
by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clat,) in 
their practical operation and bearings. This, in 
iny judgiement, will be appropriate, if bills de- 
signed to cany out the principles of the resolu- 
tions shall be hereafter under the consideration of 

> the Senate. The Committees to which tho difiet^ 
cat swi qect!! embraced by these resolutions may be 
imrred, will probably incorporate, in the bilk 
which thejr may report, provisions which will as- 
sume or deny the principles of some or all of the 
resolutions; and when they come before the Sen- 
ate for their consideration and action, the opinions 
of Senators regarding all of them wUl be eKcited. 
Viewing the eobject in this light, I shaH rafiain 
firom entering into any extended debate upon most 
of the propositions before us, and shall Kmit my- 
•elf to a few jremarks on the subjects of Free 
Trade, of the Tariff as connected with the Com- 
ppOTiise Act, and of the protection of the labor 

. and ujdustnr of our own citizens against the pau- 
per labor of foreign countries. 

Much hM been said and written respecting the 
di^brmes of Fr» Tram, and PRo«iTio« j and 
while^ the former has been gaUed by some, a glori- 
ous doctnne, «ad been pronounced, so fer as it 
has had a trial in the United States, (being, it is 
eaid, a partial one only,) highly benoBcialto the 

planter,ttwfanner,themanufacturer,the mechanic, 
Uie day laborer, and, indeed, to aU classes of our 
feUow-citueas, the latter, it has been asserted, has 
woved injurious to many,, if not most of the 
branches of Industry, in addition to being partial, 
tojust, and oppressive. I propose to examine 
thwe points— that of Free Trade veiy cuworily, 
and that of protection somewhat more minutely— 
to see whettier there be any foundatidn for these 
opinions. 

As to the Free Trade doctrim, aii argument in 
Its favor has been attempted to be drawn from the 
tables of exports of domestic productions, from 
which it has been insisted that it appeared, while 
duties were falling, under the act of 1833, the 
exports were increaaiag ; and thej inference was 
drawn, that, by the operation of that act, the busi- 
Jiess of the manufacturer was becoming more 
profitable. Notwithstanding it was well known, 
Oiafaet, that the profiu during this period were 
aet mcraasing, the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
£TA.N8)j|^ooked into the tables and gave a com- 
plete and satis£actei7 answer to the argument; 
showing that under the head of Exporta of Jh- 
meiHe Manu/mcturegf was placed fpscu to the 



amount of several milUons, and that, although die- 
nominal value of these exports had increased, the 
profits had diminished. 1 shaU not go over this 
ground, which has been so fully occupied by an- 
other. I wish, however, to look at this subject 
of Froe Trade a little farther. And it wiH be well 
to ascertain, if practicable, what is meant by Free 
Trade,. Does it mean entire, perfect reciprocity 
in trade? or does it mean a treide which is to be 
allowed by us freely to other nations, bat which is 
denied by them to us? a trade which ia all on one 
side— ^which practical^ opens our porti to the 
productions k other countries, but which shute 
theirs to the productions of the United Stetes ? 
Perhai»s the definition of it given by a member of 
the British Parliament will not be out of place. I 
irillieadit: 

" It was, idle for ns, he contended, to endeavor to 

pursuade other nations to iom with us in adopting the* 

prisMsiple of what was called Free Trade. Other 

nations knew, as well as the noble lord qpponto and 

those who ai^ed with him, that what we meant by 

n Free Trade was nothing more nor less thn, 1^ 
means of the great advantsges we eajoyedfto get 
a menqpoly of all their markets for our mabufaetaresr 
and to prevent them, one and all, firoaever becoming: 
manufacturing nations.'' 

This k what Great Britain understands by Free 
Trade — diat nation which talks the moat loudly 
and eloquently in its fe,vor, but never adepts it in 
practice { which almost every year raises com- 
mittees in Parliament te teke testimony, in the 
hope of showing its high value, causes it to be 
printed, sent to this country to be read by those* 
who ara to make Tariff laws, and lays aside the 
original minutes, which are seldom examinedy.and" 
which were never intended to be the basis of any 
legislation. And new, having referred to the 
British doctrine of Free Trade, as explained by a. 
British stotesman, let us see how it is praetioally 
carried out. Wlmt productions ef eur country 
other than cotton, dees «h^ admit, except under 

I excessive duties? Our gtaia^ timber, provisions^ 
rice, manufeetured goods, and other productions 
ef our labor and industry— ere they admitted into 
her portt upon the principles of Free Trade? 
What is the duty on tobacco ?— what on saltod 
provisions? And ask the starving operative ii» 
England, what is the duty on grain,. and what be 
thinks of the new gliding seaU of Sir Robert: 

I Peel, which appears to have been received by the 
working-men <h Groat Britain with i6dignatSon> 
and scora, and which, under no probable circum- 
stances, can benefit this coanty ? And having vir- 
tually excluded us froni her markets at home, and 
in her (polonies, moreromete from us than Canada, 
what does she propose to do as to those provinces^ 
belonging to her wnich lie contiguous to us 1 We 
will see. A bill has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the ministry (and it wiil doubtless pSss)^- 
to impose a heavy duty on wheat, flour, and all 
other provisions imported into Canada, thus com- 
pleting her reciproeUy system with us by adding 
to the prohibition of the market in England and 
her colonies abroad, that which we now enjoy in 
her Canadiaa provinces. Thus wa shall be shut 
out firora a trade faj which we h«fe disposed of 
large quantities of the productions of New- York 
and several of the Western States, which, in ad- 
dition to the employment of our shipping on the- 
Lakes, has yielded us several miUioos ef dallAra. 
The result ef this Free-Trade systemisexl 
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itself nore and mdre,iii iu deleterious effects upon 

our commercial and navigating interests. Already 

have we suffered a great diminution in our carrying 

trade with the British colonies by .the coinmcrei^ 

arrangement which went into operation in 1830 ; 

And now Gredlt B^itai^ and other nations are 

rapidly becoming the carriers of our productions 

..from our shores to foreign countries. The reci- 

,procity treaties, founded on the doctrine of Free 

Trade, which we have made with some of the 

Powers of Europe, are now improved by th^m to 

■ thieir gain and our disadvantage. I call the atten 

tion of the Senate to the facts stated in the follow. 

■ing letter from a mercaniile house in Savannah. 

written a short time ago and recently published: , 

''Dear 8iR: Believing that eny information re* 

.lating to the commerce of our country will be ac> 

.c6pt4ble te yeu, the undersigned, a mercantile firm 

of Savannah, interested in vessels that are employed 

in the freighting business, respectfully beg leave to 

ask your attention to the enclosed price current, con 

tatning a list of vessels at the port of Savannah on 

the 85di ultimo, by reference to which you will ob- 

\aerve that the aggregate of tonnage there registered 

«nd enrolled was, at that time, 18,389 tone— 

Of which were — Tons. 

IGogliah .....14,988 

American, t 3,108 

French, ...^ 965 

To wit: 

14 English ehips, i 9,750 

2 American ships, 749 

15 English barques 4,938 

1 American barque..... 269 

1 Frenchbarque, ^ 265 

1 English brig,... , 1^50 

jQ American brigs, employed principdUy 

in coastwise freighting, 2,178 

18,389 

'' The Amount of Enslish tonnage at other Southern 
^rts is also unusually large, and has been for some 
time constandy increasing. It is the opinion of many 
judicious persons acquainted %ith the subject, that 
■ot^riy* if net quite, one-half of the cotton orep of 
the Unked States will he exported m British and 
•other foreign vessels." 

The effecu of our present eommerdU arrange- 
ment with Great Britain are well described in the 
following extracu from the report of the Boston 
-Chamber of Commerce, made in February, 1841, 
-and printed by order of the Soiate: (See Senate 
document 234, 26th Congress, 2d session.) 

The arrangement allows the imposition, without 

limitation, of duties on out produce imported into 

the British ooloniet from the United States^ and that 

they may vary in different colonies ; iht, when im- 

^ported into any colony, such goods may be naturalized, 

-4)r considered as productions of that colony, and 

.transported to any other free of duty ; that goods 

. may be transported from one colony or province to 

another, only by British vessels; that American 

▼easels may bring te the colonies or provinces nothing 

hut the products of the United States. 

To avail herself of the advantages which such ^n 
t«rrangement offered, England immediately imposed 
^avy, and, in some instances, prohibitory duties on 
our products when imported into the west Indies 
from the United States, and admitted the same arti- 
cles free of duty when imported circnitouslv through 
the provinces. 

Such are the benefits to British navigation from 
yie arrangement, that, as your committee are in- 
formed, Americans have becesoe owners of British 
vessels to a very considerable extent, in order to 
Avail themselves of them. 



Articles of oar produce, to a very lam ■mmmt, 
are daily ordered to be shipped to the British pro- 

1^ vinces; they are sent in Brntih vessels, lunnmally 
landed and neutralised, and sent direcdy to the West 
Indian coioiries ; the vicini^ of a number of porta 
in the provinees where this can be effected, (witbiK 
two^ days' sail from Boston,) renders this almost 
equivalent to a direct voya|e from our porta to the 
West Indies ; and it is one in which American ves- 
sels cannot participate. As may readily be supposed, 
every facility is given in such porta of neutralixationl 

There is another mode in which |^e arrangement 
favors British shipping, deserving of particular atten- 
t»n. British vessels proceed to our Southern ports: 
if frtaghts ta Europe be obtained, they take them ; if 
not, they take a cargo of yelJow pine lumber, retnm 
to the provinces, naturalixe the cargo, and carry it te 
England. The duty on this article, thus carried, is 
so much less than on its direct importatien from the 
United States as enurely to preclude ita being carried 
in Ameiican vessels. This U one to a considerable 
extent; and your committee susgest that, if such a 
discnmmatien of duty, on an artide notoriously not 
produeed m the Britiiih provinces, be consistent widi 
the existing arrmigoaieQt, they can see ne reasen 
why a similar duty may not be applied to our other 
staples, so as to throw the whole carrying trade be- 
tween the United States and Great Briuan into the 
hands of our commercial competitors. 

There is another mode in which the arrangement 
favors British shipping in the craadon of what has 
been called the triangular voyage. Formerly, Britidi 
vessels eneaged in the colonud trade went to the 
colonies in oallast, or but partially laden ; they offea 
remained there a long time for the proparatioa of 
their cargoes, with which they returned to England. 
Now, they take full freights to the United States; 
thence, lull or partial freightt to the West Indies; 
and thence, full freights to Encland. Or, they pro- 
ceed with freiffhta from England to the West Indies; 
whence, in a few days, they arrive at our Southern 
pens, where they obtain full freights for Europe. 
British vesseb thus employed have a decided advan- 
tage over us, even in the direct freighta to and from 
our own porta. 

In 1824, 1825, and 1826, the American tonnage 
which enterod our porta, direct from the British 
West Indies, was 892.700 tons ; in 1837, 1828, and 
1839^ it had diminished to 125,800 tons. 

If such be the state of eur direct trade, we have 
liot much to console us in the comparative increaee 
of British tmiaage and our own, in the whole of the 
colonial and provincial trade. The Brittish tonnage 
cleared from our porta for the colonies and provinm 
in 1824, 1825, and 1826, was 51,800 tons; iheAaoe- 
rican tonnage was 477,100 ton's. In 1837, 1838, and 
1839, tiie clearance of British tonnage, as above, was 
1,235,500 tons, and of American but 3,126.000 tons; 
the increase of British tonnage in our own pOTtt, 
during this whole period, being about ten times 
greater than that of our own. 

Tahle of American and SHHth tonnage clectred 
from the several ports of the United 8UUes,for 
Foreign forts, from 1824 to 1839 inelutive. 
Year. American Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. 

1824 919,300 69^ 

1825 960,000 61,900 

1826 953,000 65,700 

1827 980,500 94,800 

1828 897,400 105,600 

1829 944.800 87,800 

1830 971,800 89,800 

1831 972,500 211,300 

1832 974,900 284,900 

1833...: 1,142,200 377,200 

1834 1,134,000 458,100 

1835 1,400,500 523,400 
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1836 - 1,315,500 

1837 ^, 1,266,600 

1838.. i • 1,408.800 

1839 1,477,900 



538.900 
536,400 
486 900 
491,500 



A foreign vessel has lately arrived in tbe United 
States, with a C^rgo from Canton; and letters 
Irom Manilla and other places call the attention of 
ear American merchants to the fact, that foreign- 
era are fast engrossing the carrying trade from 
those places to the United States. Under the 
treaty of reciprocity, a vessel from Brenien takes 
in a cargo in Europe, carries it to Brazil, receives 
a cargo of coffee, brings it to Baltimore, and re- 
turns from there with a cargo of tobacco to Europe. 
Of the large amount of coffee imported into the 
United States from Brazil, I am informed, by the 
most respectable authority, that mere than one- 
fourth of it is brought in foreign vessels. The 
British steamers are biginning to enjoy the profita- 
ble business of carrying pastsengers from port to 
port in the United States where they touch, and 
very soon, unless we adopt suitable measures to 
prevent it, our navigating and commercial interests 
will become still mord serioi^sly injured. This 
doctrine of Free Trade, recommended to us, and 
practically repudiattd by almost every other nation, 
:will end-^ 

1. In depriving us of the benefit of our own 
home market, and conferring it on foreigners. 

. 2. In shutting out our productions from their 
markets, and thus depriving us of any profitable 
market, at home, or abroad. 

3. In closing the colonial ports to the products 
of our industry. 

4. In usurping eur carrying trade. 

5. In monopolizing a portion of our coasting 
trade, so far as it respects the carrying of pas- 
sengers. 

6. In. driving from business ear regular mer- 
chants and importers, and giving it up to the 
citizens of ether countries. I have seen it stated, 
that four^fiftha of the importations of foreign goods 
in the city of New-York, have fallen into the hands 
of French and British agents. 

Other Earopean nations besides Great Britain 
understand her doctrine of Free Trade, and de- 
fined by her legislators — free for herself— prohi- 
bitory to ethers. 

1/Vhat is the policy of Russia '\ 

The answer is furnished in the following extract 
from a Government circular in 1827, en the sttb> 
ject of a new Tariff: 

To produce happy effects, the principles of eom- 
neiciai freedom must be generally adopted. The 
State which adopU, whtle others r^eet thenif mi^t 
condemn iu own indtutry and eemtnerce to pay a 
THinouB tribute to those of other nations. 

From a cirealatioa exempt from restraint, and, the 
facility afibrded by reciprocal exchanges, almost all 
Governments at first resolved to seek the means of 
repairing die evil, which England had been doomed 
to suffer; but experience and more correct ealcnia- 
tiens, because they were made from certain data, and 
upon resaltt already known, of the peace that bad 
jnat taken place, forced them to adhere to the pro- 
bibitory system. . , ^ . . 

England preserved hers. Austria remained faith- 
fil to the rule she had laid down, to guard herself 
against the rivalship of foreign indnstry. France, 
^th the same views, adopted the most ricorons 
measures of preeantion ; and Prussia published a 
new Tariff in October last» which proves that she 



found it impossible not to fellow the example of the* 
rest of Barope. 

Inproportton as theprokibUdry system is extended 
and rendered perfect in other countries^ that State' 
which pursues the contrary system makes from day 
to day sacrifices mare extensive and more con-- 
siderahie. 

It is with the most lively feelings of regret, we ac' 
knowledge that it is our own proper experience 
which enables us to trace this picture. The evils- 
which it details have bf en realized in Russia and 
Poland since the cenclusion of the act of 1818. Ag- 
riculture without a market, induMry without protec- 
lioa, languish and decline. Specie is exported, and 
the most solid commercial houses are shaken. Tho- 
public prosperity would soon f^el the wound inflicted' 
on private fortune, if new regulations did not promptly 
change die actual state of ufairs. 

B 7ents have proved that our agriaultnre and onr- 
commerce, as well as our manufactures, are not ooly 
paralyzed, but brought to the brink of rain. 

I now will rail the attentioil of the Senate to the- 
practical commentary on the British doctrine of 
Free Trade, by France. It will be found in the 
volume containing the result of th^ proceedings of^ 
the three councils of agricuhui^, mcmufactures,- 
and commerce, digested and issued from the de* 
partment of commerce in Paris. The publication^ 
of this volume, and the decisions of the ceuacile 
contained in it, are stated in a very recent letter oT 
the European correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, to the Editors, (an extract fV-om whicb 
I shall presently read,) whose interesting letters, if 
has been truly said, " shed a flood of light upon the- 
institutions and affairs of Europe." The volume- 
referred to, he says, ''^ teaches what the public 
economy or custems* system is likely td be in* 
France for a long time to cpme." In a letter 
dated at Paris, January 28, 1842, he says : 

The grand^Councils General-Hhose of agriculture; 
commerce, and manufactures, composed of nearly ' 
two hundred of the most influential proprietors and 
political economists of the country — ^have. finished^ 
their convocation; and we learn officially that they 
decided, by a great majori^, against any reduction, 
of the French Tariff-^against all treaties of com- 
merce in which any thing was to be conceded — ^in 
favor of the protective system, carried to the highest 
practical degree, for every branch of domestic Indus- 
try. The paper La Presse says of the vote against 
commercial treaties : ** This vote will astonish many 
persons. That the Councils of Agriculture and 
Manufactures, which always express a dread of 
foreign competidon, should be opposed to the idea of 
treaties of commerce with foreign Powers, we can 
easily understand ; but it astoaishesus to see a Coun- 
cil of Commerce — ^a Council, the majority of which 
is composed of the representatives of an industry 
which lives only on the exchanges betweeii France 
and the different countries of the world-^pronouncing 
itself against treaties which can alene enlarge the 
bases m the commercial operations." There is no 
real ground for astonishment for ^lose who see that 
the Chambers and the ministers declare almost 
unanimously for the protective doctrine and prac- 
tice, which, in fact, flourish increasingly throughout 
conunental Europe. 

Prussia, also, has furnished her commentary on 
the doctrine of Free Trade, by her protective 
Tariff, the lesultt of which may be seen in the fol- 
lowing article recently published,: 

Prussia seems tc^he outrunning hercoatinenul neigh* 
bors in manufactures, especially in those of wool. In 
the Prussian Union the amount of ex|>orts of woolen 
goods was, in 1831, 3.316,770 lbs ; in 1841 Aej had in- 
CToaaed to 13,346,777 lbs. ; aa increaie of nearly 400 
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per cent In Prussia proper, the consumption of 
wool of their own growth amounts to 24,000,000 lbs. 

SiT annum, which is considerably more than die 
ritish annual import of wool from the continent of 
Europe. The number of looms at work in Prussia 
in 1895 was SS,139, in 1834 31,759, and in 1837 
39.798. The arerage export of cotton goods, from 
1829 to 1831, was 7,000,000 annnsUy. In 1831 the 
Bunyber of looms employed in the fabrication of silk 
Mods was 8,958, in 1834 12,044, and in 1837 14,111. 
In 1834 the export of silk goods was 559,079 lbs., in 
1835 762,004 lbs., and in 1838 847,927 lbs. The in- 
•urease in all these manafaptures, from 1838 to 1840, 
is said to be still mere strildng. . 

I might pursue this subject of Free Trade to a 
mmtb greater length, and show by other &ct8, how 
-•Btirely the doctrine is repudiated, in practice, by 
the great nations of Europe. But this would ex- 
tend my remarks much beyond what I have de- 
signed, and interfere with the principal object I 
hare in Tiew, which is to consider the subject of 
protection, which has been condemned, in un- 
measured terms, as unjust and inexpedient. 

The Senator; firom South Carolina (Mtn Cal- 
houh) said that the movements in that State, pre- 
vious to the passage of the compromise act, were 
inteaded for this, among other purposes, viz: to 
put an end to the protective system — that the pas- 
sage of that act was cotisidered as the death blow 
|[iven to the system, and that new it was to be at- 
tempted to be revived again, by disregarding and 
violatiBg the provisions of this act, which (he said) 
bad already been violated at the extra session. 

I differ entirely,' Mr. President, from the Sena- 
tor, in his views as to the aband<mnent of the pro- 
tective system, by the advocates ef that system, in 
their action en the compromise bill — some of whom 
^oted for, some against its passage. So far firom 
abandoning it, this doctrine of protection was in- 
tiated on end urged with a power and strength of 
vgumeot which was unanswerable. It is the doc- 
trine which is now maintained by almost every per- 
tion of the country, and widiout which, we shall 
become " hewers of wood and drawers of water" 
to other nations. And it is because this doctrine 
-of protection is again assailed aad contrasted with 
that of Free Trade, that I intend te ask the atten- 
-tion of the Senate to a few remarks in its defence. 
I shall not trohble them with many statistics, ner 
tables of figures, nor abstractions— btit to seme 
general views of the system ef protection— to the 
tight aad duty ef Congress to afford it, and the 
reasons why Uiat duty should be performed, and to 
^e manner in which it wodd be adcomplished. 
My arguments shall be drawn frem considerations 
Applicable to the whole ceuntiy, and every portion 
«f it; they shall be stated under no excitement of 
ieeHng, nor in any sectional spirit, but with an 
American spirit, and an American feeling, aad for 
the purpose of enforcing a policy required by what 
is due to the industry (of every description) of the 
whole UnioB. It is in this spirit, and for these 
purposes, that I now enter upon this subject. 

1. I HOLB IT TO BE TBI KZOHT, AB WELL AS 
-TBS TJMAUOOtIT »17TT OP CONORISS, TO VPBOLB 
AHD SVPPORT THE LABOR OP OUR OWN PEOPLK, 
AND TO PROTECT THE INDUSTRY AND PRODUC- 
TIONS OP OUR OWN COUNTRY AGAINST FOREIGN 

COMPETITION. This right was directly asserted 
by those patriots and statesmen who composed the 
first Congress held under the Constitution; and it 
Ims been maintained by a great majority «f the 



people of the United fitates. Upon the feitk of 
laws enacted to give it effect, millions upon milUena 
of property hAve been invested, and millions of eur 
fellow-eitizens, whose labor and industry constitute 
their capital, have depended, and continue te de- 
pend, for their comfortable subsiiffence, and for the' 
support and education of their children. The 
power to give this proteetidn is contained in the 
great character which alone gives «s authority to 
act en any subject; and ** to lay dntiei and ioi* 
posts'' and " to regulate oemmerce,'* are amepg 
these prescribed powers, and are designed to ena- 
ble Congress " to promote the general welfere," 
and uphold the tnterests of the whole countxy, so 
far as they may be affected by the imposition of 
duties, or the regulations of commerce. 

To sustain and increase national wealth and pros- 
perity, is one of the principal objects for which 
governments are instituted; aad tJuU nation which 
suffers its commerce, its agriculture, its maaufec- 
tares, its mechanic arts, its labor in any shape, to 
be destroyed or materially impaired, when it has 
the means of preserving them, does not deserve 
the name of a government. If these great pur- 
suits are threatened by the adverse policy of for- 
eign nations, or the opposing influence of foreign 
pauper labor, the power ** te regulate commerce" 
is to be exerted to prevent such unpropitious re- 
sults; and it was for thUf among other reasons, 
that it was conferred on Chngress. Wealth has 
its only real found&tion in labor. The productive 
industry alone of a country creates property, and 
ensures lasting prosperity ; and it would be strange 
indeed, if a Constitution firamed for iJUa among 
other purposes, viz : "to promote the general 
welfare,*' contained no prevision which wonid be 
adequate to sustain the labor of the people which 
established it, which is aa essential element in the 
'* genelral welfere" of which that Constitiition 
speaks. But such a prevision it found in it, and 
it has been put into practical operation ever since 
the adoption of the Constitution. The power as- 
serted, is the power of self-preservation — ^the power 
of upholding national independence — ^the power ef 
increasing national wealth and promoting national 
prosperity— the power of maintaining the ^great 
and essential interests of the country. Such is the 
nature of the power, and such is the origin and 
foundation of the right of Congress to sustain 
and promote the labor of its own citizens in all the 
branches and divisions of their industry. 

The duty of affording this protection is no( less 
obvious than the right to afford it. There are 
many coosiderations connected with this pan of 
the subject, all ef which have an important bear- 
ing upon it ; but I shall confine myself to the enu- 
meration of A few of the most prominent of theai. 

First. This protection is demanded, because our 
labor is our chief capital, and the only refiable 
foundation of our national prosperily. Take away 
the incentive to industry, by witbwawing from it 
its just reward, and it ceases t6 bo exerted te any 
considerable extent— ^nly sufficient to supply the 
immediate and pressing wants of animal nature. 
With the relaxatien of industry, there ceases to be 
an accumulation of property, and all the evils 
flowing from an impoverished population will fel- 
low. To prevent such results is a panuoMont dniy 
of every fine Goremment. 

Seeend. By alferding this protectton nil daaitf 
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of dtir cfticenB «re benefited. Tlie .price ef labor, 
it is well known, materially goveras the price of 
tlie proddcts of agriculture; aad ia proportion to 
the reivrard which labor receivea, is the ability of 
die laborer, of one class, to purchase the [Hroduets 
of the laborer of another ctass, increased or dimin* 
ished. This is well illustrated in the oaae of mana- 
&cturing and agricultural labor. If manufactures 
^ure depressed, the consumption of agricultural 
products is lessened, because the ability to pur- 
chase is lessened. K they are in a flourisbiag 
condition, these products command a higher prico, 
and a more ready market. The <Me is dependent 
upon the other; and this mutual dependence re- 
quires mutual aid and protection, which, if suitably 
afforded, operates mmt beneficially upon all classes 
by increstairg both the amount and value of fhe 
labor of all. Indeed, the capitalist is dependtat 
upon this very protection to laoor, to enable him to 
prosecute his business with success, or to receive 
a just compensation for the use of his capital. 
Reduced rents, suspension of busioees, and unem- 
ployed capital, are sure to follow in the train of 
unprotected labor and reduced wages. 

Third. Tbis protection will enable the consum- 
ars of articles, aad especially those whose principal 
value consists in labor and skill, to obtain them at^ 
lower prices than if the monopoly of the American 
market were given to the foreigner, aa it would be, 
if onr labor were left to cempetie with the pauper 
labor and overgrown capital of other countries. A 
great variety of facts might be stated illustrative of 
this position. A few will, however^ sufl^e ; and I 
use the language of others in stating them : ** Pre- 
vious to eighteen hundred and twelve, a lar^ 
anHiount of cotton goods was imported to this 
country from the East Indies. At the cpnclnsion 
of the war, when a revision of duties took place, 
the cotton planters urged upon Congresss that a 
tuffi(nent duty should be retained upon cotton 
manufactures, eiast of the Cape of Gooid Hope, to 
fiivor the growers of American- cotton. This was 
done, add the effect wan, in some degree, to stimu- 
late our own mfmufaetures of the coarser descrip* 
tion of cotton, although the great benefit ef the 
measure was felt by Great Britain. But it was 
followed by so great a fall in price, that we have 
became exporters to the East Indies, instead of 
importers ef thiit important article/' This is but 
a single instance of the elket produced in lowering 
the price ef the arricles to the consumer, by the 
protection of our domesii<^ industry. What would 
have been the price ef manufactured cotton goods, 
to the citizens of the United States, had they re- 
mained dependent upon foreigners for a supply ? 
And the amount which has been satved to them, by 
the substitution of similar goods of our own manu- 
facture, is great-i-a1most iMyond computation. 

The same remarks may be applied to the ar- 
ticle of fl<»or oil-cloths. 

''In 1828, there were but five mamfaetories ia 
the United States. Large quantities, perhaps thrse- 
fourths of the cloths used by our citizens, were 
then imported, f The import is now less than 
19,000 8q<iare ybrds, while niaeteen manufactories 
liere produced ^58,000 square yards per year, 
competing in quality, finish, aad brilliancy of colors, 
with the best European cloths.' The average Ame- 
rican price, at the present time, shows a reduction 
«n former prices of nearly 30 per cent." 

''The increased production and competltieii 



among ourselves enable all closes, -who need this 
article, to pnrchase it, while formerly the sales of 
it wero corefined to the wealthy.'' 

" In 1830, the beat quidity of American refined 
sugar ranged firom 1$ to 17 cents per pound." 

''In .1842, the second quality of American re- 
fined sugar, superior in quality; grain, and color, to 
the first quality of 1830-Hha color of that sugar 
being inferior to. the common, grade of white lump 
Havana, and of tfaiS| being very white and pure — 
mi^ be quoted aa ranging in pricor. during 1839,. 

1840, and 1841, at 13 to 16, cents.,". , 

"The first quality of American refined sofar,- 
than which no finer articla ean bo manufactured 
elsewhere^ it being not only a spqtless white, but 
perfectly chrystaliMd, ranged, during 1839, 1840,- 
and 1B41, at ficom 14^ to IC cento." 

"Cut aaito, in 1822, were sold at 8 a 9^ cents 

5er lb. . The range of price for American cut nails,, 
uring 1839, 1840, and 1841, has been from 5^ to 
7i cento per lb " 

" Tho American cot nail being superior in quality 
and workmanship to the foreign nail." 

" Wrought spikes for ship and bo^t builders, in 
1822, sold at 10 a 12 cento per lb." 

"The range of price of American apikes, for 
1839, 1840, and 1841, has. been from 6 t^ 9 cento 
per lb." 

" The American wrought spiko ift far superior 
to the English spike.''. 

''The different grades of iron have .undergone 
the same chango; and, taking the wh^fO range oT 
iron, that in 1832 was quoted from $110 to $200 
per ton ; the price now ranges ^om $85 to $145- 
per ton ; while it is conceded that the best quality 
of American iron, cast or wrought, is superior to 
the best qualities of foreign iron of all grades, ex- 
cepting only perhaps Russia sable." 
^" The prico of American hemlock sole-leather,, 
in 1822, was about 25 to 30 cento per lb " 

" The price of inspected, good, iUi 1840 and 

1841, was about 18 3-5 cento per lb." 

"The price of American waxed. calf skin, in 

1842, wa« about $1 to $1 15 per lb." ; 

" The range of prieea for the same article, in 
1839, 1840, aad 1841, was about 80 a 90 centa 
per lb." 

" And the average price of domestiis skins was 
12 per cent, leas, before the graded reduction of 
duties commenced, than they have averaged since, 
while the foreign skin is now imported, o£ an in- 
ferior quality to those then .imported, and sold at 
prices equally aB high as then. . 

The. same causes have reduced the priees of a 
great variety of ether articles ef prime necessity 
and general use* I will not, however, enlarga 
upon this topic. Nothing has beisn more clearly 
demonstrated by experience, than the fact that 
protacrion has lessened the price . of commodities,, 
particularly those valuable, principally* on account 
of the labor and skill bestowed in their production, 
to all who eonsume them. Surely, then, the duty 
is obvious to give that protection, which, while it 
promotes industry, and thus enables the laborer to 
receive an adequate remuneration for his work, at 
the same time gives- to the consumer an article 
equally goo<|, and oftentimes, indeed generally, 
much better than the imported one at a reduced 
price. 

Fourth. This protection places us beyond the 
reach of dependence upon foreign nations for all 
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articles of necesnty. It needs no argument to 
jprove that such a dependence is both unsafe and 
impoverishing. It is impossible for any nation to 
prosper, which looks to other nations for a supply 
of the manufactured articles which she uses. The 
situation of Turkey, at the present time, has been 
^referred to by a late writer, as affording a striking 
illustration of the position I have just stated. She 
is a Free Trade nation ; and the consequence of 
■ibe imports of British goods has been to stop her 
loons, and cause a constant drath of coin to pay 
the debt thas contracted, which has gone to fill the* 
'Coffers of British capitalists. Mr. McCulloch, a 
Ifieat advocate of Free Trade, says that, by reason 
'^* of this extraordinary importation of British goods ; 
^ €00 looms for muslins busily employed in 
Scmtari, in 1812, only 40 remainod in 1831 ; and 
•'•f 2,000 weaving establishments in Tournovo, at 
"the former epoch, there were only 200 at the lat> 
ter !" The millions thus paid aanualiy by Turkey, 
for foreign labor, has had th^ precise effect which 
might have been expected. ** It has destroyed her 
"Currency and impoverished her people.'' Let other 
nations beware of following her example, by adopt- 
4ag a similar course of policy, lest they also par- 
take of its fruits. 

Fifth. If, for want of proper protection, our in- 
dustry is paralyzed, the foreign balances against us 
<wiU he greatly increased, which it will require the 
whole specie of the country to pay. If we do not 
-sustain our own agiionltural, manufacturing, me- 
-chanical and commercial industry, what money and 
credit we have, must pass over to foreigners in 
letarn for the productions of their labor, and the 
end will be the utter prostration of all enterprise 
-and all industry at home. Eleven millions and a 
half of dollars were shipped from Newf>York. alone 
-during the fifteen months next preceding January, 
1842, to pay our foreign liabilities, among which 
^were these for imported goods to a vast amount ; 
two-thirds of which were on foreign account. On 
ihe contrary, if suitable duties are imposed 00 im- 
ported articles, especially such as axe produced 
TOre, there will be a diminution of the exportation 
^f the precious metals, capital wilt find employ- 
ment, and labor receive adequate support. 

Sixth. This leads me to remark, that this pro- 
>teetion will restore, or most materially and essen- 
tially aid in« restoring, the caRoncy to a sound 
-ataite. While it will renew public confidence, 
encourage industry, enable labor to perform its ap- 
propriate functions with a certainty of a fair le- 
^ranl, reduce ^e imports below the exports, and 
prevent an accumulation of debt, it will, by the 
•operation of these causes, keep the specie at home, 
. and restore a metallic cnrroicy, or what is equi- 
-'valent to it, by enabling the banks to resume with- 
out danger of ruia, or great distress to those who 
• owe them. If, however, foreigaeps caa find a 
market in the United $^tates, they will use^ it, and 
^draw off our com, and prevent a return of specie 
-payments. 

The sagacity of the British manufacturer is toe 
obvious to be overlooked, and ought not to be dis- 
legarded. Having the monopoly of the heme 
market, he does not intend to overstock it, and 
thus lessen prices by ferdng the overproduction 
vemaining afier all the foreign orders are executed, 
^pon that naarket. But he sends it here. He 
sends it away because he Will not interfere with 
Ufaa market at home, which will reduce prices, aad 



beeause he does not wish to keep it on hand, liable 
to loss or injury^ and locking up so much of his 
capital ; and he sends it herCf because he can do 
it expeditiously, and receive returns rapidly. He 
acts on the principle, that " a nimble sixpence is 
better than a slow shUliBf.'' He makes the ship- 
ment here, orders a sale at auction^ and receives 
returns ef sales in a few days, with a hill on Lon- 
don for the nett proceeds. This he prefers to send- 
ing elsewhere, say to Branl, which would require 
several months to realize the proceeds^ or more 
remote places, which would require a still longer 
period; and this, although the profits might be 
greater. And this answers a question sometimes 
asked rather trinmphantiy — will the British manu- 
facturer send goods to be sold here at a losst 
Certainly he wiU, if necessary to prevent an accu- 
mulation in the market at home, which would re- 
duce the price there; and, consequendy, it is for 
his interest to send here the balance of his articles 
not wanted at home, nor ordered from abroad, 
although he may nor obtain a profit. Indeed it 
would be better for him to throw them into the 
sea, than to bring down the home prices, by over- 
stocking that market. Hence they are sent and 
sold here, to the advantage of the J^ritish mana- 
factuf er, and to the great injury ef our own ci- 
tizens. 

Seventh. This protection will prevent all the 
deleterious consequences which would result from 
ringing our labor down to the price of foreign 
labor. These coasequences would be (as has been 
said by another) to compel out working-nnn to 
leave the manufactory and workshop, for they 
could net and would not compete with the Euro- 
pean operatives, The commerce and shipping 
dependent upon the manufacturers would neces- 
sarily cease. , The oil which they now use, esti- 
mated at one-third in value of the product ef our 
»vhale fisheries, would not be needed. The flour 
which the laborer new; buys he would net purdiase, 
for he would raise it ; and the cotton for the home 
market would not be required ; and when sup- 
planted in the Liverpool market, by the production 
in India, the planter will have no market for this 
great and important staple of our country. I do not 
intend to enter upon any speculation on the sub- 
ject of India cotton. I do not know that it will 
be brought to perfection, and be a substitute for 
the cotton of the South. But I apprehend it will, 
and that very shorUy. The grounds of this opin- 
ion, and the facto in support of it, I will very 
briefly state. Although this culture was com- 
menced many years ago, it is supposed ^ have re- 
ceived a strong impulse firom what was believed in 
England to be a combination, a few years ago, of 
American ba^ks, and bankers, and capitalists, te 
control the price of American cotton in the Liver- 
pool market ; and their sharp-sighted maau&o- 
turers and men of business said, if the price can 
be put at eight pence the first year, it can be raised 
to ten pence the next. They believed that they 
ought net to demnd upon any other country than 
one subject or tnbutaiy to Great Britain for this 
article. Cotton is as necessary, in one sense, to 
support the population of England as the bread 
which they eat, and they do not mean te rely upon 
any nation for either. If their manufacturing labor, 
devoted to the production of fabrics of cotton, oan- 
not be employed, the consequences are readily per- 
ceived. Hence it is their policy to be iBdependen^ 
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of otLer nations for the raw material ; and this has 
been one of the principal reasons which has l«d, 
of late years, te the employment of British capital 
in the production of cotten in India. They are 
Aware, too, that, in the course of human events, the 
^endly relations between us and them may be in- 
terruptt^dy and their - supply of coUon may be cut 
•ff. In addition to this, they belicTe that, another 
and a profitable market will he opened to their 

£ reductions, and they intend to do as they always 
are done, sustain and advance the interests of 
tkeir foreign -possessions. The Brituh Grovem- 
■sent has endeavored to carry eat the principle te 
which it has uniformly adhered, of making the na- 
tion entirely independent of foreign nations, for all 
articles which it can raise or manufacture. And 
it is in. pursuance of this principle tba.t the East 
India company has taken the culture of India cotton 
under iie protection, and, as I believe,' intends to 
> produce the result s it so much desires. No sacri- 
fice on our part: no depreciation of price submit- 
ted to by us, no temporary losses by them, will 
difert the British from their purpose. They mean 
to be, and if so, there is great reason to believe 
they will be, independent of us as te this article. 
They will, as soon as a supply can be obtained 
^om India, impose a discriminating duty ; and, I 
apprehend, the time is not far distant, when the 
-cotton of the United States will, be virtually shut 
out of the English market. The adaptation of the 
eoU of India t6 its culture — ^tbe cheapness of la- 
1>er— the slight difference in insuraneo, and the 
equality in freight — the progressive improvement 
in the quality — the increase in the growth and exe 
portation — the use of all necessary capital to effect 
the object— the steady, continued perseverance of 
England,. it may be expected, will accomplish what 
that country so anxiously desires— the sabstitution 
of Uw cotton of her own dominipna for that of the 
United States. 

The import of India cetton into Great 

Britain for the year 1839, was 133,900 bales. 

For the year 1840 316,651 

JP'erthe year 1841 373,637 

The. import into Great Britain for the 

month of January, 1840, was 13,410 

ITor the month of January, 1841 .^ 17,300 

Po. do. 1843 49,380 






u 
u' 



u 



I have learnt from a highly respectable source, 
that letters from abroad estimate the whole crop 
of India cotton, for exportation* for the year 1841, 
at not less than 400,000 bales, and for the year 
1842, 600,000 bales. If these estimates should 
prove to be correct, the time \^ not far distant 
when a discriminating duty will be laid, to favor 
the production and impoit of India cotton. 

May we not learn a useful lesson from the effect 
of British competition in the production of indigo? 
Formerly, this was a great and valuable article of 
oxpert from the Southern States, but it was sup- 
planted by the measures taken by Great Britain te 
r'oduce it in India, and which entirely succeeded, 
hold in my hand an article drawn up with care, by 
a very intelligent gentleman, and published, consist- 
ing principally of authentic reports and tables, to 
an extract from which, I call the attention of the 
Senate, and in which he exhibits, in a very strong 
light, the parallel between the attempt of the East 
India Company, to promote the eulture of indigo 



and their present attempt in relation to the culture 
of cotton, and from which they will see the object 
of Great Britain in the culture of this article — ^tho 
means employed, and the final results. The Ame- 
rican indigo has been entirely supplanted ; and, as 
early as 1807, 1808, the imports of the articles into 
America were nearly equal to her largest export 
in any previous year. In a report of t^ proceed- 
ings of the East India Company, in relation te the 
culture of indigo, it is said — 

About the year 1747, most of the planters in Ja- 
maica, and other British possessions in the West 
Indies, relinquisbed the cultivation of indigo, and 
the SpanisU and French colonies, (where the best 
kinds had been made,) continuing to export, the 
British consumption of the finer sorts was chiefly 
obtained from foreign sourses in Europe. 

When the British provinces of Netih America 
had broken off their eonnapion toUn the pmrent StmiCf 
and the oompanv's territories in India had become 
greatly extended, another change took place. The 
Court of Directors made exlrmordinary ^orts to 
increase the pro4uetion of indigo and improve its 
quality, foreseeinsf that, if they succeed, the result 
voulaat once be highly advantageous to India and 
beneficial to4his country, by ensuring a reyulmr sup- 
ply of an artide essentusUy necessary to some of tie 
most important British manufactures. loflaenced 
by these views, the Court, in 1779, entered into a 
contract with a gentleman in Bengal, who was en- 
gaged in the cultivation, for a supply at prices which 
were intended to encourage the growth. Other ea- 
ga^mentsof the same kind were successively made, 
until the vear 1788. At diat period, the Court, taking 
review of what had been done, found that very heavy- 
losses had occurred under the existing system, but 
that the indigo produced had arrived at a considenble 
decree of perfection. The resalt of the inquiry was, 
a determination that the company should cease to 
purchase for at least three years, and that the trade 
should be laid open to their servants, and other per- 
sons under their protection, upon the payment of 
freight, company's duties, and cnarses. This, it was 
hoped, would create competition, and operate towards 
brmgin| the article to as hi|;h a state ox improvement 
as possible, at the same ume that it would effect a 
reduction in the cost of manufacture. 

As a further aid in this rising trade, the company 
made large advances of money, secured, on the in- 
digo, on a plan of remittance to London ; and this 
coarse was followed for many years. 

In 1806, the Court saw fit to order that their com- 
merce in indigo should be resumed in the following 
year, by ready-money purchases to the amount m 
three lacs, and open to provisional extension in that 
season ; and with some intermissions, the company 
continued te purchase, either in the same moae or 
by eontract, for ex|K>rtation to London, to a greater 
or less amount, until a short time before the expira- 
tion of the late charter. 

To eusist the planter fqf India J iniheir attempt 
to rival the superior produce of the Americans — this 
vas all that was contemplated ; but happily more has 
been aehia^ed. India, for many years past, has pro- 
duced indigo of oaality surpassing that of any other 
country, and has long been the chief source ofsupply 
to the rest of the world. 

Extract of a letter Jrom the Court of Directors to 
tk/eQovemor Oeneral, dated May 1793. 

It affords us great pleasure te remark, that the ar- 
ticle, as to quality, is still increasing in reputatien. It 
has already surpassed the Amatcan and French, 
and there is no doubt bat, by perseverance and atmn- 
tion on the part of the planters, it will effectaallj 
rival the Spanish. 
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ImporU of Indig 


into Oreat Brii4iin. 






Tear. 


Total of Im- 
portt. 


Franc«. 


Spain. 


United Stateii 


AMa. 


West Indies. 

and British 

Colonies. 


1782 ....:. 


495,101 
1,284,563 
1.496,37« 
1,695,065 
1.979,857 
1,880,330 
2,096,911 
1,671,218 
1,840,815 


91,980 
157,627 
40,691 
11,452 
. 17,231 
18,764 
60,748 
51,222 


200 
50,340 
257.947 
398.100 
666^79 
300,643 
204,641 
319,066 
355,859 


151,216 
518,980 
701,938 
678,911 
765.241 
941,927 
1,060,164 
528,194 
626,042 


25,535 
93,047 
237 230 
154,291 
253,345 
363,046 
622,691 
371.469 
531,619 


292 949 , 


1783 


294,645 


1784 


75,733 


1785 


318,341 


1786 


141,857 


1787 *... 


62,711 


1788 


100,190 


17^9 


35.597 


1790 


131,130 











In a letter dieted Aiiguit^ 1800, i« the following table of the imports of iadigo for the years 17 9S 
and 1797: 



1796. 
1797 



Eiurope.| 



America. 



FouBds. 
200,076 I 
38,818 I 



Founds. 
451,474 
352,149 



India. 



Pounds. 

3,897,120 

1,754,233 



TofaL 



Founds. 

4,548,670 

2,145,200 



Exports. 



Pouttds. 

1,939217 

3,085,728 



The letter says : 

The view presented bv the several pardcalars 
strongly illastratea the observations we have laid 
down. The imperto of 1796, contrasted with the ex 
ports show hew greatly this market was overstocked 
Dy the eagerness of competition ; iokiht the triJUng 
quantities received from America and other parts 
of Europe, in 1796, were also further ftdmcea the 
next year by another cause, namdy, the progressive 
ascendancy of Indian indigo in the course of severed 
preceding seasons. 

At the same time, the exports in 1796 exceeded 
those in 1795, and the exports of 1797 rose. above 
^ose of 1796 in an unexampled proportion ; whence 
it is to be clearly inferred that the Indian indigo has, 
aotwithstaiiding the difficulties it has had to struggle 
with, obtained a very seneral preference throughout 
Betrope, beeaase near^ the wnole of the experts of 
1797, were of that deseripdon of indigo. 

Ib a letter dated April, 1811, a table is given of 
the experts of indigo from Calcutta. For the sake of 
showing the completeness of the success of the com- 
pany in supplanting all other parts of the world in the 
ffrowtb of indigo, we subjoin the table. It will be seen 
that many of the countries mentioned in a former table, 
as supplying England, are in turn supplied from her 
province. 



London '.. 

Foreign — Europe 

AmsricB.... 
Asia A. Afri . 



Total 15,385 



1805-6. 



Chests. 

13,486 
437 
477 
985 



1S06-7. 



Chests. 

17,542 

587 

1,548 

2,072 



21,749 



lt07-8. 



Chests. 
21.027 
1,294 
3.257 
1,731 



27,309 



From this it will be seen that, in 1807, the growth ^f indi- 
go ia America had been so entirely sopplanted, that ber im- 
ports of the article nearly equalled her largest amount of 
export ia any previous year. 

And now, Mr. President, who would not wish te 
prevent the injury which the country may suKtain, 
in its industry and productions, by the competiti(m 
of foreign labor atid capital f Who woald not de- 
sire to encourage the labor of oar own people? 
And who will not be ready te say that protection 
is a clear and obvious duty, required by the best 
and permanent interests of the country? I 



aware that most, if net all, of those (ionsfderations 
have been urged again and again in the discussion 
of this subject, here and elsewhere. They are not 
new, nor now for the first time, stated* They have 
been often pressed Upon Amei ican legislators, and 
some of them have been adverted te recently, in a 
very able article on a protective tariff and the 
principles of Free Trade, of which I have availed 
myself, as I also have of the labor of others, and of 
information comnuaicated to me by gentlemen of 
intelligence and great respectability. They are 
sound, and will bear fepetidoa; and they fully 
support the position I Inve advanced, that it ia 
] equally the right and the duty of Congress to af- 
ford adequate protection to all the brashes of in- 
dpdtry in whicn the people of this great nation are 
engiaji^ed. I shall abstai/i from adverting te others 
equally conclusive, because I believe that these 
which I have mentioned are sufficient to sustain 
the principle I have advanced ; and .it ean hardly 
be expected that by adding to them I can produce 
conviction, if I have failed to do so by what ban 
already been said. I content myself, therefore, 
with repeating that, in my judgement, the power ta 
protect, aad the duty to protect our own industry^ 
of every description, against that of foretgners, are 
clear and obvious ; and while the oiie is given, the 
other is required to be performed by every principle 
of justice, policy, and national interest. A leading 
and governing principle, then, is protection— > 
protection to every department of labor— protection 
to all the iatereets of the country. 
2. This protkotion is to bk aftorded bt a 

PROPKR ADJOSTMEMT OP THE TaRIFF OF DUTIES 

OR IMPORTS. Suitable discriminating duties 
ate te be laid with a view to this protection, and 
to secure it. If the existing laws are inadequate, 
they ought te be made effectual for this purpose. 
The compromise act had its origin in the purest 
and most patriotic motives. The eminent states- 
man who introduced and advocated it, and whose 
exertions mainly contributed to its passage, vras 
actuated by the great principle which has regulated 
his coadoet through a long life of public servic e 
devotion to the best interesu of his country. He 
believed that, without the adoption of sveh a 
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», sectional jealoiuiM wovld be iadulged, I 
pwblic excitement in aome |>onioas of the tfnion 
would be increafled, alienation and ditcord take 
llie place of union and harmonj, and the whole 
mtom of protection be immediately endangered^ 
it not suddenly overthrown. Such were his epin- 
lonsy and with his aoeustomed promptness and 
•deoiskm, he acted upon them. And by the act 
which he recommended and supported, he in^nded 
to accomplish, and believed he had accomplished, 
t h g* g reat objects which he deemed so important, 
-vis: the- restoration of peace and harmony to all 
•eetions of the Union, and at the same time the 
inaint0naace,.both in theory and practice, of the 
^i«at doctrine of protection— declariq; that if it 
ahould be found thereafter, that some articles 
ahonld need further protection than was given by 
the acty it would be extended to them in a spirit of 
lianBony and compromise. At that time 1 was a 
Biember of the House of Representatives. I, with 
others, entertained a different opinion from the 
^cw^ds of the compromise act, in relation to the 
policy of that act. Wtf voted against it. We 
Mlieved that it would fail to give all that protec- 
tion which the best interests of the whole Union 
^manded; and that when the period should ttt- 
live at which it would go into full operation, some 
most important, branches of industry would mate- 
lially suffer, and others be entirely prostrated. We 
did not fiel willing so to vote, as afterwards to ask 
«f those who differ from us, as a matter of courtesy, 
fKWtr or compromise, that which We deemed due 
to the national welJGsre and prosperity. Such were 
••nr opinions, honestly entertained, as to the event- 
ual operation of the act upon a portion of the 
labor and industry of the country, ^nd we in- 
•dulged in no serious apprehensions of danger to 
the integrity and hfkrmeny ef the Union, from the 
then existing feeling in some pottioas of it We 
believed that the excitement woa|d pass away, 
and that the descendants of those who contributed 
to the establishment of our ns,tienal independence, 
«nd who ware among the first to enter into that 
compact which constitutas our national Union, 
would not be the irst to violate It. 'Actuated by 
tihese considerations, we used aU honorable means 
to prevent the passage of the act. We failed. It 
was passed and became a law, and we have ever 
-since obeyed it. Bat I consider its provisions open 
to repeat or alteration. 

The Senator from Kentuky (Mr. Cuit) said, in 
tho debate in 1833, that '* the bill contains no ob- 
ligatory pledges; it oould make none; none were 
mttempted. The power over the subject is in- die 
Constitution, put there by those who formed it, 
and liable to be taken out onW by an amswdment 
of the instrument. The next Congress, and every 
moceeding Congress, will undoubtedly have the 
power to repeal the law whenever they may think 
proper. Whether they will exercise it or not will 
depend upon a sound discretion, applied to the 
state of the whole country, and estimating fairly 
the consequences of the repeal, both upon the 
gonoral hahnony and oommtm interelts." 
- If the act would promote what I consider the 
-ossential interests of the country, I would continue 
jf in force, so far as my vote would effect it. If I 
believe its provisions, or any of them, to be inju- 
rious to the general wel&ce, I shall endeavor to 
yroc or e dieir modificatbn or repeal. In my action 
«oik this subject, I shall treat this law as I will 1 



others— open to modification, or repeal, according^ 
to my views of what the public interest demands. 
If, therefore, the performance of the great national 
duty of sustaining the several departments of pit>- 
ductivB industry requires, generally, a specific, n> 
stead of an ad valorem duty on impertod articles— > 
a discriminating instead (rf'.a horizontal Tariff— > 
suitable regulations to defeat the blighting effects 
ef the pauper labor of other countries upon the 
labor of our own citizens^— cash duties — all ef 
which I believe are required — I shall advocate^ 
and vote for them, and for such other -measures as 
may be necessary and proper to give adequatk 
-PKOTEGTiOH to the industry, productions, and ether 
interest of the country, notwithstanding one or 
more of theui may be deemed to be inconsistent 
with tho compromise act. 

I have thought it due to the occasion, due to 
myself in explanation of my vote against that act 
in 1833, due to the feelings and wishes of my con* 
stittients, that I should^ in this pubhc manner, an- 
nounce my determination to vote for such a Tariff 
of duties as vrill accomplish the great pui^KMe I 
have indicated, although it should interfere with 
the act referred to. No principle of plighted faith, 
no agreement by way ef compromise, no stipula* 
tion, express or implied, imposes on me the duty 
to adhere to the principles of that act, if in Its 
operation I think it will prove injurious to the in- 
terests of the country. I shall endeavor to carry 
into full effeet the principle contained in the resol»- 
tion adopted by the Legislature of ray own Cono* 
mon wealth, at its session in May last, *' that bodi 
justice and sound policy, do now require that tho 
revenues necessary to the United States be derived 
from discriminating duties, levied oA sihch foreign 
commodities as do and shall come into compoti* 
tion with similar commodities whose manufacture 
or production has been thus introduced and estab* 
lished in our country, so far as shall be needful to 
their preservation and prosperitjr.*' And that I 
shall maintain the foregoing principle by the pi:ae- 
tical application of another resolution of die same 
Legislature, which is fully sustained by the present 
condition of our finances— that " the adequate en- 
couragement and protection of domestic iudustry de 
not require excessive duties on foreign productions^ 
but only that the neceteaiy amount of revenue be 
fairly distributed among and levied en such articles 
of foreign growth and nwnufacture as will best 
favor and sustain die great aud established occupa- 
tions and interests of the people.'' I believe such 
a principle, so carried eat, will produce the best 
results to the whale country, and every portion of 
U. And I concur in a third res<dution adopted at 
the same time by the same body— ''that any unto- 
ward influence which our discriminadng dudes 
may exert upon the ability, of foreign nations to 
pay for the staple productions peculiar to certain 
States, is much more than compensated to those 
States— first, by the large increasing home coa^ 
sampdon of their staple productiwis ; second, by 
the indisputable fact that those States which do 
not prodace the staples referred to, consume a 
large proponion of the very commodides which 
are received from such foreign nadons in exchange 
for such peculiar stapto producdons.*' 

I have thus stated three leading principles by 
which I shall be governed in my acden on die 
Tariff, viz : 
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1. Thatsadeqaate eneouragement and proteciioa 
«i« to be afforded to the manufactares, trades, 
and prodoctiens of our own country, and to the in- 
dofttry of our own people, so ai to ensure their 
nreseryation and prosperity. 

2. That this is to be done by suitable discrimina- 
ting duties on imports, and which, at the present 
time, are required to supply the waoU of the 

Gevemnent; ,. , , 

3. That these important and established occu- 
pations and interests of th6 people are to be thus 
labored and sustained and upheld, although it may 
lequire, to accomplish it, alterations or modifica- 
tions of the cempron^ise act. 

I have also, in a very concise form, stated some 
of the reasons why I tbink these nrinciples should 
be adopted and carried out; and I shall refrain 
from a {articular analysis of that act, and also 
fiom a practical application of these principles to 
any supposed Tariff till, reserving all these mat- 
ters to be censidered when such a bill is regularly 

before us. 

I cannot, howerer, forbear expressing my eon- 
currenoe' in the opinion advanced in some of the 
memorials which 1 have presented to the Senate, 
irom citizens of my own state, as te the effect of 
the compromise act; for I believe that many o{ the 
branches of industry — such as ready-made cloth- 
ing, iron, most of the mcmufactures of leather, 
paper, sugar, glass, &c. &c.— will not receive, un- 
der that act, the necessary and proper protection, 
by reaspn of which they will sustain great injury; 
and the demand for labor and agricultural pro- 
ductions dependent on them will be greatly ks 
sened, if it should not wholly cbase. 

I am satiffied that the duties on foreign imports, 
as fixed by existing laws, will not give ^revenue 
aufficient to meet the necessary and proper expea- 
dUures of the Goyerntaient. The calculations on 
which I have formed this opinion I will not now 
state, but may do so when a proper bill is before 
us. I will merely remark that my estimates are 
•founded upon an expnenditure commensurate with 
an economical administration of the Government. 
1)ut Bueh an one as the preservation of the honor, 
«h»acter, and interestt of the nation require. 1 
am also fully satisfied that the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands among the States, 
•ught to be continued The proceeds of the ceded 
lands belong to the States under the deeds of ces- 
sion, and the Constitution has given to Congress 
the full power of dispesiHon of " the Territory or 
other property belonging to the United States ; " 
and the subject of distributiea— " one of groat na- 
•tional policy"— having been settled, ought not 
again to be opened, nor disturbed. Some, per* 
» haps many, branches of industry enn be sustained 
by adhering to the spirit and principles of the 
compromise act ; but 1 believe also that there are 
^ery many others which will suffer, if it go into full 
operation ; that most, if net all, of the great in- 
teresu I have heretofore mentioned, will be ma- 
terially injured by reason of its provisions, if suf- 
fered to take cemplete effect. As to the valuation 
spoken of in the act, if it is ascertained in every 
port of the Union where goods are imported, and 
the foreign invoice is made the basis of valuation, 
with almost any addition to it for charges, &c, 
not only will it cease toT)e a home valuation, but 
all the frauds and all the evasions of the law which 



tion of the revenue, to the acquisition of iU-foCtisB^ 
gains by them, to the breaking down of the regular 
manufacturers, mechanics, and agriculturists, will 
again be in full operation, and the protection given 
to our productions and industry will bs in nai0e 
only. The form of protectidn may remain, bat 
every vestage of the enjoyment of it will have 
vanished. I forbear, however, to enlarge upon. 
this topic. I have barely referred te it, to express 
my belief that, as to many leading interests, the 
comptomise act win be ineffecfual to sustain them. 
I conclade my remarks with expressing the hope- 
that we shall ' bring, to the consideration of any 
Tariff bill which may be presented to us, nunds 
free ffom prejudice, excited feeling, or bias; that 
we shall all endeavor to act upon it in a truly ear 
tiohal spirit ; and that the result of our action will 
be, to provide an adequate revenue for the waats 
of Government, and sustafn, and uphold the labor, 
productions, and all the interests of every portion 
of our beloved country. l( such shbuld be the re- 
sult, we shall have done much to relieve the peo- 
ple from their embarrassmenU ; to open anew the 
channels of industry ; to give life and vigor to the 
diversified pursuits of labor in every employmeBtf 
to appropriate ito product to the support and com« 
fort of ourselves and our families, instead of paying 
it to foreigneis for their labor, and to hasten the 
period when we shall eace more witness these days 
of national happiness and prosperity which we 
formerly enjoyed. 
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Correspondence of The New-York Tribune. 

^ Washington, May 19, IMS. 

The Tariff bill will not come up until the Appro- 
priation bi?K'4i^*pa8sed. The estimates for the 
Navy wilj probably be cut down. That we shall 
have a'^Tariff bill before Congress adjourns, I 
have no doubt, and I feel confident that it wiU be 
such an one as will give Protection to American 
Industry, whether it be eaUed a Tariff for Reve- 
nue or Protection, direct or inciAenUl, I care 
not. A Tariff we must^have, unless we resort to 
Direct Taxation, to meet the expenditures of the 
Government, One of your Representatives, Mr. 
McKeon, is avowedly in favor of Direct Taxation 
to meet the ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. Do you know that the floors in the Patent 
Office are made of stone imported from Germany, 
and imported too by a Connecticut man, who 
works an extensive stone quarry there? The 
stones were transported as ballast at a trifling 
cost. This, together with the low wages of Ger- 
many, enabled him to furnish the Government wiA 
the imported stone at a price less than h6 could 
afford his own, yielding him, too, a handsome profit- 
The " Hard Currency" was sent to Grermany to 
pay for the stone, and American stone-cutters de-' 
prived of their labor. I hope the time is not far 
distant, if it has not already arrived, when we 
shall have a proper National feeling in regard to 



our own interests and due Protection will be ex 
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03* We have delayed the issae of this taumber 
to the last' mbmeiit, in the hope of announcing in 
It the final aqtion of Congress on the Tari£f Bill. 
Its passage through the House is reeorded on our 
last page, with the Rates of Duties proposed by 
it. The Senate Committee en Finatice have re- 
ported it ¥dth some immaterial modifications^^and 
it is now under discussion in that body^Vrit wi}] 
probably pass, slightly amended, about the 4th 
inst., and be sent to the President. We regret 
the necessity of adding that it will prob&bly be 
knocked 4n the head hy 9. Veto. What wiU be 
4oae next, we shall be better able to say when we 
issue our next number. 



to save the endangered Protected Interests from 
imminent ruin, an4 trust to time for their ultimate 
doliverance.— Of course, nothing like injustice or 
partisanship is intended by the writer ; arid wtt 
merely mention the fact that oar readers may p9 
prepared and make allowance for any views of tha 
matter which may differ from their own. 

03" The Report on Agricvltubi— 4t8 wants» 
interests and intimate dependence on the Protect** 
ivo Poiicy^-which we publish originally and exclu- 
sivelyin thb number, from the pen pf Hon. Har- 
MAR DsRNT, formerly distinguished as a Member 
of Congress from}rittiburgh,Pa.— wiU n^urally fix 
the attention riot, only of Farmers but of all Produ- 
cers of Wealth. Althougji addressed primarily to 
the ctiltivaters of the soil, its truths are of equal 
importan9tS and value to all who live by Labor. It 
deals not in figures of rhetoric, but entrenches it- 
self impregaably in figures of fact, and we are sure 
it will be widely and profitably considered. 



The History of the Policy of oar Govern- 
ment with regard to Protection, non-Protection and 
Revenue, with a passing review of the efiectB 'of 
Protection and (so called) Free Trade respectively 
on the Industry and Prosperity of the Coon'try, 
whicb will be found in our pages to-day, is frorn 
the pen of an eminent citizen who has spent many 
years in the Country's service, having filled ac- 
ceptably the stations of U. S. Senator and (jabinet 
Minister. He is an original and steadfast friend 
ef Protection, and ably elucidates its blessings ; 
but, being a member of the ' Democratic' pwty» 
so called, we think he does hardly justice to the 
motives and views of Mr. Clat and those friends 
of Protection who united with hini ifi favor of the 
Compromise Act of 1833. We could now Wish 
that act had not passed ; but in 1833, with a Con- 
gress about to assemble known to be hostile to the 
Protective System and ready to sacrifice it, it 
seemed the part of wisdom ind tru.e statesmanship 



D3* We have great pleasure in presenting to our 
readen; this month the views and arguments of 
Georgr Clihton, Daniel D. Tompkins, Db 
Witt Cunton, Isaac C. Yates and William 
L. Marct, Governors of the State of New-Yprk, 
in fator of Protecting and fostering tlxe Industry 
of the Country — and especially its JVfannfacturing 
Industry — ^by an efiicient Discriminating Tari^ 
with the responses of successive Legislatures 
thereto— together forming an emphatic, History of 
the views and feelings of New-York upon the 
great question of Protection. The archives of the 
$tate have been searched, and not a line of con- 
trary opinion or exhortationj either from Govern- 
or or Legislature, is to be found therein. On no 
public question of like importance is the' testi> 
moay so unanimous and emphatic. Especially 
ardent and cogent in behalf of , Protection, are 
the Democratic Governors, such as George Clin- 
ton, D. D: ToMPRiNs, &c. The language they 
held has a refreshing glow of patriotism, which 
stirs the heart in these times ef timidity and com- 
promise. They will carry the thoughts of many 
back to the old days of National trial—from 1807 
to 1815 — when whoever hinted opposition to the 
Protective Policy was xtogarded as little better 
than a Cowboy of the Revelation. We entreat 
that these be generally read. 
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At llu» nanent we »ro lecoiving Bnlitb Mm- 1 
nbotoras and Fonigo Frodueta indiicriDiliiBtaly 
M a unironn duly of 20 per cant, m tbe ettimaud 
T«Iti« theraoF, which »»liieii to b«a«certarned(ac- 
COTding to • TtBMutj conMroelion) by dtducUag 
tJui aiK»ni if duif/rom the market valne; so 
tliat the menial doty lorisd and colkclad by u« i> 
not oier 15 per cent. OD the real ™1ue of ihe 
nod* here. At ihii veiy time GieM Btiwin I'n- 
toniy jifoliMd ths imponaaon of all American 
Mnnoficturei, and laxM our Agricultufa] etapUi 
as follows -. Tbe first column ahowa the leveral 
article*; the aecord theit pieient market value 
n»p«t"ely in New-York i the tbird the rate per 
cent, of tbe duly impoand on item by Great Brit- 
ain—that duty being in aU ca»ea spedfie and iti 
• «uionimi*aa>1b]e: 



bntncba Tariff ai would eDann the manu^tnra 
nf thote article* here, that would eniar* a ready 
eiatini; market far our aurjilua Graia, 
&ji. which ve oevar can find abroad^ and wMch 
..'•utd not aniwec if we had it^-the coat of tnuu- 
pottalion for aoch a dialanee cadnj up tfas bulk ni 
the proceeda, and leaiing the fanner a maajie re- 
turn for hii Labor. It must be that our toilia( 
milliaa* will percain and realiie ihii truth. 

ITkBt PrMMCtoB aauMt <•• 

One of the leawr lifbta of Free Trade in thia 
City — we forpt which, but it mattera little, aiaee 
tbe aame idea i> repeated ia aachjjf them, favora 
its readera With the following atartling «i 
sod prefound deduction, viz : 



Even thii doea not exhibit tne luii exreni • 
diaparity ; for ri« Briliah ' -lidiag scale of Du- 
tiea on Imparted Grain renders the importation 
from countries as diatant as our. moraUy certain 
lobe made at a lea. When there ia a scarcity of 
GT«n, lie peat operator, hold back the .npply 
and cro«d up the price ; this reduces the dBty ; 
wh«i the reduction has reached the detired pent, 
thCT rush alarEaquantilyfram the nearestForeifn 
ports, when down gee, the price and up spring, 
Jhe duty again, shutting the door against farther 
importation: and when tbe American dealer, 
»,Jipied b, the news "f » rise in England, eomes 
aim* with hit Grain, the price haa fallen and the 

B^ Tar HirTUT tbroughounheCountiybids 
fair to cheer and rowaid the husbandman with 
abundance and diffuse plenty thraugh tbe land.— 
The only drawback on the general aatisfaction is 
tbe duUaoss of Trade and the depraasionof pncea 
consequent on the want of adequate ProtectiBn for 
our Industry. In *ther words -. we are buying our 
Cloths, Silks, Wares, &c. of those who wiU not 
take our Gi«n and Meat in return, or lake then 
pudgingly and ondet onetoua dutiaa. If we had 



rifiHf AWlwJ b«l." 

Kow we must preaume that there are human 
beings to whom this lame ghost of a superficial anal- 
ogy stands in steed of an argumenc; whoareieally 
conbmed in hostility to Frotectien andaBask 
becBuae England has these, and yet many of her 
Feople are destitnte ! They do not trouble iben- 
aeWea to think whether their deatitudon bears anj 
relation en the mattera with which it i* thus aibi- 
tratily ooanecietl ; they do not care to ask ioir 
destroying . the Bank and aboiishing Frotectioa 
would mend tbe matter j they swallow the potion 
a* it is made up for iheoi ; and if it ran thus — 
' Liberty it not north hering ; for tbe Indiaaa 
' have that in abundaMce, yet are ignorant, deatl- 
' tuie, drunken and wretched,' — tbey should, to bo 
Consistent, take this down also, with closed eyes 
Bod hearty gusto. 

FroteclioD has greatly contributed to randea 
Great Britain ibe richest, most commercial and 
powerful nation oa tbe face of tbe earth ; hanng 
drawn huadreds of millions in precious stones and 
metals from the rest of the world within a cen- 
tury, and inToIred nearly all agricultural Coun- 
tries deeply in debt to her. At this moment, sbe 
lirtuallyowas the goldmines of Mexico and South 
America; and if they and we would but tvlinit 
her Manufaciurat free of duty, she would lirtoaUjr 
own the whole continent, through debU, moit- 
gsgea, etc. in another half century. 

To see what Protection has done for England, 
let us imagine that the People of this Country- 
were but doomed to bear the burthens under whii^ 
those of Britain now stand. (The Population and 
Capital of Britain are greater than ours; but, oa 
the other hand, our vast extent of fertile soil, va- 
ried and genial climate, navigable waters, natural 
prodoctions, &c. &c. so far exceed hers that it is 
foir to oonstder the intrinaic capacities of t)ie t«>» 
countriea equal.) New auppose the Frodscliva 
Indastn of the Union eaddlBd with a Natioaal 
Debt ofFour Thousand MiUiona of Dollara, baai- 
ing an annual Interest of One Hundred and Twen- 
ty Millions, with a Government and Military coat 
ing an equal or larger sum. Let one-tenth of alt 
the fruiia of the earth be absorbed by an Estahr 
Usbed Church, besides what the People, if Di>- 
seuters, pay their own Clergymen ; let a tenth ia 
addition of the arable land be absorbed in Royal 
Forests, parks aod pleasure grounds of tbe No- 
bility, &c. &c. and bow long cuuld our Induatry 
bear up under it T Certainly not tbe first year. 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 

Meurs. GreeUjf 4> McEbraik: 

GEinxBMEN : The following able and comprehenriTe 
Bepoitfrom the Cominittee o« Agrricidtnre, appointed by 
the United States Heme Indastry Convention lately held in 
jMm dty, has bnt recently been completed, in conseqnence 
. «f the absence or the Chaiitnan of that Cotnndfitee, Hon. 
i)rA »MA» DsKHY of Pennsylnuaia, and it waanot therefcre 
included among the patalisbed reports of the Convention. I 
SMW hasten to SQbmtt it ibr pnblication in your excellent 
work, 'The Laborer/ being oonvioced that the Report in 
all its iMUrts will be fbond one of great importance to Agri- 
enltarists and the triends in general of Protection to Ameri- 
can Indastry. This, it Is thonght, will satisfhctcnily explain 
to your readers and the members of the Conventien the 
cause At delay in the appearance of the Report, hitherto 
fire<lliently called for as apart of the proceedings ef that 
-CoDvendoQ. Veryrespectfally, fcc 

L. D. CHAPIN, SeCy of the Con. 

ITew Ym-h Juh 7i 1M2. 

P. S. I have the pleasure also to commnnicate herewith 
for your jonmal a rery TalnaMe paper from the pen of a 
distittgnisbed cldzen and friend of the late administration, 
who has had mach practical experience as to the efftcts pro- 
duced upon the Industry and Prosperi^ of the Gooatry by 
the laws of Congress sineethe adoption of oar present Con- 
stitatittn. The writer, than whom I am free to say no one 
In the Coontry is better qnalified to write on the snl^ect of 
which the commonication treats, has given a clear and con- 
tinnons view of the progress, the natare and effect of legis- 
lation en the snluect ef Protection to Home Indastry. I need 
BOt, therefore, c«ll farther attrition to a docoment embracing 
ao mach valaable iafinrmation, nor more jMuticalarly al- 
hide to the distingnished source from which it emaa. 
atea. It was addressed to a Comaiittee of the American In- 
stitnte, consisting of Messrs. Chandler, Clark and Chapin, 
and by tiiat Committee weald have been oibst gladly sab- 
mitted to the late Convention, as intended, had it come to 
hand daring its sesrion. It is now in conformiQr with the 
. wish ef that and the Central Committee of the United 
States prunary Home Leagae that this paper is submitted 
■for ptiblication. — — 

IBPOtT ON iSRICUITUBE. 

IBronght in by Mr. Dennt of Pa.] * 

In CottVENTioir, May 7, 1842. 

-^The CommiUee on the subject of Agricul- 
ture ^* as affected by the commercial rela- 
tions of the United States with other 
Countries, and the Protection of Ameri- 
can Labor," beg leave to r^oi^t^- 

Ths agricultural department of industry em 
bracing what lelates te the production ef Cotton 
Silk, Henp^ Flax and Wool,* Rice, Tobacce 
Beef, Pork» Grain, BreadstdiFs, and a 'variety o 
other minor productions, present! .to our view an 
•extensive field, fertile in topids interesting to the 
Statesman, and political- economist, but requires 
much time and Ul>t>r in ^order to be surveyed and 
•explored with accuracy. It cannot be expected 
of the Committee to go at present into even a 
cmrsory examinatl^ of most of the subjects here 
BMntioned. On this dceasion it has been iboaght 
expedient to offer a few remarks accompanied 
with a brief statement of some facts connected 
with the (arming interest, more particularly as 
belonging te the grain grpwing, and grazing dit- 
tribts of the United States. 

It ^ an imperative and primary duty of Gov- 
•emmenty in legislating for the promotion ef the 
happiness s^ of the people, to have a continual re- 
gard to whatever will improve the condition of 
the great mass fernung the laboring and produc- 



tive classes in the community; to whatever wiU 
secure to them regular and certain employment, 
give activity to industry, and guard, as far as prac- 
ticable, the value of home labor from ruiaens 
fluctuations caused by forngn iaflueaces, so that 
dvery one may receive a just and &ir cempeiuar 
tion fer his skill and labor. This, it most be ad- 
mitted, is of much importance to all engaged in 
labor, that it is directly the interest of the farmen, 
cannot well be doubted after a full consideratioa 
of the whole subject. 

In the great controversy which is being carried 
on in oar country relative to the policy of prtoteo^ 
lag American labo^, the agricultoralists in some 
parts of the country were found amoved on the 
side of the delusive theory of what is called Free 
Trade, against the protection of our own me- 
chanics and laborers; others took little or no part 
in the matter, not believing that their interests 
were involved in the questieu ; while many im- 
bibed the opinion* that protective measures whick 
were denounced as burdening Our foreign trade 
with injurious restrictions, weald operate to their 
di8advaatege,as tending to produce countervaiHi^ 
and reteliatery restrictions, excluding them from 
the foreign market. The foreign mariiet, ooeo- 

Sied almost their whole attention; upon it, they 
epeaded fer the sale of their produce-; upAn the 
foreign market they were induced to believe they 
must chiefly rely. The fallacious doctrines to b^ 
found in a fiitmous report which emanated from a 
Committee at Boston in 1828 were confided in as 
perfectly sound. The wheat-growers were gravely 
told " if we import foreign goods we must ex- 
' port domestic produce to pay for them ; in pro- 
' portion therefore as we import more foreign 
* goods we shall create by the importetion a new 
'demand for agricultural predace." The fiu^ 
mers were further seriouly and emphatically tM. 
that " there is na class of people mora interested 
'* in resisting the prohibitory or American system 
' than the ftirraers," and that this protective sys* 
tem diminished " the value ef the whole prodoca 
'of the farmer, "by depriving hitn ef.a market 
' for that surplus produce, on. which his reoenus 
'mainly depends. The importance, and ia« 
calculable, value of the home market^ tt» the fiur- 
mer, was overlooked ; the foreign market en- 
grossed liis. thoughts, and he became unwilling te 
aid, or was induced to oppose, firem an honest 
opinion at the time, the paeasures intended for 
fostering American labor and industry. It is b»> 
lieved, that among our farmers in many parta of 
the coaatry different sentimente axe new. enter- 
tained; the Boston notions of this Free Trade Coin- 
mittee have been repudiated and cast aside. Tk$ 
doctrine of that enlightened Stetesman nod agri- 
pultarist, Mr. Jefferson, is now being received 
as just, and patriotic, viz., ** we must now place 
the manufacturer by the side ef the agricultur- 
ist,*' that is, we must l^ave a home market for our 
produce, and a supply of home manufactures fer 
consumption. The Committee will forbear to en* 
large en this subject at present, and will submit a 
few practical considerations touching the foreign 
market, to show te the couatry and the fanners 
that it is not, comparatively, to be regarded <Ahat 
high importance in which it is held l^itseulogistiy 
aiMl under exbtiog regulations has indeed been 
injurious. 
Our breadftofib are chaiged with heavy duties or 
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Axcliided from knost forei^ couatries. Our oom- 
mercial intercourse 19 Qfincfa ^ater with Great 
Britain than with any othdr nation ; yet t^e intro- 
^uctiotf into that countiy of oar flour, and other 
prodace of our farms, is very limited. The 
Britiih Govemmenty true to the interests of the 
^Bffmen under its protection, excludes eur flour, ex- 
cept under partiaular circumstances, such n». a 
icarcity, or a failure iii their own crops^ and when 
the price of wheat rises in the British market to 
a flcertain sum above the usual high average price, 
foir tibeir own wheat, then the duty is reduced so 
ail to admit of a supply of foreign produce, suffi- 
cient for the time. . This bringi down the price, 
and fereign grain and bread-8tu£fs become again 
subject to higher duties which, shut them out from 
the market. . Under the operation of this sliding 
fcale of duties, disastrous fluctuations are eipe- 
rieoced by the shippers of American flour. The 
Committee has good authority for stating that 
about three-fourths of the exports of flour' to 
Great Britain for the last twenty yeafs have been 
attended with great loss. On shipments made 
last autumn with, the expectation that the cargoes 
would be received under low duties, heavy losses 
will be sustained $ thousands of barrels are now 
lying in bond, which if sold at plresent prices 
would not aett more than ahiout $5 per barrel, 
which cost from $6 to $7. The losses fall imme- 
diately on the merchant, but ultimately reach the 
farmers, by causing a less demand for the foreign 
market. The American farmer has ne reason to 
hope for a mere liberal system on the part of the 
British Government, from which he could derive , 
any essential advantage. The landed and farming 
iaterest ef the kingdom is too powerful and ic-. 
fliuential to permit any material and pjf rmanent re- 
laxation of the Corn Laws to be made, by which 
the American producer or shipper would be much 
benefitted. Any amelioration of the system would 
be felt sooner among the masters of the peasantry 
•f Poland and Germany than it would among the 
farmers of the United States. Those great depots 
•f the grain of the North- of Europe, Hamburg, 
and Dantzic, are more convenient to Great; Britain 
thaa, are the ports of the United Spates ; hence 
supplies reach London from the North of Europe 
long before a shipment from New-Tork. Thus 
the sliding scale and average system operates, pot 
only for^he protection of the British farmers, but 
to Uie positive disadvantage of American export- 
ing CMm merchants, who are too remote to take 
immediate advantage of a downward tendency of 
the duty. Their shipments may not reach the 
British market until after a supply has been thrown 
in from Amsterdam, 'Hamburg, and Dantzic, suffi- 
cient to check the demand and lower the price, 
tlien the duty rises to the exclusion of American 
products, which must go into warehouses, there to 
wait, to take a4vantage of any new change in the 
market, or be sold at a Iqss. For a fi^w years the 
wheat-growers in the country bordering on our 
lakes have enjoyed some advantage from the easy 
Introduction into the British Provinces of flour 
and wheat, to be exported as colonial produce. 
But as this interferes with the interests of the 
Canculian and Provincial farmers, eflbrts are being 
made to impose a duty of 3s. per quarter on 
, wha^ and 2s. per barrel on flour from the United 
Stam. This or some measure of the kind will 
probably be adopted, and our farmer will be re- 



strict^ in that direction. There ia no fereiga 
market to which they can resort and noeet with 
favor or a liberal reception. They must look to 
the Home Market; this is under their own contrel;- 
it is their own; no foreign pxoducer can interfere 
with them. Our farmers can cause the home 
market to be enlarged to any extent by exerting 
their influence with the National Legisliiture, ia 
favor bf a wise, and patriotic policy which would 
protect the, people in eyery branch of indusitry^ 
from the withering and unfair competition with the 
half>paid, and poprly fed, laborers of Europe, and 
thus greatly nliuldply eonsumem of the farmer's 
produce. 

That this Convention and the Farmers of oyr 
country may be able properly to appreciate the 
foreign market, the Committee subjoins to this 
report some staustical tables chiefly drawn from 
the reports of the Treasury department en the 
commerce and navigation <^ the United States. 
From these tables it will be perceived, that, al- 
though eur population has increaised from 3,§21,- 
426 in 17dO, to 17,069,453 in 1840, more than 
quadrupled in 50 years, that, although there has 
also been a large accession to the population of" 
those oountrieia with which we hold the greatest 
commercial intercourse, as, for instance, Grreat 
Britain has augmented in population from 10,943,'- 
64&in 1801 to 18,664,761 in 1841 ; and although 
during this period many millions of acies of the 
most fertile soil which a Beneficent Providence 
has bestowed on any people, have been brought 
under successful cultivation, and . the quantity of 
the three great staples. Flour, Beef and Perk, in- 
creased to many millions' of surplus, yet the 
boasted foreign market has not volutarily ex- 
tended its arms more widely nowYor the reception 
of these products of our farms than it did fifty 
years ago. Diiring the four years from 1791 to 
1794, Both inclusive, we exported the average 
quantity of 841,198 barrels of flour annually, Im-' 
sides about four millions of bushels of wheat. 
For 4 years, 1133 to 1836 inclusive, we exported 
th<^ average annual quantity of 768,971 barrels. 
For the 4 years ending Sept. 1840, we exported 
.annually the average of 896,883 barrels ; . for the 
eight years ending Sept. 1840, the average annual 
export was 832,931 barrels, being something less 
than was exported during the period first stsited. 
In 1837, there was a scarcity in the United States, 
and consequently the exportation of flour was 
very limited. There were years also during which 
large exports were made to Europe, caused by the 
war in Spain and Portugal, and the failure of the 
crops in Great Britain. An inspection of the ta- 
ble, however, will shew tha^ as to the article of 
flour we have 'gained but little if any thing from a 
foreign market for nearly half a century. See 
Appi No. I. 

We will now examine into the consumptioa 
abroad of another staple of the Fanners of the 
Middle uid Western States. Let us -ascertain 
what the beef-eaiers in the foreign markets 
have dope for us. From the table hereto an- 
nexed, prepared ftom the public documents^ it will 
be seen that we exported for the ten years from 
1791 to 1800 iqblusive 809,227 barrels of beef, 
and fortfa*ten years 1831 to 1840 inclusive 402,- 
471 btfAls, showing an actoral falling. off in the- 
use abroad, of this article, produced by oinr fai^ 
mors, of 406,756 bbls* 
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Xurniii; our jattentioD to the exporU tf Pork, 
we find a differoRee ia relation to this article — 
while the export of Beef has g^^atly diminished, 
ibat of Pork has increased during the last twenty 
years. From 1791 to 1 800 incldsive there were 
exported 496,933 barrels of Pork, and from 1S31 
to 1S40 inc'usive 576,347 barrels. The export 
of this article diminished Tery considerably dur- 
ing the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, although it 
would ap{>ear that the consumption abroad of 
Fork has increased beyond what it waa in 1791, 
yet the aggregate quantity exported for the last 
five years from 1836 to 1840 bbth inclusive^ was 
•fily 186,071 barrels, while for the 5 years from 
1791 to 1795, there were exported 242,077 barrels, 
showing an excess at th^t early period over the 
present of 56,006 barrels. For statement respect- 
ing the Pork trade, see App. No. III. 

It farther appears that the aggregate quantity 
of Beef and Pork exported during the peribd of 
ten years from 179 1 to 1800 both, inclusive, was 
1,306,160 barrels, and from 1831 to 1840 inclu- 
sive 978,818 bbls., exhibiting a falling off in the 
foreign market amounting to 327,342 bbls. If 
we compare the first fiVe years of thd former pe- 
riod with the latter five years of the second peried, 
the difference will be found to be about 327,821 
bbls. against the farmers of the present day. 
Facts and experience should be preferred to theo- 
ries. Tl^e farmers of the Middle and "Westem 
States and of the grain-growing and grazing re- 
gions may now well ask where is the new demand 
fer our agricultural produce promised by the Free 
Trade gentlemen of Boston in 1828 ? why have 
we been deprived of 9l foreign " market for thai 
surplus produce on which it was alledged our 
revenue mainlt depends?'* It has not ))een 
diminished as those gentlemen declared it would 
be ''by the pretective system.** The protective 
system which was recognised in the Tariffs of 
1824, 1828 and 1832, terminated with the estab- 
ment of the principles of the comprdmise law of 
. March 1833, and from that very period com- 
menced a retrograde movement in the exports of 
the three great staples of the Middle and Western 
States. The compromise law wa^ passed on the 
2d March 1833. and took effect from and after the 
3lst of December 1833. From 1827, to 1833, 
both inclusive, there were exported of Beef 435,- 
866 bbls., but during the next I'ven yearp, from 
1834 to 1840, there were only 221,827 bbls. ex- 
ported, a reduction taking place of 213,994 bbls. 
almost one half. During the former period' we 
exported 478 591 bbls. of Pork, and^ during the 
latter only 330,589 bbls., the difference being 
148,002 bbls. Of flour, there were exported from 
1827 to 1833, 7,421,336 bbls, and from 1834 to 
1840, 5,707,680 bbls. Thus it appears^hi^t dur- 
ing 7 years of the operation of the compromise 
law, there was a reduction in the exports of flour 
of one million, seven hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-six barrels, and of Beef 
and Pork of three hundred and sixty^one thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-six barrels. The whole 
of which may be estimated at upwards of thirteen 
millioQs ef dollars, a sum about equal to the debt 
ef the State of Ohio, or bf Illinois. It is worthy 
ef remark also, that our imports augmented so 
xapidly under these years of compromise, that 
at the end of six years, from 1834 to 1839 inclu- 
dve, the excess of importatioiis of fiireign goods 



over dur exports. amounted to th^ endrnaeus sum- 
of one hundred and eighty-one millions five bun* 
dred and fifty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four dollars, ($181,558,824. ^AU this did 
not ''breate*' any prdportionate demand |or the^ 
produce of our farmers. The lamentable expe- 
rience of the country since 1833 refutes the prepe- 
sition laid down by the Boston Free Trade advo- 
cates, ** that in proportion as we import more 
foreign goods we shall create by the importation a 
new demand for eur agricultural produee.** . See 
App. No. II. . . 

Qur country is admirably adapted from its ex- 
tent, variety of climiite and fertility of soil to sup- 
ply without limit all those agricultural produc- 
tions which are essentially connected with the sus- 
tenance of the nation. What the farmers most 
desire is a regular, convenient market, reasonable 
pHces and a growing demand. When dur Tariff 
protects the graziers and grain-producers from for- 
eign competition ; they possess the hdroe market ex- 
clusively. The foreign market, has, as we have 
seen, been very uncer,tain and presents no greater 
advantages to the American farmers now than it 
did half a cetitury ago. What then can be done 
for these enterprising, .industrious and hardy culti- 
vators of the soil, who laboriously fell the forest, 
who f^re instrumental in causing the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose, and our land to teem with 
every thing ^necessary for the comfortable subsis- 
tence of their fellow men ? 

If the protective system, from which we receded 
in 1833, operated to affoM an enlarged market 
for agricultural products, gave value to land, em- 
ployment to capital, and fair compensation for all 
kinds of labor, certainly it would be a dictate of 
sound wisdom to retrace our steps, and ievery far- 
mer from Iowa to New-Engtand will^ay, restore 
to us that system under which the country pros- 
pered, which vriU niultiply consumers, cause a 
brisk demand for our produce, stimulate, protect 
and reward industry. 

The protection of American laho^ may be con- 
sidered aa affecting agriculture in two respects ; 
directly, 'where the farmer is protected in his own 
department, firom an^ inji^ous competition with 
foreign labor, in 'the supply of the home market |^ 
and indirectly, where the protection afforded to 
other iaterests augments *he demand for the pro- 
ducts of agriculture. A duty t^f twenty-five cents 
per bushel on Wheat, and of two cents per lb. on 
Beef and Pork (the latter was by the Tarift* ef 
1828 subject to a duty of three cents per lb.) 
protects the farmers. They meet with little or 
no competition in the home market, except what 
arises anoong themselves, they encounter no ruin- 
ous fluctuations in price from* the importation of 
foreign products. The^ material ehahges they 
meet with, are caused by redandant or scarce 
crops at home, by an occasional short crop in 
Great Britain, where a temporary and uneertain 
opening may be afforded for foreign bread-stuffs, 
er, mor^ especially, by a vascillating and mistakea 
polity of our own Government, by which the other 
great departments of industry become depressed, 
and broken down by foreign competition, which 
compels many useful and laborious citizens to 
abandon their old occupations and seek a subsis- 
tence by cultivating the soil. The farmer is bene- 
ficially effected by being himself protected from 
foreign pauper competitors, and also by measures 
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which yield ample protection to American labor in 
all its Tariety and in every braneh. The lesonrces 
which inch a system of protection developes, the 
enterprise which it calls forth, the impulse which 
it gives to indbstiy, to intellect, to baman effort 
and skill, and the mnkifarions occupations which 
eonse<^entIy spring up under it and invite to dieir 
pursuit, all tend te incrsase consumers and enlarge 
the Home Market for the farmer and promote the 
demand for agricultural produce. To supply 
merely subsistence, for the populatidn, is not the 
only object of intprest to the firmer. Upon agri- 
cultulture mainly depends the supply of important 
raw materials for mi^nvfacturing; dso of many of 
the comforts and luxuries which enter into the 
subsistence of a free people advanced in civiliza- 
tied and refinement ; such as are yielded by the 
garden, poultry yard, dairy establishment, or- 
•chaird, Slc. Agriculture is therefore doubly inter- 
ested in a system of protection ef AnMrican labor. 
From it manufacturers, mechanics and laborers 
are not only fed, but derive valuable raw materials/ 
&c., for manufactures. 

The whole productive labor ef the nation may 
4ie considered as chiefly employed in agricult«re« 
manufactures, mining, and the fisheries ; en these 
depend the national wealth and prosperity. The 
-consumptien of manufactures in this country is 
immense and constantly increasing with the in- 
crease of population. That our country possesses 
the means and ability of supplying ounolves can- 
apt be disputed. In order to effect this desinhle | 
object and secure our independence, it has become 
expedient and necessaiy to establish 4 system ef 
proteciien for American labor, against the destruc- 
tive competition io which it would be exposed in 
ear own market, with products from fonAgu work- 
shops. How is the farmer affected by such a sys- 
tem? one thing is obvious, it would be for his in- 
terest that the workmen and workshops should be 
in hh own country and within his reach, as he 
>could then supply them with subsistence and raw 
materials, free from embarrassments and restric- 
tions imposed by the policy of foreign government^. 
It must also be obvious to the fistmier that the 
more nuBMrous the manufactories, workshqss, 
woricmen, mechanics, artists and laborers at home, 
the greater will he the demand for the farmer's 
productions and the more certain his market. It 
is ako of importance to him by exchanging las 
produeu to be able at all times to procure upon 
-advantageous terms those manufactured articles 
which are required in his business and famUy. — 
The taoie extensively the mining operations be 
»carriod on in the eountiy the better for the far- 
vier ; the more numerous and diversified the mann- 
ifacturing establishments and mechanical pursuits 
in the country, the'greater will be his benefit. The 
home demand, for his produce is much increased 
and the home sopply of manufactures becomes 
moreabundant andcheaf er. 

As the immediate effect of the protective sys- 
tem is to encourage the employment of capital 
and labor in establishing and carrying on manu- 
factures at home, the amount of benefit to the far- 
mer will be made more palpable and distinctly 
understood by adverting to facu and experience, 
which illustrate the magnitude ef the interest 
which agriculture has in the protection ef Ameri- 
•can labor employed in manufactures. 
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^ First, of Wool, 

It is estimated according to the best calculations 
that there are in the United States, 34 millions of 
sheep worth about ($70,000,000) seventy mitliobs 
of dollars, requiring about eleven millions of acres 
of land for their keeping, which may be estimated 
at $10 per acre* making the value ef the land 
about one hundred and ten millions of dollars. 
Aggregate of capital employed in sheep husbandry, 
$180,000,000. The annual crop is estimated at 
90,000,000 lbs., worth about $40,000,000. Here 
is an interest of immense importance exclusively 
belonging'lo the farmers, and for its value they are 
dependent on the Home Maricet. 

Suppose the Home Market were destroyed by 
the introduction of foreign woolens and our manu-^ 
facturers broken up, where woul4 the farmers find 
a market for their 90,000,000 lbs. of wool 1 Theic 
customers have disappeared, and in the desola- 
don and silence of the factory they would read 
the ruin which must overtake those whose capital 
and labor wore employed in sheep husbandry. To 
the shambles the sheep would soon be consigned, 
and at least one half of the land, appropriated- for 
their support, be subject to other tillage This 
would edd five and a half millions of acres to 
the quantity already under cultivation, and, if we 
allow the average of 12 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, would add to the surplus already in the 
country, sixty-six millions of bushels, equal to two- 
thixds of the whole wheat crop of the United 
States, as reported by Mr. Ellsworth for 18 40, 
and more than double the amount reported as the 
Wheat product of all the Westerii S^Ates, of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Terri- 
tories of Wiskonsan and Iowa. Are the Wheat 
growers and producers of bread-stuffs willing to 
receive such a large accession to the sur|das 
which they already produce ? Where can a mar- 
ket be found ior it ? But a farther depression 
would take place, to the dismay of the farmer. To 
work up the 90 millions of pounds ef wool would 
require one person for every 1000 pounds of wool 
annually. Ic is supposed that each laborer sub- 
sists two other persons, making in all 270,000. 
For every 100,000 pounds of wool manufactured, 
there is constant employment, equal to the labor 
of six men in the erection and repair of buildings, 
millwright's blacksmith's work and machinery, 
whether for wool worked up in families er facto- 
ries, say 5,400 men whose labor supports at least 
two others, making 16,200 in all. The r '^regate 
number of persons employed to work >^p this 
wool would be about /286,200, each of whom at a 
moderate calculation consumes $25 worth of agri- 
cultural products amounting in the whole to the 
sum of $7,155,000, to which add $500,000 for 
teasels, hay, oats, &c., making $7>655,000 paid to 
farmers. But if the surplus woolen fabrics from 
foreign pauper labor be thrown into our market, 
to be sold at anv price and the American manu- 
facturers, left witirout adequate protection, cease to 
work, and abandon their etaployment, then another 
serious inconvenience would result to the farmers. 
At least two-thirds of the persons who may thus 
be compelled to seek some other pursuit, become 
grain-growers afid producers of bread-stuffs ; they 
are no longer purchasers from the farmflrrs, hut 
competitors with them. What they formerly pur- 
chased they now produce ; this would leave two 
thirds of tlw $7,655,000 worth ef produce with- 
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•at a market, say $5,000,060, equivalent to five 
millions of bashels of wheat at $1 per bushel, a 
high averaj^ : this adtted to the former quantity 
Urould make a dead Unavailable surplus of 71i 
millions of bushels, on hand among the farmers. 
Although the operations of the^ vroelen factories 
are limited and restrained and the protection by no 
means adequate, yet the woolen busiaess preseats 
to the farmers a market for their wool and other 
products to the amount of forty-seven and a half 
milliens of dollars. It has been estimated by 
good judges, that one dollar employed in woolen 
manufactures gives employment to five dollars of 
agricultural capital ; some estimate the amount at 
eight dollars. The capital invested in woolen 
manafactures, according te the imperfect returns 
furnished in the census reports, is about $15,765,- 
124. This lis believed to be below^the true amount. 
In 1831 the amount was stated to be $40,000,000, 
at present it is probably less^ as many establish* 
lAents have closed and others work on a reduced 
scale. It is supposed that the amount now in- 
vested in lands, water power, machinery, &c. is 
■ot less than $25-f00O.OO0, and this will give em- 
ployment to $125,000,000 of agricultural capital 
invested in lands, sheep, &c. But this beautiful 
country of our?, with its hill and dale and wide- 
spreading prairies, so admirably adapted for 
sheep husbandry, under the judicious management 
of our industrious farmers, could in a very short 
time, if a proper system of protection were ex- 
tended to woolen .maoufactures, and encourage- 
ment to wool-growers, supply any quantity of the 
raw material adequate to the whole consumption 
of the nation. 

For the last seven years, from 1834 to 1840, 
both ihcluded, there have been imported, cloths, 
cassimeres, blankets, flannels, carpetings, hosiery, 
worsteds, &jc.f amounting to the average annual 
value of more than $13,000,000. Judging by a 
careful comparison, it may not be unreasonable to 
suppose that to produce articles of the value of 
$13,000,000 annually, would require a fixed and 
floating capital invested in lands, water power, 
buildings, machinery, stock, &>c. of eight millions : 
this, according to the rule adopted, would call into 
active operation agricultural effurt equivalent to em*; 
ploying a capital of $40,000,000, invested in 
sheep, lands, &c , and in providing subsistence. 
li is certainly a matter of vital importance to the 
farmers that tbe $25,000,000, ii^ nianufactares 
and $l^flK(U)00 «t agricultural capital, making 
$150,00lrD00of actual investment by farmers and 
manufacturers in the woolen business, should not 
only not be placed in jeopardy, but fully pro- 
tected. And if the $13,000,000 paid to the 
foreign laborers for their woolens were applied to 
those of American makjB, there would then be 
givea in the aggregate, employment for $165,- 
000,000 of agricultural capital. 

There mayseem to be a discrepancy in the 
estimates of the amount of agricultural capita,!, 
and that in manufactures of wool. The first esti- 
mate states the agricultural capital to be about 
$180,000,000: this perhaps is near the true 
amount : then according to the rule adopted the 
capital in m?>nufactures should bo about one- fifth, 
or $36,000,000. This exceeds the amount upon 
which the calculations were based. Our object is 
not to ascertain the precise amount of these invest- 
ments, but to take sueh reasonable data as are fur- 



nished by persons who have ddiberatoly iaiv«sti- 
gated the subject, in order to. illustrate the value 
and importance of manufactures and the protec- 
tive policy, to the farmers. The sum mentioiied 
as the value of agricultural product consumed 1^ 
each person, viz: $25, wo aonsider as under the 
actual amount : perhaps $35 or $37 would be 
about the correct sum. 

Flitx and Hemp. 

Flax is a material used in a description of goods 
consumed in this coaatry, to a very large amount. 
This ^so is the. product of the farmer, and conse^ 
quently he has an interest in measures which 
would promote a demand foK this raw material^ 
and thas give ei^ployment to his capital. 

By an examination into the trade and coasump-^ 
tion of linens, the farmers of the United States- 
may obtain some knowledge of the advantages 
which might accrue. to them from the establish- 
ment, protection and encouraragment of the 
manufacture of. linen in this couniry. , At present 
the business is comparatively of small account ; 
even the household manufacture of linen is per^ 
haps much less than it was some years ago. The 
returns of the Marshals state the value of flax 
manufactured at $322,205, which is a small 
amount fervour agricultural people. The linens 
business met with a ruinous blow from tbe act 
of March 1833, which- authorized bleached and un- 
bleached linens to be admitted free of duty. The- 
law'has since been altered, and they are now subject 
to a du^ of 20 per eent ad valorem. Linens are 
imported chiefly from England. It is supposed 
that in Great Britain and Ireland about 172,000 
perisons, are Wholly employed in the linen manu- 
factute ^ each earning about eighty-six or eighty^ 
seven dollars per annuoQ, producing as the annual 
value of the manufacture about $36,500,060. 
Tbe average value of the imports for four years 
ending Sapt. 1.840, of linens and flaxen goods was 
$5,485,827, not quite one-sixth of the valuo of the- 
manufaptures of Great Britain and Ireland, anil 
allowing about ^ for raw material would give 
$1,828,609 as the ;lralue of the raw material of 
tbe manufactureis iiiipoited into the United States ; 
this with perhaps half a million for subsistonco 
was paid to the foreign producer* Bounties, pre- 
miums, and encouragements, were granted for a ' 
long time on the exportation of hnen from Great 
Britain, the efieet^of which" was to supply for- 
eigners with linens at less than cost, or very low 
prices, by which the foreign maaufaeturo was kept 
down. In the United-States the manufacture had 
consequently to struggle against every disadvan- 
tage, and without protection it has nearly perished. 
This h** redounded to the advantage of tho 
British and other foreign manufacturers. They 
are without a rival in our market now, and so 
firmly established at home that the British Goy- 
ernment no longer pays a. bounty on the export of 
linen. If sufficient protection were permanently 
secured for the manufactures of flax and hemp, 
the agricultural interest in the United States would 
be essentially benefitted, in thus having a home 
market for riaw materials which can be raised in 
quantities unlimited. Ninety-five thousand Um» 
of hemp and flax were produced in the year 1840 
by the farmers of the United States ; certainly they 
deserve protection from a ruinous competition 
with the serfs of Russia who labor for sixteen- 
cents a day. 
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Silk is another article largely coBBumed ia tbit 
e&mtey, and which unites the intereets ef the 
acriealtnraHit and manufacturer. 

The Cemmittee might proceed still further with 
^taHfl to show in how many instances and to 
what an immense extent the farmers are interested 
•diiecdy in the protection of American industry, to 
^o so would however swell this report to avolume^ 
The Committee desire to bring to view a class of 
oses in which the farmer is not recognised as 
haviBf that' kind of interest which belong to him 
na a producer of raw material, but as a prorider 
ef aubeistence for others' who are endeavocing 
te supply the nation widi all those cemmpdities 
which conduce to the comfort, defence and inde- 
pendence of the people. 

Of Iran. 

'Qvx attention is naturally drawn to thet subject 

•«f iron ; . this is an article of the first ^necessity. 

The improvement in this manufacture marks, more 

than any other, the advance in civilisation, and 

the progress in those arts which elevate 1^ nation 

and constitute the best evidence of its weahh. 

In consequence of various measures of govern- 

< Bent, eommencing with Mr. Jefferson's restrictive 

policy, fciliowed by war, and occasional Protective 

Tariffs, this manufacture has advanced very con- 

8idertU>ly, although at tunes materially depressed. 

In ppoportion as the resources of the Country and 

fibcilities for manufacturing have ^come known, 

has the domestic supply increased and the 



so 



quality improved. The fact is &miliar to every 
that our country possesses inexhaustible 



quantities of the richest nunes ef coal andiron ore, 
and the power to mannfactnre to any extent. 

A beneficent Providence has so admirably dis- 
pesed of these two Kveat elements of national 
wealth in our extensive country, as almost irresis* 
dUy t9 invite to thtir use and forcibly to display 
the soutuai dependence and connectien of nrining, 
manufacturing and agriculture. ' 

That large iron district which spreads from 
New Jersey through the great coal-fields of Pean- 
sylvania, Maryland^ and Western Virginia, abound- 
ing in water jwwer, is in close proximity and 
dMquered with the most fertile^ agricultural dis- 
tricts. Gro farther West, and we find Ohio, Ken- 
tucky» and above all Missouri, presenting to view 
an iron region and mineral resouiccs in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the most fruitful portion ef the 
^nien. Let these be called into active operation, 
and fttUy imprcwed under proper preteetion : then 
the industrious farmen of the west will be pro- 
"vided with a nearer market for a vast amount of 
their products. Then they may derive the plo<igfa- 
share through the virgin soil of their prairies, or 
cover them with flocks and herds, without the fear 
of not finding a market to compensate for their 
labor. 

The advantage to the farmers of the domestic 
inm manufacture, under the protection, incidental 
and direct, which it has received, will be best urr 
dersood by considering a few partitulars based 
open fasts, and the census returns. It is be- 
lieved firam the' data furnished that there are 
^7,025 persons, men, women and children, bus* 
taiaed in carrying on the iron manufacture. At 
lowing each penon to consume 12i cents per day 
of agricultural product, the whole amount con- 
sumed per annum would be $11,726,765. 



'' This amount falls a little short of the facts 
actually ascertained at seVeral establishments, ow- 
ing principally to grain and forage fed to horses 
and cattle, empleyed in the business." 

Here then is a market for the farmers at which 
they dispose ef $ll,726;765^ worth of produce, to 
which may be added $6,387,500 paid for subsfs- 
tance for about 140,000 persons, connected with 
the manufactturer of hardware, cutlery, machinery, 
small amps and Gannon, wagons, carriages, &e. 
making an aggregate of $18,114,265 worth of 
agricultural produce Consumed among the inm 
operatives, being about thirteen millions, or 12,- 
833,131 i&ore than the average annual value of 
flour expurted duing the last 20 years ; almost 
equal to the aggregate amount of the exports of 
beef, tallow, hides, &c., pork, hogs, lard, &c, for 
eight yean from 1833 te 1840 ; the value ef the 
whole exports of beef, &c., and pork, &c., from 
I that penod amounted te but $18,551,519. The 
average annual value of the exports ef Qour, beef^ 
&c. perk, &c., for seven years, viz ; from 1834 to 
1840 inclusive, was $7,369,913. Thus it would 
appear that in. the production and manufocture 
of iron, a market is afforded to the American fiur- 
mers for their produce, worth in one year $10,- 
744,352 more than the value of all the flour, beef, 
&c f and pork, &e. together, sent to the foreign 
market of the whole world, annually, for the seven 
years ending Sept. 1840. Can any proof be more 
conclusive ol the importance to our farmers of the 
protection of these mignufactures ? Cau they af* 
ford to give all this up, adopt the free trade doc- 
trines, and trupt to the consumption in the foreign 
market ? Can the farmers conCfur in measures 
which would convert at idast one-third of the 
257,025 persons sustained by the iron manufac- 
ture into tillers of the soil and producers of bread- 
stuffs, and thus not only supply themselves, but 
raise more^than enough for, the other two-thirds ? 
What is here said with regard to the iron manu- 
facture may be predicated relatively of all the 
others, which are now seeking protection against 
the destructive operation of the compromise law 
and free trade principles. This subject may re* 
ceive additional illusA'ation, evincing mere strong- 
ly tfae'advantages to the farmers, if the protMtive 
system were fully carried out. The importation 
of piffi ^^ ic^Q ^^ steel, and manufactures of 
iron for the two years of 1839 and 1840, amoxmted 
to $20,102,317, nsaking an average, for thitee two 
years of $10,051,158, and the average for the 
7 years froni 1834 to 1840 inclusive, will be found 
to have been but little below what is here stated; 
while from 1827 to 1833 inclusive, the average 
was about seven millions. New it is obvious if 
the foraign manufacturers to whom we have paid 
these $10,051,158, had been residing in the Uni- 
ted States, they would have paid about $7,500,000 
for labor, ef whicll there would have been paid to 
our farmers about $5,000,000 for produce. It is 
estimated that the capital employed in the manu- 
facture of iron is a little less than the amount of 
the annual product. Bar iron alone forms more 
than thr»e*sevenths of the whole amount — about 
$4,316,377. If we estimate the whole value as 
that of bar iron and castings, and that the annual 
product rather exceeds the amount of capital; 
which has been ascertained to be nearly the &ct at 
a number of establishments, exclusive of wood- 
land and mines of iron and coal, we may assume 
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that the capital amploye^ was about 10|900,000. 
It is statad that the capital ejpiployed in the Uni- 
ted States is abeut |K22»500, and employs and 
subsists 257,025 persons. We may theiefore 
Masenably suppose that the $10,000,000. paid for 
foreign iron manufactures gives employment and 
flubeistence to one-third that number, viz. 85,675 
persons, who would consume in the United States 
§3,90^,92 1 worth of agricultural produets. All 
which goes to sustain the foreign land owners, and 
producers of subsistence, but whieh might, in » 
great measure, if not entirely, be secured to our 
own farmers by a wise system of protection. 

It is not necessary to go into farther details, and 
before closing this report, it may be useful to pre- 
sent a condensed view of the beneficial results of 
Srotection, as manifested in what has been already 
etailed respecting woolen and iron manufactures. 
Amount paid to farmers for annual 

produ:t of wool $40,000,000 

Do for subsis^ce .. ,. .,. . 7,655,000 

Paid for subsistence by the iron man- 
uifacturew , 18,114,265 

Total paid for agricultural produce.. $65,7^9,265 
Being almost nine times the value ef the Flour, 
Beef and Pork, taken by the foreign market. If 
we add to this the probable gain, were sufficient 
and steady production afforded to ^ese operation* 
floaa ultimately to cause a supply for the home con- 
sumption> the amount would bo swells largely : 
vty for wool at)d subsistence for manufacturing 
13,000,066 imported woolens $26,666,666 ; forsub- 
sistence for manufocturing imported iron, say 
$4,000,000, making an addi'«onal sum of $30,- 
666,666. Thus the amount which a wise system 
of national policy might secure to the farmers, 
would be about $96,433,931 derived from these 
two branches of industry, wool and iron, to which 
might be farther added, the value of subsistence 
required by other business operations incidentally 
and directly connected with and dependent upon 
the former, such as the oil trade, soap, wire, &c. 
Where is the foreign market equal to this 7 What 
would become of this amount of agricultural pro- 
duction, if our ntanufacturiag establishments were 
broken up, this home market destroyed, and the 
country surrendered to foreign manufacturers and 
laborers who do not now consume, taking the 
average of the seven years. 1834 to 1840, seven 
and a half millions worth of Flour, Beef and Perk ? 
If such be the immense results accruing to the 
formers under a protective system in the cases 6f 
wool and iron, may we not well conclude that 
similar benefits follow in all other instances where 
like protection is found 7 There are other great 
interests in the country equally demanding the 
foetering care of patenied legislation which diffuse 
among the farmers incalculable benefits; all of 
which, in common with wool and iron, are threaten- 
ed with destruction unless the protecting arm of 
the Government be extended for their relief. 
And the ruin which is impending the fer'nuinufac- 
turers will cpme like an avalanche upon the far- 
mers, involving all in the same distress. 

That such wiU be the fatal (»tastrophe attend- 
ant upon the existing law, which has been gradu- 
siHy undermining our manufacturing interests, no 
one can longer doubt, after an impartial examinar 
tion into their condition and prospects. Even 
foreigners, advocates of free trade, hostile to every 



measure, intended to promote the independence 
of the country and protect American labor, and 
who view with a jealbus eye American rivalry,, 
behold the. same effects, and entertain the sam» 
opinion of that measure. The Ediaburg Reviow- 
ers, and that distinguished British Free Trada- 
writer, J. R. McCullec^, coincide in the opinion 
as to the fate which awaits us under the compro- 
mise law. Here is their language. ** The TariiT 
' forced cotton, woolen, iron and other manufoo- 
' tares into a premature existence in the United 

* States ; but we have little doubt, that sxo^ in 

* the coarser fobrics, and those where it is neees- 

* sary to use large quantities of the raw material, 

* the latg modificettions of the Tariff have, given 

* a WKATnhlow to the American Manufacturing- 

* system.** This is the deliberate judgement m 
those who are anxious to build up and sustain 
British manufactures upon the ruin of all others. 
What, then, is the duty ef the American Govern- 
ment 7 Is it not to disappoint the expectations :of 
those who seek the overthrow of our best interests,, 
by placing around our country that great shield of 
protection, which can be moved only by the arm of 
Government. 

The stinuilus which rhe protective policy gives 
to the wfioie country, produces prosperity amon|^ 
the farmers ; a general activity in trade and com- 
merce b felt l^neficialJy by them. And while 
home competition excites to improvement, it in- 
variably, ultimately cheapens the articles. All 
those commodities of domestic manufacture which 
^re largely consumed by the farmers have not 
only been cheapened, but many of them greatly 
improved. In all instances where the domestie 
manufacturers have obtained the command of tho 
market the foreign manufacturer has been com- 
pelled to reduce his price qr leave the market,, 
take for example, nails, window glass, white lead,, 
ploughs^ axes, scythes, sickles, hoes, spades, shov- 
els, &c. as weU as cotton goods. But to retain a po- 
sition, or to gain the ascendancy in our own market,, 
the foreign manufacturer^ are driven to tke necek^ 
sity of sacrificing their goods at auctions, or great- 
ly reducing the wages of the laborers and work- 
men so low that they are deprived of the comforts, 
and most of the common necessaries of life, or- 
supported in part out of the poor rates. This is a. 
condition to whieh no patriot would wish to see* 
the free men of this country reduced. If protec- 
tion be withdrawn and withheld, this downward 
march must inevitably take place, and our me- 
chanics and laborers be assimilated to the degra- 
ded, half starved workmen of Great Britain, and 
our firee farmers reduced to the miserable condi- 
tion of the serfs of Russia or Leibeigeners or 
bond men of Hanover and Prussia. 

HARMAR D£NNY, Pmd. 

J. O. CH0ULB8. N. Y, 

ALEXANDER WAL8H,N.T. 

R. li. ALLEN. N. If. 

R. G. NICHOLAS. N. T. 

A.SPO0NER,N.Y. 
. L. J. S. CARPENTER, Mass. 

R. NORTON, Mass. 

B.TAFT.Mass. 

J. W. THOMPSON, N. T. 
— — ^■*— < ' " 

(Cr Of tke eight Prwldeats of the TJnited Sutes, Gaoaca • 

^Washingtok, Thomas JaFraasow, James Maoisok, Jambs 

MoMaoB, John Qvimcv Adams and AHoaaw Jacksok have 

earty, boldly advocated the ProlectltePOUcy j MAaTW Vaw 

Bvaan and John TvLsa in a more qualified manner; Joam. 

I Adams atone has said nothing on tbi snlgecU 
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T»lilB of <t« ■nilM o( PoMign Iinpora; Md of Ihe OB 
•f rLBOK, BccF tat PoH.udTnltieof tU AcrlcD 
PmJBua. ««[« Couaouul TaliKca,eipanediuiii 
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No. III. 

A Statemtat ikowing the Rate per ptvnd Ohio 
Park nttttd te iMt Stalt front laiti made in 
NtvYtri in 1841 a»d '43. 

f 1S41 w 
jT Ohio Pwk Btrrem flS to 
pmr bfal. Mesi and |9|I to |10j Prime, but ih^ 
Brest m^orit; w(b loldiittifl Mesi and tS PHmr? 
wbila *ome *ale> run a> low aa (7 and 15 per bbl. 
Hbu and Prime; tha avera^ according to opin* 
km sf dsilwi was tSh "»" <™<1 (^ J Prime per 
Ul., Bud u tba aniclB nniallf rmu S bbli. Prime 



(o 1 of Meas, the geoenl average \a Nev-T 

market per U>l. In 1841 waa fS 

From which deduct cberge( of 

packing, lianaportation lo 

mirlifii;, &c. towil: Co» of 

It and packing $1 75 pr. kbl. 



loftr 



fereai 



btOhio 



York, inelndiiig ii 

^sat of Lighterage froiD dock 
in How-York to latpMtion 
Yard and Inapecwr'a chargei 



. 2 50 



rDDtmiaaiaBa for aellinE ai 
odwr intudoDtsl cliaigea 
New-York 



Thna netliiis to Miio only two dollars aid aev 
entj-fiTB cenU for 200 Iba. of Pork, being (ul; 1^ 
of a cent per pound for bet Pork dieaasd in tha 

In ordinary timoaj Hama, Shouldara and Lard 
pay an extra price which goea to make ap Iks 
waatage (feet, eara,eto.) on tha boga and general- 
ly aomething more, ao aa to leaaen the coat of the 
Pork; bnt thi> year (ie4l} owing to the large 
aarplua cooetanUf preasing upon the iDarkeC, ilioae 
arliclea lold extremely lew, t>z ; S^ to 6 c«nu par 
pound foi tboae in good order, and aa the anrploa 
vaa large, dealers were obliged toholdoiar apart, 
a poniBD of which were apoiled and in eooeo- 
qeence were told at exceedingly low raCsa, (vii : 
ftboDt 1 eent per pound,) or thrown into the dock. 
Lard, owing te ^tarplut, alto sold low, to wit, 4 
to6jc. per lb. Therefore t^ing into account the 
wB4tage on tboae articles, the expenae c^ coring 
Hams aod Sbouldera and trying the Lanlf those 
articles have daiw no batter than the Pork. 

AboreyoQ have the raiultoflS41: thatof 1S12 
ia much mora diiastmus to the Ohio grower of the 
Pork. Thus &r the New-York market for that 

Sality of Fork has ranged (8 to $8 j Maas and 
to $6^ PiilDB par barrel, making a general 

average per bbl. ef $6 92 

From which deduct expenaes as befoi« alated 

of getting il to market 5 41 

$1 51 
Netting to Ohio (hus far in 1842, OM dollar ani 
fifty-ont tentt for 300 Iba. of Pork, or j of a ceat 
per pound for dressed Pork in tbe bog ! '. \ 

Hana and Shaaldera are doing better ikil year 
than they were in 1841 , bnt good Lard ja foner. 
Under any ylew of the aubject, bowerer, dw Ohio 
Pork has not thaa far in 1S49 netted much if aay 
over one cent, per pound to the grower. 

The undaraigned Commission Mer«hant*, and 
deders in proiisiona, belieie the aboTe statement 
be correct. 

KISSAH, STONE b CO. 
N, T. HOBBABD, f^BENERT II 0<K 
DOWS k aUITEAU. 
New-Tork, April e, IIU. 

For a nomber of years pmious to I84I, tba 
price of Fork has ranged from $14 to $23. L> 
our opiaisn, the low pricei of '41 aod '4! are ow- 
ing to a a]]rplu9,and whenever we get a sunilu^of 
flour or any article of produce, with no foreign 
outlet, the remit will be the same. Flour proba- 
bly wiD go as low as %Z\ in the New- York mar- 
ket. D. & Q. 
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Na IV. 

fPrraared for the JovnuU of Commeree, by Edwin WU-' 
litiiui. April 7tbr 1M2.1 
BRITISH CORN LAWS. 
The following Table shows the operation 6f Sir 
Ro^rt Peel's Sliding Scale of Duties on Wheat 
and Floor, imported into Great Britain, from for- 
eign countries : 

*Price per qnar^ Price per Bntj Dtt^onbls. 
terofSbnab. bnaheL perqr. bosk of Flour. 

Under5i8 $1 53...20s...60cts...$2 89 

51tfto52;i 1 56. ..19s... 57 .;. 2 74 

52s to 558 1 65...18s«*.54 ••. 2 60 

558te56ft 1 68. .,17s.. .51 ...2 45 

568to57B 1 71.. .16s.. .48 ... 2 31 

578 to 588....^... 1 74. ..158.. .45 ... 2 17 

58sto59s 1 77.. .148.. .42 ... 2 03 

598 to 608 1 80. ..133. ..39 ... 1 88 

608to6l8 1 83. ..128.. .36 ... 173 

61ste628 186.. .lis. ..33 ... 159 

628to638.. 1 89...109...30 ...145 

638to648 1 92... 98.. .27 ,.• Is31 

648^to659... 1 95... 88.. .24 ... 1 16 

658to668 1.98... 7s. ..21 ... 1 01 

668to69B 2 07... 68. ..18 .^.. 86 

69sto708 2 10... 58. ..15 ... 72 

70sto7l8 2 Ig... 48.. .12 ... 57 

7Uto728 2 16... 38... 9 ... 43 

728 to 738 2 19... 28... 6 ... 28 

73soraboTe...... 0.00... U... 3 ... 1.4 

Average prices in England of Wheat per quar- 
ter of 8 bushels— in 1830, 648 3d 4 in 1831, 668 
4d ; in 1332, 58s 8d ; in 1833, 52s lid ; in 1834, 
46b 2d; in 1835, 398 4d; in 1836, 488 6d; in 
1837, 558 lOd; in 1838, 64s 7d; in 1839, 708 8d; 
in 1840, 66s 4d ; in 1841, 648 5d. 

*Tke averajre price is ascertained by taking the sales for 
«iz weeks la IM of the principal market tOwni. 

PRICES OF WHEAT ON THE CONTINENT OF 

EITROPE 
[Prepared by Edwin'wiHiams.] 

Average prices of Wheat in the principal grain 
markets of Earope, in the year 1840, ascertained by 

llae British Consuls at the ports named : 

FreiKht per boihcl 
Price pr. or. Per bnsb. to England. 
St. Petersburg 39s Id.. 



48s 6d per aoarter, or f I 44 per bnsbel; la 1841 64i 6d, or 
fl98iperbasheL 

The following are the recent quotations of prices 

of Wheat and Flour in the United States and 

Canada: 

Flonrnr. 
United States. Wheat per bush. bbL 198 lbs. 
New-Yoik, April 26, 1842 .... $1 25 $6 00 



Philadelphia, 23, 

Baltimore, 23, 
Fredericksburg, II, 

Richmond, 18, 

Detroit, 19, 

Canwla. 

Montreal, 29, 

Toronto, 23, 



tt 
it 
It 
it 

it 



120 

1 18 

1 10 

1 10 

874 



• b. • 



1 
1 



30, 
00. 



5 75 
5 62j| 
5 50 
5 75 

4 874 

7 00 

5 Of 



The average prices of freight to England from 
the above ports may be estimated at 20 cents per 
bushel for Wheat, and 60 to 75 cenu per barrel 
for Flour : 

IMPORTATION OF ORAIN INTO GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 
Statement of Foreign Grain imported and en* 
tered for Home consumption in Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1840An4 1841 1 

1840. 1841. 

(quarters).. ..2,024,917.. ..2,300,88& 
(cwt) ....1,317,814.,.. 1,214.220 



Riga 49 

Liebau • ..43 

Odessa (Blk Sea).. 26 

Dantzic 36 

Steckholm ...... ..30 

Konigsbeig. 40 

Stettin*. •• ....40 

Meroet 35 

Elsinore 30 

Hamburg. . . • • • . • ..35 
Bx)tterdam ........55 

Antwerp. • .. ...... 56 

Palermo (Sicily) ^...38 



$1 17...* 15 cts. 

7 .... X 4«7*..*x4 

7 •••. 1 ui.*a.«ld 

6 • • • • 80 • ■ . • 30 
• • • • 1 08 . • • • 12 

.... >7V*..*1(I 

.... 1 20«..al5 

.... 1 20 13 

«... 1 UOaa.alO 

.... >7U*...L<£ 

1 05. ...12 
1 65. ...07 
1 69....07 
1 14. ...25 



Wheat 

Flour 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Indian Com 

Peas 

Beans 

Oatmeal 



(quarters). 



tt 
it 

ti 
tt 
It 



(cwt) 



.... 



619,801.... 222,825 

5112,811...^. 20,850 

1,857.... 51» 

21,073.... 7,73a 

159,456.... 132,857 

129,517.-.. 267,693 

6,601.... 11,105 



• .•# 



N. B.^All the above Ports, it will be observed, are in the 
North of Enrope. except Odessa and Palermo. Some of 
the prices given above are the averse for a series of y ear^ 
ethers are uie lowest rates in a single yter. The averaee 
of the iU>oYe prices is 408 8d per qaarter or f 1 81^ per bash' 
el, and the average of fireiiifBt to £ngland is aboat 15 cents 
per bnsheL This would make the aetaal sTerage eoM de- 
lirered in Bngiaad 4S8 4d per qaarter, or f 1 48^ per bushel ' 
without dnties. It appears that Oram is ch^er in Rossia 
than in any otherpart of Europe. The prices in 1835 in the 
government of Tunboff* were for Wheat, ISs 6d to 14i Id 
per quarter (4^ to 42 cents per bosliel) Rye 7s Id to Ts 7^ 
per quarter, (22 cents per bnshel,) Oat^ 4i 91d to 5b i^ per 

f Barter, (U to 16 cents per bosbeL) The eKpenses tt> St 
Menborg^ were about 50 per cent, on Wheat, and above 
INper ceat an Rye aad Oats. 

The average price of Wheat hi France ia the 1896 was 
tSiper quarter, erfl 16 per boshel, and the average of 
VWH from 1819 to 1S36 was 408 Id per quarter, or tl SO per 
oMbd of 60 lb. The average price in England ia 1896 was 



Duties paid on the above in 1840 £922,468 
Do in 1841 888,646 

Nov. 
SUHUmefU •f fAe /mperCstMn oiul CeiwwapCp«n 0/ VM»^ 
Leadt ifc ia jMrwcb tffitfeytartf tmd qf the Exportation. 
ofAmeriam JUaiU, 

NAILS. LIAA. 

Fore^ American Btr.sheeL White and 
Imported. JBzported. pig lead. It red lead, 
lbs. lbs. shot— lbs. lbs. 

1816. .2,404,610 
1816 

to >M70,727.. 231,803.4,542,011.3,220,102 
1820 
1821 

to 
1825 
1826 

to 
1830 
1831 

to 
1835 
1836 

to 
1840 

The foregoing statement shows the progresa 
which has been made towards supplying the honae 
demand with the articles mentioned, and in the 
case of Nails, exporting largely. 

NaVL 
StatittiealTtAUtl^iamingtkeuggrtmUam loKe/UsWIf 0/ 
WnaAT, BAaLET, Oats,Rtb, BdckH <eat and Inoiait 
Coan rtttMd in the Vhited StaUs : 

EASTsan Statss. 
Bqshls. BnshJs. Bnshla. Bnshls. Bnslils. 
Wheat Oats. Rye. BliwhL Corn. 

Bfaine 848,166 1,076.400 197,941 61,519 9S0A» 

NHampsbire 422,124 1J»6.114 906,148 105108 l,l92JBn2 
Mas8a<£iu«tt8lffr,628 (919,680 596.014 87,000 1.906,in 
Rhode Island 9,008 171.617 S«,2fil _M79 .460^. 
Connecticnt. 87,009 1,453,2112 137,424 908iO48 l/MN)^ 



560,033 . . 705,950. 4,032,803. 3,409,07^ 



506,365 . • 969,945-2,345,904 . 1,320,567 



753,964. 1,129,910.1;530,613. 538,470 



994,679.1,895,293. 103,989. 616,604 
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BouTHsair Middle STATEi. 

Delaware S »^ 9 8,000 

Maryland. 7S 966,218 U 856^40 ISIQ 18fi,790 

Vir^dT. 1,454 865,785 5 8s!ie0 1,^ 187,212 

N. Car.... 2,802 l,051,8f79 ..^ 17^1 1,422 180,200 

4,839 2,283,917 19 91SjW 3,261 561,282 
ToUIvalae $823,964 

BODTHBKlf STiLTBt. » 

8. Gar 251 102,283 219 14342 

Georgia.. 308 126,746 22 218* 28,606 

AlatMuna.. 188 127,280 7 200 220 34,212 

Miariarippi 14 3,150 2 132 12 910 

Xionuiaaa. 5 285^ 1 S;4e6 27 110,800 

Tcnp««e el426 1,169,107 6 1,835 1,341 218,182 

2,277 1,764,041 38 r 4,567 1,637 406^ 

Total Tiiiae 4439;870 

Westbrm States. 

Kcntacky . 889 1,763,685 50 214«689 1,092 315,306 

Ohio 300 6,829^467 59 1,422,564 798 893,119 

ladiaaa... 323 1,787,108 20 188,392 500 292,316 

nilDOls.... 150 1,551,684 11 90,300 233 138455 

Mteonri... 293 508,368 7 374,700 965 189J76 

Arkansas.. 53 26,415 38 10,205 

Miefa^.. 34 337,761 10 308,696 116 194,200 

jrloricia ... .. ...... .. •»...* .. .».•«. 

Wisconsin. 3 8,300 3 14,200 11 14,400 

Iowa...... 2 4,310 S 1,600 

Dis.ofCoL 1 6.000 1 165,000 25 67,000 

8,13812,383,098 161 2,778,461 3481 2,046,179 

Total valae $3,543,849 

Grand Total Vaiae. $14,388,605 



i Iirtar7 of tbe PoUe7 of our GoTenment 
in jrefereRce to Protection. 

[For the Afloerican Laborer.]] 
Te As JTrwiub of Home rniMttrjf and JUeiproeitjf : 

In looking back to the history of our country 
since the Declantion of Independence, this strange 
anomaly presents iiself-^that we have been uni- 
formly more prosperous under the most advene 
cJrewmstances, than we have been under these that 
were most favorable. During the Revolutionary 
straggle, our knds, where not immediately invaded 
by the enemy, ro^e in value ; our industry was pro- 
teeted, our agriculture flourished, and our condi- 
tion was much better when we came out of the 
war than when 1m went into it. 

Immediately after the peace, we were deluged 
with British goods upon credit, without the means 
of -making remittances, as our products of agri- 
culture were excluded by the British Gre^mment, 
under duties almost prohibitory, as they now are, 
exeept cotton. 

A melancholy scene of pecuniary distress soon 
followed I our manufacturing establishments, which 
bad grown up during the war, were at once pros- 
trated ; real property depreciated so as to ruin our 
wealthiest land holders ; ^agriculture languished 
for want of a market ; Lawyers and Sheriis had 
full employment in collecting debts contracted for 
Brikbh goods. State Legislatures were engaged 
in making laws to give time to the debtor to make 
payment, to assign property in payment of execu- 
tions, #nd in issuing paper money to be loaned to 
the citisens, to afford them a temporaryrelief— re- 
medies generally woAe than the disease. Our 
eoontiy suffered more in all its means <^ wealth 
and happiness in four years of peace, than it had 
done in tile previous seven years' war. 

In our late war with Great Britain, called the 
second war of Independence, our country pros- 
pered beyond all former example; real proper^ 
every where rose in value; our agriculture and 
manufactures flourished; our industry was pro- 
tected ; every man who was willing to work,liad 
full employment, and an adequate reward for his 



/ But on the) return of peace, our country 
again, filled with British manufaetures, te the 
utter ruin of our most important manufiseturing 
establishment^ and the waste of property to th*- 
amount of milliotts. ■ 

During the years 1819, 20, 21, 22 and 03, the 
most intensei suffering pervaded this country, for* 
the want ef means to discbarge our immense debt, 
contracted for cheap goods, imported and spread 
throughout every section of the Union. 

Capt. Marryat, in his Diary for a later period,- 
but applying perfectly well to this, says: ** In such 
places as Buffalo and Cleveland, every thing is to 
be had that you can procure at New-York or Bos- 
ton. In those two towns on Lake Erie, are ktareM- 
better furnished r and handsomer, than any shops- 
at Norwich, in England; and you will find in 
either of them, articles for which, at Nerwieh, yoa 
would be obliged to send to London. It is the 
same thing at almost every town in Americaf witii 
which communication is easy. Would you fhmish 
a house in one of these, you will find every article 
of furniture — carpets, stoves, grates, marble ehim— 
ney-pieces, pier classes, pianos, lamps, candelar 
bras, glass, china, &c. in twice the quantity, and 
in greater variety, than in any provincial town in- 
England.*' " This arises from the tyttem of ere' 
dit extended throughout every vein and artery 
ef the country, and by uhieh EngHsh goods are 
forced, at if wi^ a force' fump, in every avail' 
able depot in the Union; and thtfs, in a town so- 
newly raised, that the stumps of the forest trees 
are not 6nly still surrounding the houses, but re> 
main standing in the cellars, you will find every 
luxury that ca|i be required." 

Our country was drained of its specie, to pay 
for British manufactures, collected by our import- 
ing and country merchants by means of our Banks, 
who substituted their depreciated paper for the 
sound currency sent abroad. 

We leng labored under the pressure of a heavy 
National debt, which absorbed the means of pros- 
perity and internal improvement! Its extinction 
was hailed as a jubilee, that was to add to our 
National wealth and happiness. 'Yet our situation- 
has never been more disastrous than it has heeik 
for most of the time since the extinction of that 
debt. 

AH these fiicts go te prove that Foreign wars 
and a National debt, curses as they are, are less 
destructive ef the prosperity of our country, than 
is the miserable system of legislation, which leaves 
our home industry, i^ricultural, msDufacturing and 
commercial, withoiit adequate protection. 

While we are at peace, and the produce of our 
soil is abundant, our National Legislature shouldt 
be held responsible for the prosperity of the coon- 
try. They are as much bound to proraotethe gen- 
eral wel&re, as they are to provide for the common 
defence. JLt is a duty imposed upon them by the- 
spirit of the Constitution, to secure by law, so hr 
as they have the powei , the just industry of our 
laboring and productive classes, forming the great 
body of our population ; to find employment for 
them and an adequate reward for their labor; to • 
save them from tna effects of a competion with the 
laborers of Europe, who work for what will barely 
support life. 

The labor of our productive classes is our only 
source of wealth and prosperity; if this is negr 
lected, distress, bankruptcy and crime must follow.. 
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Oar eoBBtry is new ttierouglily roused to a seate 
-9^ its situation. A deterninatioa eveiy where 
-prevails to inyestigate the caases of our unexam- 
pled pecuniary distress, and to apply the preper 
reraedy. 

For this we are much indebted to the members of 
the American Institute of the City of New-York, 
whose measures have led to the establishment of 
the Home Lea^e, for the promotion of American 
Induitry and reciprocal eemmerce. From the 
^patriotism and justice of the cause in which they 
are engagedf and its immense importance to the 
isountry, there can hardly be a deubt, that they 
vrill meet with that public aid and support, that 
-•hall insure their success. . 

The managers of the last Annual Fair of the 
American Institute, eall upon us te inquire, Why 
•le countries possessing advantages bearing no 
. ^comparison with ours, mere prosperous and happy 
than we 7 iriiy eur country, with its invaluable pro- 
ducts ef agriculture, ia mineral riches, its naviga- 
ble streams, iU boundless water pqwer, its facil- 
ities for manafaGtnres ; the intelligence and enter- 
prise of its citizeas; their talent in discovering 
"improvements in machinery; why^ with all these 
advantages^are the business ooncems of eur coun- 
try subjected to frequent fluctuationa, embarrass- 
-meots, bankruptcy and suffering 7 

It would be difficult to assign all the causes 
-which have contributed to this deplorable state of 
things, but it is easy to assign the most important, 
'«nd that is a want of adequate protection to our 
Home Industry, and of a just and reciprocal com- 
meree with the powers of Europe. 

If instead of passing the Compromise Act of 
1833, which to a certain extent is an abandon- 
ment of protective Tariffs and discriminating du- 
ties, Congress had passed a law countervailing the 
^mju■t and selfish cammefcial regalations of the 
Powers of Europe, so that tl^e United States 
should take no more of the products of 6beat 
Britain, France, Sweden and Russia, than they 
-take of oars, which would be but strict justice, 
then indeed the condition of eur country would he 
mt this moment more prosperous than it has beim 
at any fbnber period of our history. 

In writing upon this subject, I have n'e party 
views, for the Compromise Act was not exclusively 
the measure of the Representatives in Congress of 
either of the great parties now dividing the Union, 
hut of both, and both are responsible for the con- 
sequences of the policy adopted. Many ef the 
most sincere advecatds of discriminating ani. pro- 
tective duties, voted for the Compromise Act, un- 
deria delusive hope that good was to result from 
it; ^mie even believed it necessary to save a part 
of the protective system from impending ruin. 

They must now s^«the utter fiadlare of all the 
ooaditiens upon which sueh hopes and fears were 
-founded. And it is a duty which they owe to them- 
selves and their country, to take the lead in all 
measures necessary te afford a remedy fer the evils 
of this ill fated act. 

The time has now arrived, when it becomes the 
duty of the fnends of Home Industry and recip- 
ro6ai cononerce to express, without fiMr or re- 
serve, and without regard to party considerations, 
their opinions of the effects of this act, adopted 
suddenly and hastily at the close of a session of 
Congress, in which the people at Ivge had no par- 
^tidpation. As a new arrangement of duties must 



soon take place, if not with a view to afford pro- 
I tection to the industry ef the country, at least with 
a view to revenue, the subject becomes one ef in- 
tense interest, and of immediate and earnest in- 
quiry. 

That I may contribute in some small degree to 
promote the object of such inquiry, and at the 
same time answer to the eaU of the Managers of 
the last Annual. Ftfir of the American Institute, I 
will endeavor to give a brief outline of the history 
of the American Tariff its adoption and the dif- 
ferent changes to which it has been subjected. 

The degrading restrictions imposed upon our in- 
dustry while British Colonies, were intolerable acts 
ef oppression, and enforced with the utmost rigor 
by the Parliament of Ghreat Britain. Even Lord 
Chatham, the friend of America, declared that he 
would not willingly permit the manu&cture ef a 
hobnail in these Colonies. This, together with the 
aitempt to tax us without our consent, led to the 
Revolutionary War. 

The war itself afforded protection to our indus- 
try, under which manufactures were established 
and agriculture encouraged, which enabled us to 
bear the pressure of our long and arduous struggle 
for independence. 

On the return of peace, all protection of our in- 
dustry was at an end ; our manufacturing estab- 
lishments were abandoned ; our agriculture pros- 
trated for want of that market which eur manu- 
facturing establishments had afforded, and <rar 
country flooded with British goods. The old Con- 
gress afforded no protection to our manufactures, 
for they had no power to do it. 

Some of the States adopted laws and laid du- 
ties on foreign goods to protect their own industry, 
but these laws were inefficient firom a want of unity 
ef action among the States. New-York and Penn- 
sylvania laid dudes upon foreign goods imported 
into the harbors of New-York and Philadelphia, 
as well for revenue as for the protection of their 
manufsictures. The revenues arising from these 
duties, went exclusively into the Treasuries ef 
New- York and Pennsylvania, while a considera- 
ble portion of them were paid by the citizens of 
New-Jersey and Connecticut as consumers. This 
was an oppression not to be borne by the latter 
States, and New Jersey, to relieve herself, made 
Perth Amboy a free port of entry, which com- 
pletely defeated the object of New- York and Penn- 
sylvania, both as respected revenue and protec- 
tion. Collisions of a like character took place be- 
tween other States, which resulted in the abandon- 
ment of all protection to home industry. This 
was a subject of the highest gratification to the 
British Government, and one of which they en- 
deavored to take the greatest possible advantage. 

Lord Sheffield, in his observatioas on the com- 
merce of the United States, page 276, says : ** It 
is certain that the confusion of the American 
States can now only hurt themselves. They must 
pay Europe in the best manner they can for deth- 
iag, and many articles for which they are not 
likely' to have the credit they had while in mere 
setded circumstances. If one or more States 
should prohibit the manufactures of any particular 
country, they will find thehr way to them thcei]^ 
other States, by various means. The difficulty wiQ 
only raise the price on the consumers, in tha 
States where the articles are prohibited. The 
British Dumufactures found their way te every part 
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of tke country duiisg a moftt raoGoroui war, and 
the inost strentioas American manufacturers ac* 
knowledge that no impost er excise laws will for a 
long time be regarded in America. In the mean 
time, and at all times, Britain will have nothing to 
apprehend. The United States will hardly enter 
into real hostilities with Britain. Britain need 
not quarrel with them at all; but should either 
happen, some stout frigates cruising between 
Halifax and Bermuda, and between the latter and 
the Bahamas, would completely command the 
commerce of this mighty Continent.*' His Lord- 
ship no doubt meant such stout frigates as the 
Ouerriere, the M^^^donian and the Java. 

It was impossible, under the limited powers of 
the old Confederation, to raise revenue from com- 
merce, or protect the industry of the country. — 
These considerations, more than all others, led to 
the formation of our present Constitution; the, 
adoption of which was celebrated' throughout the 
United Statefi, by all classes of citizens, but by 
none with more enthusiasm than by our laboring 
and productive classes, who in all our great towns 
and cities from Boston to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, exhibited their joy for the benefits secured to 
them, by ihimense precessions, with flags, ban- 
ners, mottoes and emblems; expressive of the va- 
rious kiuds of industry to be fostered by this new 
order of things, and their reliance upon the support 
of Government; none of which expressed more 
truly the feelings of the people at large, than the 
flag of a procession in Philadelphia, the motto of 
which was ** May the Union Govermnent protect 
the manufactures of America" 

The distressed situation of ^e cpuntry required 
the immediate interference of Congress. The 
first memorial ever presented to that body, was on 
the 11th of April, 1789, by seven hundred and 
twenty tradesmen, mechanics and others of the 
town ef Baltimore, praying an imposition ef such 
duties on all foreign articles, which can be made 
in America, as would give a just and decided pre- 
ference to the labors of the petitioners. And that 
there might be granted to them, in common with 
the other manufacturers and mechanics of the 
United States, such relief, as to Congress might 
seem proper. This was soon followed by a memo- 
rial from the mechanics and manufacturers of New- 
York for the encouragement ef manufactures ; — 
From the ship-builders of Philadelphia, praying 
for the ' encouragemeni and protection of Uieir 
br'aach of industry ; From the tradesmen and 
manu&cturers pf Boston, (paying for the encour- 
agement of ship-building and manufactures ; From 
the Captains of American ships lying at Charles- 
ton, Sfiiuth Carolina, praying for additional duties 
on foreign tonnage ; and from the citizens of New 
Jersey pricing for protection and encouragement 
in the manufacture of iron and nails. 

The second act of Congress, passed on the 4tb 
day of July, 1789, for raising revenne, expressly 
acknowledges the prii.eiple of duties levied for 
the purpose of encouraging and protecUng inanu- 
factures. 

This act was signed by George Washington, 
President of the United States, who was a mem- 
ber of the Convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion ; as were also Elbridge Geriy, Nioholas Gil* 
man, Roger Sherman, John Langdon, Caleb 
Strong, William S. Johnson, Oliver Ellsworth, Wil- 
Ham Faterson, Thomas Fitzsimoas, Robert Morris, 



Richar4 Bassett^ George Read^ Jaaaea MadisoB,. 
AbnOiam Baldwin and. William Fell, Members of 
Congress, who voted for this bill, and certaioly- 
knew whether it was in accordance with, the poa- 
sdtution which they had assisted to form, and 
which they had signed but a few months before.— 
This act may be considered as a cetemporaaeoos 
exposition pf the Constitution, by the. authors of 
both. And yet it is now pretended that Congress 
has no right to allbrd enceur8|^eme;it to the indus- 
try of the country by a protective Tariff; but that, , 
in imposing d\ities on imports, they must be gov- 
erned by a regard to the revenue alone. ^ / 

Sixteen days after this, Congress passed another 
act affording the most |ibundant proteotion to our* 
tonnage and navigation, by discriminating, , a|id- 
even prohibitory duties, in their fullest extent; and 
by so doing, rendered an infinite service to the 
country. 

To the encouragement of manufactures Cen 
gross w«re less liberal, and afforded prvtectioD 
with A timid hand, from a belief, probably, that~ 
the country was not yet prepared for this birancb- 
of industry. In fact, although our commerce flour- 
ished beyond our anticipations, our maaufaciures- 
were depressed for want of the encouragement so- 
liberally and so properiy afforded to our tonnage' 
and navigation. 

The manufacturers struggled to sustain them- 
selves, and Congress at different times, to save 
them from utter ruin, gave relief, but not such as- 
afforded adequate protection. 

In 1792-94 and 97, small additional duties weie 
laid. In 1800, articles paying a di^ty ef ten per 
cent, ad valorem were charged twelve and a half 
per centum; and additional specific duties were- 
laid upon augar^ molasses atid wines. 

By the act of the 26th of March, 1804, two and 
a half per cent, additional duty was laid on aU ar> 
tides subject to ad valorem duties, for defraying 
the expense of our intercourse with the Barbaiy- 
Powers, and carrying on a war with the Regency 
of Tripoli. The money to he thus raised was to 
be called the Mediterranean Fund ; and so far 
from its being intended as an encouragement to 
home industry, it was carefully provided that this- 
additional duty should cease^ at the expiration of 
thiee months, from the ratification of a treaty oT 
peace with such Barbery Powers as the United 
States should be at war with. This duty was 
continued to 1808. 

In 1804 additional duties were imposed; but on. 
the approach of a war with Great Britain, our 
manufactures were found in a deplorable condition.- 
The wretched policy of neglecting tbem became 
most apparent, and Congress hastened, from the 
necessity of the case, to give an adequate pfttec- 
tion to home industry, which they should have 
done years before. • 

On the 1st of July, 1812, an additional duty of 
one hundred per cent, was laid upon the perma- 
nent duties then imposed by law, to continue in 
force during the war ' with Great Britain, and fiir 
one year after the conclusion of peace. 
. These duties, by an apt of the 5rh of February,. 
1816, were continued until the 30th of June fid- 
lowing, with an additional duty of 42 per cent., 
upon the amount of duties which should then exr 
ist, on foreign goods, wares and merchandize, vpor- 
til a new Tariff of duties should be e»tablisbed by 
law. 
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AltluMif h tlw act eoBianaiQi^ tfaete datM» pn* 
aested mir manu&ctures uodar the most favorable 
aspedt, yet fears were then ^tertained that they 
wen sooa to be doomed t« ruin. ^ 

On the 16th of February, 1816, the Committee 
of Cemii(ierce and Manufactures, to which was re- 
ferred the memorials sind petitions of the manu- 
lacturers of cotton and wool, reported, amengother 
things, ** that from the views which they had taken, 
they considered the situation of the manufacturing; 
establishments tp be perilous. A liberal encour- 
agement will put them agiain into operation, with 
increased piewers; but should they be withheld, 
theywip.be prostrated. Theuiands will be re- 
duoMl to want and wietchedness. : A capital of 
nearly- sixty millions of dollars will become inao' 
tive, the greater part of which will be a dead loss 
to the manufacturers.'' 

From the want of the encouragement recom- 
mended by this Committee, in the establishment 
of a new Tariff, a great portion of this immense 
capital was irretrieyably lost to the manufacturers 
and to the countiy. We were overwhelmed with 
British goods, and a. frightful scene of pecuniary 
distress pervaded the land. 

The Tariff of 1816 was laid with a view to re- 
venue, and not protection, esusept a^ to the mer- 
cantile and agricultural interests. Doe protection 
was given to the production of cotton, sugar and 
tobacco, and to the manufactures connected with 
them, but others, the most important manufiic- 
tures, were left without such protection, to strug- 
gle with foreign capital, foreign skill and foreign 
labor. Our manufacturing estabUsbments gene- 
rally were in a more disastrous condition tban they 
had been before — particularly the manufactures of 
iron and woolens. , ~ 

The manufacture of iron is one, without which 
we cannot, be considered an independent nadonr"- 
For the purposes of defence it is indispensable. 
None more decidedly merits the fostering care of 
the Gijveniment. As it requires great capital as 
well as great skill, it cannot succeed without ade- 
quate and uniform protectipn. Yet no manufac- 
turing interest in the United States has met with so 
much opposition, or been subject to such ruinous 
losses from the laws of Congress. 

In the Tariff bill of 1816, the duty proposed on 
iroB in bars or belts, except iron manufactured by 
rolling, was seventy* five cents per hundred weight. 
This was not half the rate of daty^lald upon cot- 
jbom. or brown sugar, which was three cents per 
poiindw It costs as much to mak& two pounds of 
Dar iroii, by the process of hamniiering, as te pro- 
duce one pound of cotton or brown sugar. The 
duty on a ton of hammered bar iron, by this bill, 
would be fifteen dollars, while the duty upon a ton 
of cotton or sugar would be sixty-seven dollain and 
|;w«ity cents. 

A motion was made in Committee of the Whole 
in the House of Representatives by a Member 
horn Pennsylvania, to increase the duty upon this 
description of iron, but it failed. And a motion 
was then made to reduce it to forty-five eents the 
hundred weight, being nine dollars the ton, and 
this suc<^eded by a vote of 89 to 51. Thus vrere 
the establishments for manu&cturing bar iron in 
the United States, deliberately consigned to ruin, 
by the votes of Representatives from States, whose 
industry was protected by this Tariff bill. Two 
Bepresentativesi however, from South Carolina, Ij 



Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Maynard, voted against this 
reduction, whU)Bi two of the Representatives frei»~ 
Pennsylvania, Mr. John Ross and Mr. WilHanr 
Crawford, voted in &vor ^ it. . A key to this 
Measure for destroying the noanufacture of irpn^ 
may be found iik the fact that at this time nearly as 
much iron was made in Penhsylvania as in 
all the #ther States. By a reference to the inters 
nal duties, we find that Uie excise upon iron from' 
the 18th day of April, 1815, to the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1816, in all the States amounted to 61,903^ ' 
dollars, of which Pennsylvania paid $27,941. 

In 1828, and again in 1832, a drawback waa- 
given on railroad iron, under regulations which ad- 
mit of the , most gross frauds upon the revenue^- 
and which are still continued. ^ In the Speech of 
Governor Miller, Senator from South. Carolina, <m 
the 23d of February, 1832, he stated to the Senate 
as follows c ** It wijlbe recollected,, that two years 
since, a Company was incorporated in South" Caro- 
lina, to make a railroad from. Charleston to Ham> 
burg ; ,and they appHed to Congress to assist them. 
While the result ef this application, and the exr 
tent of their means remained uncertain, anitUelli^ 
gent capiiidiat wld me, that if tite scheme £ule4^ 
the Company would realize, in tbe purchase of 
manufactured ir6a, which pays a less duty thaa 
the raw material, the snmof o»e hundred, thou- 
sand dollart upon the iron purchased for the rail- 
road in Europe, by selling it,/or cfmmim agHcul^ 
tural purposes. (See printed Speech, page 26) 

I have been Informed .that very large sums have 
been realized in South Carolina by the very pro- 
cess suggested by Governor Miller's 'intelligent 
capitalist,' and no doubt much more will be real- 
ized in the same way, as objections were made on 
the part of South Carolina, to restoring tiie duty 
upon railroad iron at the late extra sessicm of ^ 
Congress, although revenue was much wanted;, 
and further ti^ie is given to import railroad ir0n 
duty free, to he soldf no doubt, fotf eomnton agri- 
cultural purposes,. ' . 

After the passing of the Compromse Bill, and' 
almost at the last hour of the session, a bill was- 
smuggled through the two Houses of Congress^ 
suspendiag the provisos of the 10th and 12tb 
clauses .of the 2d section of the Tariff act of ithe* 
14th of July, 1832, to the Ist of June, .1834, «nd^ 
which have b^en suspended from time to time, and' 
finally repealed. 

These provisos were introduced to prevent gross- 
frauds, by which the duties upon iron were eyaded,^ 
to the great loss of the revenue, and injury to the 
manufacturers of iron, who were fully entitled, by 
the Compromise Act, to the benefit of those pro*' 
vises. And the Compromise Act was thus violated 
the first hour of its existence. For this piece of 
legislation, the reader is referred to Niles's Regis- 
ter, vol. 8th, 4th series, psge 35, where he wiU 
find a rare specimen of the manner in which busi- 
ness is sometimes managed in Congress. 

Under the ruinous Tariff of 1816, the manufac- 
turers struggled for existence, and frequently made* 
appeals to Congress. 

By two acts of Congress of the 20th of April, 
1818, additional duties were laid upon various ar- 
ticles, including iron and certain manufisctares of 
iron. This relief to the manufacturers of iron was 
afforded after a great portion of them were ruined*- 

The first gnat Bet based upon the general prin- 
ciples of protecting and fostering the home indus- 
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try of our countty, was that of ihe Tariff of 1824. 

Under this act our surplus revenue feund a pro- 
stable investnest in manufacturip^establiQhmeHts. 
•Our laboiing aud profluciag^ clitsscis found emptoy- 
mbtk, at a rate of wages which enabled them to 
sjitppert themselviss and families^ and te educate 
their children. ' Our agricUUurifts found a profita- 
'fole market for their produce, in supplying the 
'manu^cmring establidhments, and our national 
wealth and prosperity rapidly increased* 

It was one decided object of this Tariff to fos-^ 
^ter and eaeourage the growth of wool in the Uni- 
ted States, and to promote the mahufactBre of 
woolens. This was equally important te the agri- 
cttltnre iind the manufactures of the country ; but 
it was attended with great difficulty^ inasmuch as 
it was necessary to lay duties upon the raw mate- 
irial as well as upon the manufactures of it. This 
' requi^red a nice adjustment, for if a ^ue propor- 
tion should not be preserved in ladling these duties, 
the whole must fail. If, for initance, a high duty 
•should be laid upon wodl and a luw one u|)on the 
manufacture ef that article, it is evident diat the 
•fiianufacture must fail; and a» evident that the 
^growth of wool upon such man^tfacture, must hi\. 

There was no part of the Tariff of 1824 that 
the British Government was more determined to 
defeat than that of duties upon woolen goods. — 
Before tim period, this Gevernment imposied a 
•duty of sixpence sterling upon wool imported for 
the manufacture of her fine cloths. To meet eur 
proposed increase of duties upan woolens, and to 
-sustain their manufacturem of woolens in our 
market, they piromptly reduced their duty of six- 
■pence, to one penny sterling per pound upon wool, 
which enabled the British manufacturer to reduce 
<the price of his cloths, and by under-valuations and 
•various other frauds, he was enabled to keep pos- 
session of our market as before. In fact, the Ta- 
-^ff of 1824 was completely defeated, so far as the 
manufacture of woolens was concerned. 

It had this goo€^effect, however, that it relieved 
'«s from five-sixihs of the tax which Great Britain 
4evied upon us, by means of her duty upon wool. 
For it was a tax of sixpence sterling upon every 
pound of wool used in cloth of British manufac- 
ture, consumed in dris country, as direct as if it 
<had been collected in our cities by his ' Majesty's 
proper officers. As direct, as the tax the British 
'Government once derived from us under the Stamp 
Act.^ As direct, as was the tax she endeavored to 
Amy upon us by means of her duty of three pence 
'Sterling per pound on the tea she sent to the re-' 
bilious town of Boston. 

Fer the purpose ef defeating our Tariff of 1824, 

the tribute of sixpence sterling, thus levied upon 

'US, was reduced to one penny sterling; just one 

penny sterling more than we would submit to, in 

the article of tea, when British Colonies. 

The friends of Aitaerican laduttiy did not pa- 
tiently submit to this open and undisguised inter- 
ference of the British Government to defeat the 
operation of our laws. 

On the 10th of January, 1827, a bill was intre* 
duoed into the House of Representatives, known 
by the name ef the Woolens Bill, the object of 
which was, to give the manufacturers of weolens 
-Che same protection that it was intended to give 
-them by the law of 1824. This bill met with se 
tnuch opposition in the House of Representatives, 
JlMt it did net reach the Senate till the 13tk of 



February— jusi eighteen days before the close of 
the session, wheil there could be no hope of its be- 
conaing a law. Various efforts wera made to 
bring this bill before the Senate for consideration, 
but in vain ; it was lost fer want of time, which 
was a great triumph for the British interest. 

At the next session another effdrt was made up«n 
a more extended scale, which resulted in the Ta- 
riff act of the 19th of May, 1828. This was 
icalled the high Tariff, and was so, as compared 
with the Tariff of 181^ ; but a low one, as conor 
pared with the Tariffs of the Powers of Europe, 
with whom we have an established commerce. At 
thiff time, however, a high Tariff was necessary 
for revenue, as our Public Debt was not yet extin- 
guished, and we were still paying upon that debt 
tea millions of dollars a year. 

The chief cause of its being called a high Tariff, 
and which created the greatest discontent, was the 
high rate of duty imposed upon weolens, and 
which in fact was higher than would have been ne- 
cessary, if a very high duty had not been imposed 
upon wool. This high rate of duty upon wool 
was imposed against the will of the friends of the 
Tariff, and by the votes of its opponents; and it 
was absolutely necessary to impose a correspond- 
ing doty upon woolens, or abandon their maau&c- 
ture. 

On the 23d of April, .this bill came to the Se- 
nate with this provisieii, that a duty :be lajd upea 
unmanufactured wool of four cents per peand^ and 
also in addition thereto, forty percent, ad valorem, 
until the 30th day of June, 1829, and from ^t 
time an additional ad valorem duty of five per 
cent, be imposed annually, until the whole of said 
ad valorem duty should amount to 50 per centum. 

On coarse' wools, therefore, of the value of eight 
cents per pound, extensively imported^ but not 
produced in the United States, the specific duty 
would amount to 50 per cent, and the ad valorem 
duty oil the 30th of June, 1829, to 50 per cent, 
more, making the whole duty one hundred per 
cent, upon the raw material. This was evidently 
calculated to destroy the manufacture of cloths 
firom the coarser wools<^ 

The operation of this duty upon the finer ^wools 
was not so oppressive to th^ manufacturers, but 
still sufficiently so to exceed by more than 12 per 
cent, the duty proposed in the bill upon the cloths 
to be nianufactured from such wobls. 

This high iate of duty upon wools had been re- 
sisted by tiie friends of domestic manufactures in 
the House of Representatives, advocated by their 
opponents, and carried by the aid of their votes. 

Mfk Mallary, when he introduced thisbUl, by 
instruction of the Gomqiittee ef Maaafhctures <h 
the House of Repnsentatives, gave notice thatJie 
was opposed to the high duty upon wool, and in 
his Speech of the 4th of March, he proved most 
clearly that this duty was calculated to destroy the 
manufacture of weolens, and of course the growth 
of wool in the United States, as we coidid not ex- 
pect a market for this article abroad. 

He made a motion so te modify the duties upon 
wools and woolens 'as to except wbols costing not 
more than eiglir cents per pottnd, from the opera- 
tion of the specffic duty. This motion was lost by 
a majority of thirty-four, the gentiamen from the 
South voting against it. On the 9th ef April he 
made a motion to modify the duties upon wools 
and woolens, so as to exempt all wools from the 
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specific duty, and to fix the doty upon wool at 46 
per centum until the 30th of June, 1829, and then 
adding 5 per cent, per annum, until it should 
anaount to 50 per cent. To thts Mt. Ingham pro- 
posed an amendment limiting the duty to 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. This was Itat by a majority of 
41 votes ; those' opposed to the ^uty en woolens 
voting against it. Other ^efforts were made to equal- 
ise the duties upon wool and woolens, hut in vain. 

The bill as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives was considered as defeating the whole object 
of the measure, so far as wools and woolens were 
concerned. No hope was sntertained that the 
Mouse would recede from their vote for the high 
duty upon wool. And no hope was Entertained 
that the opponents of the bill in the Senate would 
vote for a reduction of the duty upon wool ; so far 
from it, an effort was made te increase the ad va- 
loreaa duty upon this article, from 50 to 70 per 
ooiit. The Senators opposed to the duty upon 
woolens voting for this inctaased duty upon wool, 
which would have made the doty upon wool cost- 
ing not more than eight cents per pound, amount 
to 120 per cent, ad valorem. 

^ It only remained for the Senators in favor ef the 
bill, so to adjust the duties upon woolens, that the 
excess of duty upon the raw material should net 
destrey their manufacture. They introduced amend- 
ments increasing the duties upon woolens, which 
were adopted by the Senate and agreed te by the 
House of Representatives, and thus the groat in- 
terest, which it was the chief object of this bill 
to preserve, was saved from immediate destruc- 
tion. 

I have been somewhat particular upon this sub- 
ject, from a wish to do justice to the Senators in 
favor of the bill, who, in the performance of a Sa- 
cred duty to their country, had the moral courage to 
meet the difficulties presented to them, with a 
firmness and decision that insured success, and 
placed one of oar most important manufactures 
upon a basis not to be disturbed by any farther in* 
terference on the part of the British Government. 

This adjustment of duties, upon wools and 
woolens, made under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, was net considered as a permanent ar- 
nngeraeni ; for the time was rapidly approaching 
when the extinction ef the public debt would re- 
quire a revision of the Tariff, and a reduction of 
revenue by an amount of ten millions of dollars a 
year. 

It was confidently hoped, that in our happy eon- 
ditien as a nation without a public debt, such a 
system of duties raisht be adopted as woiUd yield 
all the revenue wanted for the purposes ef Gov- 
ernment, and at the same time afford adequate 
protection to every branch of industiy in our 
eoontiy. 

As a measure preparatory to the adoption ef 
such a system of duties, Mr. Clay, in the Senate 
of the United States, on the 10th of January, 1832, 
introduced a resolution ** that the existing duties 
upon articles imported f|om foreign countries, and 
not coming into competition with similar articles 
made or produced wirhin the United States, ought 
to be forthwith abolished, except the cfuties on 
wines, and silks, and that they ought to be re- 
duced." 

Mr. Hayne moved to amend this resolution by 
striking out all after the word countries and insert- 
ing, "be so reduced that the amount of the pub- 



lic revenue shall be sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of Geverameot, according to their present 
scale, after payment of the public debt ; and that 
allowing reasonable time for the gradual redue*- 
tien of the present high duties on the articles com- 
ing into competition with similar articles made or 
produced in die United States, the duties be ulH" 
mately equalized eo thai the duHee on no artiele, 
shall, as compared unth the value of (fta< article,, 
vary materially from the general average " 

On the 22d of March, 1832, Mr. Hayne declared 
in the Senate, that this amendi|ient was the far- 
thest peasible extent he could accede to, as a Rep^ 
resentadve ef South Carolina- 

This amendment, if adopted, was a total aban- 
donment of the principle of discriminating duties- 
for any purpose whatever. 

In his Speech in si:^port of this amendment^ 
Mr. Hayne (psge 18) says: ''We cannot manM"* 
facture. Except as lo a few coarse articlest elavc 
labor is utterly incapable of being succ^ssfdly ap- 
plied to such an object. Slaves are too improvi- 
dent,^ too incapable of that minute, constant, deli- 
cate attention, and that persevering industry, 
which is essential to the success of manufacturing 
establishments." 

This, in conRociion with the feet that the slave 
population of South. Carolina greatly exceeds thai 
of the whites, affords a distinct view of the policy 
of this State, as advocated by Mr. Hayne; a know- 
ledge of which, may be collected from various- 
other sources, but more particularly from the elab- 
orate Speech of Mr. McDaffie in the House or 
Represenutives on the 29th ef April, 1830, i&^ 
which, after attempting to prove the tmih of tho 
femous forty-bale system, and expressing an opin- 
ion that an additional importation of foreign man- 
ufactures to the amount of twelve millions of dol- 
hirs a year into the United States would take 
place, but for fhe encouragement given to our do- 
mestic manufactures by high protective duties, he 
adds : ** there is scarcely any limit to the conaump- 
tisn of our cotton in Europe, but that which, is- 
imposed by our refusal to take manufactures in ex-- 
change for it. If therefore we are permitted to im- 
port the twelve mi lions of dollars* worth ef mann- 
nctures that have been excluded by our cemmei^ 
cial restrictions, or, rather, if they had never been 
excluded by those restrictions, it cannot be reason-^ 
ably doubted, that we should now have a demand 
in Europe for four hundred ^oueand bales of~ 
cotton beyond the existiog demand.^'— (GhUes and 
Seaton's Debates, vol. VI. part 2d, page 850.) 

This is the four hundred thousand bale system,- 
to be consummated by a total abolition of discrim- 
inating duties. 

The new adjjustmeat of duties upon imports was 
debated in the two Houses of Congress with great 
aninoation for nearly six months ; and resulted in 
the adoption of the Tariff law of the 14th of July,. 
1833. 

The Members of Congress were never mere 
thoroughly instructed by their constituents, upon- 
any suQect before them, than upon this. In obe- 
dience to which, the majorities in the two Houses 
proceeded wi^ great zeal, but at the same time 
with great deUbention, so te adjust the duties up- 
on imports as to reduce the revenue to the wants 
of the Government ^ afford a reasonable protection, 
to the industry of the country, and conciliate the 
Sottthem States, by putting at a low rate of dutji 
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certain artioles of great consmnptieB araeD^ them, 
as vines aad iilks, and espf^ually n^re cloths, 
^ihe hifh idiH7 upon which, under the law of 1828, 
had been a subject of {^reat complaint. 

By the new law, wool of a lees value than eight 
cents per pennd, was made duty free; if exceed- 
^gvffae value of eight cents the p^und, subject to 
a do^ of four cents the pound, and forty per cen- 
tum aid valorem. ' **^ On all miHed and failed cloth , 
known by the naqie of plains, kerseys or ke'ndaL 
^sotCons, of which woel shall be the only material, 
the value whereof shall not exdeed thirty*fiye cents 
the square yard, five per centum ad valorem.'' — 
These were the negro cloths which by the law of 
1828 had beeti put at fifty per centum ad valorem, 
new reduced to merely a nominal duty. The duty 
en' bar iron not manufactured by hammering was re- 
•<dttced from $22 40 to $18 per ton — on bar iron, 
from $37 to $30 per ton— on Pig iron from 62^ 
cents tc^ 50 cents per hundr^ weight, and other 
descriptidns of iron, in a like properties. . The 
reduction of duties under this law was such as to 
leave a revenue of about 15 million of doUard from 
imposts, which is theameunt estimated by Secretary 
Taney for the year 1834;, at which time the popu- 
lation of the United States including the Territo- 
ries, amounted to nearly 15 millions — so that the 
revenue to be derived from our commerce, was to 
amount annually to about one dollar a head en our 
^aggregate population. 

To show how far this law'shoikld be considered 
a conciliatory measure^ it is proper to state that the 
Senate made many amendments to the bill, seve- 
ral of which were agreed to by the House, but they 
reftised to concur in others, among them one to 
Increase the duty on brown sugar from .two and a 
half cents to three cents per pound> and one to ia- 
<teBB9 the duty on broftd ind. narrow cloths costing 
more than thfrty-five cents the square yard from 50 
«4e57 per cent. 

A Committee of Conference was appointed 
upon this subject of disagreement, condsdng of 
Mr. Drayton, Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Gaither and Mr. Hart, on the part 
of the House, and Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Dickerson 
<and Mr. Hayne on the part of the donate. By 
Mr. Hayne's influence and vote in the Committee 
4if Conforence, it was agreed to recommend to the 
Senate to recede from their amendments*' Some of 
4he Senators believed that as the duties upon 
wools, by the bill, considerably exceeded fifty per 
^sentum "-41,3 valorem, the duty on the cloth to be 
manuikctured from sueh wool, should also exceed 
<cfifty per centum ad valorem, and therefore that 
the amendment of the Senate should be adhered 
to. Te avoid the vote on receding from the 
amendment of the Senate, Mr. Bell of New Hamp- 
shire moved t^at the bill and the amendments be 
indefinitely postponed. On this ntiotion the yeas 
were Messrs. Bell, ClayJon, Foot, Holmes, Knight, 
Ifaudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour and Wagga* 
man— 10. The nays, Messrs. Benton, Bibb> 
Brown, Buckner, Chalnbers, Clay, Dallas, Dicker- 
■flon, Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Forsyth, Freelinghuy- 
-aen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendncks, Hill, Johnston, 
Kane, King, Mangum,' Mi»cy, Moore, Poindex- 
:t0tf Prentis, Robinson, Silsb«e, Smith, Sprague, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, Web- 
ster, White, Wilkins— 38. 

Had the Senators from the Soothem States 
<4roted for this indefinite postponemeaty the bill 



would have been lost* They not only preserved 
the bill by this vote, but also voted to recede from 
the amendments of the Senate, thereby contribut- 
ing eesentially to give the bill the form in which it 
finally passed, and in which form it never would 
have passed, but for the spirit of conciliation on this 
part of those who voted to recede from the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

Those who 'voted for the indefinite |>ostponement 
of the bill with the amendments, were actuated by 
a determination to preserve a just propor^on be- 
tween the duties upon wool and the cloth to- be 
mani^actured from it, except Mr. Waggaman of 
Louisiana, whose constituents had no particular 
interest in the manufacture of woolens, out had a 
deep interest in the manufacture of sugar. Mr. 
Waggaman could not perceive the justice or pol^ 
icy of reducing the duty upon brown sugar from 
three to two and a half cents per pound, while the 
duty upon cotton remained at three cents per 
pound, without auy attempt to reduce it. 

The Ta<iff law of 1828 was repealed, and the 
law of 1832 reduced the revenue so as to exceed 
the exigencies of the Government, for the Public 
Debt was not yet extinguished, yet nullifying de- 
nunciations were soon heard from South Carolina* 
On the 24th of November, the South Carolina 
Convention, among other things, ordained, that the 
Tariff law of 1828 (now repealed) and that of the 
14th of July,* 1832, were ''unauthorized by the 
Constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true meaning and intent thereof, and are null and 
voidi and no law, nor binding upon this Stattf 
its officers and citizens" And they further or- 
dained, *' that it shall not be lawful for any of the 
constituted authorities, whether of this State or of 
the United States, to enforce the payment of dv> 
ties imposed by said acts within the limits of thin 
State; but that it shall be the duty of the Leg^la- 
ture to adopt such measures and pass sueh acts as 
may be necessary to give full effect to this ordinance, 
and to prevent the enforcement, and arrest the op- 
eration of the said acts and parts of acts of the 
Coni^ress of the United States within this State, 
from and after the first day of February next, 
and the dtity of all other constituted authorities, 
and of all persons residin|^ or being within the 
liipits of this State, and they are hereby required 
and eujoined to obey and give effect te this ordi- 
nance, and such acts and measures of the Legis- 
lature, as may be passed or adopted in obedience 
thereto.'^ 

On the 10 th gf December, President Jackson 
issued his Proclamation to enfbrce the revenue 
laws, and ten days afterward Governor Hayne 
(late Senator) issued^ his counter ProcUniation.-f— 
These documents may be found in Niles's Regis- 
ter together with others upon the same subject, 
and notices of the military preparations in that 
State to meet the crisis that was apprehended. 

The Legislature of the State, to carry out the 
provisions of the erdinance,*passed a replevin act, 
much more peaceful in its character than was ex- 
pected, and leaving no reason, to fear any opposi- 
tion by force of arms to the revenue laws of the 
United States. 

Early in the next session of Congress, Mr. Yei^ 
planck introduced a bill, the object of which was 
to repeal the Tariff act of 1832. After various 
discussion of the bill, such alterations were made 
in it as defeated jthe object for which.it was intro- 
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cluoed. In the meah time the peaceful rei^ of 
NuttifieBtioiT eommeneed on the first day of Februa* 
17. Mr. Clay, on the l^i^ day of that month, intro- 
oQced hig Compremise Bill inte the Senate of the 
Uaited States. 

As Congress were to adjourn on the third of 
Marcb, it was evident that this bill eould not re- 
•ceive the consideration which its importance mer- 
ited by the Senators and Representatives^; much 
less could they consult their constituents, and re- 
<oeive advice and instruction. In fact the people 
whose interests were to be vitally affeetod, could 
DAVe BO participation whatever in this measure, 
£rom want of time. 

"With a degr^ of precipitation unexampled, this 
Compromise Bill was passed, totally deranging 
the whole system ofiliscriminating duties, and 
lemving our manufacturing establishments to Ian- 
l^isfa under a slow process^ of reductions, until the 
30tii of June, 1842, when they are to receive their 
4!0itp de grace, by a reduction of all protective 
duty to 20 per cent cut valorem. 

And this act, hastily passed, is to be considered 
M one of peculiar sanctity, in fact as an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States I As 
such it attempts to restrain future leeislation, and 
to limit the pcfwer of CqngresB — and we are now 
solenmly warned, not to alter the general average 
principle of this law, or to abandon this horizontal 
Tariff, as it has been aptly called, lest we violate 
€he compromise. To lay a low duty upon jewelry, 
which with a high one would yield no revenue, is 
te. be considered as a violation of the comjpromise. 
To lay a high duty upon rum or brandy, is a vio- 
lation of the compromise. And should we become 
smokers of opium like the Chinese, and the British 
merchanUt^ should send , tons of their pernicious 
-drug to our shores, we shall not be permitted to 
exclude it by high duties, as this would be a vio- 
lation of the compromise, and an infringement of 
the principle of Free Trade ! Thd effects of this 
compromise were such, as mig^t well have been 
«ndcipated. It gave an impetus to the Industry 
of Great Britain, and^ caused a corresponding de- 
pression of our own. It diverted the capital thi^ 
ehould have been invested in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, to the purchase of lands,— city lots,—-. 
Ikncy stocks and every kind of wild speculation.. 
It 1^ to ruinous importations. In 1834, our im- 
ports exceeded our exports by more than 22,- 
000; 000 ef doUars; in 1835 by more than 28,000,- 
000 of dollars; in 1836, by more then 61,000,000 
of dollars, and in 1837 by more than 23,000.000 
of dollars— in these four years our imports ex- 
•ceeded our exports by mors than one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars^ 

And can we be at A less, as to the great and 
chief cause of the pecuniary distress of our 
oountry 7 ' 

We are Messed with the smiles of Heaven. 
Our crops are most abundant. Of the produce of 
the Earth we have enough and to spare ; yet a 
scene of unparalleled distress pervades every part 
of the country from the North to the South, from 
the East to the West. 

It is in the power of Congress to afford a reme- 
dy to all the evils of their past legislation— and if 
our laboring and productive classes forming tbree- 
ftvrths of our population, will support those, and 
these alene who protect their industry — all will be 
eafii. 



HIW-TOBK ON PROTKGTI0N. 

Extracts from the Messages of the several 
Governors of this State in relation to the 
Protective Policy, vnth the action of the 
Legislatitre resjponding thereto, 

[€oIlsted for The' American Laborer.] 

Extract from Gov. Giorok Clinton's Message, 

I6th Jan, 1786, 

** The dangers which we so lately experienced 
by-« dependence on foreign supplies of Iron and 
Gunpowder, ought to awaken our prudence, and 
put us on our guard against events, however die- 
tant and unforeseen. Our country abounds with 
materials for carrying on these manufactures to 
the utmost extent, and we must discover a want of 
policy and of vigilance, highly inexcusable, if we 
neglect the obvious advantages which Providence 
hath so kindly placed within our reach.*' 

From Gov, Gi^OROX Clinton's Messdge, Wthr Jem, 

1788. 

** The profuse use of luxuries brought from 
abroad drains us of our wealth, and is the Source 
from which most of oar present difficulties pro* 
ceed. I would, therefore, submit to the wisdom 
of the Legislature, the propriety of limiting the 
consumption of foreign articles, by encouraging 
the manttfacture of our o^on prodt^ctionst as mr 
as may be consistent with our situaticm, and a due 
regaia to beneficial commerce." 

From Gov. D. B. Tompkins's Messoliget 26^ Jan, 

1808. 
'* The improvement of agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, will at all times, and under all ctr- 
cumstanceB, attract the attention and command the 
exertions of a just and wise Government; but im 
our present situation, external commerce being al- 
most entirely cut off, and wheu it is not impreba* 
ble that an appeal to arms will soon be made, it is 
peculiarly important to adopt all measures in our 
powerj in order to increase the means of supply- 
ing ourselves, and to encourage these arts . which 
contribute to the support and comfort of human 
life ; to facilitate interior communication, and to 
invigorate the eaterprisising spirit of our coun- 
try." 

From Gov, D. D. Tompkins's Message, ^th Jan, 

1811. 
'.' The precarious Situation of foreign commerce, 
and a retrospective view of the multiplied viola- 
tions of our sovereignty and neutral rights, render 
the astonishing progress which has been made itt 
the improvement and extension of Domestic Man- 
n&ctures, a source of lively saiisfsetion. A be- 
neficent Providence has endowed our couatiy with 
an abundant supply of raw materials of every d^ 
scription, and our citizens are eminently distin- 
guished for persevering industry and for great in- 
genuity in all m^echanical arts. The returns of the 
Census recently taken prove not only the unexaah' 
pled increase of PopuUtien in the -United States, 
but furnish also evidence of the flourishing condi- 
tion of our Manufactures. Let us extend to them 
the utmost encoursgement and protection which 
eur finances will admit ; and we shall soon con- 
vioce the belligerents of Europe, to whom we have 
been extensive and profitable custoBiers, that thei 
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mad^ and anjost policy toward us will ultimately 
receil upoa themaelvesy by giving to our industiy, 
our lesourom and vur policy a new direction, cal- 
culated te render us really independent/' 



long coBtinuey at the im.mense loss which must 
cessarily be sustained by these concerned in the- 
importatioB of these articles, it is yet to be feared 
that while Great Britain finds her European mar- 
ket circumscribed by the neighboring powers, ehe 
will still contrive to "throw into our market sucdi. 
quantities of manufactured goods as will altogether 
suspend the operation of our Cotton «nd W«>ole» 
Manufactories^ if not altogether ruin the maniifac- 
turer. * , 

Great Britain established her manu&etures en 



From Gov. Tompkins's ife««ag'e, Feb. 8, 1816. 

** Among the objects that will necessarily invite 
the attention of the Legislature, the situation of 
the Manufacturing interests of the tseuntty ought 
not to be disregarded. The early effort they made 

to render their country independent of foreign sup- ^.w— »..w<«« »<,^^.wu»» ^^ .«»u«»»»^ui«» «u 
plies, not a Ucde facifiuted the operations of the i the plan of exclusion. She prohibited manufao- 
l>ate War. A neglect hy GovemmeiU of their tures from ubrbad, and invited th^ manufacturer 
Vrrx J:?. , , restrain, in the event of to her shores; she taxed the livibg to employ her 
future hogttltttet, the direction that Patriotitm looms ; and to ensure the sale of their products,, 
and ei^rprue would otherwise give to a great i^rdained that the dead should be shrouded in 
fMToportton of the capital of the c&untry. It is wO<ilens— and lest the manufacturing art should 
uproposttton too plain to require any observa- \ travel to other countries, she imprisons the weaver 
tMn to enforce %t- that no nation can be really i and the artisan who make an attempt to withdraw 
€ind substaritMliy independent, which relies o»l from her^oipinion. 



any other fof its essential suppUes of clothing. 
The maintenance of our Manufactures is, in my 
view, of deep interest to the present and future 
prosperity of our country, and I confidently re- 
commend them to your patronise and protection." 

From Oov. Tompkins's Message, Nov. 5, 1816. 

"It is greatly to bedeplored, when capitalists had, 
from the purest motives of patriotism, and when 
the best interests of the country required it, adven- 
tured their property in them, that establishments 
for Domestic Manufitctures should have been suf^ 
fered to be suspended, or even to languish. An 
appeal to the General Government has produced 
partial relief; but the utmost exmions of the 
State Legislature will bo required to yield such 
farther eaeouragement as will place the manufac- 
turers of doraostic articles upon an equal footing 
with the importers of foreign merchandize.'' 

Answer of the 8enate. 

*' The Senate are fully sensible of the necessity 
of affording every possible support and eneourage- 
ment to our Domestic Manufactures. Justice de- 
mands that w© should make an effort to preserve 
from ruin such of our fellow citizens as have em- 
barked a large proportion of their sitbstance in es- 
tabUihments for this purpose when the interests 
and necessities of the country required it; and we 

will cheerfuUy co-operate in the adoption of any fl . r V' r T r 7 

measures which may be thought best ccdculated to I ^^^^fto produce confidence ra men of capital; as 
afford them adequate relief." I ^' ^® ^^ <*^ ^tae» years it is to be reduced to 20 

' --. B per cent. It can never be expected that large 

Answer of the Assembly. I sums of money will be invested in manufactories, 

" The encouragement of Domestic Manufac- y ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ & probability that they will not re- 

tures shall also receive that attention which is due i ^^^ permanent support. 

to a subject so interesting to the community, and I "^^ distress which has overtaken all classes of so- 

particularly to those who have so lately adven- 1 ci^^.Bi>^<^o^<>°F^>*^Joumed, evinces the injurious 

tared in enterprises of this nature." R effects of unlimited importations. The farmer and 

— - _ I manufacturer, the merchant himself, have felt 

«- „ ' " Iw Skhatk, JSn. 30, 1817. « 

Jar. J£LMBNDORF, from the Joint Committee of the 

Senate and Assembly, to whom was referred that 

part of his Bxeellency the Governor's Speech ,, „^^ „^ w„.„.»,«. «,« hii.uu «^ luti 

which relates to Domestic Manufactures, reported I empleyldTn ^^'nufectories— ^at^T^t "mo^ 



T^e Congress of the United States, at their last 
session, adopted two very masterly reports made 
by their Committee of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures. These reports recognized the importanca 
of. manufacture!^ and the policy of protecting 
them effectually against fonngn machinations.— 
*' The foreign manufacturers and merchants," said 
the Committee, ** will put in requisition aB the 
powers of ingenuity, will practice whatever art 
can devise and capital accomplish to prevent the 
American establishments from striking root, and 
flourishing in their rieh and native soiL Tha 
American manufacturers have good reasons for 
their apprehensions. They have ^ much at stake : 
they have a large capital employed, and are feel- 
ingly alive for its fate. The foreign manufacturers 
and merchants know this, and will redouble with 
renovated zeal the stroke to prostrate them. They 
also khow that should the American manufiustur- 
ing establishments fall, their mouldering piles, the 
visible ruins of a legislative bretith, will warn all 
who shall tread in the same footsteps, of the doeoa 
and inevitable destiny of their establishments." 

Many of these predictions are in a course^ of 
fulfilment, notwithstanding the patriotic intentions 
of the Federal Government to prevent it. Some 
of our manufactoiies are prostrated, and others 
tottering to their fall. The duty of 25 per <ient., 
if of su£&cient amount, is not of sufficient dura- 



verely the depression of trade, and the deprecia- 
tion of their pursuits, more especially in the East- 
em and Middle States. 
When we consider that much capital had been 



as fellows, to wit : 

That the return of peace having opened to this) 
country an uninterrupted communicatkm with all 
the nations of Europe^ has held forth such induce- 
ments te commercial enterprise, as have deluged 



nienee had been experienced through want of such 
establishments at the commencement of the late 
war — when we consider that we have most valua- 
, ble flecks of merino sheep and cotton in abundance 
— that in 1815 there were employed in cotton fao- 



our country with foreign fabrics. Though it can- teries alone one hundred thousand persons, and a 
not be expected that such a course of things will I capital of forty millions of dollars^that of these 
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100,000 persons, 66,000 were womep and child- 
ren (who were of no service in agriculture) — when 
we reflect that manufactures will be the life of ag- 
riculture, by furnishing a m«irket at home, tod re- 
store the precious metals froHL abroad-^— the Com^ 
mittee are strongly induced to believe it to. be of the 
highestimportance to mature and defend those insti- 
tutions in their infancy, which in their maturity wfll 
requite our beloved country by prosperity and com- 
forts and perfect independence. ' 

N^w-York has a deep interest in the protection 
of domestic manufactures, as the late census af- 
firms. In 1810 they exceeded $33,000,000— and 
in 1813-14 mast have been more than $50,000,- 
OOO. This amount of domestic industry we have 
reason to fear has in a great nteasure sabsided, 
«nd can only be revived by affording it full pretee- 
tion, and creating around it a legislative barrier, to 
ward off fpreign pressure. This must be done by 
the General fiovernment: and the Committee be- 
lieviag Uiat die sense of the people of the State of 
Kew-York, espressed threagh their representatives 
to Congress, will receive due attention, respect- 
fully suHmit the following resolution r 

Eualved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
;StrBcted, and the Delegates of this Skate requested, 
to' use their influence at the present session of the 
National Legislature te obtain efficient protection for 
the infant manufactories ef the United States, partic- 
xilarly woolen and cotton, either by a permanent aug- 
mentation of the duties upon certain goods, or by the 
prohibiden of such woolen and cotum |^M>ds from 
TOreign countries, as can be supplied by our own 
maaufactories. 

The Committee further report that they have 
BOt emitted taking into their consideration what 
-advantages our manufacturing establishments might 
^ expected to derive from liberal loans out of the 
Treasury. On this point they are constrained to 
be of opinion, under present cireunMtanpes, that 
no such aid, within the extent of the ability of the 
iState, can afford that permanent support which 
might render them publicly useful and profitable 
to thb owners. 

The great influx of imported cotton and woolen 
goods forced into our markets by sales at public 
aucfion, rendered practicable and even profitable 
in consequence of the extensive frauds practiced 
i>y shipping them for this express purpose, accom- 
panied wi3i fraudulent invoices, in which they are 
prized so far below their original cost as to evade 
the eflect of duties upon importation. It is in this 
way that as well the sale of imported goods, as those 
«f our own manu&cture, are successfully forestalled 
in the market, and ruin has fhereby been brought 
to the door of the fair importer as well as manu- 
facturer. To correct so extensive an evil, an ap- 
peal will not be made in vain to the patriotism of 
the country, for the purpose of introducing into 
domestic use our own cotton and weolen fabrics ; 
and the Committee deem it not uibecoming the 
immediate Representatives of the people ia the 
Xegislature to set the example. 

It is with the proudest satisfaction we can state 
that our ability to manufaeture cotton and woolen, 
18 to the full extent necessaiy for domestic use ; 
and that we have so far advanced in the know- 
ledge of the art of manufacturing, as to equal Jn 
appearance those imported, while at the same 
time they are inueh more substantial for wear ; 
and with the exceptioa of cottons imported from 



beyond the Gape of Good Hope, it is confideatlf 
believed |hat our own manufactures, especially the 
woolen, can be afforded fer sale in th^ market for 
the same prices at which they can be fairly im- 
ported. Therefore the Committee recommend tfaa 
adoption of the following resolution : 

Raolv^ That it be earnestly recommended to 
thd Members of the Legislature, and all Officers of 
Government of this State, and the Members ef the 
Senate and House of Representatives of this State 
in Congress, to clothe themselves, when aetine 
in their public capacities, ^^in the manufacturea 
goods of our own country ; and to take all practica- 
ble means to cause Utem to be extensively introduced 
into general and domestic use in preference te those 
of foreign importation. 

The Committee also deem it highly expedient, 
in furtherance of their views above expressed, that 
the bnildiags and machinery of all cotton a^d 
woolen factories should be exempted from taxa- 
tion, and tbitt all mannfacturers actually employed 
in manuiacturing, should be exempted from aU 
militia duty, from working the public highways^ 
and from serving as jlirors in all suits to the value 
of twenty- five dollars or under;' and therefore ask 
for leave to report a bill prepared for that purpose. 

From Oov. Db Witt ciiRTOH's itfessa^, 27<4 

- Jan. 1818. 
<< As foreign markete are always fluctuating in 
their prices, and uncerUln asto^ their exigencies, we 
must rely principally on our own Internal Consump- 
tion for the staple akid permanent support of agricnl* 
ture. But this can only be effected by the excite- 
ment of other kinds of industry, and the creation 
of a great manufacturing interest. The excessive 
importation of foreign fabrics was the signal of 
ruin to institutions founded by enterprising indus- 
try, reared by beneficial skill, and identified with 
the general welfare. The raw materials of irea^ 
woolen aad cotton manufactures are abundant, and 
those for the minor and auxiliary ones can in 'most 
ca*es be procured at honaewiiL equal facility.— 
Notbinff is wanting to destrojr foreign competi^on 
but the steady protebtion of the Government and 
the pnbl^ spirit of the country. High duties and 
prohibiting provisions applied to foreign prodao- 
tionsy afford the most efficient encouragement to our 
manufactures ; and thene measures appertain to the 
legitimate functions of the National Government. 
But much ;nay be done by the State Government 
by liberal accommodations, by judicioui exemptions, 
and by the whole weight of ite influence; and 
much more may be accomplished by the public 
spirit of the conununity. For, I am persuaded 
that if every citizen who adopts the fabrics pf other 
nations, woi^ seriously consider^ that he is net 
only paying taxes for the support of foreign gov- 
ernments, b^t t^at he participates in undermining 
one of die main pillars ef our productive industry, 
he would imitate the honorable preference whidi 
you have this day evinced in favbr of American 
manufactures." 

Antwerqf the Auemhly^ 
" The manufactures of a country demand the 
attention of every Government which means to 
preserve a real and perfect independence ; not only 
as they are at all times conducive to the general 
prosperity, but as they enable her to rely on her 
own resources when war interrupts her fbreigm 
intercourse. Experience haa afforded us a leeson 
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on thi^ subject whick should never be obliierated 
from our memories. We have seen this nation 
dependent on her enemy for some articles of the 
first necessity for our armies, and our wants in this 
respect were too frequently supplied by treasona- 
ble violations of the duties of our citizens. 

'* The patriotic zeal with which many em»aiked 
"in nianufactures, deserves great consideration. — 
The powers of the State Government, in relation 
to this subject, are confined to narrow limits by 
the National Constitution ; but we are bound to 
«xert those powers to the greatest extent that a 
due regard to the general welfare will permit; 
fluid we feel the more incited to this by the open 
avowals made in the councils of our first and last 
onemy, that it was her policy to prostrate these 
manufactures which she saw rapidly rising in our 
country, and which she perceived would soon ren- 
der us as independent of her workshops as we are 
of her gwerament." 

In Assbmblv, March 90, 1818. 
Mr: EiiVDALL, from the Committee to whom was re- 
ferred that part of the Speech ef his Excellency 
the Governor, which relates to Domestic Manu- 
factures, reported : 

That the subject which has been referred to 
their consideration, is one that involves Uie vital 
interests of the nation. No people can be consid^ 
ered as perfectly independent, that do not possess 
within themselves the means of furnishing the ne- 
cessaries of life, whether these necessaries be con- 
sidered of a prinkary natu^, or have become so 
from long and fixed habits of what may be properly 
denominated luxury. 

The Committee are of opinion Uiat this nation 
is one among the favd^sd few that embraces a soil 
and climate prolific in the dispensations of all that 
is requisite to render life agreeable, and the state 
of society prosperous. Providence seems^ to have 
fitted this country for the residence of freemen, and 
by a proper improvement of the advantages which 
she has bestowed upon us, to render the New 
World completely independent of thct Old. It re- 
mains only for our legislators to pursue the path 
pointed out by nature, to consummate that first, 
greatest maxim in national politics — Be inde- 
pendent '. 

To accomplish this, it is only necessary that in 
a ratio with<the increase of our population, should 
be the increase of arts and sciences, and our man- 
ufactures. Impressed with the importance of this 
maxim, the Committee have viewed with concern 
the rapid decay which has taken place in somo im- 
portant branches of manufactures within a few 
yean, the total extinguishment of others, and the 
embarrassments of all. They have endeavored to 
vevert back tathe causes which for ar time gave 
tihema rapid inersase, and, again suffered &em 
prematurely to decay. Daring the dark and por^ 
tetttous days which preceded the late nipture be- 
tween this country and England, and the conse- 
quent embarrassment of commercial intercourse 
with that nation, all deeply felt the want of the 
progress of manufactures in this oountcy ; and with 
an ardor peculiar to the American people, many 
capitalists patriotically endeavored to remedy the 
evil, by vesting that capital in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, which hsd hitherto been employed 
in commerce. Elated with the hopes of profitable 
success, they began to hail the day that was to 



emancipate this nation as well from the thcaldom 
of British manufactures, as from British maxims 
of government. The Committee deeply regret 
that those hopes and those expectations have no t 
been realized. 

Whether this disappointment has arisen from tho 
improvidence of the ' National Government, or the 
uncalculating zeal of those engaged in manufeetar- 
iog, comes not within the province of the Com- 
mittee to decide ; but they are apprehensive that 
it may in a measure be attributed to both. On the 
one hand we have seen, that While our National 
Legislature manifested an anxious wish, during the 
days of trouble, to see our manufactures flourish, 
yet when the political horizon began to assume i^ 
more serene aspeet, they failed to establish a Ta- 
riff that Should prove a guaraniy to those who 
had embarked in manufactures of the greatest im- 
portance to the country. On the other, we havp^ 
seen classes of men possessing less wealth, dazzled 
with the prospects ef gain, to those who had early 
engaged in manufacturing, embark their all i» 
like speculations, and, thoughtless of the result,, 
lavish, with a prodigal hand, their resources o» 
Agenis and tvb-AgenUf till the shock felt at the 
restoration of peace and the revival of commerce, 
prostrated the fabric of their imaginary ridies^ 
and cast them upon the world, bankrupt in wealth 
as well as pmdenee. 

The Committee are fnlly impressed with the be- 
lief that a want of economy in the management oT 
a variety of manufacturing establishments, (and 
more particularly those of co^op. ^nd woolen 
clothe,) has been one great cause of t^ie 'present 
embarrassment. They are the more Strengthened 
in this belief from the fact which has come within 
their knowledge^ that some of these establishments 
which have been governed by a rigid attention Vy 
economy, have to this day continued to be kept in 
successful operatioB. In saying this, the Commit* 
t^ do not wish to be understood as expressing an 
opinion that legislative protection ought not to be 
extended to these branches of manufactare. On 
the contrary, they are of opinion that much ought 
to be done for them as well as for others. But as 
is justly observed by his ExoelleBcy, " these mea* 
sures appertain to the legitimate fiinctions of the 
National Government.'^ But while this duty pe- 
culiarly pertains to the Greiieral Government, the 
Committee are convinced that much may be done 
by the liberality of the State toward enhancing the 
resources of domestic wealth as well as national 
independence. 

It is on household maaufectures which a vast 
majority ef our citizens ought to depend for a sup- 
ply^ of the conveniences of life ; and the Conuiit- 
tee are pleased to see that a fbad is about to be 
established for the promotion of agpculture and 
domestic manufactures, the success ef which wiU 
be accompanied by the enhancement of the quan- 
tity as well as an improvement of the quality of 
domestic goods. In addition to this, the Commit- 
tee are of opinion that it would be proper to ex- 
empt certain descriptions of property vested in 
manufactories which have not heretofore been ex- 
empted from taxation. They have for that pur- 
pose prepared a bill and directed their Chairman 
to ask leave to bring in the same. 

The Committee further beg leave to recommend 
the adoption of the foUowiog resolution : 

Ruolved^ (if the Honorable the Senate concur 
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Iienio,) That it be eaniestly recomifitad'ed to the 
Members of the Lepslature and all Officers of Gev- 
ermneiitof tUs State, and the Metnbera of the Sen- 
ate aad Hease of RepresentatiTet of this State in 
Con|press, to clothe themselves, when acting in their 
o£Boial capacities, in the manafiictiirod goods of their 
own country ; and to take all practicaUe means to 
cause them to be extensively introduced into sene- 
ral and domestic use, in preference to those of for- 
eign hnportation. 
From Gov, Clinton's Message, June 4, 1820. 
" Experience has evinced the precarious and 
fluctvatiag nature of foreign markets for the dis- 
posal <^ our products. Even in the most pros- 
ptfreus times of our commeroe, and is seasons of 
the greatest foreign demand, there was at least 
twice as nrach grain consumed in this State alone, 
as was exported from all the United States. The 
principal supplies of agricultural productions not 
required for the use of the agriculturai interest, 
.must either be consunied at l|ome or lost te the 
cultivator. Foreign Coinraerce may co-operate in 
creating flourishing Atlantic cities ;. but internal 
trade must erect our towns on the lakes and riv6rs, 
and our inland villages; and internal trade must 
derive its principal aliment from the products of 
our agriculture and manufactures. As the pro- 
tection of the foreign lind of the carrying trade, 
two of the greatest branches of cdmmerce, is en- 
tirely entrusted to the National Government, the 
State authorities cannot extend their power beyond 
the encouragement of the home trade, by cherish- 
ing the agricultural and maniifacturing interests, 
and promoting the channels of communication; 
and the cooperation of the general administra- 
tion for the attainment of these invaluable ends 
is, to a certain extent, all important. 

The reciprocal dependence of the great depart- 
ments of productive industry is a wise dispensa- 
tion ef Providence to extend the spa^e of human 
usefulness, to animate and multiply the motives 
for activi^, and to cement the fabric of human 
society. The. successful progress of the impor- 
tant channels of cotnmuDication now opening in 
this. State will have a benign influence not only in 
producing facility and cheapness of transportation 
tor the proceeds of labor, but also in creating 
markets for their consumption. Already do we 

Serceive the establishment of villages on the bor- 
ers ef the great canal ; and the raw materials of 
the husbandman, obtained with comparative ease 
and cheapness by the manufacturer, will be con- 
verted into articles of accommodation and com- 
fort. This, in lime, will establish on a solid 
foundation, an important interest, which will use 
the fruits of agriculture, as well in the fabrica- 
tion of coo^modities as in the sustenance of human [ 
life. And thus, by the reciprocal action of benign 
influences, the great departments of productive 
labor will harmoniously cooperate in creating in- 
dividual and , nationid ^ulence. The carriers, 
buyers and lenders of commodities will constitute 
an important class in the interior; and the great 
accession to the other professions and pursuits, 
mod the general augmentation of our population, 
in consequence of our growing prosperity, will 
enable us to carry on a vast system of internal 
trade, which will, in a great ipea^ure supersede 
the necessity of foreign markets." 

Response of the Legislature. 

IN ASSEMBLY I*kb. 34, 1820. 

Whereas, in the opmion of this Legislature, the 



distress which pervades our whole . country, has 
arisen principally, if not wholly, from the heavy 
unpdrtations of foreign goods, the payment for 
wnich, in conse(|[uenceof the low price, and decreas- 
ed demands of our articles of export^ having ren- 
dered the balance of trade heavily against us, has 
caused large quantities of specie to be drawn out of 
the country, and at the same time brought rain and 
distress on thousands of our citizens, who had 
vested their property in manufacturing establish- 
ments,, which are now entirely unproductive, and 
rest a dead weight on their hands : And whereas, 
the capital thus vested and lying dead, if again 
brought, into operation, and the necessary aid af- 
forded by government to our manufacturing mterests, 
the nadon would in a short time, possess within itself, 
all the eiseniials of national supply, and therebv- 

Erevent that impovetishinjgf drain of specie whiea 
as tended very much to cnpple our moneyed institu- 
dons in their operations, and which must increase 
if importadons are permitted to the extent they now 
are, until the precimis metals are entirely swept 
from the country : Wherefore 

Resolved, (if the honorable the Senate concur 
herein,) That. our Senators and Kepresentadves 
in Congress be requested to use their influence to 
obtain such revision and regulation of the present 
Tariff, and in such ether manner as shall in their 
opinion, tend so much to reduce the importation of 
foreign goods as shall effectually protect our own 
, manufactures. 

Resolved, (if the honorable the Senate concur 
herein) That it be eamesUy recommended to^ the 
members of the legislature, and all officers of Gov- 
ernment of this State and the members of the Senate 
and House of Biopresentatives of this Slate in Con- 
gress to clothe themselves when acting in their pub- 
He capacity in the manufactured goods of our coon- 
try, and to take all practicable means to cause them 
to be introduced into general use, in preference to 
those of foreign importations. 

From Gov. Clinton's Message, Nov. 7, 1820. 

''Agriculture must look for its principal and 
solid encouragement to the home market, and this 
will be improved by the general augmentation of 
our population, and especially by the mcrease ef 
that portion of it which is not engaged in tiie 
cultivation of the eafth. The manufacturing inters 
est, and that numerous class ef the community 
which will be employed in the inland carrying 
trade, and the dealers in the sale, purchase and 
exchange of commodities, must contribute the 
most efficient friends of agriculture. The fluctua- 
tions of harvests in the different parts cf the 
United States, and the differences of productions 
will frequentiy produce facilities in the way of 
reciprocal supply ; and the necessities of Europe 
will almost always create in a greater or less de- 
gree a demand for eur staple articles." 

Response ef the Legislature. 

IN ASSEMBLY Jan. 16, 1S21. 

Mr. Crolius, from the Committee appointed on 
that part of the speech of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor which relates to trade and manufactures, 
submitted the following preamble and resolutions 
for the consideration of the House. 

Whereas, it is the duty of every government to 
pursue such course of policy wiih regard to its 
internal as well as externa*! relations, as shall tend 
to a fiiU developement of its resources, and the 
security of its permanent interests and prosperity: 
The depressed state of commerce for several years 
past, particularly the last year, having caused a 
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considerable diminurion ip the reTenue of the na- 
tion, and there being no reasonable hope of its 
speedy reyival, it becomes the bounden duty of 
GovemmeBt ro devise such measures as may tend 
to relieve as m«ch as possible, the distresses of the 
community arising from such a state of things. By 
a proper encouragement of domestic manufactures, 
agriculture, which is considered not only the source ' 
cf wealth, but the independence of a nation, will 
be essentially aided. This policy directly tends 
to promote consumption, as it increases the de- 
mand for the raw material, and therefore en* 
ceurages the cultivation of the soil ; it extends 
the home market, and converts agricultural pro- 
ducts into comfeiodities which constitute riches 
and comfort ; it calls forth the energies and capa- 
cities of a people, and destroys a peimoious de- 
pendence en foreign nations; it eacoarages pro- 
ductive industry, internal trade and exchange, 
while it lays the foundation of an extensive and 
prdsp^roiis commerce : Wherefore 

Resolved, (if the honorable the Senate concur here- 
in,) That our Senators and RepreseuUttives in Con- 
SesB be requested to exert their influence to obtain 
e adoption of such measures, at the present ses* 
810B as will effectually protect every branch of do- 
mestic manufactures against foreign competition { 
increase the home market for our agricultaral pro- 
daetB^ prevent the existence of a balance of trade 
ageinst the United States in favor of manufacturing 
nations; and promote the circulation of American 
capital amobg the American people. 

Sesolffed, (if the honorable the Senate concur 
herein,) That it be earnestly recommended to the 
members of the Legislature and all public officers 
of the State Government, to the members of the 
Senate and House of Kepresentatives of this Stale 
in Congress and to the people of the State of New- 
York, to exert every enort to encourage the domestic 
industry and manufactures of the countrv, and to 
introduce them into their families fn preference to 
those ef foreign importations. 

From Gov. Clivtov's Message, Jan, 1, 3822. ' 
''The great and sudden augmentation of the 
price of our prineipal commodity, in consequence 
of an anticipated relaxation of the Corn«jLa<vs of 
Great Britain, and its subsequent declension on 
the receipts of unfavbrable intelligence, are calcu- 
lated to make a deep and serious impression un 
the public mind, and to point to the sources ef 
evils which it may be in our power to obviate. 
The excess of the products df the soil beyond the 
consumption of the agricuhural interest, must 
either find a sale in the home and the foreign 
markets, or be lost to the proprietors. To rely 
upon foreign markets, is to expose ourselves to 
the caprice of f >reign policy, and to commit pri- 
mary interests to the guardianship of rival nations. 
We must therefore consult the substantial and 
permanent prosperity of agriculture, by providing 
for the domestic consumption of its productions ; 
and this can only be accomplished by the dense 
population of manufacturing towns and commer- 
cial cities; and it is indeed highly satisfactory to 
witness the growing prosperity of the manufac- 
turing interest after the blow which it receiv^'d on 
the termination of the late war. In its fabrics, 
its consumptions, and all its operations, it stimu 
lates agricultural industry, by purchasing its pro- 
ductions and administering to its accommodations 
And as the superabundance of the products ef 
agriculture and manuftictiires, must create the 



materials of fore^n commerGe, it is obviooi that. 
all tkese great departments of human industry 
are dependent on each other, and are closely con- 
nected in promoting the general prosperity. A 
nation purely agricidtural, which derives the fab* 
rics of art from foreign supplies, will almost al- 
ways be poor. Commerce, m «rder to be bene* 
ficiali ought to export more than it imports; and 
the general state of our country emphaticall;^ la- 
cttlcates the necessity ef entrenching ourselves in 
our own resources, ef cultivating the creative 
powers ef domestic industry, and ef banishing 
those excesses of luxury, and extravagance, which ' 
are the bane of individual happiness and republi- 
can virtue. 

"In the excess of our import above our ex- 
ports, the prodigal consumption of foreign codo- 
modities, the unfavorable rate of exchange, and 
the exhausting exportation of metallic money, 
we perceive the sources and the signs of individual 
distress and national debility ; and the course of 
this commerce which is recommended, not by the 
wealth it produces for the people, but by the reve- 
nue it creates for the Government, must eventually 
be arrested by the poverty and misery which it 
will generate. There is no truth more evident^ 
than that oOr importations must be finally govern- 
ed by our exportations ; for if we consume more 
than we create, if we buy more than .we sell, we 
most sooner or later, encounter a crisis when our 
credit and our resources will be exhausted. The 
necessity of encouraging the home market will be 
more manifest when we consider that our princi- 
pal' commodities are excluded firom foreign coun- 
tries. . Flax seed and pot and pearl ashes are in- 
deed , admitted into Great Britain, but the West 
Endia islands are closed against us, and in the loss 
of a valuable market for eur live stock, lumber 
and grain, we experience no inconsiderable injury. 
Relying upon the wisdom and public spirit of the 
national authorities to devise and apply efficacioua 
remedies for tl^ese evils, cither by amicable ar- 
rangements or counteracting restrictions, let as 
attend to those duties which the importance of 
the occasion, and the severity of the pressure im- 
f eriously demand from our hands. 

** Under this impressioi), it is gratifying to per- 
ceive the enterprising spirit of our agriculturists 
seeking various sources of emolument, directing 
itself to new objects, and extending its operations 
over a greater area. When our manufactories 
were in a great measure prostrated, the price of 
wool underwent a corresponding depression ; but 
there is now every reasonable ercouragement for 
the raising of sheep, and all that branch of rural 
economy which embraces grazing and live stock in 
general, has been a lucrative occupation i Our 
husbandmen have also turned their attention to 
the cultivation of hemp and flax, and a machine 
which has lately beeq invented for the dressing 
ef these articles, will, in all probability, form a 
new era in our agriculture. It is estimated that 
one machine can prepare a ton in a day, at the 
cost of two cents a pound, thereby surmounting 
every objection that has been made against this 
kind of busb^indry, and supplying the raw ma- 
terials of several invaluable, manufactures, with a 
facility equal in importance and similar in charac- 
ter to tbat which has been successfully expe- 
rienced in the cotton of the South. The iron ore 
of all descriptions which is found in many parts of 
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the State, ioexhauatibl* la quantity, and unsur- 
passed in quality, has lately attracted pointed 
mttentioB, and will vnabln us in a short time to 
dispense with importations. Salt, nanu&ctured 
IM the Ticimty of the ocean, or from those inex- 
faanstible dep<»itorMs which nature Uss provided 
in the interior of the country, can be procured 
without resorting to foreign supplies. 

" ViMrioas manufactories, entitled te every en- 
eouregement, are rising into notice and usefulness. 
And I might particularly indicate a valuable es- 
Otbliehmeat in th^ city of New York, which, with 
the adoption of an ingenious invention, is enabled 
to work up great quantities of wool and cotton, to 
e&sploy several, hundred persons, and to saVe 
several hnodred thousand dollars to the country. 
A powerful and general impulse has been given to 
the fabrication of cotton cloths : thereby rendering 
lis to a considerable extent independent of extra- 
aeous supplies, and establishing upon a firm foaa- 
detion a valuable and increasing market for the 
most important production of our Southerp breth- 
Teh. And when we extend our view to those 
greet Federal Republics which are rising up in 
the Southern section ef America, breaking the 
ehains of colonial dependence and commercial 
monopoly, asserting the rights and vindicating the 
dignity ot human nature, with glorious and tri- 
umphant suc6«iss ; and when we contemplate the 
commercial relations, which will grow out of these 
ZBemenious changes, and the close alliance of in- 
terest and intimacy of communication which mu»t 
necessarily arise from liusility of intercourse, from 
proximity of territory, from reciprocal wants, and 
from republican sympathies, we must be en- 
-couraged in our career of poductive industry, un- 
der a Alii persuasion that it will find an ample 
remuneration for its exertions in the extension of 
Its accommodations to the most opulent regions oi 
the globe." 

Seaponie of ike LegitUUure, 
IN ASSEMBLY, ......Jam. 18, 1833. 

Jffr. HgCldre, from the Gonunittee on Trade and 

Manufactures, having taken in consideratien the 
great and important subject of national industry, 
reported the following preamble and resolutions 
for the consideHktioa of the House : 
Whereat, public opinion is now drawn to ex- 
plore the causes of the existing evils and distress 
that pervade every part ef the country, some as- 
tribing it to one cause and some te another, but 
generally all overlooking the real cause of the de- 
struction of national indHsti7, and likewise over- 
looking the solemn hct that sdl nations have fallen 
to deeay, in pr^ortion as they abandoned, and 
have prospered in proportion as they have pro> 
Cected national indastry: And whereas in the 
opinion of your Committee, the embarrassed state 
of the country, hiis arisen principally, if not wholly, 
from the enormous importations of foreign goods, 
our imports far exceeding oar exports, the pay- 
ment for which, in consequence of the low prices, 
and (decreased demands for our articles of export, 
has rendered the balance of trade heavy against 
us — has caused the specie to be drained out of the 
country, and at the same tine brought ruin and 
distress on many of our fellow citizens, who had 
vested theil' property in manufacturing establish- 
ments, a proportion of which 4re new entirely un- 
productive : An4 whereas, the capital thus vested 



if properly brought into operation, and the neces- 
sary aid afforded by the General Government to 
our agricultural, isnd manufacturing interests, the 
nation would, in a short time, possess within itself, 
all the essentials of national supply, and thereby 
prevent that impoverishing drain of specie which 
has tended to cripple our moneyed innitutiens in 
their operations, and which will increase, if im- 
portations are permitted to the extent they now 
are, until the residue of the precious metals are 
swept from the country; that the heavy and ruin«- 
ous balance ef trade between the imports end ex- 
ports of this country, has become a subject of great 
claim, that in the days of our commercial pros- 
perity, war or famine raged throughout the world, 
whilst this happy country remained neutial, en- 
joying the benefits arising from a free intercourse 
and unintsirupted commerce with all nations. 
Then did our exports far exceed our imports; 
then was the course of exchange between this and 
other countries greatly in our favor. But those 
times have ceased te exist, and the only remedy 
remaining, in order to reinatata and promote the 
best interests ef this country, is to encourage and 
fester domastio manu&stures, agriculture and in- 
ternal commerce. Wherefore 

Resolved, That the present depressed state of our 
trade and manufactures, may justly be traced to the 
raiaoos and mistaken policy pursued by the General 
Gk>vernment; and that we consider the extreme 
pressure of the times on all classes of our fellow 
citizens a nroper and- indispensable subject of public 
inquiry: tnat the efficient causes and real sufilerings 
of the people ought to be investigated and ascer- 
tained, and Uiat an effectual remedy be discovered 
and applied. 

Resolved, That/ the primary and leading cause of 
the present desponding and languishing state of our 
agricultural and manufacturing interests, is wholly 
owing to the excessive and enormous importatiens of 
foreign fabrics and transatlantic manufactures, as 
well as wheat, potatoes and other articles of foreign 
productions to the great injury of our farmers, me* 
chanics, and manufacturers ; that this glutting influx 
of products and fabrics from the hands of foreign 
artists, directly effects an actual prohibition, and a 
complete destitution of a market tor Uie supplies- of * 
our productions ; that it damps and paralyzes Ame- 
rican ^nius and enterprise, and introduces amongst 
us pnde, indolence and ignorance, with all their 
concomitant train of moral and political evils ; ^e 
natural and inevitable consequences of which, are 
to drain our coffers of their treasure, not for the 
benefit ef or circulation amongstour fellow citizens, 
but for the support and advancement of foreign na- 
tions to the prejudices if not the ruin and destruction 
of our own. 

Resolved, That the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of our country are inseparably connected : 
that Uie advancement of the one should net be at the 
expense and ruin of the others ; that the present 
stagnation of our overgrown agrieidture. originates 
from the infancy and want of protection of our manu- 
factures. But when puUic patronage shall extend 
her fostering hand to the latter, the votaries of these 
noble ans will increase and decrease in number, 
until they balance each other, and by their mutual 
and reciprocal dependence will produce the grand 
*' American desideratum — national happiness and 
National Independence." 

Resolved, That the establishment and extension 
of manufactures from materials of domestic produc- 
tion, sufficient to supply oar heme market, would 
secure to our citizens all the pecuniary benefits 
arising from the art of manufacturinj^, and in the 
lapse of a few years would become nomeonsiderable 
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source of reveaoe. That it would open an extensUe 
mnd honorable field of employmeat to that great 
mass of eoramaDity who are now destitate, and would 
enable every ckkeo to procure with ease and facilt^ 
the necemariei and comforts of life ; that it would 
have a direct tendency to promotis agriculture, by 
establishing at home a market, sure and unflactua- 
ting"— and by increasing the value of the^ productions 
of the soil, and thereby give an incentive to active 
and productive industry } that it would tend to re- 
lieve the country gradualK and in a short time en- 
tirely, from a disgraceful dependence on foreign na- 
tions for the clothing and other necessaries essemial 
to our comfort and happiness. 

Re$olvedt That it is an incumbent du^ of the Na- 
tiopal Qovemment to extend its fostering care and 
protecdon to everv species of home industry which 
are 'connected with national defence, national inter- 
eats, and national independence. 

Resolved, That '/allegiance and protection are 
reciprocal duties — and to withhold the one forfeits 
the claim to the other." And it is due to justice to 
Btate, that the manufacturers of this country have not 
had that protectiec afforded them by the Gk)vem- 
ment to which their importance and utility give them 
so fair a claim. 

Resolved,, (if the honorable the Senate concur 
herein,] That his Excellency the Gk>vemor be re- 
questea to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tions and preamble to each of the Senators and Re- 
presentatives of this Sute in Congress, and that they 
be requested to use their influence to obtain such re- 
yision and regulation of. the Tariff, as shall in their 
opinion, tend so much to reduce the importations of 
foreign goods, as shall effectually afford equal pro- 
tection Vi agriculture, manufactures and commerce. 

Concurrent recital and Resolutions of the Senate 
ctnd Assembly, Feb. 11, 1823. 

Whereas, the People of this Btate engaged in 
agricultural and manufactures require additional 
protection for these great sources 'of national wealth 
and safety, and the fruits of their toil and industry 
are sensibly injured by the great influx of foreign 
manufactures, and the light duties imposed on ar- 
ticles of foreign growth imported into the United 
States: And, whereas, it is the bounden and para- 
mount duty of all free Governments, to afford en- 
couragemetit, aid and protection to the . internal in- 
dustry of the country, over which they may exercise 
a junsdiction, and thus prwmote the prosperity and 
perpetuate the independence of the people : And, 
whereas, it is the opinion of the Committee on trade 
and itianufactures, afier a full and patient investiga- 
tion of the subject, that laws should be passed by 
the Congress of the United States, affording a further 
and more effectual encouragement and protection to 
the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
oocmtry : 'Wherefore, 

Resolvedi That our Representatives in Congress 
be requested to use their best endeavors to procure 
such alterations in the Tariff of the United States, 
as will best remedy the evil complained of, by afford- 
ing permanent and effectual encoaragement and 
protectiea to the agricultuaral and manufacturing 
interests of this State and the other States in the 
Umon. ISaoie recital & resolotiops adopted Feb. 18, 1124. 

From Gov. Yatks's Message, Jan, 6, 1824. 
'' To ensure the permanent independence and 
substantial interest of a nation, proper and ener- 
getic mcasun^s ought not to be neglected by its 
government, to prevent as far as practicable, a 
dependence on foreign supplies for articles of do- 
mestic consumption. During the late war with 
Great Britam, manufacturing establishments of 
-nurious descriptions, for fiibrics since imported to 
en alarming extent, were in successful operation, 



suffieientiy ao to test our ability and capaoi^ t» 
supply the necessities of the ceuntry; but for the 
want ef due enceuragenent by couoteractiog du^ 
ties, to prevent the destruction of those manufiurts* 
ries, as weU as to avoid an alarming ffnreigu in- 
debtedness on the part of our citizens, some of 
them have ceased to exist, but others have bkoa 
continued, by the unwearied perseverance and 
enterprise of meritorious citizens, whdse oonfi- 
dence in the fostering care of Government eventu- 
ally to sustain them, could not be shakMi : and I 
trust that the period has at length arrived, when 
an almost united and general opinion favorable to 
their support by discreet and competent encour- 
agement prevades the community; and which it 
is confidently hoped and expected will not be 
disregarded by thA constituted authorities ef the 
ceuntry. 

Response ef the Legislature. 

IN ASSEMBLY. . i . . .Jam. IS, 1S3^ 
Mr. McClure, from the Committee on Trade 

and Manufactures, reported: 

That they have taken into consideration this 
important and interesting national subject, and 
from the view the Committee have taken, they are 
convinced that the time has arrived, when thia 
country must depend upon its own resources ; and 
that it is not only the interest, but the duty of the 
national government, te encourage and protect 
our agriculture and manufactures from foreign 
competition, until we are placed upon the fair and 
equitable grounds of reciprocity, with all sack 
nations as we have intercourse with. For to use 
the language of a wise and enlightened statesman 
^'to be independent for the necessaries and cona- 
ferts of life, we must fabricate them ourselves ; 
we must place the manufacturer by the side of the 
agriculturist, as not only the wealth, but the inde- 
pendence and security of the country, are mate- 
rially and inseparably connected '^ with the proa- 
perity of both. 

The Committee view with serious apprehen- 
sions, the total failure of some of our infant manu- 
factures, and consequent injury to the agricultural 
interest of the country, unless wisely and exten> 
sively protected by Government.i 

The Committee are decidedly of the opinion 
that every wise nation, with a view to these great 
objects, ought to endeavor to possess within itself, 
all the essentials 'af national supply ; these com- 
prise the means of subsistence, clothing and de- 
fence, and which are as neeesaary to our indepen- 
dence and comfort as they are to eur existence as 
a nation. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to enter 
into an elaborate discussion of this sabject from a 
coaviction that our Representatives in Congress, 
who are friendly to the promotion of home indus- 
try, will advocate the cause of their constituenta 
with their usual zeal and ability, and fiom a belief 
that not only this House, but a great proportion of 
our fellow-citizens, are thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of giving every possible aid, en- 
cauragemout and protection to every species of 
American industry, as well as to the enterprise 
and genius of our citizens, whereby our present 
distresses would be alleviated and confidence be 
restored. But to effect this desirable object, it is 
evident that the interference and aid of the Geae- 
y ral Groveroment ar# indispensable. 
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From Ooo, Cii^on*B Menage^ Jan, 1, 1888. 

"Whatever differenees of opinloii may prevail 
«8 t» tiw most eligible means of fostering mano- 
fadures, there can be none as to Uie expediency 
ef a judioioas encoura^ment. To work the pro- 
ducts of soil, forests and mines inte fabrics for our 
awn accommodation, is obviously in accordance 
with our highest interests, and in ULison with the 
■lost approved doctrines of political philosophy » 
0«r staple productions sbeing either not required in 
£uropa or excluded to a great extent, directly 
from the West Indies, it behoves us tp resort to 
other expedients to supply our wants at home, or 
to meet the exigencies of other countries. The 
culture of Hemp and Flax has been strongly re* 
commended (or both purposes.'* 

T>he Committee, therefore, respectfully submit 
the following preamble and resolutions for the 
consideration of the House." 

Wherecu, in the opinion of this Legislsture, the 
great distress which pervades this country has arisen 
principally, If net wnolly, from the great infiux of 
fereign goods, the payment in conseqaence of the 
law prices and decrensed demands of our articles of 
expert, having rendered the balance of trade heavy 
against us, and consequently has caused large quan- 
tities of specie, bank, Qovemment and other stocks 
to be drawn out of the country, and has broueht in 
its train, ruin and distress on thousands of our tellow 
citizens who had vested their proper^ in manufac- 
taring establishments which are now entirelv unpro> 
dnctive : iknd whereas, the evils that have Dome se 
heavily on the manufacturer, in censequence of such 
excessive importations, are new felt ny the agricul- 
turalist, and consequently extend throughout the 
Whole community, and wul progress until relief and 
protection are afforded to our agriculture and manu- 
factures by the National Qovemment whose province 
alone it is to protect and foster them, by such addi- 
tional duties and restrictions as shall secure to them 
a home market, and enable tl&em to compete with 
foreigners : Therefore 

Resolved, That the agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing interests of our country are insepara- 
bly cooaeeted : that the advancement of the one 
should not be at the expense and ruin of the others ;. 
that the establishment and extensien of manufactures 
from materials of domestic production, sufficient to 
supply our home market, would secure to our citi-' 
sens all the fwcuniary benefits arising from the art 
of manufacturing and . in the lapse oi a few years 
would become no inconsiderable source of revenue; 
diat. it would open an extensive and honorable field 
of employment to that great mass of the community 
who are now destitute, "and would enable every 
citizen to procure with ease and facility the necessa- 
ries and comforiB of life ; that it would have a direct 
tendency to promote agriculture by establishing at 
home a .market, sure and unfluctuating, and by in- 
creasing the value of the productions of the soil, give 
an incentive or i^ctive and productive industry ; that 
it would tend to relieve the country gradually, and in 
a short time entirely, from a disgraceful dependence 
on foreign nations for the dolhioff and other neoes- 
saries essential to our comfort and happiness. 

Resolved, (if the honorable the Senate concur 
herein,) Tjbat our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to use their influence to oh* 
tain such a revision and renovation of the present 
Tariff, and in such other manner as shall efiectually 
ph>teot the agriculture and manufactures of our own 
country. ^ In gnirATB, Feb. 18, 1824. 

The above resolutions were amended, by expung- 
ing the preamble, and agreed to. 

From Oo9. Karot's Message, Jan, 1, 1833^ 
" Manufactures are a branch of industry emi- 



nently connected with our pro s pe ri ty, and at this 
lime an object of peculiar solicitude to a large 
portion of our oenstituents. Ths principle of giv- 
ing encouragement and protection to. them wae 
recognized in one of the first acts of Coagresa 
passed after the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States. The representatives of all 
the States in the councils ■ of the nation, htfve-at 
one period or another, given their sanction to this 
principle; and down to the present period it has 
entered into and influenced the policy of the 
Federal Government. The extent to which it 
should be carried has often been in dispute ; but 
the rightful authoHty te encourage and protect- 
manufactures, either directly or incidentally ban- 
not until sitlun a rpoent period been seriously 
questioned by any considerable portion of the 
people of the United States. I am persuaded 
there is notlung in the operation of this principle,, 
in a course'of wise ahd pradent legislation, jbnt 
conflicts with the objects for which our federal 
compact was formed, or that imposes unequal and 
oppressive burdens on the people of one section 
of the country, as the necessary consequence of 
the benefits it confers upon others. If this prin-- 
ciple has been misapplied, and injurious effects 
have thereby resulted, the proper remedy for 
them, does not require an abandonment of it." 

From Gov, Marct'^ Message,%an, 7, 1834. 
** The citizens of this State have invested a 
large amount of capital in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The encouragement which this biancb 
of industry has been most anxious to obtain, is 
protaction against foreign rivalry ; and this eould 
be given only by the Generar Government. The 
policy, as well as the right of giving it, otherwise 
than as it incidentally results from the imposition 
of such duties on imports as are necessary to 
raise a revenue merely 'sufficient to support the 
(Soverament, has been contested. This interest 
has suffered by the frequency of legislation on the 
sttbjAct of the Tariff, and by the uncertainty as to 
the measure of protection it would permanently 
receive. Hopes are now confidently entertained 
that the existing laws will remain for some years 
without material modification. Should such be the 
case, there is reason to believe that our manufac- 
tures will flourish, and soon acquire a permanency 
which will enable them to withstand foreign com- 
petition." 



lEe^r B'ree Trade in Pvepasated. 

Most of eur readers will have seen and read what - 

purported to be the Report of Mr. Hume to the 
British Parliament in favor of Free Trade or low 
duties as affording most Q«venu • and the best Pro- 
tection. It was published in an extra or double 
sheet of Bennett's Herald, the British organ here, 
and in eve^ way forced into cireulation. The fol- 
lowing extract from a late speech of Mr. Randolph- 
of N. J., exposes a part of the knavery of this pre«> 
tended Report : 

A report of Mr. Hume (to the English Parlia- 
ment) m^e some time since in the House of Com- 
mons, was relied on by Mr. Habersham, and his 
Free Trade friends*to sustain the position that low 
dutiee taiU produce the most revenue. That re- 
port has been widely circulated in this country, and 
had been placed gratuitously in the hands ef eacb> 
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of our Represontstivet (whether by British or Ame- 
ricaimid we need not state,) for it was printed in 
CJarlisle, Enj^land, and sent in sheets to this coun- 
try, and was held to be aiUharity as to this point. 

But on examination* it was ascertained that the 
•documeat was nott as it purported to be, the report 
of Mr. Hume. It consists of garbled eootraetSf 
'CmrefuUy culled out, and so arrangedt as to teach 
us poor Republicans collect notions of Free Trade, 
4>y altering the testimony, by misapplying^ the facts, 
in short hj making the report answer the ends 
which its ** British getters up'' had in view, viz : 
^f deceiving us into the belief that the low duties 
will produce the most revenue. 

So much for British influence ! So much too for 
•the fears ^entertained by Britain if American In- 
<dastry were propwly encouraged ! 



"WlMSt w#aldl » ICwaelM- d* l«r the Ttwi 
•r tkia €«ratryt 

A Free Trade friend in Illinois, in a private let- 
-ter of friendship and good will, writes us as fel- 
lows : 

" My personal affkin are not as prosperoiu as I oovld wish. 
'I nndertook to make a farm and raise a crop of com, beaiif 
•and tobacco. When I began, com was worth 25 cents, beans 
IfiO, and tobatco 7. When I got tbrough with my crop 
every thing was dowa to tero— corn no mde, beans So cents, 
tobacco 21k oents^M I sold out ; lost some $400, cursed the 
business, and qanT 1 have now got some 40 acres of land 
well br«ken and fenced, and a log cabin on it I have 246 
- acres in a body, bat only aboat 40 onder caltivation. I live 
■in town and follow my profeasioD ; bat now, ikat bnsiaess 
MM well as tdl others, is too dali to afford a living. Money is 
exceedingly scarce here, and, withal, goods (merchants' 
goods) are very high. The farmers have nothing to bay 
^noney with eicept their wheat, and even that is generally 
pledged for the payment of some merchant's claim long be- 
fore u is harvested. Tbe merchants are the only men who 



•^o make money, and tbe only aristocrats we have. 

sy ^ 
scarcer. 'The banks aire constantly collecting their isso^ 



said moneywas scarce i so 



Janstocrats we nave. I have 
ideed it is, and daily getting 



•and cnrtailiflg their circulation preparatory to aresumpuon 

'Of specie payments, and as onr population is deeply in debt, 
it is deeply affected by this movement Baca revolving 
-day findii the poor debtor more unable to npeet bis engage- 

^ments, and faither from Obtaining relief; and what is worse, 
there does not appear to b« any prospect of an improvement 

In monetary matters. All over the world men have changed 
lirom being idle consumers to active producers : the worUl is 
fullof provisions, and every body is still rairiag. with no 
prospect of finding mouths to consume. Yon advocate a 




great powt of • fiow ine p 

nqexplaiaed, L e., how the fkrmer is to get a good price for 

his corn when there is more com in the world than the world 

'Caa eat If yon could set halftbe people in tbe United States 

to manufacturing, the other hair might do well enough at 

com lor uiem ; but, unfortunately, as soon as 



raisin 

cut 01 



tiie manu/kctures of Europe from our market. 



yon 

you 



throw myriads of miserable forti^ operatives Out or em- 
ploy, who will come here and nuse com. Tbe price wiU 
•<«11 of course, and then hard times wiil come agau. You 
•still cling to an idea which I think oaght to have been ex> 
nloded loM: ago, viz., tliat legislation can afford, a remedy 
-wt a disorctered currency and hard times." 

Having thus quoted the whole of our friend's 
atatenaent of ^e case, we propose now to answer, 
as clearly as we may, his main question, * How 
the Producer is to be benefited ? ' by a Protective 
Tariff. True, we have repeatedly attempted to do 
this, in ou)r Report on the Principle of Protection 
to the Home Industry Convention, and in many 
Editorials. But, since our friend has either not 
seen er not read these, or does not consider them 
at all to the purpose, and theriB are doubtless oth- 
ers in the same predicament, we will make one 
more patient effort. 

Our friend does not give a very clear account of 
'what are the actual prices of agricultural products 



in Central Illinois at present ; but^ from varioas 
sources we are able to atate them very neariy, as 
follows: Wheat 31c., Beans 25c., Com ISc.^ 
Poric I|c., Beef lie. Tobacco 2j|c., &c. &c. 
Now the prices of Manufactured Goods in that 
State are nearly as high . as evetr there, as we 
learn from this letter and other sources. In other 
words — ^Illinois, being almost wholly devoted to 
Agriculture, the products of such culture command 
on her soil only from one-fourth to one-half their 
average value throughout the civilized world; 
while all articles which she receives in exchange 
for her surplus products cost her quite as much aa 
their average value elsewhere, imd in fafet rather 
more. 

Let us state the case again : Good 'Breadcloth 
costs in England say $3 per yard, is sold to Illi- 
neis merchants at $3 50, and by them retailed at 
$5 per yard. Each yard of it consiuied there 
costs her sixteen bushels of Wheat, twenty bush- 
els of Beans, twenty-six bushels of Com, over 
three hundred weight of Pork or Beef, or two 
hundred weight of Tobacco, as the case may be. 
At the same time, the producers of this same 
cloth in England receive for it per yard less thaM 
two bushels of Wheat or Bisans, three ef Com, 
ttpenty to thirty weight of Pork or Beef, or thre€ 
or four pounds of Tobacco. In other words-— 
the Producer on one side receives about aii eighth 
or tenth part of the price paid for his goods (in 
products) by the producer on the other side of the 
water.-— Does our friend begin to see into the mis- 
chief now 7 

^-' Ah but ! ' says a Free Trader, 'just take off* 
all the duties, and this enormoiu disparity wouH 
cease ! ' Undoubtedly, if all duties wbre taken 
off on both sides, it would be diminished; but mcr 
taking otf* the twenty or thirty per cent, w^ levy 
on British Manufactures, while her exaction of one 
to five hundred per cent, on our Agricultural pra> 
ducts continued in ferae, would not mend the mat- 
ter. But let all duties be ta!ken off on both aides, 
and still the evil is but palliated, not removed. 
There. still rem&ins the flagrant disparity which 
must exist so long as four thousand miles ef land 
and water lie between the producers of Food on 
the one hand and Clothing on the other. 

Now we insist that this State of things is inju- 
rious to the producers of both Countries — the Agri- 
cultural and the Manufacturings— but let us see how 
it bears upon them relatively : Suppose that all 
duties are abolished on both sides and, a peifisct 
Free trade established, this is an inevitable result : 
the Country producing Grain, Meat, &c. and buying 
its Cloths and Wares therewith must sell its Pro- 
ducts at such a price that they can be transported 
to those Countries which buy food and there sold 
lower thai^ the same can be afforded from other 
quarters. For instance; the average price of Wheat 
.in the interior ef Russia and Poland is as low as 
50 cents a bushel ; at Odessa 80c. (cast of traas- 
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porting^ to England 15 ;) at Dantsic 90c. (cost of 
tran^»ortiof to England 10,) &c. &c. That is, 
all duties being discarded, England can buy all the 
Wheat she wants at an avierage cost of $1 per 
liushel at her wharves ; cmd JllinoiSf if she buys 
her Cloth of England, must sell her Wheat at 
ihat prietf leis the east of transporting it from 
her toil to England, which would be at leiast 50c. 
firom Chicago and Alton, and 75c. from her Inte- 
rior. Of course, the average^ value of Wheat 
throughout the State could not exceed 37^0. per' 
bushel ; and that of other Agricultural producu 
would range apcordiagly. 

Bat, while the Illinois farmer would thus be 
forced to sell his products for about (meothird 
their average price throughout the world, the 
Cloth which he would receive in exchange would 
coat him fully its average price elsewhere, and, be- 
ing ef little bulk and weight iu prc^ortion to its 
value, would cost but little comparatively for trans- 
portation. That is to say, allowing both Cloth 
and Gbrain to sell at their ultimate markets at their 
average value throughout the world, the Illinois 
farmer must pay ttao-thirds of the mnrket value 
of hie Grain for its transportation to England, 
while the British manufacturer tcill pay but a 
fiftieth part of the value of his Cloth for its trans- 
portation to Illinois. Is there any longer room 
for wonder that the Farming community is em- 
barrassed 1 Is not here a clear explanation of the 
fact that a merely Agricultuful community, ex- 
changing its products for the Manufaoctures of dis- 
tant lands, has very rarely been independent and 
prosperous? And will not oar friend see here a 
reason why Manufactures are said to. need Pro- 
tectien, clamor for Protection, &c. ? — iheir small 
bulk compared with the labor, capital and skill re- 
S[uired to produce them bringing them in direct 
competition with the cheapest corresponding pro- 
ducts, of any part of the world, while Agricultural 
staples are protected from such rivalry at least fifty 
per eent. by their bulk alone. 

Here, then, in order to pay for one hundred yards 
of Broadcloth in Illinois, (costing $300) eight 
hundred bushels of Wheat must there be^roduced ; 
three-eighths of which goes to the cloth'^makerin 
England, and five-eighths te support the numerous 
shippers, factors, merchants, &c. &c. who form 
the chain between the two widely separated classes 
of producers. Now, suppose these Producers 
could have the sagacity to perceive that they are 
thus drudging and famishing to nolpurpose : and 
the Grain-grewers should say to the Cloth-mak- 
ers — ' We cannot go to you to raise Grain, for there 
' is not sufficient Land in England, and the Aris- 

* tocracy hold it at most exorbitant rates ; but do 
'you Cloth-makers come to us; and we will lay 

* such a duty on Foreign Cloths that youcai^ seoure- 
' ly and profitably pursue your business, in spite of 

* the discouragements and losses incident to such 
' a new branch oi business.' What is the conse- 



quence f Suppose the same broadcloth which costs 
$3 in England would for a short time cost $4 50 if' 
made in Illinois, how would the farmer's account 
stand f The moment Manufacturing within and 
around his State became so extended as to con- 
sume all its surplus Grain, the price of tliat article 
would rise nearly or quite to the average of the 
world, or $1 per bushel. Now, instead of paying 
ten bushels of Wheat at 374c., for a yard of Eng- 
lish broadcloth cestihg $3 and selling at $3} to- 
$4, he would pay at most six bushels for the Amer- 
ican article, costing $5 ; and this Home policy,, 
though effecting an absolute saving of nearly one- 
half of the cost to the farmer, is stigmatized ae 
taxing him ffty per cent, for the exclusive bene- 
fit of the manufacturer ! 

We cannot, within the reasonable compass of a 
single article, follow out this simple exposition in* 
to all its results ; yet we think our friend can hard- 
ly fail to see by this time how Protection is to ben- 
efit the Producer or Laborer, not in one vocation 
but in all ; not of our own oountiy only, but the 
famished workmen of Europe also, by vastly 
diminishing the number of non-procTucera or inter^ 
mediate agents of transmission and exchange, wha 
now eat out l^e substance of the land. 

We are grieved to hear a thinking man talk of 
excessive production, danger^ influx of foreign 
producers, &c. &c. in this Nineteenth Century. 
Where has the man been this age 1 That there 
may be an excessive product in a particular sphere- 
of industry is most true ; and if the development 
of a Nation's resources is partial, one-sided ^ad 
shapeless as ours yet is, tha( may be a source of 
disaster and suffering. But if the National en- 
ergies were fully' and fairly developed — if Agricul- 
turture. Manufactures and Commerce had each its 
doe propoitions^we might as rationally talk of 
starving from excess of food as ' National embar^ 
rassinent from excess of Production. In such a 
state of things, every well-disposed laborer who 
came among us would be a welcome and positive 
addition to the National wealth, bo matter to what 
calling he might apply himself. If the fact be 
otherwise now, the fault is not with the immi- 
grants, but in our neglect fully to foster and de- 
velope our Home Industry in all its feasible de* 
partments. 

— There are some other points which we must 
touch at another time. 



A Tk*«glit fer Patriate. 

It is a fact which ought to have weight that every 
advocate of what is called Free Trade, is acting pre- 
cisely as the Aristocracy of Great Britain desire of 
us^ They all insist that ve ought to take British 
goods at low or no duties, while our products are 
charged an average of 250 per cent, in return. This 
naay be veiy advantageous for them, but can it be 
wise in «# or just to our own interests ? 
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PBuapa arikc TulVBUl br the H«ue. 

The great Meuure of Ihe SeHion — ihe bill to 
proride adeqobte Revenue for the GovernmeDt and 
at lbs lame lime ^otect thu lodiuuy of Iha 
CotmUT — pasied (he Honae of Re{«<MDlatives aa 



KTVuiBBreii maB(l)in lulica; the Tjlec 
iibOD (S) in *msll capiiali ; die mmuiider(113)iB 
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ICr The Whig* (H) m in Il>l>o; the Tyler 
men (Q) in small c&piuis ; the remainder (96) In 
Roman, u« Van Buren. 

Alaenl, 4 WhIj™, 3 Tjtar, S Van Bami. 

Several Vbd Burenmembenprafeseeda willing- 

neia to vote fur a Tarrff, if the claiue caotaining 

the DiitrihuCion of the Foblic Land Froceed> to 

the Stscei were ■uichen out ; bat thii would h&TO 

I alinalad more votea than it gained. 
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We ban delayed the iwue of this Dumbet of 
The Laborer ■ few dsf), in order th&i we might 
be able ui announce in it, as we da most joyfully, 
TBI pASSiai or A Pkotictivc TiBirr bt Com- 

This vital meoiura wai coasuramaied on the 30(h 
ult. Bud, takiag effect immediatelj, ii now [be 
law of the laod. The hirtory of the action upon 
Iba lubjflct tince oar last ii briell; as follows: 

The bill, of which a summarj of its proTisioBB 
wil£ tbe TDte of the House tbeteon waa given in 
oar laat, passed (he Senala on tba Stb of August 
by the following vote : 

Teas -Mean. Arclicr,B>mi«,BalH. B<i;mr<l, CbtliU!, 
Claylon. ConrJd, Crtfti, CrlutudM, Dajios, Bthm, Hsd- 
tInRlon, Krrr, Uaognni. Mnrlck, HUki, MnnJiMd, Fnner, 

Nm--Hr%.n. HUto, HsCby, Bmidh, Bnehanm. Cal- 
bouD, Cataberl, Fulton. OrMm, mug, lUin, HrRoberU, 

TippM. Wsiket, WileoL, Wiiumu, WoMhiuy, Wfl^htl 
Toong-^K. 

ITbree Kn-aC Whinii Ilallct; 3b Loeo-titox In Rnnn. 
ASimt Mr. Hendernii, Whig. Mr. BcntcBof aa.(Wliic) 

Tbe bill having thus passed both Houses wa* 
setit te the President, and returned by him on the 
Stb with a Vein. Tbe ground of his objecliona 
-was the Srih section of the bill, which continues 
tbe Distribution of ibe Proceeds of Public Lands 
to tbe Stales, although lbs Duties aie beieby 
nised above 20 |nr c«nt. 

Tba bill thusmoed was rttnmed to the House, 
(in wbichit oH^nued,) and, after a Report from 
a Select Coamittee screngly ceiuuriDg the Veto^ 
JoHir QoiMCT AdaHs, Chairaan — tbe question 
was taken on repassing tbe bill In spite of tbe 
Prandeni's objcctinos, and the vote stood. Tea* 
98 ; Mays 90 — less than the eousUtHtienal major- 
it; of twe-lbirds in the affirmolire; sa the bill 
failed to becomealaw. Mr. Adams's Report was 
adopted by a vote of 100 ID 80. 

Several successive attempu were now made by 

Mf. McKlHKiB of Pa. C. J. InaSBSOLL of Pa. 

and others to introduce a new Ruvenue bill, but 
wilbout seeeess until, after many aaxious cmsult*- 
tinu anKMg tbe fiiendi of the TatUf, but wilbont _ 
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Of the thirty-six Wliigs in the negative, over 
tweoty are friencU of a Protective Tariff, but were 
governed by an extreme reluctance to surrender 
the Land Distribution^ in seeming subservience to 
what they deemed an arbitrary and unjust exer* 
«ise of the Veto Power. Those from Georgia, 
with two or three from other Soathem Stat^s^ are 
Free Trade men. < - . 

The bill thu^ introduced and passed the saiiie 
day, under the operation of the Previous Question, 
was imiAediately sent to the Senate, where it was 
referred to the Committee of Finance, and by .thai 
Committee reported with sundry amendments, re- 
ducing slightly the Duties on Iron, and a few other 
articles, which were agreed to, and the bill on the 

87th pasted by 24 Yeas to 23 Nays — ^as follows : 

I«u>-M<wn. Barrow, Bates. Bayard. JBiMstoiim, Cboafte, 

Conrad, Crart8» Crhlenden, Dayton^ Evans, HaaUngton, 

Hiiler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Simmoos, Smith of lodi* 

.aoa, SpmgXkttSturgwn^ Tallmadee, White, ^^{ianup¥or d- 

bridge, and WHfA*. 

. Whigs (in Roman) 20— Locos (in Italic) 4— 

Total 24. 

Na]f$—Meun, AUea, Archer^ Ehg^yj^ BentOBj_JBerricn, 
Calb«an - ^ . 

Ki 

Sm 

Toong. 

LcMMs (in Reman) 14T-WhigB (in Italia) 8-r- 
Tylerite (small capitals) 1 — Total 23. 

[Mr. Williams did not vote in the afRrmative 
until it was known that the bill would fail with- 
out. It is understood that M^srs. Clayton, Man- 
gum and probably Merrick would have voted for 
the bill if necessary te ileeure its passage. They 
voted in the negative from aversion to the' surren- 
der of the Land Distribution under the coercion of 
the Veto.] 

The bill thus passed was returned te the House 
•wn Monday for concurrence in the amendments. 
It was met there by a motion from Mr. Clifford 
-•of Maine that it do lie on the table. Rejected: 
Yeas 120; Nays 65. The Previous Question hav- 
ing already been ordered, the anHendmenu were 
concurred in without a division, and the bill sent 
to the President for his signature. It was signed 
by him on the following day, (Tuesday, Aug. 20th,) 
and is now a law. — Such is a brief history of the 
oetlon of Congress and the President, which has 
resulted in the passage of the New Tariff. 

The Ifew TarUr* 

Our readers will find the Rates of Duty estab- 
jlished by the New Tariff on the last page of The 
Laborer for August. In a few items alterations 
have been made by the action of Congress en the 
repassage of the bill, and those are givcu below : 

DUTIES BT HOVSK BILL 
MAMK8 or AKTICLBS. ACT 1833. PASSED. 

Ckyllon tn^fging do M •... 4 

Sagar, brown and claF^d... lb.... 2^ ; 2k 

Cordage, untured.. do. 5 4| 

Iron In pigs... ton... .10 00 9 00 

do bar rofled ton 3000 26 00 

do bar hammered.. do 18 00 ..17 OO r 

Silk Goods— Pongees and plain white do. per lb ... .1 50 

Ml other,.... do 250 

Watches and Dlaarands 7^ 

Oems, Peart8,bc ...,. 7 

MolaiMS. .4^ mills per lb. instead of 5 cents per gmL 

The remaining sections of the bill we have 
aummed up as follows : 

Station lOt enacts that on all nneonflMrated articles shall 
be imposed a dnty of 20 per cent ad ▼alorem. 

Ssenon 11. An additkHud 10 per cent shall be leried on 
■U goods which shall be imported in veswls not oftbe 
Unned States— when no specific discriminatioa is made by 
the bill: and 10 per cent additional on all goods except 
those brought firtm beyond the Cape of Good Hope m fo- 



reign ▼easels— provided no treaty stipulations be infringed 
therebjr. 

iSeefto« 12.. AH duties shall be paid In cash— or the goods 
will be sold aft«r 60 days detention 

Section 13, prescribes the method of selling, and- means 
for the owner to reeoT<ir the overplus. 

Section. 14 allows a drawback on foreign sugar refined in 
and exported from the United States, equal in amount to 
the duty paid on the foreign sugar ; of o cents per f^aUcni 
on spirits distilled from molasses till 1843, when it shall be 
orIv 4, and annually reduced 1 cent. 

Seetien 15 enacts that no drawback shall be allowed t» 
goods entitled to debenture, unless exported within three 
years after their import 

Seetion 16 proTides the mode of raluatioii of all goods 
paying advalorem duties, enacting' that all costs, charges 
and commissions except insurance shall be added to the 
market value. 

(Section 17 empowers coUeeters and ai>prai8er8 to take 
testimony necessary forTalnation. 

Section 18 provides for cases of diaagreemeat on ap- 
praisal. 

Section 19 ensnts penalties for attempts to evade the pay- 
ment of duties. 

5cefton 20 imposes On Bon<ennB)erated articles the same 
duties as those enumerated Which they most resemble shal 

Seetion 21 direetsthe method of appraisaL 

Section 2i provides for ports where Uiere are no ap- 
praisers. 

•Section 23 directs the Secretary of the Treasury to make > 
necessary rules for faithful appraisals. ' 

Section 24 directs coUectora to follow the Secretary's in- 
structions. 



Section 25 provides that the act shall not appIV to 
that shall have left their last port East ef the Capes Good 
Hope and Henlopen, Sept 1, 1842. 

Section 26 provides that the penalties of the law of June 
30, 1842, shall »e continued. ^ 

Section 27 (Land Distribution) omitted. 
, Seetioiu 28, 29 and ^ (Struck out hi Senate.) 

Section 31 requires the Secretary annually to ascertain 
and report what articles have pidd a duty of mere tluin w 
per cent ad valorem. 

Seetion 82 prohibits the importation of indecent prints 
and books. , . 

Section S3 establishes a ten at 20 hundred weight— at 112 
lbs. each. . « • 

Anew Section is added in the Senate, enacting that 
while the Distribution of the Public Lands is suspended the 
10 per cent allowed to the Western States shall also be sus- 
pended. 

The following list comprises all the important 
articles to be admitted duty free : 

1. All articles imported for the use of the Uiitted States. 

2. All goods, the product of the UnitedT States, exported 
and brought back, and books and personal and household 
effects ofeitiKens of the United States dying abroadl 

3. Paintings and statuary, the producooa ef American ar- 
tists residing abroad, ms I 

4. Wearing apparel in actual use, and other personal ef> 
fects, and tools ef trade, of persons arriving hi the United 
States. 

5. Philosophical apparatus, instruments, books, maps, and 
charts, statues, statnaorr, busts and casta, pamtings, draw* 
ings, engravings, etchings, specimens of scnlpinre, cai^neta 
orcoins, medals, gems and all other collections of antiqui- 
ties, provided toe wme be specially imported in good 
faith tor the use (and by the order) of any society hicorpo- 
rated or established ibrphilMophical or literary pnrpoaes, 
or for the use and by the order of any college, academy, 
school, or seminary of learning in the United States. 

6. Anatomical preparattons,, models of machiDtry, and 
of other inventfons and improvements in the arts; speci» 
mens in natural histoTy, mmeralogy, and botany; trees, 
shrubs, plants, bulbs er roots, and garden seeds, not other- 
wise specified : berries, nuts, and vegetables, used princi- 
pally m dyeing or cdraposiag dyes; all dyewoodsin stick; 
whale and other fish oils of American fisheries,and ail other 
articles the produce of said fisheries: animals imported fyt 
breed ; fish, fresh caught, imported for daily consumption: 
fruit, green or ripe, from the West Indies, in bulk : tea and 
cofiee, when hnported in Am«rican vessels from the places 
of their growth. 

7. Adhesive felt for shesthhig vessels,aloes,antimony crnde 
argol, Bsafoetida, ava root, barilla, bark of coik uee un- 
manufactured ; bells qfbdl metal, and chimes, of bells; 
brass in pigs or bars, and old brass: Brazil wood, crude 
brimstone and flour of sulphur, bullion, burr stones un- 
wrought, cochineal, coins and gold and silver, copper im- 
ported in any shape far the use of the mint, copper la pigs, 
or barr, and copper ore, old copper, cream of tartar, flints, 
ground flfait, (pold bullkm, gold epanlettesy grindstones, gum 
Arabic, gum Senegal, gum tragacanth, India rubber, oak- 
um, lac dye, leeches, madder, mother of Peart) nickel, nux 
vosnica, pahn leaf mannfactared, pabn oil, Peruvian bark, 
platina, ivory, plaster of Paris, ratans and reeds, saltpetre 
when crude, sanaparilla shellac, silver epanleU and wings, 
stones, stones called rotten. 
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SPEECH OF MR. STUART, of Va., 

ON*TBEB TARIFF, 

IN THE HeUSS or REFRBSENTATIVES, 

Jult8,]84S. 
The Bill "to provide Batmuo from Imports, aad to 
ckaa^ and modify exiiting laws impofiag duties 
on Imports, and for oth*r purposes," being under 
consideration, in Coonnttee of ihe Whole on the 
state ef the^Union, 

Mr. Alexani^er H. H. Stuart, of Vir- 
ginia, rose and said, 

Mr. Chairmanf nothing ceuld be more gratify- 
ing to ny feelings than to witness the calm and 
forbearing temper in which this debate has thus 
far been conducted. Heretofore, the introduction 
of & Tariff Bill, of any character, into the House 
of Representatives, has been the signal for the 
display of the most violent partizan feelings and 
narrew sectional prejudices : but, upon this occa- 
sion, the discussion has been characterized by a 
spirit of courtesy and liberality, which I am sure 
liie whole country will join me in applauding as 
highly honorable to the representatives of a free 
and enlightened people. 

In the few remarks which I propose to submit, 
I shall endeavor to follow the good example of 
thosa who have preeeded me. J shall speak my 
own sentiments with all becoming frankness and 
candor, but I trust I shall net so far forget the obli- 
gations of decorum and parliamentary propriety, 
as to assail rudely the feelings, the motives, or the 
opinions of those who are^ opposed to me. Free- 
dom of discussion, and toleration of opinion, are 
two of the vital principles of our republican insti- 
tutions, and I wul ever be among the last to dis- 
turb or destroy either of them. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairmanj that the bill now 
under consideration, when its provisions and pur- 
poses are rightly understood, admits of but little 
debate. If I understand it .correctly, it is simply 
a revenue bilL It is not, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, a bill for prot^ctiom It comes 
to us under the auspices of the CammUtee of 
Wayt and Meant. Its purpose is to raise just so 
much money as will be necessary to defray the 
expenses of the- Government, administered with 
all practicable economy ; and, as subordinate to 
this primary consideration, it proposes, ineiden- 
tally f to afford protection to the great agricultural, 
ma^ufactilring, and commercial interests of the 
country. The question of protection per te, ti» 
something tubtimntive and dittinet from revenue] 
does not arise under it ; and I shall, therefore^ not 
deem it necessary on this ooeasion te discuss the 
merits of that policy. . In my opinion, that ques- 
tion is not likely soon to arise, for I know no mem- 
ber of either House of Congress who desires any 
proteptioa to either of the great interests of the 
country, beyond what will m afforded by a well 
adjusted revenue ti^ff. But if there be any who 
go farther, I wish to announce distinctly, in the 
outset, that /am not one of them. I will not go 
for raising, by a Tariff, a single dollar more than 
the wants of the Government, economically ad- 
ministered, require. But in laying that Tariff, I 
will be at all times willing and desirous, so to 
discriminate between the articles imported as to 
iestev and protect our home labor and home pro- 
ductioBa against foreign labor and foreign pro- 
duotionf. 



I have said, sir, that this question lies withTn 
narrow limits. The'prineipal difficulties in regard 
to it arise from not having, a clear perception of 
the true issues involved, and from confounding' 
collateral and extraneous matters with them. In 
order to get at the proper points of enquiry, I 
propose to separate the undis]^uted propositions 
connected vrith the subject, from those that are 
controverted^ ' This wiU simplify the matter, and 
enable us to pursue our investigations with much 
more facility. What points, then, are undisputed t 

Isti All agree that it is the duty of Government 
to raise, in>#offi« manner , money enough to defra^^ 
its current expenses, and to pay, in sintable instaf* 
moots, the debts it may owe. . 

2d. All agree thaVthere are, under the pn^ 
visions of the Constitution, but three modes of 
raising revenue, viz. by imposts, by excises, an4 
by direct taxation^ 

3d. A large minority, if not every member of 
this House, vrill agree that the revenue ought not 
to be raised by a direet tax on jiand, nor by that 
system of excised which Mr. Jefferson denounced 
infernal ^stem, which should never have 
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found a place in our Constitution." The only re- 
maining mode of raising revenue is by a system of 
impoets or duties^ on foreign merchandise— the 
system which was devised by the fret Congress 
4it its firtt session, and which has prevailed with*- 
out interruption, from that time to the present day- 

I may, then, venture to assume it te be the- 
sense of Congress and the nation that the revenue 
which we need is to bo raised by imposing duties - 
or taxes on foreign goods imported into this country. . 

We have next to ascertain how much money is. 
necessary ? Upon this subject we have the ttts- 
mates 0f the Secretary of the Treasury and of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and the opinions 
of the most enlightened of our statesmen, showing 
that the current expenditures of the Grovemment 
for the next three years vrill be from twenty-two to 
twenty'four millions per annimi ; and that, in ad- 
dition to that amount, three and a half millions 
will be necessary to pay the interest on the public 
debt, and to provide a suitable sinking fimd for 
the ultimate payment of the principal. Tnese es» 
timatos, and the data on which they are founded^ 
have been furnished to the country in official docu- 
ments, and in various speeches which have bee» 
delivered on this floor ; and as no one has pre- 
tended to show that they are incoritect, I shall not 
undertake now to enter into an examination of 
them, but will assume kbat they present a fhir 
statement of the anxount which the Government 
will require. And here I vrill take occasion to say 
that this estimate fafls, by several millions, below 
the average annual expenditure of Mr Van Bu- 
ren's administration, which was $28,098,965. 

Twenty-seven millions being thus shewn to be 
necessary to supply the wants ef the Government, 
the present bill has been carefully, framed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, after mature con- 
sideration of the views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Committee of Manufactures, 
to produce that amount. No gentleman has, dur- 
ing the course of this debate, ventured to say that 
it will produce more than twenty-seven millions, 
but many have expressed the belief that it vrill 
not yield that much. The friends of the bill eaa- 
not, therefore be charged wiA any purpose of geia^ 
beyond tke point aeoesosry for revenue. 
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W* now coin« to the great principle iovolved 
in tbi« bill. ' Ic regolves if self into th»7-9bft]l the 
revenue be levied by a boriz mtal syfttem of ad va- 
lorem diitiesi operating alike upon all articlesi oi 
shall there be a just systeia of diacrimination witb 
a view to the prelection of our pwn industry in all 
its departments'? 

. Ip this question two distinct points of inquiry 
are embraced :. Ist.. Huts the ,6overnment thi* 
constitutional power to make sucb discrimination ? 
2d. If the Government doespossess that power, is 
it expedient to exerciae it 7 ' 

If the first question is decided in the negative, 
there is no necessity for prosecuting the matter 
fiirther ; fqr if the power is net conferred upon 
Congress by the Constitution, Jio considetations u{ 
expediency, however urgent, can ever justify its 
exercise. 

The power of discrimination to some extent is 
conceded by the sternest opponents of the general 
doctrine. All admit, for example, that g&ld and 
silver shall be allowed to pass through our custim- 
liouses free of duty. ~ A laige majority of both 
parties are al«e in favor of a like exemption < f tea 
and coffee. To these instances they seem to have 
paid no attention, because they are of a nesQ'tivH 
character ; yet curely they embody the principle 
of discrimination just as much as if they pain 
higher instead of lower duties than other articles. 
WiiiUt, however, gen'lemeU concede the principle 
in thesA cases, they deny the rigbt to discriminate 
with a view to protect our home productions. 

The general question of the constitutional power 
of Co«»greBS to have regard i« laying duties upon 
imports, to dur domestic interests, has been so 
«ft)en and so ably discussed that nothing now can 
be said apen it, and I shall, theirefore, not make 
the attempt. The arguments fur and against the 
power have been spread over the cpuntry, and are 
accessible to all who wishxto examine the subject. 
Sttt I have recently met with a view ef the qties- 
tibn. by a man, in abilities, ene of the first of the 
age, in an address to the American people on be- 
half of a convention held in New-York in 1831, 
which is so condensed, so forcible, so conclusive, 
that 1 cannot deny tnyself the plea«ur^ of^' submit- 
ting an extract from it for the censideration of the 
Cemni fee:— 

" By tfab Constitution Congress has power * to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.' It 
has power also ' to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations.' ^ 

" The power to lay duties- is accompanied by one 
expreaa qualification or limitation, which is. ^hat all 
duties shall be uniform throughout the United States.' 
The power to regulate commerce has its liaaitatien 
also, which is, that no regulation of commerce shall 
give preference to the ports of one State over those 
of another ; and there is another Umitadoo, which 
may spplv to both clauses, nameljr, that no export 
du^ snail ever be laid. . 

**Here then is a grant of power in hroad^ and 
general terms, but with certain specific limitations, 
carefully expressed. But neither of these limiu- 
tions applies, in any manner, to that exercise of the 
power which is now under consideration. Neither 
of them, nor any other clause or word in the whole 
Gonstitutioe manifests the slightest intention to re- 
strain the words so as to prohibit Congress froai lay- 
ing duties for protection. The auempt is nothing 
less than to add a restriction which the Constitution 
has omitted. Who has authority to add this? If 
other restrictions had been iateoded, they would 



have been expressed. . When the business of limita- 
lioR was before the convention, what was omitted 
was as much an exercise of intention as what was 
expressed. It stated alLthe restraints on Congresv 
which it intended; and to impose others now would 
be, not to interpret the Constitution, but to change it; 
not to construe the existing instruinent, but to make 
another. 

'* The words of the grant being general, to lay da- 
ties and to regulate colnmerce, th^ir raeaning'is to be 
ascertained by reference to the common use and im- 
port of language. No unusual si^pification is to be 
giuen to the terms, either V* restrain or enlarge their 
import. Congress, in its discretion, is to lay duties 
and to regulate trade for all the ohjecis an«l purposes 
for which duties are ordinarily laid and trade or- 
dinarily regulated. If such a thing was never before 
heard of as laying duties and regulating trade with 
a view to encoiirage manufactures, then it . might be 
said that the coirvention did not cont^mplata such aa 
exercise of the power by Congress. But it was per- 
fectly known to the convention, and to the people of 
this country, that one leading object with all govern- 
ments, in layinff duties and regulating trade, was, 
and for a long tune had been, the encouragement of 
manufactures. This was emphatically true of Eng- 
land, whose language the convention spoke, and 
whose legal and legislative phraseology was theirs 
also. Bvery leading state ef Europe was. at that 
moment, regulating its commerce for purposes of 
this nature. Such a purpose, indeed, had been long 
sought to be accorapl^hed by some of the States 
themselves, bv their own regulations ef trade. Mas- 
sachusetts had attempted it, New- York had attempted 
it,; Virginia had attempted it, and we bielieve other 
States had done the same. How ineffectual all their 
attempts were, for want of union and a general sys- 
tem, was' soon seen and felt by the whole country ; 
but they show to what ends, and to what uses/tne 
power to regulate trade was itnderstood to extend. 
But not only in other nations, and in the States, be- 
fore the adoption of the present Constitution, as we 
shall have occasion to show hereafter, but in the 
United Statea since, and in the administration of this 
very Constitution, regulatitms of trade have been 
saade, in almost innumerable instanees, with no view 
to revenue, bat with a sole and exclusive regard to 
protection. ' 

** If bnr understanding of the Constitution be not 
according to its true meaning, that instrument has 
been grossly violated from the very beginning. 
What are all the registry acts, what the bounties on 
the fisheries, but so many avowed etforts to protect 
American industry, under the power of regulating 
trade T On what foundation does the whole system 
of the coastinff trade stand T The Amerifcaa ship- 
builder and ship-owner has enjoyed, from the fira^ 
aad« we think properly, not only protection in that 
trade, but the' monopoly ef it He . shuts out all 
foreign competition and he does so on the ground 
that uie public eood is promoted by giving kim this 
advanuge. We think be is right in asking this, and 
the 6k>vernment right in grantin|; it. Yet this is not 
free trade; it is preference-^it is protection, and 
protection of a manufacture under the power to 
regulate trade. The laws givins -this protection txr 
the manufacture and the use of ^ips may be wise, 
and liiws protecdng other manufactures may be un- 
wise. But the first cannot be consdtutional and the 
latter not consdtutional. If there be pow^r for one, 
there is power for both. Both are drawn from the 
same grant, both operate by the same general mesne, 
and txnh regard the same object, the proiecdcm, 
namely, of American labor and capital against foreign 
eompeddoa. If it be said that the navigadeb act is 
foonded in nadonal policy, and that it is essential to 
nadonal defence ana national independence, we ad- 
roit it. But we answer, in the first place, that Con- 
gress could not exercise a power not graeted, mereltf 
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becaase it mi^ be aseful or* necessary ; and, in the 

secorid place, we say that the same remark is trne of 

til* policy of protecting matinfactares. That policy, 

, also is essential to national independence. Iron, 

hemp, and clothing for sailors and soldiers are not 

less indispensable to national defence than ships and 

seamen. Not onfy in the general use of language 

then, does the p«>wer of laying< duties sud regulating 

trade extend to the protection, by the use of such 

means, of domestic manufactures, but such has keen 

tbe constant interpretation of the Constitution itself 

^ " We think, indeed, that when a crenerel power is 

^en to Congress by the Constitmion of the United 

States, in plain and unambignoas words, their acts 

are constitutional and valid if they are within the 

acope of the granted power j and that, in considering 

the validity of the law, the motives of the legi^luure 

can sever be investigated, llaving granted the 

powers with such*" limits expressed as were, thought 

proper, its exercise within those' limits is left to the 

discretion of Congress. 

/* What is the true character of (he opposite doc- 
trine ? It is. that the constitutionality of a law de- 
pends, not on its provisions an^ enactments, but on 
&e motives of those Who passed it. Is not such a 
notion aew ? How are we to ascertain, the motives 
of a legislature ? By private inquiry ; by public 
examination; by conjectured The law may be 
pasaed on mixed motives ; some members voting for 
revenue, somefo'* proteetidn ; or one House may -act 
*with one view, and the other- House with another. 
What will be the character of sacbi a law 7 

''According to this new theory, if the motives be 
constitutional, then the act ia; |r the motives be un- 
constitutional, then tbe act is nncenstitudonal also. 
It follows, therefore, that a law passed by one dbn- 
gfesa may be constitational which, if passed by an- 
-other, though in the same words, would be onconsti- 
ttitiobaL Beaides, on this theory a law apay be un- 
constitutional for iu omissions as well as its ena(!t- 
menta; because, ia laying duties, articles may be 
omitted as welt as articles inserted, from a design to 
ikvor manufactures." 

Here we have i^ view of the question which 
Moma 'to me to be unanswerable. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I beg the attention of tbe 
Conunittee whilst I proceed to .examine into the 
origin and history of this doctrine of protection of 
Aniericbn Labor and Industry. Is it a novel as- 
aamption of power by Congress? Is it a aew sys- 
tem of policy; which is now sought to be estab 
lished, in opposition to the ancient practice of the 
Oovernment 1 So fur from such being the fact, I 
affirm that the doctrine is coeval with the Consti- 
tatioa itself, and that the policy is sanctioned and' 
svstained by the direct opinions aad practice of 
every PriBsident of the Utiited States, and of alt 
the leading statesmen of the coudtry, from tpe 
4ays of George Washington to the present time. ^ 

If my tiiiia permitted, I might prpve to you, by 
the most aatkeniic ^histories oiT oor Government, 
that the necessity^ of protecting our heme industry 
from foreign aggresaion contributed more than any 
other cause to the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. Tbe considera- 
tion of that topic would,' however, lead me into too 
wide a field of discussion, and I must therefore 
content myself with barely adverting to it, and 
pass on to the history of the action of the Govern- 
ment vnder the Constitution. 

The first Congresf asaembled in Philadelphia on 
tb» 4th of March, |789. but in coaseiiaeoce of the 
&tl«re of many mt^mbars to attend, ao husiBoas 
was dene for some weeks. Very shortly after the 
oi|anisatien of the two Hoateiy petitioiia began to 



pour in from all quarters, sugeesting that our 
** National Independence was ba? half obtained,*' 
whilst we remained dependent on Great Britain 
f jr our supplies of the necessaries of life, and 
praying that Congress would take thrt proper steps 
to render the people "independent in fact as well 
as in namCt by adopting measures for the encour- 
[agemeat and protection of American manufac- 
tures." These petitions ' were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole of the Hoa^e ef itepre* 
fenratives. and the result of their deliberations was 
a bill for the impoRition of duties on foreign mer- 
chandize. This bill was promptly passed through 
both Houses of Congress, and was approved by 
P-esident Washington, on the 4ih day of July, 
1789 — that day being thus a second tin-e conse- 
crated, by t e declaration of Commercial h de- 
pendence, as ii bad previously been by a similar 
declaration rf Political Independence .' Thetrae 
character and objects of that act will be sufficiently 
manifest, when we advert to its preamble, which 
recites that *• whereas it is necessary for the spp- 
port of Government, and the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures, that duties be laid on for- 
eign merchandize," &c. This preamble distinctly 
connects the subjects of revenue and protection, 
and shews th^t in the Judgement of the first Con- 
gress, it was competent for the National Legisla- 
ture to look to protection as well aa to revenue, is 
a system of imposts. ~ And here let us pa^se for a 
moment to oon»ider how much weight shall be 
given to the opinion of that Congress? We must 
recollect that it was compese^d of the most illustri- 
ous sages and patriots of the revolution ! We 
must remember that probably one half of its aem- ' 
hers had been members of the Federal Convention 
which framed the Constitution, er of the State 
Conventions which lidopted it! They were fally 
acquainted .with its provisions and deeply imbued 
with its apirit! ^ And that body, within. a year af- 
ter the adoption of the Constitution, passed, with' 
out even a divisian, and vdthoul the suggestion 
of a doubt of the eoTistitutional power to do so, 
a law distinctly recognising the principle of 
Protection, and George^ Washineton, who had 
presided ever the deliberations of the conventieuy 
an4 who was then acting und^r the solemn sanc- 
tions of his Presidential oath to support the Coa- 
stitutioo. approved it! AsjcTyet we are now mod- 
estly told that the authors, Of the Constitution did 
aot undt rsrand its meaning, and, that the power to 
pfo'edt American Labor is an assumption aot war- 
ranted by its provisions ! I must confess, sir, that 
I hardly know how to meet such an a!*sertion, or 
where to find terms, bonsiscent with parliamentary 
decorum, to cbaraat^rize it. 

But let us trace the action of the Government 
on this subject still farther. 

On the 8rh of January, 1790, President Wash- 
ington, in his address to Congress, uses this em- 
phatic language : 

" The safety and interest of the people require 
that they should promote sudi manufa^ures as ten 1 
to render them independent of others for esseuLial*'^ 
particularly for military supplies." 

On the 15th of January, 1790, Congress re- 
•sponded to this suggestion of the President^ by 
adopting thofoUoaing resolution: 

" Resolved, That it be referred to tbe fleeretofy 
of the Treasury, to nropose and rep#rt to this House 
a proper plan er plans, oonformaaly te tbe reeom- 
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meDdftdon of the PrAsident in his 8p«eeh to both 
Ho«se« of Congress, for the eneoturagemeni and 
promotion of such manufacturies, as will tend to 
render the United Ststes independent of other na- 
tions for essential, particularly for military supplies." 

In conformity with this resolution, the Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton) made his cele- 
brated report is favor of Protecting American in- 
dustry. I should be glad, sir, if this invaluable 
document was in the hands of every citizen of 
this republic. The grounds upon which he rested 
the policy are very briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which I commend to the con- 
sideration of the Committee : 

" The 'Embarrassments which have obstructed the 
progress of our external trade have led to Serious 
reflections on the necessity of enlarging the sphere 
of our domestic commerce. The restrictive regula- 
tions wUich, in foreign markets, abridge the vent for 
the increasing surplus of our agricultural produce, 
serve to beget an earnest desire that a more exten- 
sive demand for that surplus may be created at home ; 
and, the complete success which has rewarded manu- 
facturing enterprise in some valuable branches, con- 
spiring with the promising symptoms which attend 
some less mature essays in ethers, justify a hope 
that the obstasles to the growth of this species ef in- 
dustry are less formidiu>le than they were appre- 
hended to be, and that it mav not be difficmlt to find, 
in its further extension, a full indemnification for any 
external disadvantages which are or may be expe- 
rieaced, as well as an accession of resources favora- 
ble to national independence and safety." 

For some years after this report was made, the 
American people were subjeeted to great incdn^ 
Tenience by the refusal of the governments of Eu- 
rope to enter into commercial treaties with the 
United States, founded upon principles of justice 
and reciprocity. On the 14t'h of February, 1792. 
Pnsidant Washington brought this subject to the 
attention of Congress that it might adopt such 
measures as t;he interests of the country seemed to 
require. This communication was referred to a 
select Committee, who made ^ report, which was 
mbmitted to the Secretary ef State, (Mr. Jeffer- 
son,) " with instructions to report to Congress, the 
natnieand extent of the privileges and rostrlctionH 
of the comnaercial intercourse of the United S rates 
with foreign nations, and the measures which he 
should think proper to be adopted, for the improve- 
ment' of the commerce and navigation of the same ** 

On the t4th December, 1793, Mr. Jefferson 
made his report, ftom' which I have extracted the 
following passages, in order that this Committee 
and the oeontry may see what were his views of 
iht oottstitntional powers and duties of the Qov- 
erament of the United States. [Am. St. Papers, 
▼ol. 1, p. 300^1.] 

" But should any nadon, contrary to our wishes, 
suppose it may better find its advantag;e l^ continn- 
ina Its system of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, 
it oehooves us to protect onr eiUzent, their commerce 
mnd nmngatioi^t by counter prghikitioM, dudes and 
regulations also. Free commerce and navigation 
are not to be given in exchange for restrictions and 
vexations, nor are they likely to produce a relaxa- 
tion of them. 

*' The following principles, beine founded in reci- 
proeity, appear perfectly just, and to offer no cause 
of complaint to any nation : 

** 1. Where a nation imposes high duties on our 

freduptions, or prohibits tnem altogether, it may 
e proper for us to do the sane by theirs ; tot, 
bnraeaing .or exeluding thott productions, vlvk 



they brinff here in eompetidon with our own of the 
same Mind ; selecting next, such manufactures as we 
take from them in greatest quantityJ|pd which, at 
the same time, we could the soonest uunish to our- 
selvies, or obtain from other countries ; imposing on 
thein' duties, lighter at first, but heavier and heavier 
afterwards, as other channels of supply open. Such 
duties having the ^ect of indirect encouragement 
,to domestic manufactures of the same kind, may in^ 
duce the ^manufacturer to come himsdf into these 
States, where cheaper subsistence, equal laws, and 
a vent of his wares, free of doty, may ensure him. 
the highest profits from his skill and industry. And 
here it would be in the power of the State Govern- 
tnents to co-operate essentially, by opening the re- 
sources of encouragement, which are under their, 
control ; extending them liberally to artists in those 
partlcalar branches ef manufacture, for which their 
soil, climate, population, and other circumstances, 
have matured them ; and fostering the precious ef- 
forts and progress of household manufacture, by 
some patronage, suited to the nature of its objects, 
guided by the local information they possess, and 
guarded against abuse by their presence and atten- 
tions. The oppressions on our agriculture, in foreiga 
ports, would thus be made the occasion of relievine 
It from a dependence on the counsels and conduct cC 
others, and of promMirtg arts, manufactures anX 
population at home.'* 

On the 4th of January, 1794, Mr. MadiMm 
brought forward in Congress, his celebrated retd- 
ludons, which were known to be the joint produe- 
tioB of Mr. Jefferson and. himiielf, and were de-^ 
signed to carry into effect the policy receramendecl 
in Mr. Jefferson's report. Theie^ resolutions dis- 
tinctly assumed the power to Protect American In- 
dustry, and after a long and able debate, they re- 
ceived the sanction of the House. In the coarse 
ef this debate, Mr. Madison ased ihe following 
emphatic language in regard to the preteetien oT 
manufactures : 

" The States that are most advanced in populadon, 
and ripe for manufactures, ought to have their par- 
dcular interests attended to in some degree. Wnile 
these States retained the power of reffulating trade, 
they had the power to protect mnd caem4 suchin^ 
stiiutions* By adopting the present constitution, 
they have thrown the exercise cf this power into Uher 
fkands. T^ey must have done this with the under- 
standing that those interests would not be neglected 
here." 

Without adverting to other recognitions by Presi-^ 
dent Washington of the power and duty of Con- 
gress, to protect domestic industry, I will add but 
a single passage from his last address to Congress, 
on 7Ui December, 1796, in which he says: 

" Congress have repeatedly , and not without suc- 
cess, directed their attention t^the encourngement of 
manufactures. The object is of too much importance, 
not to ensure a continuance of their efforts m every 
way which shall appear eligible." 

Passing over, the administration of the elder 
Adams, which is known to have favesed the same 
policy, I beg leave to invite the attention ef the 
Committee to some evidences of the opinions of 
Mr. Jefferson, the Apostle of Democracy, aittd the 
author of the political dectrinett, by which the op- 
ponents of protection profess to be gnided. Hear 
what the sage of Monticello says, in his second ^ 
Message to Congress on tiie 15 th of December, 
1802! 

*' To cultivate peace and maintnin commerce and 
navigation in all their lawful eniterprises ; to foster 
our fisheries as nurseries ef navi^jsdon, and for the 
nurture of man, uid protect the wmmfaeturesad^]^^^ 
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to our circamstanties; to preserve the faith of the 
nation by an exact discharge of its debts and con> 
trmcts, expend the public money with the same car* 
and economy we would practice with oar own, and 
impose on oar citizens no unnecessary burdens ; !• 
keep in all things within the pale of our oonstitutienal 
powers, and cherish the federal union as the only 
T96k of safety : — ^these, fellow-citizens, are the hmJt- 
mark» by which we are to guide ourselves ia all oar 
proceedings. By oontinuing to make these the rule 
of our acHont we shall endear te our tounti^Men 
£ke irmeprinciplea of their Constitution, and promote 
an union of seotiBient and of action equally auspicioas 
to their happiness and safety/' 

From this extract^ it will be perceived that'lVfr. 
JeifferaQn, in enumerating the "landmarks'' by 
which (his administration was to be guided, as- 
eigne a most premineiit poaition to the duty of 
Protecting Manufactures, 

But this is not all. In 1806. the revenue from 
imposts had increased to such an amount, that 
Mr. Jefferson had ground to believe that there 
would be " ere long an accumalatien of moneys in 
the Treasury, beyond, the instalments of the public 
•debt, which the Government would be permitted 
by contract to pey." In other words, it was ap- 
parent to Mr. Jefferson, that there was about to 
be a surplus in the Treasury, above the waots of 
the Government economically administered. What 
did he recommend in that contingency? A re- 
ductioa of duties* down \» the revenue standard? 
Let the following extract from his Massage of the 
12d of December, 1806, answer those questions: 

** To what other objects shall these surpluses be 
epfwopYiated, and the whole surplus of the impost 
atiar the entire discharge of die public debt T Snail 
we suppress the impost and - give that advantage to 
the foreign over domestic manufactures 7 " 

He proceeds to say that apon some articles the 
impost might be suppressed, but with regard to 
the mass of them, he expresses the belief that the 
-"patriotism'' of the people would '< prefer its 
continuance and applicatiofi to the great purposes 
of public education, roads, rivers, canals, and 
aucn other objects of public improvement as it 
may be thought proper to add to the constitutional 
enumeration ef Federal powers/' 

Thus it will be perceived that Mr. Jeffersoibnot 
^nly recognised the right to Protect Domestic 
Mcmufactures inddentallyyhy just discriminations, 
but that he contended for the doctrine of proteC'^ 
tioti per se, eu a distinct and substantive princi- 
pie ! And to such ai^ extent did he carry his de- 
votion to it, that when the wants of the Govern- 
ment no longer required the money levied by im- 
posts, he was unwilling to reduce the tax, because 
it would withdraw the necessary protection from 
American^ labor, but sought, by an amendment ef 
the constitution, new sources of expenditure, by 
which the surplus should be absorbed! ^ 

But least it might be supposed that this waa a 
mere temporary policy which Mr. Jefferson pro- 
posed to introduce, I will submit one additional 
passage, extracted from his message of the 8th 
November, 1808, aid then leave it to the disciples 
of the Jeffersoaian school of politics toreconcile their 
opposition to the system of protection with the 
solemnly declared opinions of the great author of 
their political creed! In that Message he says : 

** The susi>ension of foreign commerce, prodaoed 
by the injustice of the belliaerent Powers, and the 
consequent losses and sacri^s of our citisens, axe 



subjects of JQSt concern. The situation into which 
we luve thus been forced, has impelled us to apply 
a portion of our industry and capital to internal man- 
ufactures and improvements. The extent of this 
conversion is daily increasing, and little doubt re- 
mains that the establishments formed and .forminr 
will under the auspices of cheaper materials and 
subsistence, the freedom of labor from taxation with 
us, and o^ protecting duties and prohibitions^ h^- 
c»me 0l^manent" 

But will it be said that Mr. Jefferson chanfed. 
his opinions on this subject ? Where is the evi« 
deace of any such change? I maintain that none 
can be produced. On the contrary, we have the 
most coBclusive proof, in his letter to Benjamin 
Austin, in 1816, that his opinions kadbecoBiie 
more and more confirmed in &vor of the doctrinos 
of protection. Mr. Jefferson had, in 1785, in his 
notes on Virginia, expressed some opinions adverse 
to the policy of manufactures in this country. In 
1816, ^when the sutject ef a Protecting Tariff 
was abotit to come before Congress, his opinions 
were much relied on by the opponents of that 
measure; and Mr. Austin addressed a letter to 
him informing him of the fact, and asking an ex* 
pression of his sentiments. The following are ex- 
tracts from Mr. Jefferson's reply, dated 9d^ Janua- 
ry, 1816 : 

" You tell me I am quoted bv those who Wish to 
continue our dependence on England for manufac- 
tures. There was a time when I might have been so 
quoted wfth more candor, But within the thirty 
years which have since elapsed, bow are circum- 
stances changed 7 We were then in peace: our in- 
dependent place smong nations was acknowledged. 
A commerce which enered ^e raw material in ex- 
change for the same material, after receiving the last 
touch ef industry, was worthy of welcome to all na- 
tions. It was expected that those, especially to whom 
manufacturing industry was important, would cherish 
the friendship of such customers, by every favor, and 
particularly euldvate their peace- by everv act of 
justice and friendship. Under this prospect me ques- 
tion seeoMd legitimate, whether, with such an im- 
mensity of unimproved land, courtiiig the hand of hue* 
bandry, the industnr of agriculture, or that of manu- 
factures, would ado most to th^ nadonal wealth." * * 

" This was the state of things in 1785, when the 
Notes on ^Virginia were first published ; when the 
ocean being open to all nations, and* their common 
right in it acknowledged and exercised under regu> 
lations, sanctioned by the assent and usage of alt, it 
was thought that the doubt mi^htclaiai some conside- 
ration. We have since experienced, what wedid not, 
then believe, that there exists both profligacy and 
power enough to exclude us A'om the field of inter* 
change with other nation^ — THAT to bs inoepxmd- 

EHT FOR THE COMFORTS OF LIFE WE MUST FABRI- 
CATE THEM OURSELVES. We most now place the 
manufacturer by the side of the agricultunst. The 
former question is suppressed, or rather assumes a 
new form<--the grand inquiry now is, shall toe make 
otbr own comforts, or go without them at the wiU of 
a foreign nation ? He, therefore, who is now against 
domestic manufacture, must be for reducing us either 
to dependence on that foreign nation, or to be clothed 
in skms, and to live like wild beasu in dens and 
caverns. / am proud to say J am not one of these. 
Experience has uught me that manufaetures ore 
now as necessary to our independence as to our 
comfort I and if these who quote me as of a different 
opinion^ will keep pace with me iu purtiuuing nth 
tM0Sf foreign, where an equivalent ofciomestic ubrie 
eaiJl M obtained, toiihout any regard to difference ^ 
price, it will not be our fault if we do not have a 
supply at home equal to our demand, and wrest that 
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ioeap&n of dittreat from the hand which has »o long 
wantonly violated it." 

W|)o now will ventare toiioubt that Mr^ Jefier- 
fon was an advocate of the doctrine of protection, 
to the falieit extiint I y 

I have thought it incumbent on aae at a Vir* 
ginian, to give this full< exposition of the true 
•pinions of Mr. Jefierson, because I have reason 
to know that they have been much misunderstood 
and misrepresented, even in his own State. 

The sentiments of Mr. Madison, the father of 
^ Constitutien and its wisest expounder, have 
been so frequently expressed ia favor of ih(« principle 
of protection, and are so well known to th» coun- 
try, that I do not think it necessbry to furnish any 
•xtracl» from his nMSsages recommending the suU^ 
ject to the favorable consideration of Congrest. In 
his latter years, when he bad retired from the 
political arena, and'was free from all the distract- 
ing ititerests of public life, he had occason to re 
view the whole subject, and he embodied his mb- 
turad opinions in two letters, addressed to Mr. 
Jos. C. Cabell of Virginia, one dated l^th Septem- 
ber, 1828, and the other 30th October, 1828, 
which contain probably the most clear and conclu- 
siira argument in favor of the power of CongreM 
orer the subject that has ever been submitted to 
the public. ' 

Mr. Monroe 4nd Mr. Ad^ms adopted both theo- 
retically and practically the same construction of 
the Constitution, and recommended and sanctioned 
legislative aets to give effect to the principle of 
Prouctiou in the Tarifb of 1816, 1829, and 1828. 
These sentiments, thus avowed and urged upon 
Congress by all the incumbents of the Executive 
chair, have been promptly respond ed to, m every 
case, by the legislative department df the Govern- 
ment^ and the judicial sanction has al^o been 
afforded, in every form in which the question has 
been presented to the tribunals of the country for 
. adjudication. 

Mr. Calhpun, Mr. Lowndes, General Jackson, 
Mr. Van Buren, and almost every distinguished 
politician of every party have recorded their votes 
in favor of the principle, and in 1816, it found 
.upon the flijor of Congress no champion more able, 
mere ardent, more devoted, than Mr. Calhoun, as 
will plainly appear from the following: extracts 
^ from his speech in 1816 : 

'I Neither agrioulture, manufactures, nor commerce, 
(said Mr. Calhoun,) taken separately, are the cause 
of wealth ; it flows from them combmed, and cannot 
exist without each. The wealth of any siaele nation 
or individual, it is true, may net immediately be de« 
rived from the three, but it always pre-supposes the 
existence of the thiee sources, though de.riv.ed im- 
mediately^ from one or two of them only. . Taken in 
its most enlai ged sense, without commerce, industry 
would have no stimulus { without manufactures, it 
would be withoQt the means ef production ; and 
without agriculture, neither of the others could ex- 
ist ; when separated endrely, and permanently, they 
must perish. War, in this country, produces, tb a 
great extent, that sejparati«*n; and hence the great 
embarrassment that follows in its train. The failure 
of the wealth and resources of the nation necessarily 
inwlves the ruin of its finances, and its currency. It 
is admitted, by the most strenuous advocates on the 
other side, that no country ought to be dependent oa 
another for its means of defence ; that, at least, our 
musket and bayonet our cannon and ball, ought to 
be of domestic manufacture. B ut what is more neces* 
•ary to the defence of a country than its currency and 



finance 7 Circamscribed as our country is, can {heoe^ 
stand the shock of war ? Behold the effect of the 
late war on them! When our manufactures are 

frown to a certain perfection, as they soon will, an- 
er tht foitering care of GovemmerU. we will no 
loojter experience those evils. 7%e farmer will 
find a ready market for his surjAu* produce, and, 
what is of almost equal consequence, a certain and 
cheap supply of all his wants. His prosperity wiH 
diffuse itself to every clabs of the conmi unity." . 

Having described the effect of war upon our in- 
dustry and currency, its obstruction to the expor- 
tation of our bulky articles, while a demand would 
continue for foreign ariicles, to be supplied tbrcugh 
the policy of the enemy or unlawful tra f fi c -ro- 
suiting in a drain of our specie to pay the balr 
ance perpeluaUy accumtUoHag against um, he 
proceeded to ^ay: 

** To this distressing state of things there are two 
remedies, and only two rone in our power imme- 
diately, the other requirins much time and exertion ;. 
but both constituting, in his opinion, the essential 
policy of this country. He meant the navy and do- 
mesttc nvanufactftres. By the former we would 
open t e way to our markets ; by the latter we hrii^ 
them from iiyondthe^oceant and naturalize them tis 
our own soil" 

Having spoken of the effect of the war in giving 
existence to manufactures, and in bringing them 
to some degtee of maturity^ he said : 

'* But it will no doubt bo said, if they are so far 
established, and if the situation of the country is fa- 
vorable to their growth, where is the necessity of 
affordms them protection t It is to put them beyond 
ths rea^ of continiyeney" 

There is but one. other authority tb which I will 
refer as sustaining the constitutioi^ality of the pro- 
tective principle, and I will then pass to the con- 
sideration of another branch of the subject. I 
allude to the Meflsage of President Jackson, to 
Congress, on the 7tb December^ 1830. In that 
paper the whole argument is condensed into the 
narrowest possible limits, and presented with a 
force that cannot be resisted— be says : 

" The power to Impose duties on imports originally 
belonged te the several States. The right to adjust 
these duties, with a view to the eneouraeement ct 
domesdc branches of industry, 'is so completely inci- 
dental to that power, that it is difficult to suppose the 
existence of the one without the other. The States 
bave delegated their whole authority ovw imports 
to the General Government, without limitadon or re* 
striction, saving the very inconsiderable , reservation 
relating to their inspection laws. This authority 
having thus entirely passed from the States, the 
right to exercise itTor tne purpose of protection does 
;iot exist in them ; and, consequently, if it be not pos- 
sessed by the General Gk>vernment, it must be ex- 
tinct. Our political system would tbus present the 
anomaly of a people stripped, of the right to foster 
their own industry, and to couatersct the most selfish 
and deatractive policy which might be adopted by 
foreign nations. . This, surely, cannot be the ease. 
This indispensable power, tlms surrendered by tho- 
Btates, roust be withm the scope of the authority on 
the subject expressly delesated to Congress. In this 
conclusion I am confirmed, as well by the opiuions 
of Presidents WasHiogton, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, who have, each, repeatedly recmnmended 
the exercise of this right unHer the C<mstittttion, as 
by the uniform practice of Congress, the continued 
acquiescence of the States, and the general under- 
standing of die people." 

With this review of the opinions of the Fathen 
of the Republic, and of the reasons upon which 
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they aire foanded, I le«kTe it for.theCoi^inittte aad 
the country Co decide whether I am dpparting frem 
the true principles of the Constitution, in^ g^iving 
mxn support to a measure intehdied primarily to 
raise revenue for theGovemment, and incidentally 
to afford protection to Americati industry^ 

I will proceed; now, Mr. Chairman, to meet 
some of tho more prominent objections to the exer- 
cise of the protective power, drawn from conside- 
rations of expediency. 

.Mtay i^demen have treated this subject as if 
it were a mere sectional question ; a striiggle be- 
tween thd North and South. For my partj I leok 
upon it in a very different aspect. I regard it as a 
.naiionai question^— an American question-<-^ne 
which i^elongs to the whole country. It is true, 
^at there nav be partial and tempohiry inequali- 
ties resultiRg mim the operation ef laws like that 
now before us, as there will be from all human 
laws. But tliey will be but temporary in their 
duration. The country will soon accommodate 
itself to the new condition of affairs, and the gene- 
ral benefits will gready outweigh the partial evils. 
In my opinioh.it will be found, if we take acompre- 
hensive and statesmanlikji View of our whole con- 
federacy, that there is in truth no necessary conflict 
of interest between the North and the South, or 
the East and the West. The very diversities of 
soil — of climate— of population — and of produc- 
tion, which at the first view might be supposed to 
« create antagonist interests, are^ when rightly con* 
- iidered, the most fruitful souroes of strength, and 
union, and" harmony. Providence seems to faav6 
wisely ordained, that as we are separated by the 
broad Atlantic from the eastern hemisphere, we 
should have all the elements of national greatness, 
and wealth, and power within our own borders. 
We have a climate and a soil adapted to every 
constitution — to every production — and to every 
occupation. We have all the elements of national 
prosperity, vegetable and mineral, in the greatest 
abundance ; and all that is necessary for their fall 
development, is a liberal and enlightened system 
of legislation. Who can unrol the map of this^ 
. great confederacy, and cast his eye over its ex- 
tended surface, without feeling emotions of pleasu* e 
and ef pride, mingled with sentiments of gratitude 
to the great Disposer ef events, for the magnifi- 
.'Ceat inheritance which he has been pleased to be- 
stow upon us ! Let him then contemplate, for a 
" moment, the separate and distinctive characteristics 
impressed upon each geographical division, by the 
hand of the Creator himself, and how will these 
sentiments be strengthened and invigorated! Then 
let him reflect upon the mutual relations and de- 
pendence ef each division upon tHe other, and of 
the capacity ef each to minister to the wants of the 
etheis, and how profoundly qiast he be penetrated' 
with a sense of the wisdom, and the beneficence, 
of Him ** whose hands prepared the dry land V* 

If we look to the extreme south, we find a broad 
belt of territory, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Rocky Mountains, which, whilst it yields 
' its rich tributes of sugar and other productions of 
•a tropi-al climate, to supply the wants of more 
.northern regions, famishes to them in return, a 
maiket for their cotton, and breadstuffs, and live 
Stock, and manufactures of every description.^"' 

Advancing a step northward, the broad fields of 
the cotton region are spread before our eyes. 
Hera we see the planter busily employed supplying 



the wants of the sugar coiiotiy, and the gruii 
growing, and grating, and mjuiufiiieturing districts, 
by produciog-tibe raw material, which when worked 
up into> the various fabrics, is to furnish tiiem the 
means of comfort and luxury. In return, he Mr- 
ceives from those districts his sugar, his provisions 
of all descriptions, and the manufactures which are 
esseYitial to his enjeyment. 

Progressing y^ another step toward the Norths 
we behold d^e unlimited resources of the middle 
country and great West, the grain growing and 
grazing region, whose flocVe and herds spread 
over a thousand hUls, and whose fields, surpassing 
Egypt in fertility, can produce' an amount of 
bi^sldstuffs and of the ether ^necessaries of- life, 
which knows no limit but the absence of all iur> 
ther demand. But the farmercrand the graziers 
must be furnished with their sugar, their molasses, 
their cotton, and their manufactures and merchan- 
dize—and where can they look go natarally for 
their supplies^ as to those parts of the country 
which eoos'ume their wheat and c6rft, and pork and 
beef? ' 

Mfhen we turn our eyes to the extreme Nortli, 
we find avcoojstry With a less jgenial, climate, and a 
soil whose . comparative sterility discourages the 
labor of the husbandman. But even this less fa- 
vored region possesies its peculiar advantages.— 
It is blessed with a population hardy, industrious, 
intelligent, and adventurous. Its wealth consists 
in the labor of its citizens; and hence they are 
found to be devote4 to manufactures, to commerce, 
and .to the sea; and whilst they derive their sup- 
plies mainly from' the mere S(»uthem divisions of 
the Union, they repay them wjth the products of 
their manufactories and their fisheries, and by 
merchandize imported frosfi foreign markets. 

These diversities of climate, and soil, and popu- 
lation, necessarily fjroduce diversities of prodao- 
tiou and occupation amongst the inhabitants of 
the various districts. Through them the Supreme 
Ruler has ordained that there shall be a ncUiowxl 
division of labor! The laws- of nature forbid 
that the greu staples ef one district should be 
produced in emother. Thus, theie is no danger of 
rivalry springing up between them — on the con- 
trary, the wants of one are supplied out of the 
abundance of the others. A mutual interchange 
of superfluities naturally takes place, and thus a 
commercial intercourse is generated, beneficial to 
all ; and as if it had been the design of Heaven te 
facilitate this profitable exchaqge of commodities, 
we see the Father of Rivers commencing his 
cour»e near the Northern boundary of the Union, 
flbwmg thence nearly due South, through the heart 
of all the grand divisions to the Gulf of Mexico, 
bisecting this vast Continent, and furnishing a 
channel of cemmfrcial intercourse between the 
various districts, unequaled upon the face of the 
globe, in extent and excellence, and binding them 
all together by ties of interest, as broad, as deep, 
and as strcmg, as the current with which his mighty 
volume of waters rolls onward to^he ocean ! 

When we undertake to legislate for a country 
like this, we should look at it as a wkolCf and not 
confine our views to mere local or sectional inte- 
rests. We should indulge a catholic spirit— a 
spirit of enlarged patriotism, which can embrace 
in its grasp the whole Confederacy, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Sabine. We should look at the 
great interests of the nation, not as something eep^ 
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artUe and HaHnct from each other, bat at consti- 
t«tio||^ parts of a grand syatom— iBtimaialy con- 
neeted togothei^— wiioly fitted to eacb otbei^— and 
wlien properly brought into action, working har> 
mooionsly together^ and mntuiJly givii^ and te- 
oeaving nutriment and support. 

Wlwn I have suffered my nnod to be loet in the 
contemplation of the wide extent of our Coafede- 
raoy« with its members reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Rocky Mountaias-^with its rivers and lakes, 
and caaala and railroads, and other channels of in- 
tetaal communication, penetrating into every part 
of it, I have almost imagined it to be some vast 
animal organisation, whose life-blood, snpplied by 
agricukute and manufactures^ is thrown eut from 
the great centre of the system in New-York, and 
transmitted through the various arteries of com- 
mercial intercourse, difiiising health, and vigor, 
and vitality, to its remotest extremities.' Let us 
^n hear no mere, Mr. Chairman, of local inte- 
rests upon this subject; let us remember that the 
prosperty of the nation is made up of the pros- 
perity of its parts. Let us recollect that the. cot- 
ton grower is interested ia the manufactures of 
the North, and that the manufacturer of the North 
is interested in the growth of cotton in the South ; 
and that the prosperity of both is, in turn, inti- 
mately connected with the welfare of the grain 
growing and sugar districts. For of what use is 
it to eiSier district to have a large surplus of its 
producu, if the other districts have nothing to 



give in exchange for it 7 Of what avail is it to 
have merchandize, if there is no maiket for it f 

Bat if gentlemen, discarding these enlaiged oiid 
American views of the subject, will insist upon 
treating Uiis quesdon as a seetional one, how e ve r 
unwilling I may be so to regard it, I shall not 
shrink from th* discassioa of it in that aspect. I 
must be -pardoned, however, if, befere I entOT 
upon the argument, I require that the proper par- 
ties to the controversy shall be presented to the 
country. I cannot consent that ihos shall be treated 
as a quesdon between Massachusetts and South 
Carolina—nor between New England and the ex*- 
treme South— nor yet between the manufacturers 
and the cotton growers. I insist that if there is t» 
be a secdonal division, the middle country and liia 
west — the grain growing and grazing and tobaoe* 
districts, .shall have their appropriate position «<• 
signed to them. I have the honor to represent a 
district situated in the heart of Virginia, which 
has a deep interest in this quesdon, and I claia^ 
that it shall be heard by its Kepresentative, befixe 
judgement is pronounced. 

What thea is the natural position of my district 
in regard to this question? This inquiry will be 
best answered by ascertuning the amount and cbar- 
acter of its productions, and I have accordingly 
prepared from the official returns the following talK 
ular statement of the principal staples which are 
cultivated by my constituents : 



SUOutical Table exhihUing tome t^fihe Fraduett of the 17 th Congresnonal DisiHet of Virgimim. 
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Coaaty 

abridge 

Botetoert 

BoaDolie 

lloateodwry 

Floyd ^ 

Amglbuiy 

HsUofPolssU .M..,.. 

ToUl I 



Wheat 



384,332 

263,756 

197,282 

140M6 

106,258 

28,889 

2S.440 

23,048 



Gem. 



384,408 
504,646 
296,707 
181,534 

70i828 
72,018 

1,104,5211 1.798,895 



Bye. 



92,227 
69,566 
21,971 
18,586 
21,093 
13,435 
9,142 
8,«70 



249.440 



Oats. 



244.889 

24B,(Ai 

185,016 

98,246 

144365 

77,073 

oB,ooO 

40,085 



1.097,552 



Tobaceo 



298,755 
707,885 
5B9;273 
241,275 
17,579 
42,500 



1.902,297 



Uortes 

and 

Males. 




27,458 



Neat 
Cattle 



13,452 
9,231 
5,337 
9,635 
2,686 
7,355 
3.460 



Sheep. 



71,635 



19,660 

19,821 

13,254 

6,087 

13.439 

3.647 

8/118 

4|826 



89452 



Hof?«- 



32.445 
26.391 

10.681 
16,834 

4,578 
12.555 

«,876 



129,748 



Cast 

Irea. 



I 



1A» 
M17 
1,441 



Bar 
Irait 

161 

410 
125 



TOO 



4,356 



986^ 



From this table it clearly appears, that though 
my constituents cultivate tobacco to #me extent, 
tbeir great staples are wheat, rye,' In<lian com, 
o ats, hogs, neat cattle, sheep, horsps and mules. 
These are the principal articles which they raise 
r market. They are therefore interested in ob- 
taining for these articles the highest possible 
price. ' How is this to be effected 7 It is a well 
setded principle that it is the relation between the 
supply and the demand which regulates the price 
of every article. If the demand be large f and the 
9Upjdy email, the price will be high ; and on the 
other hand, if the demand be emails and the*««p- 
ply large, the price will be low. No one will ven- 
ture to dispute these propositions. Let us now 
give them a practical application. My constitu* 
ents are interested in having the demand for their 
commodities as great as possible — or to state the 
proposition in another form, they are interested in 
having as many consumers and as few producers 
of their staples as possible. Hew is this effected? 
Obviously, by inducing the jeople of the North, 
vriio are engaged in the sanSe occupation, to turn 
their attention to other branches of business, such 
Bs manufactures, commerce and navigation; for 
thereby we ao^ >f their competition 

as prodiw m as custdlners, to 



buy and consume our productions. This simple 
view of tiie case shows very clearly where our in- 
terest lies. 

Now let us look for a moment at the interest of 
the cotton planting States, and see bow far it coin- 
cides with that of Western Virginia. From th» 
statistical tables furnished to us from the Depart- 
ment of State, I find that my district alone pro- 
duces considerably more wheat than the whole 
State of South Carolina, and within a fraction of 
as much as the four States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Arkansas taken together.— 
The following table shows the whole amount pro- 
duced in each of those States : 

South Carolina 968,000 bush. Wheat. 

Alabama 828,952 do. 

Mississippi 196,626 do. 

Louisiana...... 60 do. 

Arkansas , 105,878 do. 



Whole am't of 4 last named 1,130,616 

These States, it is apparent, are obliged to buy 
their supplies of breadstuflb ; and we knov^ that 
they are also dependent on the Western and Mid- 
dle States for their beef and pork, and horses and 
mules, and various other articles, which cannot 
well be raised in the Southern country. As th^ 
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xetten planter is compelled to purchase these arti* 
dest be is of course interested to get theta o^ lov> 
as possible. He, therefore, wiU wish to s^e as 
large a supply and as gixiaU a demand for them as 
peflsible— or, in other words, it is his interest to 
haye as many producers and as few eonsumers as 
he can. He will naturally wish, therefore, to> see 
the manufactories brdken down, and the popala- 
ti^ ef the Tlorth devoted to a^cultural pursuits, 
so a« to Qome into coropotition wiiji us,^ and brin^. 
down the price of the products ef our f^rms. — 
^Suppose, for a moment, that the eight hundred 
thousand people new engaged in the raunafacto- 
ries were suddenly te cease their operation^ and 
to Jsecfome farmers, what would be the oonse- 
'quence 7 Would it not cause a complete prostra- 
tion of the faroiing interests ? The effects ob 
prices would be roost disastrous in two ways — ^for 
the farmers would have not only to meet the com- 
^tition of these 800i,000 pioducers, but they 
would lose them as consumers. But how, would 
tlMa operate on the cotton interest? It would 
have exactly the opposite effect. It would enable | 
the planted to buy his supplies at the lowest pod- 
^ble rate. Thus it is apparent that, if we look at 
this matter as a sectional question, without regard 
to more ezpaiided^ and statesmanlike considera- 
tions, the interest of the cotton planter on the one 
hand, and df the farmer and grazier on the other, 
sure directly opposed — the one being the seller and 
the other die buyer of particular con^edltieSf 

If theki, Mr. Chairman, this subject of the Ta- 
riff is to be treated as a question between the North 
«nd the Sout^, it is plain that the interests of my 
constituents are much more strongly allied tothese 
-of the North than the Sovtk, The same remark 
is applicable, in its fullest es^tent, to every othier 
district of Western Virginia, and te many, if not 
to all parts of the Eastern division of the State. 
It will not, therefore, be a matter of surprise to 
any me, if, in case the question assumes that as- 
pecty I am found co-operating with the Hepresent- 
atives of other grain-growing .and grazing districts, 
in endeavoring to foster the intere^U uf the far- 
mer, by preserving and enlarging the home market. 

There are many consideradons in support of the 
principles of this bill which I had proposed t-o sub- 
mit to the Committee, if I had obtained the floor 
in an earlier stage of the debate. But as other 

fmtlemen ha^e anticipated me in regard to them, 
^hall forbear from repeating them, and proceed 
to examine some of the arguments which have 
been urged by gentlemen en the opposite side of 
thequestion. 

Among other things, we are told that a Tariff 
will tend to raise the price of merohandize, and 
therf by impose a burthen on the farmers and oth- 
ers who consume it. This is, to some extent true, 
hot do not the farmers receive an equivalent fdr 
this burthen, in the blessings ef a Government 
which protects them in the fiill enjoyment of the 
rights ef person and property, and in th^ increased i 
]^ce of the productions of their labor 7 What is 
the proportion between the ouday of the farmer 
for articles which are subject to duty, and the 
whole amount of the salos of his crop? Suppose 
it to be one-half; if he pays ten per cent, addi- 
tioBal price for his goods, and receives from the 
improved hom^ market but five per cent, increase 
on the price of what he has to sell, is it not plain 
<hat he is fully compensated? But this is not the 



only advantage te the farmer. He is benefitted 
not only 4n his income, but his capital is also 
gready augmented in vedue. Let me illustrate 
this idea by an example. A farmer raises on his 
land 1,000 bushels of wheat, which in the present 
coiidition of the coantry i» worth 90 cents per 
bushel, or $900 ill the segregate. Let us then 
suppose that, by the passage of thd Tariff bill and 
die consequent improvement in the home market, 
the value of wheat is Increased to ten cents per 
bushel, what are the benefits which will accrue to 
the farmer ?■ In the first place be receives the ten 
cents per^ bushel which is eqUal to an addition of 
$100 to his income, and in the next place the value 
of his land, ^which is his capital, is greatly en- 
hanced. The amount of this enhancement may be 
estimated by treating the $100 as the additional an- 
nual profit arising firom it ; and as $ iOO is theamouSnt 
which a capital of $1,666 66 would yield at six per 
cent, we will net be far^ out of die way if we as- 
some that sum to be the measure^ of the increased 
value of the land. If i the owner wished to sell or 
to lease it, would he not require a much larger 
price or rent, if its annual proceeds were worth 
$1,000^ than if .they were worth but $900? 

But there is another consideration connected 
with this branch of the subject which must not be 
overlooked. The dudes on merchandize fall prin- 
cipally on articles which are not inditpemable; 
and are paid by the wealthier classes^ The man 
who wears fine 4»road cloths, and dresses his wife 
and daughters in silks and velvets, and walks en 
rich Turkey or Brussels carpets^ and drinks his 
cosdy wines, pays hundreds of dollars, whilst the far- 
merinthe country who owns property of equal value, 
does not choose to indulge in such extravagant but 
tastes, pays comparatively nothing. This is a 
matter which every man can regulate for himself, 
and if he thinks proper to purchase the ardcles 
which are subject to taxation, he incurs the tait 
voluntarily, and has no one to blame but himself. 

But it is said that many of the ardcles subject 
to duty are indispensable to the comfort of a fam- 
ily. This is true. But does any gendeman pre- 
tend that the Government can be supported with- 
out money ? We must raise revenue from some 
quarter, and the true question is, not one of taxa- 
tion or no taxation, but whether we will have the 
revenue collected indirectly by duties on foreijg[n 
goods, or by direct taxes and excise t on our 
lands and workshops ! , 

But let us examine the operation of the duty 
upon some few ardcles, which are indispensable^ 
and see how wisely the system is adjusted to con^ 
£er a benefit on the farmer, by way of compensa- 
don for the burthen which it imposes* Tlie first 
that I will mention is the duty on foreign wool and 
woolens* These are indispensable ardcles, and 
the tax on them is a burthen to the farmer. But 
does not this tax, at the same time, have th^ effect 
of increasing the value of the Wool which he shears 
from' his own fiecks, and is he not thereby, in 
many instances, more than compensated ? But it 
is thought to be very hard that iron and salt, 
which enter into the consumption of the poorer 
classes, should be subject to duty. Here, agpdn^ 
those who make the objection, overlook the fact 
that the iron works and the salt furnaces bring 
large sums of money into the country, and supply 
extensive markets to the farmers, which frequendy 
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repfty tbem ati hundred fold for the very «inall in* 
crease in the price of their aalt and iron. 

Let us leok at the provi.sions of the {^resent bill, 
and see what additional burthens they impose upon 
a farmer, who. aanaally consumes 100 pounds of 
iron and six bushels of salt. The duty upen bar 
iron, prior to the 1st of January last, was $21 per 
ton, or about ninety-four c^nts per 100 lbs., and 
the duty on salt about 4^ cents per bushel. Under 
the present bill, the dmy upon jbar iron is $27 50 1 



dental protection, but not to prohibition. We 
should carefully examine into the exact coaditioa 
and vaunts ef every interest, and we sbouKl extend 
to all, as far as we cav, the fostering aid of a pa- 
rental government. But we should have no pet 
interelsU, Equal protection should be given to 
all. How is this equality to be attained ? Is it 
by an uniform ad valorem duty in ^11 cases t 
Certainly not, for~^t would produce the very 
inequality which you are seeking to avoid. One 



per ton, or about $1 22 per 100 lbs., and the duty manufacture may have arrived at a high degree of 
1. 1. -!_L. __ . L_ I. t- 1 . , .1 perfection, and may be able to enter into competi- 

tion with the fabrics of ether nations, without any 
aid from legitlation, whilst another, being in ita 
in&ncy,, may require the most careful protectien. 
A duty of <(Sn per cent, ad valorem would exclmle 
foreign cottons from your ntarkets, whilst a duty 
of twenty per cent, would not aiTord adequate pro^ 
tection to your woelens. It is the provitice of the 
statefsman to obtaia precise information in regard 
to all these interests, 9nd to adapt hisiegislatioir 
to the varying circumstances and condition of the 
country. If he should find that Great Britain, bv 
her superior machinery, greater skill, latter capi- 
tal and cheaper labor, has an advantage over our 
manufacturers of 30 per ceat. in woolens, of 20^ 
per cenr. in iron, and of 10 per cent, in cottons, is 
it not~ obvious that an uniform ad valorem duty on 
these articles would have a most unequal opera- 
tion 7 

In such a case it would seem to me, that equal- 
ity and justice would require that the Protection 
should b(B proportioned to the wants of the various 
branches of m&nufacture, and that the. duties en 
the articles named shcAld be laid at 30, 20, and 
10 per cent, respectively, instead of being uni- 
farm. Then competitien would ensue — the inge- 
nuity of both nations would be taxed to find out 
new and cheaper modes of manufacture, and in a«. 



upon salt is eight cents per bushel ; so that, in the 
worst aspect you can vi^w it, the increased tax 
which the farmer pays on his 100 lbs of iron is 
28 cents, and on his six bushels of salt 21 cents, 
making the ajsgr«»gate of 49 ceQts per annum I And 
to compensate for this, he has the advantagrs of 
the withdrawal of the labor of thousands of opera- 
tives from raising the very articles which come 
into competition with. his own, and of the market 
which they will furnish for his produce. 

But I deny that the proposition is universally 
true, that the price of articles is n^^cessarily en- 
hanced, by laying an increased duty on them.— 
The effect of the increased duty is to enhance the 
price for a time, but it eventually stimulates our 
own citizens to engage in the manufacture of the 
protected articles; and experience, Which is better 
than all reasoning, has shewn that in almost every 
instance, an increased dutyhaa'f in the end, b^en 
followed by a diminished price. Let us take,, by 
way of illustration, the articles of coarse cotton 
cloths and nails, omitting many others which have 
been already referred to in this debate About 
the close of the last war with England,, the most 
indifferent imported cottons were worth from 17 
to 20 cents per yard. The Tariff of 1816 imposed 
a heavy protecting' duty on them, wbicfa^ has been' 
continued to tjbe present time, and which induced 
our citis^OPS to Qnter into the manufacture, and 
now a better article can be h&d for from 6 to 8 
cents per yard. 

But the most conclusive evidence of the fallacy 
of the notion, that every duty upon an article ot 
importation produces an increase of its price, equal 
to the additional duty, is found in the article of 
nails. ^aiU were, until very rocenrly, subject to 
a duty of five cents per pound, and of course, if 
the doctrine, which I have stated, was correct^we 
should expect to find the price of nails equal to 
the cost in the foreign market-'the cost of freight 
and insurance^— the ptofit of the importer, and the 
amount of the duty ; but to the utter coafusi.on of 
the supporters of that doctrine, the prices current 
exhibit the fact, that whilst the duty continued, 
nails could be bought for 4^ cents per pound, or 
less than the amount of the duty ! The, fallacy of 
the reasoning of those who contend that an addi- 
tional duty necessarily produces an increased price, 
consists in an utter disregard of the most impor- 
tant fact, that a protective dut^, instead of creat- 
ing a. monopoly \n favor of the home manufac- 
turer t tends to destroy the foreign monopoly by 
stimulating domestic competition ! 

But I am admonished by the rapid flight of 
time, not to dwell too long upon this topic. I 
will take this occasion, however, to state in a ver\ 
fern words, my idea of the general principles 
which should govern us in the arrangement of our 
system of imposts. In my opinion, our dutiep 
should be laid with a view to revenue and to tnci- 



few years, . the price of the article would be- 
brou ht down to the lowest point at which it donldh 
be aflf/rdedi .. 

But suppose that, instead of thus graduating* 
yeur duties, you Were to adopt the principle of my 
Southern friends, ^nd impose a uniform duty of 2&< 
per cent., you would exclude the foreign cottons 
altogether, and thus give the home manufacturer 
a monopoly. You would place the iron manufac- 
turer upon a fair ground of competition with the 
foreign producer; and you would afford noPreteo- 
tioB to the woolen manufacturer, who would be 
compelled to discontinue the business, and leave 
it to be monopolized by Great Britain ! And thu«, 
instead of destroying one monopoly, you would 
estahlith two t . ^ 

I will now leave this branch of the sitbject, and 
proceed to consider the great argument against a 
Tariff, which has been urjg^ed through all time, and 
has been put forth in every modification, by various 
gentlemen in this debate. I alludo to the allega- 
tion, that every duty laid Upon an inoported arti« 
cle operates as a tax upon the consumer for the 
benefit of the domestic manufacturer . 

I have already bad occasion to show that this 
proposition rests, to some extent, upon an unsound 
hasid, by exhibiting facts to prove, in the first 
place, that it is not true, in all cases, that an in- 
creased duty causes an increased price ; arid se- 
condly, that if it does, such increase is not equal 
to the enhancement of duty. But there are other 
views ef the subject, to which I invite the atten- 
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ti«n of the Conmittee. If it b« trae, that ever^r 
i»iy or tax which is imposed v^oti aa article of 
marchandise, either in its r^w state or in. its pro 
gress through the variotis i^tajjies ef manufacture, 
er in the form of an impost duty, constitutes an 
addiiion to its price, which must be paid by the 
person who bays and consumes it, dees it not fol> 
low, by parity of reasoning, that every bounty 
granted upon an article of merchandisBe, at 8i|iy 
time up to the period of its consuinptien, must 
tend to eUminisk, to that extent, the price to be 

Said by tbe consumer? Or, to state the proposi- 
on in a more condensed form, if every teix on an 
article is a burthen to the consumer, is hot the 
correlative proposition equally trae, that every 
bounty upon an article is a ben^ to the con^ 
sumer? No gentleman wiH pifetend to deny that 
the second branch of the propositidn is an inevita- 
ble deduction from the first-^ut to what conse- 
qoecces does this lead as ? It proves that all the | 
bounties which England gives upon her exported 
glass and other articles, which are the subjectii of 
bounty under her laws, are li'^t JbejieJUt conferred 
on htr glaa$ manufaeturet, 4»c., but mertgraiu' 
iHes to the American consumers I It proves, 
also, that our whole system of drawbacks and,1fish> 
ing bounties is radically wrong, and instead of 
benefiting our own citizens, whose interests they 
were intended to promote, amount in eir<Hft to do' 
nations to strangers ! Yet every intelligent man 
knows thai such resulce do not ensue, and hence 
we are authorized to infer that the theory of the 
gentlemen. must be unsound. 

But I propose ^to subject this theery te another 
simple prac ical test. Its advocates say that the 
consumer pays all the taxes impoied upon an ar- 
ticle of merchandize, because the tax becomes in- 
corporated into the price of the article, and con- 
•tituteg part and parcel of it; and, consequently, 
be who buys the article and consumes it, pays the 
tax as welt as the cost of production) and the other 
elements which, }n the aggregate, make up the 
price. If. this be true,- 1 presume it will be con- 
ceded that it is a matter of indifference when the 
tax is laid, where it is laid, or how it is laid. It 
may be laid upon tbe rOiW material or upon the 
fabric. It may be laid as an excise duty^, or an 
export duty, in England ; or it may be laid as an 
impost duty in one of our ports ; provided the 
amount is the same, it makes no difference to th« 
consumer; he has to pay it at any rate, and- it is a 
matter of no concern to bin wke gets the benefit 
of it. Now, if this preposition be true in. regard, 
to goods imported into this country, there can be 
no good reason why it should not be equally tra^ 
in regard to articles exported from it. The prin- 
ciple is the same, and the inversion of the course 
of trade cannot affect it. I then submit it to the 
advocates of that doctrine to inform this Commit- 
tee what i» to prevent this Government, by a very 
alight change in, its fundamental law aad commer- 
cial policy, from levying all its expenses upon citi* 
sens of foreign countries.^ Suppose that, by : A 
amendment of our Constitution, we should au- 
lliorize Congress to lay export dutieSf and that in 
pursuance of that authority our Government should 
impose export duties upon those articles which 
Europe can obrain no where else, s jch as cotton, 
tobacco and flour, taking care not to lay them so 
liigh as to be prohibitory ; according to the doc- 
trine of Sonthera gentlemen, these duties would 



all fall upon the consumers of the articles in Eu- 
rope, and thus we could saddle 4ihe expenses of 
ear Government up6n fioreign nationa, and relieve 
our oWn people from taxation altogether! The 
producers of cotton and tobacco and flour surely 
could not object to such a tax ! . They would not 
have a dollar of it to pay, for, according to their 
dwn doctrine,' it would only tend to enhance the 
price in the fbreign market, and the ccmsumer 
would have it all to pay! But suppose such a 
measure were gravely submitted for the considera- 
tion of Congress, do'^you think Southern gentle- 
men would agree to it? This would bring their 
faith in their theories to a practical test ; and I 
think I hazard but little in saying they would re- 
ject tbe proposition with scorn. Yes, sir, bi|Chly 
as they prize th6 blessings of this Union, they 
would sooner fee it sundesed forever than subimt 
to such an imposition ! 

But the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Pickens) %as taken oecasien, in 
the course of his remarks, to repudiate, or rather 
to qualify this favorite doctrine of his friends. He 
now admits that the whoU duty is not paid by the 
consumer, but contends th^t it is cqtially divided 
between the producer and consumer. Is the. prop- 
oil ion t ue in this modified form? If it is, we 
have only to adapt our legislation to it, and by a 
judicious artangemeut of our revenue systeni we 
oah coUeet one half of the Expenses of Govern-* 
ment from foreii;ners by export duties, and the 
other half by import, and not a dollar need be 
drawn from the pockets of our owa people ! 

But I cannot leave this point without invoking 
the attention of those gentlemen who have exr 
pressed a preference for a system of direct taxa- 
tion over the impost system, to the important con- 
cession in favor of the latter which is contained in 
the proposition of the eentleman from South Car- 
olina, Mr. Pickens. Whilst everyone must ad- 
mit that direct taxation falls exclusively on our 
own eitizenst he admits that one half of all the 
taxes levied indirectly by a system of imposts is 
paid hy foreigners I . When these gentleipen bring 
forward their project for direct taxation as a sub- 
stitute for ih6 Impost system, the only question, 
according to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
for the people to decide will be, whether they pre- 
fer to bear the whole er the half of the taxadoa 
necessary for the support of Government ! 

In my judgement, Mr. Chairman, there can le 
no fixed rule for estimating the relative propor- 
tion of the duty which is paid by the producer and 
I he consumer. It depends upon, and is controlled 
by, a variety of circumstances which itre ilactuat- 
ini^ in their character. Th^ i;eIation between the 
supply and demand exercises a most impc^rtant in- 
flaence over it. ' If there be a small demand and a 
large supply ^ the mat ket will be glutted, and the 
prodt^eer must reduce his price so as to lose the 
nmount of the increased duty. But if the . supply 
be small and the demand great, then ^^ producer 
may exact a higher price, so as to cover the in- 
creased duty. The truth of these propositions is 
very clearly illustrated by a reference to oar coffee 
trade. At the Extra, Session of tbe present Con- 
gress, a hill passed the House of Representatives 
imposing a duty of two cents per pound upon cof- 
fee, and when the news reached Rio Janeiro the 
price of coffee immediately declined two cents p«r 
pound. The reason of this was that there was a 
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m large supply on handy and the holden vrete 
obliged to take what they could get for it, and 
Bubmit to the loss of the amount o^ the anticipa- 
ted duty. But supposOi en the oiher hand,^ there 
had been a $mall sapply, is it not obtious that the 
holden of cofifee might have exacted two cents in 
addition to the former price, so as to meet the 
aew duty? It may not be amiss, whilst I am on 
this point, to advert to another fact comieeted with 
the coffee trade. Some years ago Congress re- 
moved the duty upon toffee altogether, aad what 
was the result? The increased demand thereby 
created kept up the price to the old standard, snd 
OHr citizens were deprived of the benefit of the 
tax without receiving any equivalent advantage.— 
The withdrawal of this tax was therefore a bounty 
to the producer. If, on the other hand, the tax 
had been imposed at the Extra Session, it would 
have fallen, as the facts which I have mentioned 
clearly prove, etitireiy'an the producer y for tlie de- 
cline in thb foreign value was exactly equal to the 
anticipated duty, and we should have received the 
tax and paid no more for our coffee. . 

But we are told , by the opponents of this bil 
that the system of imposts operates unequmlly, 
and confers exclusive benefits upon some portions 
of the Union at the expense ef others. This is a 
grave charge, and one which merits profound in- 
vestigation ; for I hold it te be the duty of the 
Govemmenit to look with ao impartial eye to the 
interests of the whole country. I have, theiefeie, 
felt called onto hestow much eare in the examina- 
tion of the practical operation of our whole reve- 
nue system, and of our commercial^ relations, upon 
«all the different sections and interests of the Uniesr 
The result of that investigation, is a thorough con- 
viction that a variety of circumstances^ have con- 
spired to give to (be cotton growing States most 
Important advantages over ether divisions of thet 
confederacy. Their Representatives are by no 
means insensible of tbie fact, as is evident firem 
the tenacity witib which they adhere to them. And 
if we sift the subject to the bottoin, it will be 
found tbpt, whilst South Carolina is so eloquent, 
through her Representatives, en this floor, in de- 
nouncing exclusive advantages a^d partial bene' 
fits, she is herself in the full fruition of them ! 
and however unconscious her champions nay be of 
4he fact, I apprehend that their zeal in opposition 
to this bill is not a little stimulated by the a^ppre- 
hensieu that it may have an unfavorable influence 
on her exclusive privileges, and diminish the jpe- 
culiar protection which is now offered to her in- 
terests. Strange as the proposition may se^m to 
Southern gentlemen, I maintain that no Tariff |»ill 
which has ever passed has conferred^ an amount of 
protection and of partial benefit •n the North f 
equal te that which, under our present commercial 
•ystem, is enjoyetd by the South ; and I will pro- 
ceed at once to prove it. 

In pursuing the investigation of this topic, it is 
necessary te have a distinct understanding of the 
mearing which is to be attached to the term Pro- 
UHion, I mean by it, not merely the encourage- 
ment and aid which any branch of industry re* 
ceives from our own laws and our own commer- 
cial regulations, but also the advantages which it 
derives from foreign legislation and foreign pel- 
icy. A benefit may be conferred, or an injury in- 
flicted, up«n any ef our great interests, just as 
effectually by an act ef the British Parliament, or 



by an order in Council, as by a law of Congress. 
Ii^ order, then, to have a correct idea of the true 
condition of any of our great interests, we moat 
examine all their relations. We must look abroad 
as well as at home ; for we woald have a very insr 
perfect knowl^ge of the actual state ef affaire if 
^e confined our views to our ovm legislation, with- 
out regard to that ef other natioiu. 

What, then, is. the present policy of Great Brit- 
ain in regard to the various interests of our Cmt- 
federacy, and what are the effects of that policy 
on them ? It requires but a very superficial cz* 
amination to show that, in regard to most of them, 
her interests aad her policy are directly opposed 
to ours. The principal interests of Grreat Britsdn 
are her eemmerciaTand navigating, manufacture 
^^t agricultural, and colonial interests, and her 
system of policy is carefully adapted to the pro- 
motion and encouragement of al) of them, by im- 
posing onerous duties, restrictidns, and prohibi- 
tions intended to prevent the cempetitien ef simi* 
lar interests of other countriea with these of b^ 
own subjects. It is not my purpi^e, Mr. Chair* 
man, to enter inta a discussion ef the wisdom tnr 
justice of that poliey. All that J. propose is, to 
examine briefly the effects of it upon the different 
sections of oar Confederacy. 

Oar commercial, navigating, and manufacturing 
interests belong generally to the North and East ; 
and hence the restrictive measures of Great Brit* 
aia, which are designed to promote her commer- 
cial, navigating, and manufacturing ^interests, ieXL 
prinfcipally, upon our Northern and Eastern 
States. 

The great agricultural districts of the United 
States lie in the Middle and Western States, and 
hdnce the burthens of the English Com Laws, and 
other measures) intended to sustain her own agri- 
culture, are felt most severely by the people ef the 
Middle and Western States. 

The sugar interest of the United States is lim- 
ited to the single State of Louisiana, and, as ane- 
cessary consequence, that State is more injuriously 
affected than any ether by the duties and restrict 
tioBs which Great Britain has esublished for thd 
protection of the sugars of her own colonies. 

It thus, appears plainly, that in regard to all 
these branches of our national industry, England 
has interests which are adverse to ours, amd that 
those interests have induced her to adopt a system 
of policy which is in a high degree injurious to 
the prosperity of the United States. 

But there is one great staple of our country 
which, for the present et least, stands in a difierenC 
relation to^ the interests of England, and hence we 
perceive that her poUcy in regard to it is exactly 
the reverse «^ what I have shown it to be in refer* 
ence to all others. I refer to the ardole of cot* 
ton. That does not come at present into competi- 
tion with any English interest Great Britain has 
not yet perfected the. establishment ok a cotton in- 
terest of -her own in India, and she is not ready 
therefore to bring her restrictive system to beer 
upon ours. It is obvious, , however, from all the 
signs of the times, that this exception from her 
general policy, which she makes in favor of cot- 
ton, will be of short duration ; for I perceive from 
a table which has been published in most of the 
newspapers, that the amount ef East India cottom 
imported into England in the first sixteen weeks 
of the year 1841, was 46,289 bales, and for the 
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oorretpondisf^ period of the present year the] 
mmoiukt was 92,688 bales, being an increase of 
more than 160 percent., whilst the increase upon 
the importations from America was but 15 per 
cent. For the present, however, our cotton is es- 
■ential to the prosperity of her manufactures, and 
heoce she snakes a rirtue of necessity, and reoeiyes 
it subject te a very small duty. 

Havini^ tfaus taken this review of the British 
policy, £ ask what is the effeot of it apon the va- 
rious interests of our nation ? Is it not to oppress 
the industry of the Northern, Middle, Western 
and extreme Setithern States, with heavy burdens, 
and te cooler peculiar benefits upon ^e cotton 



the interference of her cidxens in the Canadian 
disturbances, wf re to make a discrimination in her 
commercial policy, against the trade. from New- 
York, would this totion submit to it ? Or sup- 
p<i8e that England were to hold this language to 
Mississippi: '*You have repudiated your State 
debts, and until you make provision for their pay- 
ment, we shall levy a discriminating duty on idl 
cotton grown in Mississippi, to raise a fund to pay 
the interest to your creditors !" Would not every 
soa pf that gallant State be ready te shed the last 
drop of his blood,^ before he would submit to such 
an asBumpUoB of power by England t Would 
she not at once invoke the aid of the national arm 



growing States ? Doed not the cotton interest, || ta redress the injury dene to her citizens by such 
under the eKisting commercial regulations, between B an odious regulation? Yet, I ask gentlemen, if 
this country and England, possess exclusive privi- 1 the policy of Great Britain does not novf cieate a 
leges? Docs not the product of that region find n discrimination against the products ef three-fourths 
a hearty wslceme in the British ports, whilst those i of the States, in favor of the other fourth, just as 
of every other part of the Union are met with re- 1 effectually as if her laws had been framed to pro- 
striotions, exactions, and prohibitions? If this be Q duce the result? It matters not what the motive 



not an exclusive privilege, will gentlemen tell me 
what constitutes one? Is it not a preference 
given to the productions of one part of our country 
ever those of all others? And are we tamely to 
acquiesce in diis policy of a foreign nation ? Sup 
pose that sach an unjust advantage had been se- 
cured to one part of the Union over the others, by 
a treaty stipulation, op by our own legislation, 
would the country submit to it? No, sir! A 
fiamn of indignation would pervade the nation 
from one end to the other ! The whole land would 
resound with denunciations of the injustice and 
iniquity of such partial legislation, and ** repeal 
or revoltUi^* would be the battle cry of an in- 
censed people! 

And yet, because this result is produced by a 
foreign government, to promote its own interests, 
we are told in effect, that it is our duty to submit 
te the unequal operation of the laws of England i 
What, sir, is the argument of the South to Uidtice 
the other sections of the Union to bow their necks 
to the yoke? When stripped of all its specious 
disguises, it amounts to nothing more nor less than 
this: *'If our Government should impose duties 



buy our cotton! We must therefore insist that 
the Northern, and Middle, and Western States 



may be, the effects are the same, and our duty to 
guard against those effects is not the less impera- 
tive, because they may not have proceeded from an 
unfriendly feeling. 

Bttt there is one ether form in which I wish to 
present this subject to my friends from the SouUi. 
Every gentleman upon this floor has, no doubt, had 
occasion to adviert to (he course of the English 
Government for many years past, in regard to the 
subject of slavery and the slave-trade ; and there 
are but few who have not been filled with disgust 
at the hypocrisy and insincerity by which it has 
been narked. We all know that England intro- 
duced slavery into the United States, and that her 
refusal to aid in suppressing it was one of tho . 
wrongs which impelled this country to a declara- 
tion of independence. She wanted the slaves 
here for the interests of her commerce and manu- 
&ctures. She wanted them te produce the raw 
material, and to supply a market for her fabrics. 
She also encouraged the introduction of slaves into 
South America, and aetually entered into a c^on- 
traet by which she obtained the monopoly of the 
slave trade to Brazil. Thi* also was done to pro- 



oa English merchandize, England will no longer mote her commercial inteirests. Recently, how- 



ever, she h^s conceived the idea of building up a 
cotton interest of her own in India, and hence she 



shall give up their manufactures, cease to make I is smitten with a sudden feeling of humanity, and 
their own supplies, and consent to buy them froml a holy horror of the slave trade, and her cruisers 
£nglaxid, that England may be the more able to I are spread over the African seas to suppress tho 
give us a good price for our cotton !" u crtiel traffic in human beings, which for years she^ 

Thus it is attempted to make all the agricultutal, S had monopolized ! The object is plain enoiigh.— 
manufacturing, commercial, navigating and fishing She no longer has an interest in promoting the 
interests, subservient te the cotton interest ! | growth of totton in Brazil, and hence she feels no 

There is a great principle of national independ- 1 desire to^ supply the labor that is to produce it.—- 
eace which lies behind this question, whieh it be- 1 But this is not all. She is looking ultimately te 
hooves us to consider well, before we act. If any n ^e Indies for her cotton, and when the culture is 
foreign nation has a right to make discriminations I fif^ly established there, \et policy will then be 
in favor of the productions of one part of our I directed against the cotton of America, which is 
CQuntryg with a view to promote her own domestic? D the product of slave labor. And I venture to pro- 
interests, may she not make discriminations for \ diet, that the first moment she feels she can do so 



the purpose of striking down the interests of an; 
other part ; and if we are net at liberty to adopt a 
countervailing system, may she not thereby obtain 
complete control over eur domestic policy f If 
she can discriminate for one purpose, may she not 
do so for mny and all purposes ? If she can do so 
to favor one State, she can do so to injure an- 
other. Suppose, then, that England, from me- 



with safety, she will be seized with another spasm 
of similated philanthropy, and exclude from her 
pons the cotton of the South, on the ground that 
she cannot, even indirectly, sustain the institation 
of slavery by dealing in the productions which up- 
hold it ! Are Southern gentlemen now prepared 
to establish a precedent, which shall justify such 
an impertinent interference with their domestic 



lives of resentment toward New-lork, because of I institutions by a foreign nation? Are gentlemen 
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preparecl to admit the right of England to pre- 
icribe indirectly, ai one of the termt of our com- 
mercial intercourM, that the Southern slaves shtill 
be liberated 7 If they are, then are they justified 
in maintaining the doctrine that we are not at lib- 
erty to meet, by counter legislation^ the unjust dis- 
crimination which the policy «f England has made 
between the different sections 6f our Union. All 
the consequences which I have adverted to, plainly 
follow from the doctriueof acquiescence in foreign 
legislation. What I desire above all things, is to 
meet these attempts of England at the threshold, 
and to assert the pewer of our own Government 
to regulate our own affairs, and to protect the in- 
dustry of our own people. I, for ene, am for 
adopting an enlarged system of policy, which shall 
break down all exehmve privileges , whether se- 
cured by our own or foreign laws, atid exti^nd te 
all parts of the country equal proiection and en- 
couragement. 

I hope^ now, Mr. Chairman, that we shall bear 
no more from Southern gentlemen of extlutive 
privilegett »ince it is obvious that the whole ten- 
dency of their votes here, is to sustain the exclu* 
give advantages which they now eixjoy under the 
partial legislation of England ! 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are told by the eloquent 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,) 
xhBX the system of retaliation and restriction is op- 
posed to the spirit of the age, and unworthy of an 
enligbtened people. He has represented thcf Gz' 
Divs of Commerce as a beautiful maiden, freed 
from aH the restraints of an anUqaated governess, 
panting for the largest liberty, and ready te unfold 
ner bright pinions t9 the winds of heaven, and fly 
to the uttermost pai ts of the earth !- He has then 
poured forth torrents of denunciation upon those 
who would load her graceful limbs with cruel fet- 
ters ! Sir, I will continue the beautiful simile of 
the gentleman, and say to him, far be it from my 
pttrpose to fasten iron chains upon the fair crea 
ture of his fancy! I propose not to enslave her, 
but merely to impose on her that restraint, and to 
miTord her that proteetionf which is necessary to 
■ave her from the dangers with which her pathway 
is beset! 

We have beard a ffreat deal, Mf. Chairman, in 
the course of this discussion, about ** Free Trade." 
Sir, what is it? A mere phantom ! an idle dream 
of visionary theerisu! Is it attainable? Is it 
practicable? Will any other n'ation adopt it? 
Has any other nation ever adopted it ? No I Why 
talk about it, then 7 The doctrine is predicated 
upon a notion of what men and nations ought to 
be, instead of what they are ! Like the wild 
conceit of the perfectibility of man, it seizes upon 



this country ? and what is the amount of duties 
which you collect upon them ? 
The whole importation of 1841 was $127,945,000 
The whole amount of duties, was... 14,487,000 

Being at the rate of 11) per eent. 

What, on the other hand, is the whole amount 
of your products exported to other countries, and 
what is the amount of duties which they collect 
upon them 1 Upon this point we have not precise 
ioformation, but I have an estimate which has been 
prepared with great care by a highly skilful gentle- 
man, who has collected abroad a large body of 
commercial facts for the Government* I have 
reason to believe that it is not far from the troth. 
According to that — 
The whole amount of exportationa in 

1841, was $91,000,000 

The amount of duties levied on them 

was 113,500,000 

Being at the rate of 124 per cent. 

But let us now cotfte to seme of the articles 
raised in my own district. 

The average value of tobacco exported in 1839, 
1840, was $9,225,145. 

Upon this was levied a tax, in Europe, of $32,- 
463,540, being a tax of near 300 per cent, upon 
the value of the article in this country ! 

The following table will show, in detaH, the 

amount of the duties in the principal nations of 

Europe, on some of the ttiost important articles <^ 

exportation from our country in 1840 : 

Great Britau^ Flour, |S 12| per barrel 

Wheat, $5 30 per qaarter or 95 etspar boAeL 
UnmaonfaeCaredtobaccn, 73 ett per pound. 
Miinafactored robacco, $3 16 per pound. 
JPronce— Flour, $10 8S per 220 poands. 
Wheat, 4 63 per 82 evllobs. 

Uamanaractored tooaceo, Probibited on private act. 

Oovemni«nl Moaopoly. 
Mannfactored tobacco, do 

/ttMMo— Floar, |3 37 per 6 bosbels. 
Wheat, same rate. 

UDmannfectured tobacco, $750 per 96 poandiL 
Manafactured tobacco, $3 75 per 96 ponndi. 

And yet in the face of these most ruinous re- 
strictions and exactions, we are invited to throw 
open our ports to the merchandize of those whose 
ingenuity is tasked to the utmost to devise new 
modes of extortion from us ! 

We are told that a change is about to take place 
in the policy of England, and that she will soon 
adopt the principles of Free Trade, and it be- 
hooves us to meet her in the proper spirit For 
my part, sir, before I would be willing to change 
the policy of this GovereDment to meet the views 
of England, I would require rather more substan- 
tial evidences of her intentions than mere empty 
professions Her syfittem of Free Trade is weU 
defined in the following extract from jthe speech of 
one of her statesmen, Mr. Robertson, in a recent 



the minds of its votaries, and causes them to lostJ 5"f/*' ^^ ''^^^"^^^* «^^; noDertson, in a ree 
sight ef the existing state of things in thecontem "^^^^^ "* '*^* ^*^"»« **^ Commons, w which he 
plation of some dim visions ol futurity. Sir, "* 
speculative philosophy is one thing — practical 
legislation is another. We were sent here to le- 
gislate for this nation as it is. We must loc^ at 
the actual state of things at home and abroad.— 
We must look to the vices and fellies of mankind, 
as well as to their virtues, and we must shape our 
legislation so as to attain, not the greatest possible 
good, but the greatest practicable good. Have 
ether nation* manifested a desire to meet us upon 
the basis of free trade 7 Let the table of compar- 
ative Tariffs on your desk answer the question ! 
What is the aggregate of yeur importations into 



"It was idle for as to endeavor te persuade other 
nations to join with us in adopting the principles of 
what was called Free Trade. Other nations knew 
as well as the noble Lord opposite, and those who 
acted with him. that what we meant by Free Trade 
was nothing more nor less than, by means of the 
great advantages we enjoyed, to get a monopoly of 
all their markets for our manufactures, and to pre- 
vent them, one and all, from ever becoming mana- 
faaturing nations." * 

Thot is exactly her policy. She knows she has 
more capital, better machinery, eheaper labor^ 
greater mechanical skill, and a more exteosh* 
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marine than any other nation on earth; and that, 
owing to these circniAstances, no other nation can 
«ome into fair competition with her; and hence 
qhe endea¥orf to delude them by the senseless cry 
4^f Free Trade. 

I haye been surprised, Mr. Chairman, that there 
has been, during the whole course of this debate 
an apparent acquiescence upon the part of all who 
have adverted to the subject, ib the idea that, if 
«I1 nations would adopt the principles pf Pree 
Tradet it would be their true policy. Sir, I deny 
the doctrine, out and out; and I wish, as far as 
n^ feeble blow will avail, to strike the ax directly 
to the root of the tree. I maintain that what is 
called Pree Trade-^that ir, trade unrestrained by 
oommercial regulations', or imposts, or taxes of 
aoy kind, would be the most unequal trade that 
<Gould possibly exist, and would lead to the estab- 
lishment of the most absolute "dominion of some 
aatioi)s> and the most slavish subjection of othors. 
la order to give , equal advantages umler such a 
system, you must adopt the principles of. National 
Agrarian ISM — you must make all nations equal 
hi all respects*— you must endow them with the 
aatoe intelligence, the same industry, and the 
same mechanical skill — you must give them ei|ttal 
capital, equal machinery, equal wiuer powers and 
•equal amounts of all the elements of national 
wealth. Tliey mast be equally refined and civil- 
ized, and have equal facilities ibr the transporta 
tion of their commoditieato and fron^ their mar- 
kets. The slightest disparity in any of these re- 
' spiect», or in geographical position, or in any of tf 
thousand other incidents which might be named, 
woald destroy the balance of the system, and ine- 
. quality in wealth and power would immediately 
ensue. How could a nation having no machinery 
compete with dne like Great Britain, whose steara 
power is probably ten times as great as the com- 
binned animal power of her whole population? — 
How could there be equality bet'weea an inland 
nation without a barque to bear her flag* and; the 
" Ocean Queen," whose canvass whitens evefy 
sea? How can there ever be fair competition — 
freedom of trade between Power and Weakness 
— between Wealth and Poverty — ^between Knowl- 
edge and Igaorance-^^betweep Industry and Idle- 
ness? Sir, the n tion is preposteroqs. You might 
aa well oppose the helplessness of childhood to 
the matured power of manhood, as to place the in- 
jbnt manufactures of the United States in compe- 
tition with those of England ! Adopt the system 
of Free Trade and the dream of Pharaoh will be 
levcraei— the fat kine will devour the lean — the 
-more powerful nations will swallow up the trade 
•of the weaker. The people who have the advan- 
tages of Ucal position, of industiy au4 intelli- 
^Smb, will soon assert their natural superiority 
Whfcome rich and prosperous at' the expense of 
^ /H««s favored and tho less sagacious. We have, 
'* s our own continent, a specimen of Free Trade 
'^its deformities. Between tbs United States 
^^ Indian tribes the most perfect freedom of 
^Q^ists, ^unrestrained and untramm'^led by 
sesijHctions or duties ; and what has been the 
/.v^idHes there been that matttdlity of benefit 
r^^l^ vM^^^^** of Free Trade promise to all 
jf growB^pt its principles? Have the Indians 
ence of^d prosperous under the benign influ- 
laipbsed >xnerce freed from all the shackles 
\ Hiquatsd and exploded prejudices? 



or has the whole intercourse between the parties 
to it been a system of fraud, extortion and plun« 
der on the one side, and oppression,, ruin and anni- 
hilatioa on the other ? 

There is yet another example ef Free Trade 
upon the continent to which I will barely advert 
upon this occasion. 1 refer to the trade between 
the various States of this Union, which under the 
provisions of our Constitution must, through all 
time, rema^ free. Many of the Southern politi- 
cians have imagined, from time to time, that the 
Northern States have* from some cause, obtained 
an undue advaiftage over them in the commerce 
of the country, and they have occasionally held 
conventions and suggested various restrictive meas- 
ures, to restore to themselves their due proportion. 
All these means have failed, and they have per> 
suaded themselves^ that the injury results, in a 
great measure, from the restrictions imposed by 
the Greneral Government on our foreign icom* 
merce. Without pretending to solve thfs import- 
ant probleraf, I vrill take the liberty of suggesting 
the inquiry whether the effect which they deplore 
may not flow flrora a cause Very diftereht firom the 
one assigned, and 'whether, in point of fact, it may 
not be the perfect freedom of trade between the 
States of this Union, and not the reatrictione 
upon foreign commerce^ which has enabled the 
North to use her natural advantages in such a way 
as to gain the ascendancy over' the South ! There 
is one fact which I will refer to, in this connec- 
tion, which may be entitled to consideration^ Be- 
fore the adoption of- the Federal Constitution^ 
when each State regulated its own commerce^ 
there was no such concentration of trade, at one 
or INQ points, as we now find. Even Virginia 
then carried oii a large direct trade^ and we are 
told by tradition that Yorktown, a village which, 
but for its proud historic associations with the 
close of our Revolutionary struggle, would hardly 
find JEi place upon the map of the Ancient Domin- 
ion, was ence the port through which Philadelphia 
received the Ikrger portion of her supplies of for- 
eign merchandize ! . 

I have now, Mr. Chairman, finished what I pro- 
posed to say upon the general merits of the bill. 
But I cannot take niy seat without, adding a few 
words in regard to the deep interest which the 
State of .Virginia has in the success of the measure 
now under considetatioh. It is my deliberate con- 
viction, that she will derive more benefit from it 
than any other State of the Union, for there is ae 
other Sute which has such a variety of interests 
to be promoted. Many States possess advantaiees 
over her in some respects, but where will you find 
one which, com^inex to many of the elementf of 
wealth, of greatness^ and of power? She is situ- 
ated in the very heart of the Confederacy. She 
has a sea coast, includmg the bay, unrivaled in ex- 
tent ; and her Western border is, for hundreds of 
miles, washed by the watexs of the Ohio. Her 
shores are deeply indented with bays, and inlets, 
and creeks, aift^rding every facility for narigatioa. 
The Ohio, the Potomac, the James, and half a 
score of other navigable rivers, have their sources 
in her mountains, and radiating as fiom a onmnaon 
centre, wind their way for hundreds of miles 
through her territory, imparting fertility to her 
soil, and supplying, at the same time, the power t» 
drive the most extensive machinery, ajid the beat 
poMible channel for traiwporting the maaufacturod 
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fabrics to market. Her soil is adapted to the 
ipt)wtfa of almost every vegetable production 
knawn to our coantry. Wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
oats, tobacco, hemp, flax, potatoes, and every spe- 
cies of grass and frait know h td temperate climates, 
attain the highest degree of perfection within her 
borders. Her mineral wealth is no less diversi- 
fied than abundant. She possesses gold, and sil- 
ver, and copper, and iron, and lead, and salt, and 
gypSum, and coal, to as extent that would seem 
almost incredible to one who had not taken some 
pains to acquire particular information on the sub- 
ject. Her forests abound in the best Inmberi and 
and her mountains afford pastures for sheep, which 
will enable her, almost withont an effort to sup- 
plant Vermont in the wool trade ; for whilst, in 
the frozen regions of the North, the flocks- must 
be fied half the year, in our n^ere genial climate, 
^ they can generally find the means of subsistence 
for themselves in the luxuriant growth of the 
■mountains. In regard to water power, too, she 
h9CB peculiar advantages, not only in its extent and 
general diffusion over her territory, but from the 
fact, that machinery is so little liable to be inter- 
rupted in the winter by ice. The same remark is 
applicable to her canals and navigable streams, 
which are frequently not closed at all during the 
winter, and never for more than a few week»^ If 
any gentleman wishes to see a specimen of the 
natural advantages of Virginia, let him visit her 
metrojpolis. Where will i^ find such a combina- 
tion of all the natural advantages for a great man- 
ufacturing city as Richmond presents? Inexhaust- 
ible supplies of coal and iron are fou^ in the im* 
mediate neighborhood .of the bity. The James 
River Ganalj which already penetrates 150 miles 
into the interior of the countxy, and is destined at 
no distant day to form the most convenient line of 
connection between the sea board and the Ohio, 
affords not only the means of access to the island 
markets, hut supplies an almost unlimited extent of 
water power, to impel the machinery necessary 
for every species of manufacture. Various lines 
of railroi^ds extending in every direction, invite 
the trader of the surrounding country, by furnishing 
the most convenient and speedy means of effecting 
the exchanges of the products of agriculture, for the 
fabrics of the merchant and the manufacturer. — 
Her central position and proximity^ the Southern 
andS. Weitentcountry^p where cotton is prdducad, 
and a large market for manufactures is found, must 
give her decided advantages over the manufactur- 
ing towns of the North, which are obliged :to en*- 
counter the expense of the deuble transportation 
of the raw material to the North to be manufac- 
tured; and of the fabric to the South to be con- 
sumed. Her manufacturers will also enjey an- 
other important advantage, from the fitct that they 
will be enabled to throw their fabrics into the 
market without delay, and thus their capital will 
always be actively employed, instead of being idle 
during the long periods of the transit of the raw 
material from the South to the North and back 
again. Give Virginia, then, the benefit of this 
bill, and you will soon see factories springing up 
. OB all her water courses ; you will see her ceid 
fields explored ; her rich mines opened up ; her 
commerce revived; her agriculture invigorated; 
her capital increased, not merely by the gradual 
accessions of her own industry, but' by the influx 
from abroad, which her superior natural resources 



will invite. Give her, I repeat, the benefit of this 
bill, and yeu will diffuse prosperity through all her 
borders ; her citizens will ne longer be compelled 
to leave the home of their childhood in search of 
a precarieiis subsistence in the fiir West; the tide 
of emigratioB will ce^se, and the proud Old Do* 
miniun will again, at no distant day, assume her 
appropriate position in the front rank of the mem- 
bers of our glorious Confederacy. 



Amm%renaaej aC Tke Vlmmm X^eiicae. 

The friends of American Industry throughout 
the Union are apprised that during the last Annu- 
al Ex.hibitioa of the American Institute in this 
city an Aseeciation was here foi'med by a Conven- 
tion of dtizeiA froih all parts of the Country, de- 
nominated ''^The Home Leagv% for the protce- 
tion of American Labor and the promotion qj 
reciproceU Commerce" It was composed of rep- 
reseintatives frem the Agricultural, Manufacturing, 
Commercial and Industrial interests generally, 
without reference to any sectional or party bias. 
Its principles and objects are new known. A wide- 
spread influence and the formation of more than a 
hundred auxiliary leagues, cooperating in the diffu- 
sion of usefilil information and the advance- 
ment of our domestic concerns, are sufficient 
proofs of its utility and well-timed establishment. 

It is now the duty of the Central Committee, ap- 
pointed by and in behalf of the Primary League^ 
to announce to its associate, branches and to the 
public generally, that the first annual meeting for 
the choice of Officers and the transaction of busi- 
ness appertuning to the Association will be held 
at the Lyceum of Natural History, 563 Broadway, 
in this eityonthe 13th day~x>f October next, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. when a general attendance of its 
members and those whowish to become such will 
tak^ place, without farther notice. 

An address to the People of the United Staiies, 
setting forth the general views of this Association, 
has already been circulated throughout the Coun- 
try, and has met with marked 'approbation. From 
an Institution scarcely ye£ a year in existence, it 
cannot be expected that any boast will be made of 
what it has done, and still less of what it is likely 
to achieve. No. banners are displayed t& aid 
party strife or to excite popular cemmotic^n \ 
but converts from all parties and associations 
in all sections of the Country have joined 
its ranks with a proper spirit' of independence, t» 
establish, peacefully and permanently, an union of 
interests distindtly American, in opposition to 
thos» anti-national and unpatriotic dogmas which 
have lately been undermining our chanicter an^ 
prosperi^ as an independent: and sovereign PeopV 

In the two conventions, which have beenheV 
furtherance of its objects, a harmony of action 
consistency of conduct were manifested, i 
not only proved The Home League to beZ 
servility to local and party prejudices, bu^ 
diffusion of a mass of useiiil and timely/ 
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tion, and the fearless expression of sound and pa- 
triotic views, an interest has been every where 
awakened in its favor, so that now its warmest ad- 
▼ocate» are among those who first «|ue8tioned its 
utility, and derided the possibility of its independ- 
ence. The statistical facts collected in the course 
of its numerous meetings in this city, aided by 
publications giving the result of their discussions 
to the people at large, have essentially aided in the 
fornation of a Tariff as indispensable for Revenue 
and the basis of a sound Currency as for Pro- 
tection to Domestic Industry. Tbe ban«ful and 
deceptive doctrines of Free Trade which aa insid- 
ious foreign rival was commending to our adoption, 
i^tbout deigning to practice them herself, have 
Bere been successfilly combatted, and it is now no 
longer a heresy to protect our Home cencems or 
to foster a Commerce that is truly recipft>cal. 

To carry on the great objects for which such an 
Association was formed, and is so manifestly qual- 
ified te promote, the Central Committee feel them- 
Belres privileged to urge upon their fellew-citizens 
of all parties and in all the States throughout the 
Union to coatinue the efforts already commenced, 
and to form State and County Leagues to aid in 
completing the good work thus auspiciously com- 
menced. Mach yet reniains to be accomplished, 
which the narrow aims of party discipline would 
neglect or subvert to its own selfish purposes. A 
qf»ecial vigilance is necessary to watch these who 
jare the chosen guardians of the public weal, to 
see that oar Legislators accomplish the work for 
which they were appointed, and should their pa- 
triotic efforts to relieve our present embarrass- 
ments be defeated, to hold ourselves in readiness 
to cftU public meetings for the protection of our 
Hone Interests, at all hazards, te sustain those 
and those only who constitutionally enact laws for 
the> ' relief of our suffering Country, and to 
prevent our birth-right front being bargained 
away. for the'offals of Foreign Free Trade — these 
tire, some of the duties and privilegea thftt belong 
te Tbe Home League, and which it will fi^thfully 
perform* 

It is one of the cardinal principles ef our Asso- 
ciation that the Government and People of this 
Country owe it to themselves to protect American 
Industry and Enterprise, wherever and however 
developed. With advantages greater than any 
other niiUon possesses, tfao United States have 
rightfully assumed a higher stand, and are bound 
to maintain a loftier and freer cha,racter in a moral 
and political point oC idew than any other com- 
munity. Our laboring classes especially set out to 
he better educated, better clothed and better fed 
han the oppressed operatives of foreign countries, 
t to maintain this ascendancy at this moment is 
^y task. Low labor and low prices prevail 
^where. The Old World seems going geiier- 
j ''\to a state of liquidation, and these 
Nly an article we produce or manufacture - 



which cannot or may not be produced in seme for- 
eign country at a less price than we can produce it 
here. Our Carrying Trade too, and our Fisheries, 
and in' short all the labor of our hands, are inter- 
ferred with when placed in competition with the 
depressed labor of Europe, or that of its lower 
reduced Colonies. 

Now, unless our working men are ready to 
abandon the benefits of Education, the comforts 
of decent Apparel, and the wholesome Living to 
which they have been accustomed, we must guard 
a^nst foreign competition by securing a prefei^ 
ence te the Labor of our own citizens, whether 
native or naturalized, and to our legitimate Home 
Interests. ,We have no other alternative, for 
the benefit of the Laborer or Capitalist; for it 
cannot be doubled that it is for the interest of the 
Capitalist to pay a higher rate of wages to the 
free American who supports himself indepeadentr 
ly, rather than to give lower rates to such degra- 
ded and pauper dependents as are maintained by 
poor laws in foreign countries. Nor will the de- 
lusive doctrines of Free Trade help us. That de- 
mands the exchange of Labor for Labor— an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, whatever be 
1 their characUr. It is only by a judicious Protec- 
tion to our own Skill and Industry that our Work- 
ing Classes can be secured in their privileges.— 
The half-starved, half-clothed and ignorant foreign 
serf can and must work cheaper than we do, and 
of course the purchasers of his labor will, in an 
open market, have an advantage. It is worse than 
idle to be blind to this conclusion. The rates of 
Labor form the sUndard of value whereby to esti- 
mate the moral and mental improvements of a 
Nation in comparison with others. Skill, talent, 
industry, order and enterprise create capital. 
Good Government protects these ; and just in the 
same way that a superior workman obtains higher 
wages than a poor one, so does a Nation pos- 
sessed of the above advantages take the lead of 
other Nations, and as long as it can maintain a 
high rate of wages by the abOve^means, it will be 
preeminently prosperous. 

But the representative of this value of Labor 
being Money) it should be measured by a uniform 
standard, and not4>ya fluctuating currency, which^ 
it is said, is the cause of the present distress. Now, 
what is the existing sUte of our money value as 
the representative of other values ? We have na 
National Bank. The business df the Government 
is done upon a Specie basis. The Currency of 
those States which have any paper issues is nearly 
equal to Specie. If the wages of Labor therefore 
decline, it will not be owing to Banking in any way. 
For the future, if we behold oar Laborers without 
employ, Trade paralyzed, and the wages of all our 
Working Classes goingdo wn, we must impute these 
evils te some other cause thaQ that arising from a 
Paper Currency. A real want of work at home in 
consequence of employ ingoperatives abroad to work. 
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for 08, paid by our Specie or the products of sectional 
and not general Laber, is the true cause. Look where 
we may, we witness this result. The dismantled 
state of our American Shipping, the monopoly 
by foreigners of what litde carrying-trade there 
is, the suspension of our manufacturing enterprise 
to give employment to needy operatives abroad, 
llie restricted trade aad non-intercourse between 
all parts of our once flourishing Country, the ple- 
thora attributed to over-production and diminished 
consumption in our Agricultural and Mechanical 
pursaits — the downward tendency of all values 
save that of- money, whereby Capitalists alone are 
benefitted and they but traniiently, the exposure 
of the destitute to crime and suffering— the destruc- 
tion of principle so prone to foUow that of proper- 
ty,— these are actual miseries, which for the want 
of a Protective System, the American Laboring 
dassesare doom^ to see and feel. 

But the Committee fully believe that the Coun- 
try 18 not compelled to submit long to this degra- 
ded condition. There is no need that our young 
and puissant nation should be over-laid or over- 
reached in^ the throes of distress which now con- 
vulse the starving Millions in the Old World ; nor 
however deeply we may commisesate their suf- 
ferings, is it' necessary that we should throw our- 
selves into their wretched condition. That policy 
which seeks to level the wa^es of Free American 
Labor te a Servile or Pauper Standard, cannot be 
tolttrated by our Industrious and better Educated 
citizens. The high character assumed by us is 
capable of being sustained. The bounties of Prov- 
idence now everywhere smile upon our fields. — 
SkilL Enterprize, the Will and Strength to work, 
the advantages of Education and Freedom which, 
with proper encouragement, are odds in our favor 
against the World, a cheap Soil and every variety 
of Climate, secure to us success if we only have 
the wisdom to embrace it. Some cnticessions and 
alterations may have to be made by us to the, 
changing state of circumstances, but it is by a pro- 
tection and festering care over our Home interests 
that we shall be enabled surely and permanently 
to regain our prosperity. A National Commerce 
among ourselves must be encouraged. A motive- 
power from our own government must come in the 
shape of a Protective Tariff, eqijfd in iu counter^ 
▼ailing power to all the emergencies we may be 
thrown into by foreign interference — a Tariff se- 
curing Home Indw/ry and Home Competition, not 
l»r the benefit ofl^ leneiiolists iy>r of the Govem- 
inent merely, but^ jr the whole Cofhtbt, he- 
warding Labor remuneratihc Capital and 
xquALiziNO Prices. This, as we believe, is the 
necessary result of the system we advocate, the 
League and the only lioague we are bound to. 

The statistical reports emanating from our last 
Convention have already doae much to convince 
•the publie of the ability of our countrymen, with 



proper protection, to sustain themselves as a free 
Manufacturing, Agricultural and Commercial Peo- 
ple. We now incite the various branches ef our 
Association to continue to furnish such report! 
and to correct any errors which may have appeared 
in those already published. Let the uz^employed 
operatives meet in their respective districts to con- 
sult together, and devise the means te give a new 
impulse to the hand of labor; let them appoint 
Delegates to express their wishes md views at the 
Convention, and co-operate with us Xo restore to 
the country its former prosperity. Let the Farm* 
ers of the interior look at the state of the Repub- 
lic, and having a regard te the whole country, let 
them meet us through their Delegates, to represent 
their feelings in behalf of American Industry, and 
of those classes who furnish a market for the pro- 
ductions of the soil and prevent them from being 
dependent on foreign workshops for fabrics of the 
filrst necessity. A due preparation of measures 
to be acted upon at our next meeting, will 
essentially facilitate the execution of what will 
therd have to be adopted, and as every inter- 
est in the Country is deeply connected with the 
Protection of Labor and the prosecution of recip- 
rocal Commerce, we trust our citizens generally 
will unite in our patriotic labors. 

The Committee in conclusion will only repeat 
that in whatever section of the Country these sen- 
timents may be promulgated, whatever party or 
whatever trade may espouse thein, it is hoped im- 
plicit faith may be placed in their sincerity, and if 
delegates are appointed to meet us, that they will 
bring with them a determination and the means 
to carry out our views. We again assert 
what was contained in our former address, that 
" to promote Domestic Interests the Home 
League was established, without , reference to 
party distinctions, and to impress upon our 
public representatives the propriety of g*iard- 
inf and promoting those interests, our efforts 
will be directed. The occasion is propitious and 
the necessity urgent, and we call upon all those 
who love their own Country above al^ others, who 
prefer Domestic to Foreign interests, to unite their 
exertiens to^ ours, until the concehtrated efforts of 
the friends of American interests shall be crowned 
with complete success, and a policy truly Ameri- 
can and National be foupd to prevail in every de- 
partment of our Government. 

JOSEPH BLUNT, N. T. 
C. C. HAVBN. N. T. 
ADONIR/^ CHAN0LBR, N. T. 
R. H. PItl 'ifN, N. T. 
HENRr frUDEN, N. T. 
CHARLE /S. MORGAN, fa. 
MEL VIM ;;OP£LAND, C fVi. 
BENJAMIN REEVES, Pv u 
WM. B. KINNEY, N.J. 
GEO. B. HOLMES, R. L 
T. B. WAKEMAN, N. Y. 
L. D. CHAi^IN, N. Y. 
WM. O. LAMBERT, N. Y. 
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SPEECH OP MR. HUDSON, 

or MASaACnUSETTS, ^ 

ON TBB TARIFF BllltXS. 

I^elirered in the C omm ittee of the Whole. 
House or Rkp&esemtativis, Joly 8, 1842. 

Th« TariflT. Bills being waAet^ consideratioii— ; 

Mr. HUDSON addressed the Ceminittee as 
follo'ws : 

Mr. Chairman : From what I. have seen of the 
spirit and temper of Uie, Comnnittee, and from 
witat I know of the views and feelings ef gentle- 
men on this floor, I am inclined to believ« that 
there is not a radical difference of opinion between 
us. I am satisfied that if gentlemen could fer- 

Set their preooneeived opinions, and would sit 
ownand candidly compare notes, tbey would iibd 
themselves much nearer tc^ether than they ima- 
gine. Every man will allow that the Treasury is 
exnptj : every man will admit that we nieed reve- 
nue ; and, whatever may be his ptf^rty bias or specu- 
lative opinions, every man will acknowledge that 
our revenue must come msinly, if not' wh^ly, 
firom imposts. Nearly every member oioi this floor 
will admit that, in imposing duties, there should 
be discrimination for revenue, and in some degree 
for protection. «) Every man, in imposing duties, 
'Would have some reference to the policy of th^ 
nations with which we are connected by commer- 
^al intercourse. 

I doubt whether there is a gentleman present 
who will dissent from these views. Will any 
mettiber on this floor rise in his place and say that, 
in the imposition of duties, he would have no re- 
gard to tbto interests of the people? Will any one 
maintain that the " general wel&re,'' the very ob- 
ject for which the^ Gevemment was instituted 
should be overiooked or disregarded, in raising 
the means to support the Government 1 If any 
one entertains these opinions, and is willing to 
carty them out, let him speak : lee him declare, in 
the presence of this Hpuse and of the nation, that i 
he will not discriminate between luxuri^ and ne- 
cessaries, and thst he b.^s no disposition to protect 
the laborers ef this free Republic against the pau- 
per labor of the eld world. 

Mr. Chairman, if we approach this subject like 
httsines« men, our first io^uiiy will bd^ vahM are 
the weuUt of the. GovemmetU ? The Secretary 
of the Treasury estimates the wants of the , Gov- 
ernment for three years to come at $32,000,000 
annually. The Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means and pf Mssufactures assure us 
that it would not be safe to estimate tlie necessary 
amount of nett revenue at less than $27,000,000 
or $2^,000,000 for several years to come.J[n these 
estimates are included several millions which will 
be required to redeem Treasury notes outstanding, 
and to pay the interest, and redeem the principal 
of the loan required to pay the debts of the late 
administration, and to supply the deficiency created 
in the Treasury by the reduotiens which have taken 
place during the last year, by the operations ef 
the compromise act. 

The Secretary estimates the itoportatien at 
$107,000,000, from which he deducts $13,000,000 
for the free articles, leaving about $94,000,000 of 
imports, on which to raise the necessary revenue. 
Without intending to go into this part of the sub* 
jset, which has been fully exhibited by the Chair- 



man of the Comniittee of Ways and Means, it is 
soflicient to say that, taking (be Secietary's own 
estimate, to ra^se $32 000,000 on an importation 
of $94 000,000 would requite an ad valorem duty 
of about 35 per cent. 

^^ow, sir, how shall Hie necessary amount be^ 
raised t Every gentleman will admit «tbe propriety^ 
of a free list. It would be' folly to impose a duty 
upon specie, the importation of which amounts, in 
some years, to $15,000,000. Equally unwise 
would it be to impose a duty on articles imported 
for the use of the United States, or for literary in* 
stitudons and idoieties. The other free articles 
are generally those of absolute necessity, as drugs- 
and medicines, or the raw materials necessary to 
our manufactures. Such a list has always existed ^ 
from the adoption of the Constitution it has beea 
the policy of the Government to admit sveh arti-- 
cles free of duty :, nor' am I aware that any gentle^ 
man who has examined the subject is disposed to 
annihilate this free list. 

What duties, then, shall be imposed upon the 
$94,000,000 of dutiable articles 1 We have al- 
ready seen that the duty, if it were levied upon 
every artrele, must be 35 per cent. But will every 
article b^ar this du^? Or would a sound policy 
dictate such an imposition T No ; the same reasons 
which would dictate a free list, would require that 
ajttQde]at<» rate ef duty be imposed upon some ar- 
ticles. One class of articles is of such a charac-- 
ter that they could be easily smuggled, and a high 
daty would lead to frauds upon the revenue ; an- 
other class is consumed principally by the poor,, 
who are but illy able to bear the burden of any ad- 
ditional taxation. One article comes in coLmpeti* 
tien with a domestic production, and another dees 
not; one article is obtained from a country whose 
ports ate open to our productions, while another 
comes from a country from whose pot^s our pro- 
ducts are excluded. These coaitiderations wool^ 
dietate a diflferent rate of duty. A ht»rizontal.duly- 
is as absurd' in political economy, as an exact 
equality Or uniformity in nature. No man can, f 
am persuaded, after reflecting for a single moment,, 
maintain that every article, under all the variety 
of eircumstsinees, should pay the same rate per 
cent. 

We are required, then, by the dictates ef pro- 
priety, of sound policy, of common sense, to dis- 
criminate in the imposition of duties ; and if some 
articles are brought below the average rate, others 
must be carried above. But on what principles 
shall we discriminate 1 Before I answer this 
question, I wish to inquire,' why rente a revenue 
at aU ? If it be said that it is necessary to sup- 
port the Government, I say» theii carry out the 
same principles in levying duties as those on Which- 
tbe Govemssent is founded. As the Gavemment' 
was established "to provide for the common de- 
fence, and to promote the general welfare," we 
should have regard to these objects in the imposi- 
tion of duties. Protect your industry against the 
pauper labor of the eld world; seek the welfare ef 
your own country, and not the prosperity of ether* 
nations, from whose ports some 'of your own pro- 
ducts are excluded^ 

But we are told that a lew rate of duty wiU 
produce more revenue. Without stopping bere to 
show the fallacy of this positioa, I will simply 
remark, that this could be done only by increasing, 
importations. And is this desirable? Have not. 
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excestive importations been one principal cause of 
our present pecuniary embJuTassment 1 The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr- Pickens) the 
other day gave us a doleful account of the prostrate 
condition of the. country—- commerce apd agricul- 
ture nearly destroyed — ^business, in all its depatt- 
mentSy embarrassed — individual credit gone-^ 
States bankrupt, and the United States bonds 
hawked in the market. And does that gentleman 
suppose that individual or State credit woald be 
improved, 9r foreign indebtedness be wiped out, by 
increased importation of foreign luxuries 7 Will 
new and increased debts relieve our pecuniary em- 
barrassmenu 7 Common prudence would suggest 
to us to curtail our expenditures— to diminish im- 
portations. One argument in support of a Tariff 
is, that it will tend to diminish importations, and 
so check that pride and extravagance which now 
atalk forth at noonday. 

But, sir, we are told ihat the proposed rates of 
duty ace unreasonably high. Has any geatlemaB 
■akown, or even attempted to show, that tho pro- 
posed rates will give more revenue than is required, 
or more than was expended by the last adminis- 
tration 1 Such an attempt has not been made. 
Still gentlemen tell us that the di^tie^ in the bills 
before us are enormout. Enormous! They are 
not as high as thoy were under the a(1 ministration 
of Oenerai Jackson ; they ar^, on the principal 
articles, bo higher than they were during the ad- 
tninbtration of Mr. Van Buren. Let as look at a 
few articles under his reign : 

By the acta of 1832 an^ 1833 woolens paid a 
4uty of 50 per cent, ad valorem; and though the 
duties oa sugar, iron in its various forms, ai^ cot- 
tons, were mostly specific, they would not, on an 
average, vary materially from the same rate of 50 
per cent. Under the operation of the compromise 
act, the reduction would bring duties on articles 
paying 50 per cent, down as follows : 

Fron December SI, 183S, to Dec 31, 1885, to 47 per cent. 
Froa " " 1835, to ** *' 1887, to 44 do 
rrom « « 1837, to " " 1899, to 41 do 
Ttom " " 1839, to « " 1841, to 38 do 

Jrom " ** 1841, to JniM 80, 1842, to » do 

nd after Jane 30, 1842, to 20 do 

On all articles paying a duty of 50 per cant, the 
compromise act would take off 30 per cent. But 
of this large r^duction» only 12-30 thereof came 
-off prior to the first of January last— leaving 18-30 
of the whole reduction to fall tipon the last six 
months. 

The four articles just mentioned, (viz t woolens 
cottons, sugar, and iron in all its forms and varie- 
ties,) during the administration of Mr. Van Buren, 
Said on an average 41 per cent, at least-— a rate of 
uty at high as is proposed in the bill of my col- 
league ; andirom these four articles he received 
nearly two-thirds of his entire revenue from cus- 
toms. I have taken the amount of these articles 
during Hb four years, and estimated the revenue 
derived from that source, and will present the re- 
sult to the House. 

jifnowntm PtrCt, Jtcvcimc. 
Average of Woolens for 4 yean, $5,483,414 41 $2^07^00 

Dn Cnttnn* ** O 7S1 79i> « 3,990,108 



Do 
Do 
Do 



Cottons 

Sngar 

Ircm 



u 



9,731,738 
7,572,870 
9,778,914 






3,104,671 
4,019,354 



$13,341,832 
Here we have an average annual revenue of 
'-$13,341,832, during Mr. Van Buren's administra- 
tion, arising from four articles, while the annual 
aett revenue from custoau^ during the same pe- 



riod, amounted on an average to only $19,623,000. 
It is true that the $13,341,000 was the gross reve- 
nue, and that from this sum should l>e deducted 
the expense of collection, and a drawback upon, 
railroad iron and refined sugar. But, after all, 
more than half of the nett revenue arose from these 
four articles— ardoles which, by the compromise 
act, have come down to 20 per cent.^ if we have 
any duties at all. As gentlemen seem desirooe of 
creating an impression that the duties in the bills 
before us are extravagantly high, I will select a 
few leading articles, and show the duties which 
have existed under the Tariffs of 1828, 1832, and 
the bill of the Committee on Manufactures. 
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From this comparison of the three last Tariflb, 
it will be seen that the rate of duties which if 
prepared by the Committee on Manufacturea is 
less than the duties under the Tariff of 1828 or 
1832. And it may be well to inquire, what wefe 
the reiouroes of the past administration 7 

When Mr. Van Buren came into power, eoly 
two-tenths of the reduction provided for in the 
eompromise act had taken place, and the dutiea 
were then aa high, and in sobm cases higher tfaaa 
they are in the proposed bills ; and during his ad- 
ministration the public lands yielded a revenue of 
$5,500,000 aBMually— a sum three tines as laigs 
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%M they will yield for yean to come, even if they 
wen i^tttraeii te the TroMwy, which i hope may 
not be the case : yet, with all these advantages, he 
•pent daring hit ftdroinistiatioo about eight millions 
•nnoatly more thaa^tbe accraing reyeniie. 

It appears, by the reports of Uie Secretary of the 
Treasury, that there was 'in the Treasury a large 
anna, on the 1st of Januarys 1837. At die extra 
seaaton ef that year, the fourth instalment due to 
the StfLtes was, by an act of Congress^ withheld 
from them; the bonds of the United States Bank 
were disposed of; and after all, Mr. Van Boren 
left the country millions in debt. 

Tlie account, when stated, stands thus : 
In the Treasury January 1, 1837 ••.••$6,670,000 

Bonda of United States Bank 8,211,000 

Interest and deposites.. ,. 533,000 

Dehts due froih baoks and paid....:. 380,000 
Fourth instalaient to States, withheld.. 9,367,000 
Debt on. the 3d ef March, 1841, says. . 7,000,000 

Total $32,161,000 

Here we have a ^rand total of $32,000,000 of 
revenue falling within Mr. Van Buren's adminis- 
t^tion, which arose from other than the ordinar|r 
aouroes ; so that the last administration, with a 
Tariff about as high as the one now proposed, ex- 
pended annually $8,000,000 more than the ordioa- 
xy revenue. And in this statement we make no 
nccount of the other debts which he left to the 
present administration — such as pay for services 
in the Florida war, arrearages in the Post Office 
Department, for which provision was made at the 
extra session ; nor do we take into the account the 
nnmerous private claims which were unjustly de- 
ferred, for some of which provision has already 
been made. We do not mention this by way of 
complaint, so much as te show gentlemen that 
their taunts of extravagance and a High Tariff 
axe altogether misplaced. The Tariff approved 
by General Jackson was in m&ny particulars much 
higher than in the bill before us ; and, even during 
the administration of Mr. Van Buren, the duties 
cm many articles were not so lew as they are in the 
bill reported by my colleague. 

But, Mr. Chairman, after all the complaints 
against protection, I find that each gentlemptn is in 
favor of having his own staple protected. 

The gentlemen from the cotten-growing region 
who have addressed the committee are in favor of 
lew duties. And why is this ? They are alarmed 
lest our imports should be diminished, and thereby 
reduce the export of cotton. They maintain that 
any restriction upon commerce operates direcdy 
ngidast their interest ; and hence they ask us to 
give Fret Trade. And what is this btft protec- 
tion in another form 7 But tiie gendeman from 
Virginia (Mr. HtTiARB) is stUl more direct. He 
is not only opposed to protection as impolitic and 
nnjast, but as uaconstitutional ; and yet that gen- 
tleman comes out direcUy and asks us to protect 
his favorite staple^^is&acco. He has told us that 
he donbted the propriety of coantervailing duties, 
and thought the subject should be made a matter of 
negotiation ! If protection by statute is uncon- 
•titutional, I would ask that gentleman to inform 
us hy what authority our Government otti^ter 
into negotiation to obtain the same eml. 

If I understand the force of the remarks which 
have been made, most of the gentiemen who in- 
cline to the doctrine of Free Trade admit the pro- 



priety of countervailing duties to a certain extent. 
If Great Britain should prohibit the tobacco, or 
cotton, or rice of the South, they would come for^ 
ward, and, with one voice, demand that the Gov<^ 
emment should interpose, and, by trea^ or re-^ 
taliatory duties, obtain redress. This, 1 venture 
to say, they would demand ; and their demand 
would be just; and those who are now so sensi-^ 
tive on this subject of protection, would come up 
like men, like Americans, and vindicate the rights 
ef our Southern breth4ren. 

But Mr. Chairman, this is yielding the whole 
groand. They would lay countervailing duties to- 
premote tiie interest of the planting States ; they 
would contend that they ought to he placed on an 
#quality with the foreign produce of the same ar- 
ticle. The principle involved in countervailing 
duties is all that the friends of p^otectien ask. We- 
only ask that there may be a fair competition be- 
tween our own and foreign labor. And it matters 
not from what cause this inequality arises — whether 
from a single act of foreign legislation, pr from 
their general policy — if a fair competition is de- 
stroyed, it is the duty of our Government to throyr 
her protecting shield around her citizens, and pre- 
vent their being driven from their workshops or 
their plantation by the degraded labor of foreign 
countries. If the manufacturers of Great Britain 
can destroy the manufactures ef this country, I 
care not whether it arises from an order ia Coun- 
cil or an act of Parliament — ^whether this state or 
things was brought aboat by one law or by fifty— r 
whether the policy was introduced last year or 
last century—the effect upon our, own citizens ia 
the same, and the duty of our Government is in no 
degree altered. The advantages which the foreign 
mamifaetarer has over our own arise in a great 
degree from causes which, if they are not produced 
by any one act of legislation, grow ou^ of the 
general policy which their Governments have 
adopted. For example: Great Britain pays a 
bounty njwn the glass which is m/A to this country.. 
This gives the British mahufactarer an advantage^ 
over our own. Those who are engaged in this 
species of manufacture find themselves undersold 
at their own doors. This competition, which is sa 
ruinous to the glass manufiusturet in this country^ 
arises, in this case, partiy from the direct actien^ 
of the British Government. But there are other 
causes — such as the low rate of interest, a dense 
population, and the reduced prise of wages— 
which give the foreign manufacturer a decided ad*- 
vantage .over oui^ own. The cheapness of capital 
and of labor gives the foreigner his principal ad- 
vantage ; and we have the same right to come in, 
and by legislation counteract the influence of these 
causes, as we have to pass countervailing duties in 
any other ease. 

Let the advocates for countervailing duties show 
us the difference in principle between protectiag 
par citizens against a single law of a foreign nation, 
and that low price of wages which grows out oT 
theirs general policy or local condition. In die 
one case, they ask the interference of the GovenK 
ment ; they complain that they are injured— that 
every thing like fair competition is destroyed. Bat 
no atatute can be more ruinous to fair competition 
than the lew price of money and labor in foreign 
countries ; and, if this is not produced by any one 
statute, it is, in a great degree, produced by a. 
policy which is cheriahed by their Goveaunent.. 
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While the hiterett of meney is 30 per eent. less in 
Europe than it is in this coantry, and wages are 
400 per cent, less, oar manufacturers nrast either 
giwe up their business or redace the price of their 
laborers. Do gentlemen desire either 1 Do they 
wish to see the millions of capital now vested in 
manafaetures utterly destroyed ? Do they desire 
the gloomy spectacle of deserted ▼illa^es, and of 
wide-spread ruin and bankruptcy 7 Do the agri- 
culturist* wish to see their home market destroyed, 
«od thousands of the consumers of their products 
4>ecorae producers, and so ruin Uieir prices 7 > Or 
do gentlemen desire to see the price of labor so 
redticed that that meritorious class of our citizens 
shall be brougkt down to the low standard of Eu- 
ropean paupers ? Unless gentlemen desire to see 
the manufacturers of the country ruined, or the 
honest laborer deprived of the common comforts 
-ef life, they muit be willing so to discriminate in 
^le imposition of duties, as to give to the laborer 
bis just reward, and to sustain his empioyerj so 
that this employment may be sure and constant. 

The reduced price of labor on the Eastern con- 
tinent is tlie great cause why foreign fkbrics can be 
-sold in eur market lower tbaa eur own. I have 
-examined two volumes of the^ rtapbrts of the com 
missioners appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the hand-loom weavers, made to the British 
Parliament in 1840. From thete valuable docu- 
ments it appears that this class of laboreri, both in 
'Great Britain «nd on the continent, is in a most 
deplorable condition. 1 will give a brief stateinent 
•of their condition^ as gathered from- these reporu : 

JLverage prices per week ef the Hand-Loovi 

Weavert in Europe, including^ the Weavers 

of Silkt CottoHf Linent l^oolen, ^e., in all 

their ifarietiee, exclusive of ^oard, rest, fuel, 

lights, 4rc, 

<3lreat Britdn..... ....St. Od. per week 

France ...7*. Od, " 

Switz.erland.....« ••• 5s. 7d. 

Belgium.... 6s. Od. 

Austria 3s. Od, 

-'Saxony..^..... 2s. Od. 

These are the average prices for men employed 
in weaving. Some of the silk weavers employed 
>on velvets and figured patterns earn from 12s. to 
17s. per week ; but it was given in evidence be- 
fore the commissioners, that this species of weav- 
ing required more light, and consequently sub- 
jected the weavers to higher rents : so that their 
nett earnings were no more than those of weavers 
' employed on other fabrics. Male weavers in the 
United Kingdom earn on an average not more than 
:8s., and females from 30 to 80 per cent. less. 

The following statements and facts, taken from 
-the reports of the commissioners, will show the 
^deplorable state to which the weavers and their 
families are reduced. In relation to the county of 
Somerset, the commissioner has given various 
tabular statemsots, showing with great minuteness 
4he pecuniary condition of this class of laborers. 

One table presenu the condition of 149 families 
•^^cotttaining 721 jvraons, and shows that, after de- 
ducting the suu<s paid for rent, fuel, soap, and 
xcandles, there would remain of their earnings, for 
^lood and clothing, only Is. 5id. per week to each 
^rson Another table of 11 families, consisting 
ii 68 persons, shews that the entire income to 
«ach family ameunto on an ayenge to only 8s. 5d. 
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per week; to each person, Is. 6}d. per week; 
and that of th^s sum, after paying for rent, fuel, 
&c., there remains for feed and dething only 
Ll|d. per head peir week. Another table of 37 
families, of 198 persons, shows that, after de- 
ducting the suras paid fur lights, soap, fiiel. rent, 
and rates, there is left for food and clothing for 
each person Is. 8d. per week. Another table 
shows that 36 families, of Itl persons have, after 
deducting the sums paid for rents, rates, lights, 
soap, and /uel, only Is. 2d. per head per week 
left to supply them with every thing they have to 
eat, drink, and wear. Ahother table of 38 fami- 
lies, consisting of 176 persons, presents the same 
result of Is. 2d. per week, left for the food and 
clothing of each person. Another of 36 families, 
of 217 persons, leaves Is. id. per week to supply 
each person with fopd and clothing. 

These tables are all taken from the different 
parishes er villages of a single county, and it does 
not appear that wages are materially lower here 
than in other parts of Great Britain. 

Lee American labor be thus degraded — ^let fami- 
lies of four or five persons be brought down in their 
pecuniary resources to 7s, or. 8s. per week — ^let 
each person be reduced to the necessity of sup- 
plying his only food and clothing from the misera- 
ble pittance of 11}^., or even Is. 4d. a week, 
while flour, as in England, is selling for $8 60 per 
barrel'^-and what would be the sentimeat of every 
working man in the land ? Let them be brought 
to this deplorable condition, by the blindness or 
obstinacy of their own Government, and that Gov- 
ernment would be of short duration. 

One witness, called before the commissioner^ 
says: 

" Children of seven years old can begin to tarn 
the wheel to spin flax, which is very hard work ; and 
they are kept at work from five in the morning till 
nine at night I might notice the niunber of wesk 
and crobked<-legeed children in town—an evil which 
is attributed te this sort of work." 

A manufacturer testifies that 

" Their dwellings, their clothing, and that of their 
chiloren, evince great misery. There is often great 
distress among them? They are generally sober, in- 
dustrious, steady mjsn, but with the best intentions, at 
the present wages, they cannot get a living. If any 
weavers are obliged to apply to the parish for as« 
sistance.'^ 

Mr. Otway, the commissioner who examined 
into the condition of the weavers in Ireland, gives 
as a gloomy picture of their condition. He says : 

*' The cabins that the weavers live and work in 
are fearfnl specimens of what habit will enable hu- 
man beings to endure. The weavers are obliged to 
pay as hich rem for these dens as they ought to get 
comfortable cabins for. The laadlords charge £3 
per annum for any cabin having ro«m for two looms—* 
containing only two small rooms, and sometimes only 
one." 

Again, he says : 

** Nothing can equal the diitress of the poor cotUm 
weavers. I never witnessed i^ater misery than in 
their cabins and mode of living. Few, however, 
remain at the trade, except old and infirm persons, 
and a &|||c yoang boys, whom the poor parents try to 
keep a^e loom, in order to prevent absolute desti- 
tution." "The houses of some of the lower classes 
of weavers are in the most wretched state, with only 
a little straw and a coverlet for a bed ; plenty of 
children, but scarcely a chair te sit down upon. In 
the neighborhood of Bulkbgton, &c, the usual con* 
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dition of a namber of joumeyhand families is that of 
the greatest dirt and misery, sometimes with no bed* 
steads, but beds of wrappers stuffed with straw, and 
vrithout any linen to them. Sometimes the beds con* 
sUc merely of chaK* held together widi bricks and 
covered with a wrapper. Their food in these in* 
stances consists chiefly of bread and butter, potatoes, 
and a litile tna. with occasionally a fsw poor scraps 
of ba'^on. Rudeness and misery seem to be the inevi- 
table condition of this class of laborers ; and even 
miiny of the undertakers live in the greatest nec^s- 
•ity, especially those burdened with large families, 

Crasmus Charlton, a police sergeaat, . testifies 
that, of his own personal knowledge, 

" The weavers are muck distressed. They ar^ 
wretchedly eff in bedding. Has seen many cases 
'wliere the man and his wife, and as many as seven 
children, have slept on straw laid en the floor, with 
only a torn quilt to cover them. Sometimes he has 
had occasion to search the houses of some of the 
weavers en suspicion of stealing yam, and has wit 
nessedvery distressing cases-^childrea crying for 
food, and the parents having neither food nor money 
in the house, or work to obtain any. Does not think 
that, in one family out of ten, the chiLlren or adulu 
can attend churcn. in consequence of their ragged 
condition. Has frequently dropped in at meal times, 
and found them eating potatoes, with a Mt of suet." 

Another witness says : 

" A poor weaver, living within 50 yards ef me, is 
a case of great distress. Last Sunday he eame to 
witness's house and stated that he had had a poOr 
Sunday, not having a potato or even a bit of bread in 
his house. The weaver had a wife near ceaflnement 
and three children." 

Another witness testifies that 

*' The wife of a weaver had a child at the breast, 
and she deblared to him, at 5 or 6 o'clock P. M , that 
she had had no food for the whole day. and that she 
had three children. There was not a table er piece 
ef furniture in the room ; every thing was sold. He 
further states that he has no doubt t'lat many of the 
weavers and their children, especially young chil- 
dren, die from disease brought on by wisat of proper 
nourishnenL He further states that these ipen are 
industrious and sober, and would willingly work if 
tiiey .bad it to do." \ 

The commiteioner declares that 

** The master of a poor ho9«e was reletting thai 
the nature of the food, (gruel,) iu scaiitiness or some 
other cause, produced great mortality in the work 
house ; but, as fer the poor weavers, he verily bc' 
lieved that their children brought to the work house, 
' in some instances, died of repledon. They had been 
previously brought so lew, that the work house al- 
lowance was teo good for them." 

With such facts before us,' we can sympathize 
with a respectable weaver, who testifies before tbo 
commissioner as follow* : , ' / 

, ** Question. Have you any cliildren ?" 
.** Answer. No; thad two, but they are bethdead, 
thanks be to God!" 

Q,ueaioa. Do vou express satisfacdon at the 
d^adi of your ehildren 7 " 

^ "Answer. I de. I thtink God fqr it. I am re- 
lieved from the burden of maintaining them, and they, 
poor dear creatures, are relieved from the troubles 
of this mortal life." 

Comment upon such evidence would be out of 
place. When poverty and wretchedness press so 
heavily upon parents, that they rejoice at the death 
of their own children, their state must be painful 
hideed! 

Nor is the condition of the laborers on the con- 
tbeat any more favorable Mr. Keyser, the com- 
Bikissioner charged with the inquiry^ represents the 



laborers in the same employment in Germany, &c.^ 
as in the most deplorable condition. He described 
a fiimily near Berlin as follows: 

*• A man, his wife, two sons, aiid a journeyman, 
live in a room 17 feet by 14. in which are two looms. 
They must all work hard to earn the aggregate suai» 
of 9s. per week, and of this sum one-third is requir- 
ed for rent and taxes. In the morning, they have 
eaeh a cup of bad eoflee'and a cake, such as is gene- 
rally bought in Berlin for about a farthing; for din- 
ner, groats, or meal porridge, or poutoea, with occa- 
sionally a herrifig or a litU^ lard ; in the evening, a 
slice of black bread and butter, vrith which they 
drink nothing but water. On Subday, they have 
sometimes a small quantity of bacon or other meat 

Again, he says : 

" It is to be observed that the very low rate of 
wages is not only in preponion to the cheapness of 
provisions, but more pariicularjpr occasioned by the 
very limited wants of the working weavers. Even 
the article of bread, in that country so very cheap, 
is still b^ond the reach of these poor people, who 
subsist almost entirely upon potatoes." 

A witness from Prague says: 

" Our weavers afe in that state, that, if each family 
had net a bit of land on which to grow potatoes for 
their food, and were they not to steal their fuel, as 
they want it, from the foresu with which the country 
abounds, they would almost starve on the wages 
theyea^rn. By working very hard, a weaver may 
get 2s. per week. These people are now in want of 
work and in great distress, occasioned by the large 
stock of goods in the hands of manufacturers and 
coiton printers. They seldom eat bread, but only 
potatoes, which they cultivate themselves" 

Such is a picture, of laborers apon the continent 
of Europe, and in the boasted land of liberty, 
Great Britain! The condition of European la^ 
borers must be obvious when we consider that 
the prices given to men amount to only iOd, per 
day, without board, for a, species of labor which 
requires skill and raascular power, and must gene* 
rally be carried on in cities or large villages where 
rents are high and provisions dear. The hours 
(he laborers are employed, are in many eases sufli- 
cient to break down the strongcBt constitution. 
Some weavers in Ireland and Germany, more es^ 
p<»cially, work from 14 to 18 hours ^er day;, 
and Another evil still jgraater, because. more op- 
pressive upon the mass, is, that work cannet al- 
ways be obtained, and hence the hands af6 tbrowa 
out of employ. Many families in fact are eompel- 
led, as we have seen, to depend npon fr»m 1 Id;- to^ 
Is. 4d. per week per head for food and dlothiag— 
about half the sum which, as appears ftom thfr 
same documenta, is required in Great Britain te 
support her prisoners in prison I Some of these 
laborers are in feict paupers hired out by the 
parish, that they may be able in some degree to 
earn their living. This is the character and con- 
dition of the labor with which our own comes in 
competition; And the question is, whether we 
shall stand idle and see our mechanics and ariisan« 
driven fmm their work-shops by the half-starved 
millions of the old world 7 

Do the free trade men on this floor wish to see 
American labor brought down to thin low condi- 
tion of poverty and wretchedness 1 Do the demo- 
crats here in our !midst, who profess te be the ex- 
clusive friends of the poor and laboring classes, 
desire to sen the independent laborers— the free-, 
men of the land — reduced to a vegetable diet, and 
to all the evils attendant upon the most squalid 
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poverty? As they have isamfested so much sym- 
pathy for the oppressed foraifiiers in tha State of 
Rhade Island, who are deprived of the right of 
deciding; the fate of the institatioas of a country 
in which they were not horn, aad which they re- 
fuse to adopt as their own — I say as they have 
manifested so much sympathy for these disturbers 
•of the public peace and traitors to our common 
country, it was to be hoped that they would mani- 
fest a little feeling in behalf of the laboring men 
«f our own ceantry, and not be wiltiag to see them 
brought to an allowanea of eight shillings per 
week, to supply all tlieir wants. If they are de- 
eirous of seeing wages reduced, that they may pur- 
chase the product of labor at a lower rate, and 
thereby live themselves upon the hard, earnings of 
the poor, let it be known. If this is their doctrine, 
let them proclaim it now upon this floer, and I 
will engage that this will be the last Congress in 
which they will ever make the proclamation. And 
it is, I confess, with regret that I find the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Habersham) contending, 
«s he does in his minori^ report, that wages 
should be so reduced that the hardy and industri- 
ous laborer shall receive but fifteen dollars a month 
«nd board himself. The wealth of a nation is in 
its labor ; and there can be no surer test of the 
proaperi^ of « people, than the price which the 
laborer can command. One argument, and in fact 
the great argument with me in favor of a Tiuriff, is 
•drawn from the encouragement it offers to domes- 
tic industry. 

I wish to see the manufacturers prosper ; I wish 
te see investments which have been made in this 
6ranch of national industry yielding a fair return 
to the enterprising citizens who have embarked 
their capital therein. But I confess that this is 
net the greatest object of my desire. No, sir ; I 
desire above all things to see the honest laborer, 
whose only capital is in his own sinews thrive and 
prosper. I wish to see his labor so rewarded that 
comfort and plenty may be seen in his habitation, 
«ad that he may have the means of educating his 
•children, and training them up for usefulness. 

But it is sometimes said that, if manufactures 
produce so much wretchedness as is found in 
Oreat^ritain, this is a good reason why we should 
not encourage them in this country. But nothing 
can be more unfeanded than this objection. Manu- 
facturing does net produce this poverty and suf- 
fering ; they arise from a crowded population, and 
exist in spite of manufactures. Manufactures give 
employment to thousands who pould not otherwise 
be employed at all. Blot out the. numerous manu- 
factories from Great Britain, and thousands who 
now find employ and obtain a comfortable living 
would be thrown out of business, and consequently 
would starve. Manufactures, instead of being the 
cause of low wages and poverty, are, in fact, the 
effect of poverty and low wages. Thousands are 
driven into manufactories because they can find no 
other employment. It is, then, a great blessing to 
the people in England that manufactories exist. 

Bat, whatever might be the case in Great Britain, 
no evil can be apprehended from manufactures in 
•our own country. Even in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts we have large quantities of uncultivated 
land; and then there is that nnbeanded world of 
the West, which is capable of supporting imiold 
millions. So long as we have vacant lands, there 
is nothing to fear from maaufocturas. And with 



what propriety can tbosa who oppose manv* 
factures make this charge 7 They profess to be 
great friends ef commerce. But does not every 
person knew that, in all .our great marts of com- 
merce, Ae population is more dense than in our 
manufacturing villages t And if gentlemen havo 
such holy horror of.a crowded populadon, how eian 
they rejoice at the increase ef our commerce, 
which tends directly to build up thickly settled 
places? 

But the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Kennedy) 
is fearful that the morals of the people will be cor- 
rupted and their health impaired by manufacturing 
establishments. I have neither the time nor the 
inclination to go at any length into this part of the 
subject. I will simply say that in New-England 
our manufacturing population is as intelligent and 
as moral as the portion, engaged in agricolturo; 
and whether the moral atmosphere of New-Eng- 
land is as pure as that of the South and West, I 
will leave to that gentleman to decide. I brings 
no accusation against his constituents— I desirs 
none in return. 

But gentlemen tell us that they wish. to bo left 
free to buy where they can bv^ cheapest, and to 
sell where they can obtain the highest price. This 
doctrine at first blash appears very plausible, bat 
it is far from being sound. . Let us test it by bh 
example. In time of war a citizen might buy 
cheapest ef the enemy, and in return dispose of 
his own products to them at the best prices. But, 
sir, would this be allowed ? Would the plaa that 
this is the ** largest liberty " avail in suoh a ease 7 
It might be for the intsrest of seme individuals to 
enjoy this free trade in time of war ; but the man 
who should attempt to carry it on would be re» 
strained for purpotes ef Stdtte, He would be in- 
fornred that his interest and that of the public 
were at variance, and that his claim must yield to 
theirs. The same principle holds good in time ef 
peace. It may be for the interest of an individual 
in time of peace te smuggle goods, but, as his in- 
terest is adverse to that of the public, ikt ono 
must yield to the many. There may be great na- 
tional interests, i» peace as well as in war, which 
demand certain restrictions upon trade. Discrimir 
nating duties are necessary to sustain the gi*eat 
interests of the country, and the public good is 
promoted by their importation. It is with a nation 
as it is with an individual : the market where we 
can buy cheapest is net always the best, even in 
a pecuniary paint of view. It may be good policy 
in an individual to buy in the dearest market; it 
may be nearest at hand, or it may be the best 
market in which to sell his products. Tlie cheap- 
est market for purchase may require specie pay- 
ment, while a dearer market may receive other 
conunodities in return. The doctrine that we 
should at all times purchase in the cheapest market 
is far from being a sound principle in political 
economy* 

The cotton manufacturers at the North might 
purchase their cotton in India, as they undoubtedly 
would in some degree, if the duty on that artkslo 
should be taken off; and they might find it profita- 
ble for themselves, especially as theyoould buy 
cheaper, aad at the same time open to some extent 
a new market for their fabrics: but, as this wodd 
impair the home market for the cotton grower at 
the South, the injury inflicted upon the plantiar 
States Would be greater than the benefit obtaiood 
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by the Northern tnanufac^rer. For reasons of 
mate, a preference gfaoulcT be given to domestic 
cotton. The Northern maau&cturer who eonsumes 
•ne handred bales of cotten grown io this country, 
not only gives employ indirectly to those who la- 
bor te produce that article, bat he gives employ to 
those who raise the meat and the grain which the 
laborer coosuihes while raising the cotton ; where- 
as the manufacturer who consumes one hundred 
bales of cotton raised in India encourages for- 
eign instead ef domestic industry. In the former 
case, all the profits of the entire business are kept 
in the country, while in the latter half of the profits 
accrue to foreigners. The same remarks may be 
ma^e upon manufactured articles. He that pa- 
tronises the heme manufacture encourages home 
industry, and creates a heme market. Our friends 
in Tennessee, for example, by wearing American 
cottons, even if they cost them a trifle more than 
the foreign fabric, would thereby promote not only 
the interest of the country, but their own pecuniary 
interest. By patronizing the domestic manufacture, 
they not only prevent a. greater competition in the 
production of their great staples, but, by sustaining 
the manu&cturer, they increase the denr.and for 
their own products. The Southern planter while 
growing the cotton, and the Northern manufac- 
turer while converting i^ into cloth, are both living 
upon the corn and wheat of Tennessee, or, which 
is pimctically the same things on the corn and 
wbeat of some other State which comes into direct 
competition with their own. But if they wear the 
fabrics of British looms, made of cotton grown in 
India, they lose all these advantages. The interest 
of the pountry and the ultimate interest of the in- 
dividual, then, would be promoted by the purchase 
of domestic fabric. If the first cost were higher, 
the incidental advantages which would result from 
aueh a policy, would more than balance the differ- 
ence in price. Is it not so ? Does net every prac- 
tical man see that this is the ni^tural tendency, the 
certain result? 

The idea that we must purchase abroad rather 
than manitfactare at home, is a dangerous one ; 
and, whenever it is generally adopted by a people, 
their home industry will decline. There maybe 
articles not suited to the climate, or pursuits not 
adapted to the condition of a nation. In such 
cases, they must look to foreign countries ; and, 
if they can^. raise some ether articles which they 
ca|i give in exchange for foreign products, it would 
be wise to sell and purchase abroad^ But if this 
exchange can be canried on between the different 
parts of our own country, where the business can- 
not be disturbed by foreign legisl^tien, it is the dic- 
tate of wisdom and of prudence to seek supplies 
at home, and thus be independent of foreign na- 
tiQns« If we adopt the policy that we^wiU pro- 
cure every thing abroad, because it can be obtained 
cheaper, we shall, in a skort time, find our own 
industry paralyzed, and our means so reduced that 
even cheap articles will be beyond our reach. Ask 
the industrious mechanics or the hard-working 
farmers in the country— those whose means are 
limited,, and who are compelled te husband their 
rasourcee-— and they will tell you the advantages 
of exchanging their labor for the article they por^ 
chase^" of getting things in their f»wa line,^ as 
their phrase is. Let this maxim be adopted, and 
it will b^ 6uad much safer than that expressed m 



the more elegant phrase ** of purchasing in the 
cheapest market." 

Mr. Chairnmn, no one can examine the foreign 
tariffs without perceiving that every nation with 
which we hold commercial - intercourse has refer- 
ence, in the imposition of duties, to its own in- 
terest or supposed interest. They all discrimi- 
nate to favor their own labor and their own pro* 
duct§. This is the uniform policy ef the nations 
with which we have commercial intercourse; and 
of this we have no reason to c6mplain : they do 
nothing bat what they have a legal right to do. 
But while this policy, adopted by foreign nations,, 
gives us no legal groimd of complaint against 
them, it calls upcMi us to defend our own eitiz^ens 
against the effects of their Measures, by imposing 
discriminating and^ countervailiiSg^ duties. But 
there is danger in carrying countervailing duties 
too far. The countervailing principle should go 
irito every Tariff La#. But Ihere are serious oIk 
jectiens in my mind to a direct counfervailing 
statute. If you pass a law imposing a high duty, 
conditioned that it fhall be repealed or' modified 
when the foreign nation, against which it is de- 
signed to eperate, shall modify her laws, you vir- 
tually put some of your great interests inte the 
hands of foreign Governmentis. Suppose you pass- 
a law imposing 80 per cent, upon woolens brought 
into the country from Great Britain, with a pro- 
viso that dne>half ef it shall be taken off when 
she shall repeal her corn laws ^ in the first place, 
sho might retaliate upon us and exclude our grain 
altogether. Instead, therefore, of forcing open 
her ports to eur wheat and flour, we should be 
completely defejated ; we should net only gain 
nothing, but should lose what little of market wo 
now enjoy in that island. 

But this is not all. ' It would produce a prempi» 
ture growth of woolen manufactures in our coun- 
try. Encouraged by this enormous proteetion, our 
citizens would rush blindfold into a business which 
requires great skill, and, consequently, a gradual 
giowth* While our factories were going up, Eng- 
land might remain inflexible; but, when they were 
completed and in operation, she might, for tl|e 
very purpose of ruining these establishments, le- 
peid, for , a Umited time, the corn ^w, and thus 
compel us^to violate our faith with her, or to inflict 
ruin upon our ewn citizens. A countervailing law 
ef this c^racter strikes me, I confess, as a dan- 
gerous experiment. Matters of this sort had bet- 
ter be left to negotiation, or the end be sought by . 
general policy, rather than by an express and di- 
rect enactment. 

As the subject of the^ British com laws has 
more than once been presented for our considera- 
tion, I prop€»se to give this subject a passing no- 
tice. I believe that some gentl<imen in the grain- 
growing States have deceived themselves upon 
this subject. My friend from Maryland, (Mr. 
JoHNSoif,) at an early part ef the^ session, pre* 
sented this subject to us with his usual eloquence^ 
and cUled upcm the grain-growing States to seize 
the prize now within ^eir reach. He spoke as 
though the repeal of the com laws would enable 
the United States to supply the whole demand of 
the English market. But, from all the examination 
I have been able te make on the subject, I am in- 
elined to believe that a repeal of these laws would 
operate against the interest of the grain-growing 
States. These laws illostrate the policy of Great 
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BritatD ; they •how t^«t the is retolved to gutrd 

all her ^reae inter«iti; and they remind as that we 

flhouid protact our own citizens. Bat I eoi fets 

that I do not believe that their repeal would give 

us the market of England. By an inquiry into 

the prices of wheat and flour in the United States, 

4nd on the Baltic and other ports ef the continent, 

it seems to me morally certain that we could not 

■compere BuccessfuHy with the continents 

The foUotoing are tk^ average wkotesale prices 

offlovr and wheat from 1831 to ISA*) incluHife, 

taken from the prieea current at Philadelphia ^ 

New- Yorky and Boston, and from the entries 

at the CustQm^ Houses ; also, the prices on the 

cofUinent of Europe, taken from the invoice 

prices at the Custom-Houses^ and from other 

authenfie tables. 



Tears. 



IS31 .. 

1832 . 

1833 . 

1834 .. 

1835 .. 
18.36 -. 

1837 ., 

1838 .. 

1839 .. 

1840 .. 



Amerieam Prices 



Plour. 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
9 
7 
6 
5 



80 
88 
82 
36 
89 
88 
62 
93 
92 
43 



Average |$ 6 65> 



WtieaL 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 



18 
15 
13 
08 
19 
44 
83 
54 
42 
10 



$ 1 30 



European Prices- 



Plour. 



5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 



Whea. 



50 

90 

00 

95 1 

15 

20 

25 

70 

35 

35 



$4 93 



1 

1 




10 
98 
00 
99 



cts. 
« 

it 

it 



qrs. 

4< 
it 
it 
U 
U 



Besides this general result of Kuro(Hsau prices^ 
I will give the average prices of wh*>at at certain 
ports or marts of trade en the Eastern continent for 
five consecutive years. 

Hamburg ••> ...••#79 

Amsterdam..... • ....82 

Dd.ntzic.. .... .... .... •••• ......••••87 

In the Ports of Prussia. .. • 82 

On the Black Sea 56 

Wheat imported into Great Britain in 1831. 
It appears by published tables tDftt 

there were imported into Great 

Britain, from foreign countries, 

in 1831...-- -•.. 2,451.800 

From Russia 937,300 

From the United States b . 489, 100 

From Prussia 481.900 

From Germany 395.600 

From all other countries 1,1 48,960 

it will be seen, by the above statement, that the 
United States/in 1821, supplied only 11 per cent. 
of the importations into Great Britain ; that Rus- 
silt supplied twice as much as the United States, 
and that Prussia and Germaay^ each nearly as 
much.. 

It also appears, by the tables in McCulloch, 
that, for twenty five years in succession, Prussia 
kas supplied England on an average nearly three 
times as. much as our own country ; that Russia, 
the Netherlands, and Germany, have each supplied 
twice as much, and that, durinf^ that whole period, 
the United Srates have furnished only about four 
per cent, of her foreign supply. 

Witti these facts before us, it is preposterous to 
suppose that we could compete with the continent 
in supplying Great Britain with .breadstuff, if her 
corn laws were repealed. The English merchants 
•re BOW in the constant habit of aendin; their 
ships in ballast to Hamburg, to take ia breadstuff 
lor Newfoundland and Bra^. 



When we consider the low price of labor on 4:he 
continent, the ease and cheapness with which 
grain can be transported from the Baltic into Eng^ 
land, it seems te me that nothi'^g can be more idle 
than te suppose that we could supply the English 
market. l3ut these laws wiH not be repealed: 
they may be modified in some trifling degree, but 
they will not be annulled. In fact, these laws, as 
they at present exist, operate in faVor of our gpraiof 
growing S ates, rather than otherwise. As Eng- 
land receives breadstuff from her colonies alm<»8t 
free of duty, there is a large and important trade 
now carried on through Canada, whereby the 
American wheat and flour find their way into 
Great Britain op more favorable terms than the 
grain from the continent. Repeal the com laws, 
and this trade would be cut off. Nor is this trade, 
in efft'ct, confined to the States bordering upon 
Canada. New- York, PennRylvaoia, Ohio, and 
Michigan, can send a part of their supply to that 
market ; and all that is taken off ia that direction 
reduces the quantity in our market, and so tends 
to raiie the price in all the other grain.growing 

83 States. This trade would be destroyed by a re^ 
Q gj peal of the English eom laws. And the repeal 
2 Q5 would operate upon the grain-growing States in 
Q g^ another respect: it w«uld reduce the price of 

1 Qj living, and of course of labor, in England, and am 
I Q7 enable her to manufacture cheaper, and thereby 

— ^ prostrate our own manufactures. At present, the 
$ 98 gTSLiihgrovnng States find their best and surest 
market among our manufactures at the East: Bat 
let the price of living and of labor be reiduced in 
England, aind our domestic manufactures would 
decline, and the grain-growinig States would suffer 
in their heme market. Thus would the grain- 
growing interest be injured rarher than benefited 
by a repeal of the English com laws. 

But gentlemen tell us that a Tariff is a tax upon 
the labor of the country. The gentleman from 
indiana (Mr. KcNNEDr) says that it is a tax upon 
the farmers, and that the advocates of a protec- 
tive tariff belong to some great manufacturing es- 
cablishments. Whatever may be the case with 
others, I can say for myself that I have bo con- 
nexion with any species ef manufactures. I do 
not own one dollar ef manufacturing capital. My 
sympathies are altogether with the cultivators ^ 
tt)e spijl Among them £ was bora— te the busi- 
ness of agriculture I was brought up. This hand 
has wielded every implement of hushaodry. I 
know what it is to eat bread in the sweat of my 
brow. I know what it is to endure the labor of 
the field, exposed to the rays of a scorching sun, 
or the chilling blasts of a New-England climate. 
The district which I have the honor to represent is 
an agricultural district; and, though we have 
soijne manufacttirers among us, the proportion which 
this business, bears to agriculture is compamtivelT 
small. I advocate a Protective Tariff because I 
believe that it will promote the interest of agri- 
culture, and, particularly, because I believe that it 
will improve the condition of the poor laborer, 
upho depends upon his daily^ eamings for the sup- 



himself and family. By encouraging manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts -you create a de- 
mand for labor* and so^nhance the price. Wagas, 
like eveiy thing else, depend upon tlie laws of de- 
mand and supply. When manufacturos flourisli 
there will be a demand for labor, and it is than 
that the poar man raoelTes the greatest reward frr 
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bis t»il; Vf. is then thai bis income i* tbo greatest, 
^d bU labor brings bim the most abundant return 
Many of our bai dy laborers have no pro^yerty bu 
their ability to toil : their pbysieal frame is theii 
ofily productive capital. Now, if you protect thf 
in^tistiy of the country, and so enable the pooi 
nan to earn a larger sum, you practically add to 
bis productive capital, or, which is the same thing 
lender his present capital more productive. If 
the laborer, by the^ impulse giyen to induAtQ^, is 
enabled to earn thirty dollars in a year more than 
be could have earned without this stimulus, you 
mctually, for the time berng, confer upon him at* 
great a blessing as though you deposited $500 for 
his benefit, and sebured the interest to his use 
The laboring man, more ihsia any ether, baa ai) 
interest in this protective policy. The system i- 
^esigned to protect labor, and to secure to the in- 
. dustrieos their reward* I advcK^ate this system, 
net because it will benefit the capitalist, but be- 
cause it will conftir a blessing upon the laborer. 
The capitalist has no interest in protection. His 
tens of thousands will yield bim a better return 
when labor is depressed, and every article whicb 
^e wishes to purchase is i educed in price* The 
rich capi'alisr, if he seeks nothing but gain, covets 
what are generally denominated hard timei; bui 
the man who depends upon his own labor has a 
direct interest in a revival of busiaess, and in th»' 
general prosperity of the community. Let the 
hardy laborers of the country, those who eat their 
bread in the sweat of their brow, reflect upon this 
subject, and they will at once see that they have a 
direct interest in the protective policy. They will 
not only perrei^w that a Tariff tends to increase 
wages, but that the same sum of money will pur 
ebaase more of the necessaries of life. There is 
BO article of clothing which goes into the consump- 
tion of the poor man and his family so much as 
cotton in its various forms. This article has en- 
joyed a proiection since 1816, and the reduction 
in price has been three or four hundred per cent. 
Cemmon, shirc*figs, which,, at that time, would 
have . co-«t thirty-five tents at retail, can now he 
bought for from seven to ten cents, and all other 
articles of cotton have fallen in about the sam** 
proportion ; so that, by the. operation of the Tariff, 
wages are kept up, and articles of coqsumptien 
Ixave fallen in price. Twenty-five years ago, the 
females of New-England (who have not, as yet, 
thank Heaven, imbibed the sentiment that labor is 
degrading) would be required to labor four weeks 
to purchase an ordinary calico dress, which they 
can now purchase with a Wdek's labor. View it 
in any light you please, and the protective system 
is emphatically the system for the laborer and the 
poor man. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen seem 
disposed to view this subject through what I be- 
lieve to be a false medium. X^^y speak of it a» 
a system to benefit manufactures, and by manu- 
£sctures they mean the manufacture of cotton anH 
wool. This view of the subject is entirely super- 
ficial. It is not the interest ««f manufiatctures alon^ 
in the narrow sense in which that terra is used, 
that we wish to promote. There is what may bf 
•ailed the mining interest and the meekanie inter- 
•st, which are deeply involved in this question 
And then, sir, there is, first and foremost, the 
great agricultural interest, which needs encourage- 
meat aa much as any other; and the Tariff it as 



well calculated to aid that calling as it is to aid 
manufactures. As far a^ the farmer conrames his 
iwn products, be has qo interest in the prices' 
which they. bear. But if a young man purchases 
a farm, and expects to pay for it. by the sale of his 
crops, he has then a direct. interest in the state of 
'he market. Any policy wbich improves the 
pri^e of agricultural products confers a diiect 
benefit upon hire. Now, the protective system is 
calculated to build up manufactures in every part 
«f the country, and in that way to create a homa 
market, where the hardy tiller of the soil can dis- 
pose of his products at a fair price. A home 
market is every thing to the farmer. Huw Is it 
r.hat wheat is worth one dollar and thirty cents in 
one part of t^e country and twelve and a half cents 
tn another? How is it that lan^ of the same 
quality will sell for $50 in one part of the country 
and for $5 in another ? Every man 'knows that 
this is the fact i and why is it so 7 Simply because 
OTte is near a market, and the other is more r^ 
mote. We eee the operation of thiH in every 
township and in eVery village. And I hesitate not 
to say that the capital now invested In manufac- 
tures has increased the value of real estate in the 
country more than one hundred per cent. The 
agriculturist has a direct interest in the subject 
before us. The' yotmg and growing West should 
feel as deeply as New-England and the Middle 
States. Deprive the West, or even the South, of 
the home market, created by manoftcrures, and 
they would at once find their prices decline, and 
I heir pursuits become les) profitable. 

Gentlemen, as it seems to me, under-estimate 
the value of the home ma^et. It is not only the 
best, but it is in fact the principal, market for the 
great agricultural staples. I have taken great 
pains to ascertain as hear as possible the amount 
of articles consumed in Massachusets annually, 
which are the growth or product of other States in 
the Union. I have written to intelligent gentle- 
men connected with almost every braneh of busi- 
ness in my own State, and have consulted all the 
statistics which have fallen into my hands, and I 
confess that our consumption is greater than I 
tiad supposed. Probably soihe of the estimates 
may be too.high, and others I am confident are too 
low. As a whole, t believe them to be a fair esti- 
mate. In fixing the prices, I have endeavored to 
take the average for tbe last three or four years. 
[ speak of these articles as contumed in Massa- 
chusetts. They are consumed in the sense in 
which such articles are capable of consumption. 
Cotton and wool are consumed, in the sense in 
which I use the term, by being converted into 
cloth, and the same is tnie. of all other article 
which, go into pur manufactures. The result I will 
now |Uresentfor the ccmsideration of thecnmmittee. 
An eUimate of ike products, of the soil, 4rC't of 

other States consumed or manvfaciured an* 

nnally in Massachusetts. 

Cotton 185.000 bales, $7,200,000 

-lour 620000 bbls , 4 100.000 

Corn & other grain 3,730,000 bush., 2,79(».000 

Coal .•. 175,000 tons, 1,300 000 

Wood 188.600 cords 1,300.000 

Wool 8,000.000 lbs., 3,200.000 

Lumber of all kinds 3,690.000 

Leather and hides 7 600 009 

Deef, pork, hams, and lard • 3 800,000 

I Botter and cheese 1,000,000 
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Hsnesy cattle^ sheep, aad swine 600,000 

Potatoes....-* ...... ..•••• •••• .•-• 300,000 

Poultry of all ki&d 70,000 

Pig lead ....1,460.000 

Furs, buffdlo robes, &c. •••••« •'.. 45,000 

Bags, juaak, Sk., for paper •...•• 965,000 

Lime 82,900 casks, ,72,000 

Pot and pearl ashes.... 500 tons, 58,000 

Tobacco 960 hhds., 68,000 

Ric .*. : ^.-.. 325,000 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine 1,200,000 

Iron • 800,000 

Sugar and molasses 47^000 

Staves, casks, hexes. &c... ...... ^... 360,000 

Domestic spirits and beer ...' 100,000 

Feathers, hair, and bristles. ......••••. 185,000 

Oysters, ye»ison, sand, sweet potatoes, 
summer fraits, such as peaches, mel- 
ons, &c 210,000 

Hay, grass-seed, flax-seed, flax, linsed oil 
castor oil, beans, bees' wax, tallow, 

oniens, nuts •••.. .- -. 175 .000 

$42,010,000 

Here we have the round sum of $42,000,000 of 
domestic products consumed in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts — a state of 737,000 inhabitants — in a 
single year. The importance of such a home 
market will appear when we consider that the 
average of our entire export from the United States 
fof the last ten years, exclusive of the manufac- 
tured articles, amounts to only $82,200,000. So 
that the State of Massachusetts consumes an- 
nually, of the products of other States, more than 
half the amount of our whole foreign export, less 
the manufactured articles; and the articles thus 
consumed in my own State are the product of 
every State in this Union. 

Maine supplies lumber, wood, lime, leather, and 
potatoes ; New- Hampshire wool, butter, cheese, 
beef, and pork ; Vermont wool, iron, beef, pork, 
butter, cheese, and potash; Rhode Island lime; 
Connecticut iron ; New- York flour, wool, leather, 
butter, cheese, and grain ; New-Jersey grain, grass 
seed, ind fruit; Pennsylvania iron, coal, wool, 
leather, and potash; Delaware grain; Maryland 
com, tobacco, and leather; Virginia com, flour, 
tobacco, and coal ; North Carolina tar, pitch, and 
turpentine; South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, cotton and rice ; Louisiana cotton, su- 
gar, and molasses ; Arkansas cotton, beef, and 
pork ; Tennessee cotton, wool, tobacco, and com ; 
Kentucky tobacco, wool, flour, and whiskey ; Mis- 
souri lead and com; Indiana flou/, com, wool, 
beef, and pork; Illinois lead, flour, com, and pork; 
Michigan flour ; Ohio flour, com, beef, pork, wool, 
and potash. This is a specimen of some of the 
leading articles which the diflerent States furnish 
to Massachusetts markets. Besides these, there 
are other articles, which are produced by the 
whde valley of the Mississippi, such as hides, fur 
beanS| castor oil, flax seed, &c. 

The great West is immediately connected with 
New-England, and there finds the best market for 
her product. By means of the great lakes, canals, 
and railroads, Ohio, Michigan, and the upper por- 
tion of the Mississippi valley, communicates with 
New-England; and the rapidly increasing com- 
meroe between New-Orleans and Boston brings 
the product of aH the States bordering upon the 
Mississippi into Boston market, where a vast I 



amount of them are disposed of. By returns from 
Boston, furnished me by a friend, it appears that 
there was brought into Boston from New-Orleaoa 
during nine months, ending June 1, 1842, the fol- 
lowing amount of their great staples: 



Cotton ....49,534 bales. 

Flour 64,631 bbls. 

Fork 53,514 " 

Lard 91,565 kegs 

Corn 83,982 bush 



Lead.b ..80,046 pigs. 

Beef 1,519 bbls. 

Bacon.. •• 1,391 hhds. 
Tobacco. . l,76i " 
Whiseky. . 1,320 bbls. 



' The commerce between Boston and New-Or» 
leans is rapidly increasing. It appears by the 
Boston papers that there were seven arrivals from 
New-Orleans in that city on the 25ih of April last, 
bringing into Boston in a single day the following 
among other articles from the West: 

Cotton • • . . 2,456 bales. 

Flour 4,863 bbls. 

Lard...... 4,140 kegs. 

Lead .2,678 pigs. 

Corn...... 4,418 sacks 

Beans 515 bbls. 

Hams • • • . . 58 hhds. 
Tobaceo. •• 295 ** 
Hides ...... 3,200 

Whiskey.... 79 bbls. 

Tallow. .... 4 hhds. 

Molasses.. . 47 bbls. 



Calf skins.. . 75 bales. 
Deerskins. ..23 " 

Furs 31 " 

Beef ••150 bbls. 

Sugar 98 hhds. 

Flaxseed'.... 36 bbls. 

Pig iron 88 tons. 

Sausage skins. 14 bbls. 
Caster oil.. •• 16 ** 
Curled pigs'hair,90 bales. 
Clover seed •• . 7 bbls. 
Cherry lumber,442 pieces 



Every week presents us with more or less of 
similar cargoes from New- Orleans. The Boston 
papers received this morning state the arrival of a 
ship from that port with a cargo, among other 
things, of: 



Cotton .... 729 bales. 
Corn . .... .2,4 47 sacks. 

Flour 749 bbls. 

Oats...... 1,500 bush. 

Lead.... .,2,928 pigs. 



Tobacco 60^ UkU. 

Hams 66 « ' 

Pork 59 bhls. 

Beef 6 " 

Hemp 32 bales. 



These articles are mostly consumed in Massa- 
chusetts, though some of thorn are reshipped, and 
some sent to the neighboring States. And besides 
this communication between the West aad New- 
England, the opening of the railroad between Bos- 
ton and Albany brings the latter city withiM 
ten or twelve hours of the mouth of the Great 
Western Canal, which eommanicates with the 
great lakes. Through this channel, and by packets 
between Albany and Boston, the products of tha 
West find their way into New-England. A few 
weeks since, I saw an account of an arrival iti 
Boston, by railroad, ef a quantity of flour, soma 
eight or ten days from St. Joseph's, Michigan. 
These facts show the immediate connexion thera 
is between New-England and the West, and con- 
sequently, the interest they have in the success of 
our manufactures. Every waterfall in New-Eng- 
land which is made tribuury to Yankee ingenuity, 
every additional spindle which is run at the East^ 
will give a new impulse to Westara industry, fur^ 
nish a market for their products, aad so extend its 
influence ''to every log house beyond the moon* 



t» 



tains. 

I believe, Mn Chairman, that there is no part of 
this subject less appreciated than the importance 
ef the home market. As compared with thd 
foreign, its importance will be seen by a few ex* 
amples. I have estimated the amount of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, which are consumed ia 
Massachusetts at $1,200,000, while the foreign 
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export! vf these articles in 1840, the latest period 
for which we have any returns, amounted to only 
$602,529. I coi^mend this part of the subject to 
the attention of my friends from North Carolioa. 
The amount of beef, pork, hams, lard, £c., eon- 
flimied in Massachusetts exceeds in value the whole 
foreign export ef these articles. The butter and 
cheese of other States which we consume is about 
five times the amount of the foreign export. These 
articles will serve as a specimen. Many ef the 
articles we have mentibned are net exported at all, 
so tbat the home market is the only one. I do not 
pretend thit all thd articles sold in Massachusetts 
go into manufactures, or that that market would 
entirely cease if manufactures should be aban- 
doned. But by a recurrence to the articles, it 
will be seen that many ef them go into mai.ufao- 
tnres entirely, and others would be consumed in a 
leas degree, if manufactures should cease. 

With these facts before us, will our friends at 
the West pretend that they have no interest in the 
growth of Eastern manufactures ? I think they 
will not. They cannot be insensible te the value 
of a home market. Compared with a foreign, a 
home market is always the most valuable. A 
market in a manufacturing district is always more 
sure than any other. The demand is constant and 
may always be relied upon, whereas a foreign 
market will always be uncertain. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the Western States had one hundred 
thousand barrels of flour to dispose of annually, 
and they Rooked to Great Britain for a market: 
that market would depend upon the crops in Eu- 
rope. When the crop was good on the continent, 
England would take but fifty thousand barrels, and 
when the crop was short, she would want one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Though her demand 
weuld amount to one hundred thousand barrels a 
year upon an average, yet, it would fluctuate from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty thousand. Under 
these circumstances the farmer could make no 
calculation how much wheat to sow. This uncer- 
tam^, depending upon coatingenoies which he 
could not pessibly foresee, would hang, like an in- 
cubus about his nec|c, and paralyze his efierts. 

But let the West depend upon a home market; 
created by manufactures, and the fiirmer can cal- 
culate with great certainty^ He knows that there 
are 100,000 persons employed in manufactures, 
ftnd that they will want a barrel of flour each ; and 
he knows diat the crops on the Eastern continent 
will have little or no connexion with the demand 
here. Under these circumstances, he knows with 
a good degree of certainty how much to sow; and, 
having a certainty of a market, his industry will 
redouble, and he will realize greater profits from 
his labor. Every practical man knows that much 
depends upon the certainty ef the market; and, 
from this glance at the subject, no one can be so 
blind as not to see that the home market is more 
sure than the foreign. 

This is the difference between a foreign and 
hove market in time of peace. And how is it in 
time of war ? Why, in that event, the home market 
is the only market that can be relied upon. In 
case of war with a great maritime Power, like 
that of Great Britain, whether our commerce was 
with bar or with any other foreign nation, it weuld 
be in a great degree cut off, so that the foreign 
market would fail. From this glance at the sub- 
ject, it will be seen that a heme market must, 



after all, be the main dependence for the farmer— 
his cnly sure reliance — hij only abiding hope. 

The West, then, have as great an interest as the 
East in the subject bftfore us. The cheapness of 
the Western land, and the fertility of their soil, 
will enable them to produce the great staples of 
meat and grain to almost any amount. Ail that 
they want is a market for their produce. Give 
them this, and there is nothing to impede their 
prosperity. From the facts we have presented en 
this point, it will be seen that the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Kennkdt) spoke without dueknowK 
edge, when he said that the West had no interest 
in the subject, and that a home market was nothing 
to them. The fact is, the West have a direct in* 
terest in this subject. It is to no purpose that her 
soil is fertile, and that she can produce enough to 
supply a continent, if she. has no market : her 
produce would ret upon her hands. The manu- 
facturing districts furnish her with her best market, 
and she should cherish them as the apple ef her 
eye. Nor is this all. The products of agriculture 
rec«ve a protection as* great as manufactured ar^ 
tides. Most of the duties are specific, and it is 
difficult to say what they would be per cent, ad 
Talorem^ as the prices are constantly varying. I. 
have taken a few articles which are protected, and 
cast the ad valorem duty, and the following is the 
result: 

Cotton, 3 cents per ponnd, equal to 33 f er eent. ad yalorem. 
Wool, S cent* per pound 39 do. do. 

Henop, $2 per cwt, equal to 38 per cent, ad valorem. 

Beefand pork, 2 cents per pound 39 do. do. 

Hams and bacon, 3 *< " 45 do. ^o. 

Cheese, 9 " "100 do. do. 

Butter, 6 " « 36 da da 

Lard, 3 <« « 46 da do. 

Potatoes, 9 cents per bushel 36 do. . do. 

Flour, $112 •* " 19 da do. 

Wheat, 25 « « 39 do. do. 

Here we have a list of eleven articles of agri- 
cultural products, raised principally in the South 
and West, and they average about 43 per cent, 
protection^a rate much higher than is enjoyed by 
the manufactured articles. I know it is said that 
these articles need no protection. But this is a 
great mistake. These articles have been imported 
into the country, on an average, for the last five 
years, to the amount of $2,341,600 annually. The 
fact is, they need protection as much as many of 
the manufaetured fabrics. 

Sir, there is an identity of interest between the 
manufacturer and the agnculiurist. Agriculture 
and manufactures are not enemies to each otfaer-~ 
they are not even rivals; but they are intimate 
friends. Viewed on a laige and liberal scale, they 
are only different departments of the same great 
system of national industry ; and whatever tends 
to give prosperity to the one will give prosperity 
to the other. They both need the fostering care 
of the Government. The case of wool and woolens 
is an example of this. The wool growing interest 
has become an important one in this country. The 
annual product may fa% safely estimated at $16,- 
000,000. Withdraw protection from this great in> 
terest, and the shock weuld be felt by Vermont, New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Kentudiy, and Indiana, and in the same degree by 
several other States; or, if you withdraw from the 
woolen manufisctures all protection, yeu destroy 
in a great degree the heme market for the wool, 
and the inflix ef woolens would be such as to de- 
stroy the wool-growing inteiest. This one exam- 
ple illustrates thA principle as well as fifty. Let 
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the prescMt law, if any taw we have, ga inta ope- 
ration, and the first effect would be felt by the 
manufiiicturers. Standing in the fore front, they 
would receive the first shock; hut the ravages 
would soon extend, and the laborer, the farmer, 
would finally have to bear his full share. I am 
folly cenvinced that the labor of the country is the 
great thing to be protected ; and as more people 
are engaged in agricultuie than in any other call- 
ing, so agriculture has the greatest interest in this 
auesUnn. And if the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Kbnnxdt) cannot comprehend how the great 
agricultural States of the West have an interest in 
the success of manufiictures, he net only cannot 
put two ideas together, but, as it seems to me, is 
incapable of comprehending one. 

If you should destroy manufactures, you weuld 
ht once drive the men engaged in those various em- 
ployments into agriculture, and, from being con- 
sumers, they would become producers, and the 
price of agricnliural products would at once fall. 
This would reduce the price of labor, and so affect 
every laboring man in the country. In fact, labor 
constitutes the wealth of the country. It has been 
estimated by writers en political economy, that 
the annual industry of a country will amount to 
one-seventh or eighth of its entire wealth ; so thar, 
if a people shouldoease from labor altogether, they 
would consume their entire substance ia seven or 
eight years. If this is true of nations generally, 
it is certainly true of this country, where industry 
is proverbial. If labor, then, forms so large a part 
of national wealth, any policy which stimulates 
industi7 must add greatly to the wealth ef a na- 
tion; and this principle is perfectly cumulative. 
The benefit done to one is a benefit dene to all ; 
the same stimulus which prompts oae to action, 
and increases the reward of his industry, will 
move another to action with the like result ; and 
so the benefit may be multiplied by the number of 
the laborers in the land. The same causes which 
stimulate industry in one calling, or in one part of 
the country, will operate in another ; so that all 
will, in the end, partake ef the blessings. 

Mr. Chairman, we have, during this debate, heard 
several eulogies upon firee trade and unfettered 
commerce. But whence do these eulogies come ? 
Not from the honest American importers. They 
call upon us for protection; they represent diar 
foreigners have engrossed the greater part of our 
commerce, and they ask the Oovemment to inter- 
fere in their behalf. The foreigners who have en- 
grossed the principal part of our commerce in the 
city of New-York are the gteat centre from which 
this free-trade doctrine emanates. They have 
some of the presses in the country in their inter- 
est ; and no means are spared to disseminate these 
doctrines through the land. We have, sir, here- 
tofore beard much about ** British gold " and its 
corrupting influence. Now, sir, I defy any man to 
produce a more striking instance of foreign influ- 
ence than this case piasents. Foreigners have 
engrossed seventy-four per cent, of the commerce 
of New- York, and the members from that cit} 
comes forward and pleads for unrestrained com- 
merce ; nay, so devoted is he to their imerest, he 
had rather have recourse to direct taxation than to 
subject his foreign friends to the great inconven- 
ience of testifying to false invoices, as they have 
been convicted of doing. I do not, of eoune, in- 1 



t «nd to accuse that gentleman ef being corrupted 
by them himself; but if he, with his admitted 
honesty and fairness, can be so far influenced by 
the doctrines they put forth, as to give up the oc^ 
dinary mode of raiiiing a revenue, and to advocate 
the doctrine of imposing a direct tax upon the 
people, we may safely conclude that this fbreiga 
influence is overshadowing in that city. 

The very fact that foreigners have engrossed 
sev(*nty-fouT per cent, of the commerce of New- 
York, and that gross frauds have been committed 
by them ^ipon our revenue, shows the necessity of 
come legislation on our part ; and I have no doubt 
that the oubstitution of specific for ad valorem du- 
ties, and other necessary checks, weuld save to the 
Government hundreds of thousands annually. This 
glorious free- trade doctrine^ this golden dream, 
over which gentlemen are brooding, is altogether 
impracticable. It could not and would not exists 
even if all nations should attempt to come into it. 
The different localities, conditions, and situations 
of the nations would give one country an advan- 
tage over another, and so destroy the very thirg 
aimed at. But the nations of Europe will not in 
practice come into the doctrine of fre o-trade. Ia 
the imposition of duties, they all discriminate 
against' us; and why should we not recognise the 
same principle and discriminate against them? 
Free* trade on one side, and restrictions on the 
other, weuld be very far from the true doctrine of 
equality. 

It would be madness and folly far ua to open 
our ports to the productions of all nations while 
they are hedging in our commerce on every band. 
This idea is so repugnant to the common sense of 
mankind, that no person would adopt it in his 
own private affairs* Let two neighbors be so 
situated that they were under the necessity of 
crossing each other's land, and lot one impose a 
duty upon the other for the privilege, and how 
long would it be before the other would be under 
the necessity, in self-defence, of imposing some- 
thing of a countervailing duty? If the cities of 
Boston and New- York weie equal in their advan- 
tages and resources, and were cut off from all the 
rest of the world, and were compelled to have 
commercial intercourse with each other, and the 
city .in my own State should impose restrictions 
upon the commerce of New- York, how long would 
the honorable member from that city be willing to 
practise upon hu free-trnuU doctrine? Would he 
advise his constituents to remain tributary to the 
New-England emporium, until the merchants and 
capitalists left the city and removed to Beaten, 
where they could enjoy the an vantages of laying 
New- York under contribution ? Men may talk of 
the free-trade theory, bat no one would be wtlliog 
tu reduce it to practice. 

Mr. Chairman, the protection of oar own indus- 
try is so important, and so obviously the duty of 
the Government, that I hope and trust we aball 
adopt one of the bills now before us, with aocb 
modifications as may be found necessaiy. Such a 
measure is demanded at our hands : every interest 
requires relief. An exhausted Treasury and a 
stagnant commerce, agriculture languishing, and 
manufactures paralysed, to us make their Mdensii 
appeal. Let ibe voioe of the public be beard, and 
let us adept a measore which will give induatcy ita 
doe reward. 
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A Ni^TioNAL Contention of. the friends 
•f Protection to Home Industrt will tissem* 
bie in this City (at the Ijyceum of Natulral His- 
tory, 563 Broadway) on Thursday, Oct. 13th, 
aod continue in aessien through that day and the 
follow injf. The Farmers, Mechanics, Manufac> 
tnrors, and Laborers ef the several Counties, 
Citiea and Towns who have not yet done so are 
reqaested to send Delegates or come themselves 
to tbiB Convention. It is held during; the week of 
the Great Annual Fair of the American Institute, 
to attend wbich is of itself worth a week's jour- 
Bey. An immense variety of the choicest and 
most original productions of American ingenuity, 
skiiJ, entei prise and industry will there he exhib- 
ited, (at Niblo*^ Gardes.) The C(>nvention is 
lield just on the opposite side of Broadway, and 
is intended to devise and put in operation mea-, 
sures calculated to prevent the Repeal of the Pro- 
tective features of the New Tariff, and to uphold, 
perfect and render permanent the pelicy asserted 
ui that measure. We trust there will be a gene- 
rous attendance of sounds enlightened and prac- 
tical men- from different States, and that much 
good will be effected by their . deliberations. The 
result will be given in the next number of the Ija- 
borer. 



The PrMcnt l^tete of the Qaeetl*^ 9t JPi 

tecti«B. 

After a severe, and doubtful struggle of months, 
tke friends of a Protective Tariff have obtained a 
qualified but decided triumph. After years of de- 
clining Duties, of Protection dying by. inches and 
Revnnue wasting away until it bad become utterly 
inadequate and the Government as well as' the 
Country plunged in debt, we have at length ob- 
tained a Tariff which \a calculated to repair, to a 
great extent, the disasters and depressions of the 
last seven years — to arrest and turn back the 
CouttCry from the downward coune it has so long 
been purtning, and to bring back-r-not the mad* 
a^s of the Paper Era of 1835-6, but the stable 



and onward prosperity of the Protective ^Era of 
1823-34. A few words on the present attitude 
and aspects of the question may not, therefpre, b» 
inappropriate. 

And first, it is the evident duty of the frienda oT 
Protection and of American Labor iattand by the 
Tariff at it is, until a fitting 4;ime shall ^irrive for 
its safe and beneficent readjustment. It may not 
be, it probably is not, perfect in all its detaila**^ 
how could that be hoped-? Here v^ere Dutiea i». 
b^ fixed on hundreds of different articles, with m. 
steadfast regflird to the general and not to partial' 
or individiial good. It may— nay, it m^t — oftes 
happen that the iatere8t« of a class would require - 
a high duty of low duty on a particular article^ 
while the general- interest required the opposite^ 
and dins dissatisfiBkction would necessarily be give» 
by a correct and enlightened decision on thatp<yint. 
It may very easity be that the Committee of Con^ 
grass, not having all the facts fairly before them, 
should arrive at a wrong conclosloa on a particv-- 
lar item or items, and this conclusion be incorpo- * 
rated in the Bill as it became a Law. But "what: 
then ? Shall the frieifds cf Protection allow them- 
selves, to be divided and ultimately d«ifeated -hs* 
cause of this error? Shall the Wool-grower, fiir 
instance, be reduced by representations that low* 
prifsed Wool is admitted too cheaply into alienation 
from the frieUds Qf Protection generally, aa^ thii» 
threw the power into the hands of the enemies of, 
all Protection? Can any be so insane, so short- 
sightedly selfish as to commit Ukas suicide? We 
see that, theUgh the Woel^growers are pretected 
by the new Tariff, t6 an extent even beyond th» 
average Protection of other branches of Industry-r* 
though perhaps not yet ^e ^lly as the interests oT 
the Countiy require— the most determined, ib^ 
sidious efibrts are making to s'eauce them inte 
disaffection with and hostility to the New Tariff t 
Caii they succeed ? 

So on many odier points. There are many tat*- 
tides on which we would have preferred « hi^ier 
dttty — but what then 7 Shall we mend the matter 
by uniting with the enemies of otf Protecrioa m 
decrying the measure? Not so, friends! Stan^ 
BT THC Tariff, as it is , and take care that whee* 
ever it shall be revived, tke work shall be in ite 
hands^ of intelligent^ unbending, canslstent aop* 
porters of Protection ! 

And this brings us to the next point, which i%. 
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that the friends of Protection must every where 
TAKE CARI that, 80 far as they have power, nonk 

BUT DECIDED AND HEARTY FRIENDS OF FrOTXC- 
TION ABE ELECTED TO TfLZ NEXT CONGBES^. — 

Every effort tnll be made, evety device invoked, 
to circumvent them on this point. But these must 
not prevail. The Feopi.E"— the great Laboring 
and Voting multitude of the Free States — are em- 
phaiieally advocates of Froteetion. They feel 
and know that it is necessary to the Country's 
prosperity and to their own. They cannot be 
cheated out of their convictions by any Free Trade 
ssphistry, but they may be deluded by party leger- 
demain. Let thetti be aroused on this point. Let 
them demand of every candidate for Congress: — 
'* Sivy are you an advocate of a Tariff for Pro- 
teeiion / and wUlymt firmly uphold the Protect- 
ive features of the present Tariff?^' Let them 
every where demand that these questions shall be 
explicitly and satisfactorily answered by every can^ 
did ate, or he does not obtain their votes. " 

And yet again : the friends ef Protection must 
every where make ready to sustain by systematie 
effort their canse before the Country. Let no man 
deceive himself into the belief that the question is 
now settled — that Protection is ^mly established 
as a cardinal feature of our National policy. Such 
should be the fact, but it is not. At this moment 
ft. most determined effort is preparing for the sub- 
version of the Protective features of the Tariff. — 
" Repeal ! Repeal !" is fiercely demanded by the 
fr^nk and open advocates of one-sided Free Trade, 
and is softly acquiesced in by -their less manly asso- 
4aa,Vd9 in sectioae where ' Repeal^ would be an un- 
3»9palar wai>ciy. The election of a Congress not 
heartily favorable to Protectlen will be the signal 
of our overthrow. Farmers ! Mechanics ! Labor- 
eis of New-York ! and of other States I Shall net 
this be averted? 



Tlte Cnlmre ^f 9ilk. 

Vfe have suriendered a great part of this num- 
ber of The Laborer to a Report made , last win- 
ter to the Legislature of Ohio by Mr. A. A. Bliss 
of Lorain Coun^ in favor of encouraging the 
growth and Manufacture of Silk in this Country 
and in that State^ Although immediately confined 
to the Silk Culture, it will be found to embody 
enlarged aind statesmanlike views, resting on prin- 
ciples which lie at the root of the whole matter of 
I'rotectipn or No Protection. If it be wise td fos- 
ter and build up new branehes of Industry ia the 
CpQBtry, for the sake of the good thereby secured 
to. existing branehes and to the Laborers generally 
by. multiplying and diversifying the applications of 
Lfbor, and of course increasing and rendering 
more steady the 4emand lor it, then it is wise to 
pODtect and cherish those branches which have 
ahready struggled into existence. If it be wise to 
encourage the Silk Culture among us, hecause it 
would give employment to thousands who. now. I 



have no work, — especially Women and ChildreOy 
then it is wise to protect Manufactures and other 
rivaled branches of Industry, for the same reason. 
If it be politic to sustain and extend the Silk Cul- 
ture as a means of reducing the number of produ- 
cers of Grain, Meat, &c. and lncrea»ing that of Uie 
purchasing Consumers, then is the protection of 
Manufactures wise and necessary on the same 
grounds. In short, there can be no reason at all 
for encouraging the Silk Culture which does not 
urge with greater force the general, systematic 
Protection of the Industry of the Country. 

It is most unfortunate for the Silk Culture that 
it took a start among us in the speculating era of 
1836-7, and unavoidably partook of the character 
of that era. Men were imbued with extravagant 
ideas of the profit of this branch of industry, paid 
ridiculous prices for Multicaulis, &c. and acted in 
all respects rather like lunatics than rational be- 
ings. The result was foreseen and unavoidable. 
Their absurd expectations of instant profit were 
disappointed; they were disgnsted with the busi- 
ness, and rushed out of it as hastily and inconsid-- 
erately as they had jui^hed in, and the Multicaulis 
fever passed off as suddenly as it had swept over 
the land. This is just like the Merino fever of 
1815, or many others. It's effect is to depress for 
a time the branch of iudustry which it involves, 
but it cannot be permitted to work lasting injury. 

The Report and Documents which we publish 
are valuable for the clearness and bretity with 
which they set forth the effect of establishing the 
Silk Culture in this Country and the means of se- 
curing this end. The safest and most economical 
processes of rearing the Silk- Worm, furnishing it 
with food, reeling the Silk, &c. &x. are all set 
forth as fully as can be needed. We trust that 
thousands will derive instruction and profit from 
the appearance of this Report in The Laborer. 

A single suggestion, and we close. There are in 
every Township many Women and Childten who 
wabt employment, who need its rewards, yet who 
find none suited to their capacities. These might 
be profitably employed in the production of SUk, 
to which thi New Tariff extends an adeqnate and 
certain Protection. Whoever would embark in 
the enterprise would be a public benefactor. Will 
not some one attempt it ? 



nir* BTaws'e Speech* 

We give place in this paper to a forcible prac- 
tical Speech in favor of the Policy ef Piotection^ 
and in defence substantially of the New Tariff, by 
Hon. George Evaits, the able Senator from 
Maine. It will be found full of instructive and 
interesting truth. Whoever is familiar with the 
history of our National Legislation through the last 
twenty years must be aware that Mr. Evatis is 
among the first debaters aadlegislators in the land, 
and as such is he regarded at Washington. Iiogi- 
cal, forcible, and comprehensive, he grasps the 
question presented with a straight-forward and 
giant power, and disperses the most plausible 
sophistries like cobwebs. We commend this 
Speech to those who love to see a great question 
of National policy treated in a libera l and Natiomd 
spirit. 



The Silk Culture. 
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THE SILKCULTURE. 

Report of Mr. Bliss to tbe Leg^islature of Ohio. 

House or Representatives, Feb. 24, 1842. 

Mr. Bliss, from the Select Committee on 
the Silk Culture, to wUch the subject had 
been referred, made the following 

Report: 

The Select Comptittee on the subject of the Silk 
Culture^ and to whom was referred a .large num- 
ber of petitions on that subject, have had the same 

^ under consideration and now report-^ ' 

That they have been led to estimate the im* 
portance of the culture to the people df the State, 
mdre and more highly, as they have given' the 
subject an examination. 

The use of the aiticfe of silk, for clothing and 
for ornamental purposes, h&i been kniown for 
ag^est and the wonder is, not that the people" of 
this nation are now turning their attention to the 
subject, but that thdir enterpii^ has not long since 
made us a silk growing people. 

The earliest mention that is made of silk> is in 
the translation of the Bible, by Jerome, who 
speaks of it as one among the articles which the 
Phoenicians imported from Syria. The exceeding 
beauty of the fabric rendered it particularly actracs 
tive to mankind, wherever it was known. It was 
brought, for a long time, by traders from China, 
in caravans, throi^h the sands and deserts of Assia 
to the ports of Syria and Egypt. The distance 
"which it was brought, and the consequent difficulty 
of. procuring it in large quantities, made it very 
expensive. Dionysius Feri^etes, the geographer, 
whe was sent by Augustus to compile an account 
of the Oriental regions, gave to his cpuntrymen 
the astonishing information that preoious gar- 
ments were made by the Seres, the inhabitants 
of what is now Bucbaria, from threads finer than 
those of the spider. Aind among all the gorgeous 
displays made by the renown^ and luxurious 
Cleopatra, none excited so strongly the admira- 
tien, the unmixeel' astonishment of the people, as 
the silk sails of her pleasure bark. 

For centuiies, the silk trade was monopolized 
by the Persians. When they were subdued by Al- 
exander, the commodity was- brought to Greece, 
and thence to Romo* The anxiety of the Romans 
to trade directly with the producers of this costly 
materia], induced the Emperor, Marcus Antonius^ 
to send embassadors to their country to negotiate 
a direct commercial intercourse with them. 

Soon after Justinian ascended the throne, he 
sent Julian as his ambassador to the- ChrisMan 
King of Axama, in Abysslniai, appealing to him 
.that, for the sake; of theh^ common, religion, he 
would assist him in war with Persia, and direct 
his subjects to buy silks in India and sell them to 
the Romans, by which means the Axumites would 
acquire great wealth, and the Romans would 
have die satisfaction of paying their money to 
their friends, instead of to tb»ir Persian enemiM. 

But the culture of s^k was finally introduced 
into Europe, in a singular manner. The preachers 
of the Nestorjian religion', having* been persecuted 
by the Ecclesiastical Government . at heme, • fled 
from Bysantium into India. Their Patriarch, who 
cesided in Persia, tent visuonaries abroad, and 
established convents in variolas parts of India. 
Two of his monks, who had been employed as 



missionaries, penetrated into the country where 
silk was produced and manufactured, and became 
acquainted with its culture, and the art of manu- 
facturing it into elegant fabries. Knowing the 
anxiety of the Europeans to possess this knowl 
edge, they imparted the secret to the Emperor 
Justinian, that silk was produced by a specif of 
worm, whose eggs could easily be transported. 
By the promise of a great reward, they were in- 
duced to return, and they carried safely to Con- 
staniindple a quantity of silk worms' eggs, in the 
hollow of a cane ; and the worms from thesle few 
egis[s, thus bf'ought from India, may properly be 
considered the progenitors of all that have since 
been reared in Europe ^or western Asia. From 
this the culture gradually spread over different 
parts of Europe ; but the use of it was stillconfined 
to the courts of Emperors and Kings, and to the 
wealthier classes of the people. And it .was not 
until, in the sixteenth century that the culture and 
manufacture became so extjensive as to warrant 
any thing like a common use of it y and even then, 
compared' to the whole number, it was used but 
by few. 

Of the history of the cultore in America, little 
need be said. A renewed interest on the subject 
has, happily been felt in this country withia a few 
years past. On the first settlement of Virginia, 
the culture was strongly recommended to the set- 
tlers by the Govemmient of Gr^t Britain ; and up 
to the time of the revolution, more or less atten- 
tion was paid to ^t, and much good silk produoed. 

In Georgia, lands were granted to Individuals 
on condition that they plant a certain number of 
mulberry trees and give their attention to the silk 
culture. And previous to the revolution, silk was 
produced and exported in considvraible quantities 
from that State. In South Carolina, seme atten- 
tion was paid to the suhject. The culture yras 
commenced m thjs State of Connecticut aboiat the 
year 1660, and ha^ continued from that time to the 
pfesent. 

The first question that Would naturally arise, en 
the consideration ofthe subject, is— ris pUR gouh* 

TBf ADAPTSD/ TO THS PROOUCX 07 SILK 7 

^ Is there any thing in the nature of the case — ^in 
our Soil, climate, or in our institutions, that will 
prevent complete success in the culture of silk ? 
Your Committee believe that there is no reagon 
why we should net be a silk-producing people. 

1st. We are in the same latitude with those 
countries jthat are the most successful in its culture 
and. manufacture. . 

2d. We are not only in as good a latitude, but 
our cUmixie^ fin the same latitude, is much better 
than the cUmate in a corresponding latitude in the- 
old world for the growth of silk, as all testify who< 
are competent so to do*' 

3d. No man caa doubt hat our soil is f^ny* 
adapted to the growth of the mulberry ; and wher- 
ever there is a pure atmosphere, a good supply of 
food^ and the requisite attention, silk-worms will 
live and prosper. We ha^ this pure atmosphere, 
we can raise a supply of food, and it would be a 
libel on the character of our countrymen to fup- 
pose, for a moment, that .they are not capable of 
giving the requisite attention to any business j;hey 
undertake. ^^ 

4tb* It is the uniform testimony of those who 
are qualified ro judge, that we can become a »lk— 
frowiag people. 
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But your Commtt'tee will not dwell upon this 
point, as it would seem that there can be no doubt 
about it. It is admitted by all, that there is 
nothing^ in the nature of the country or its inhabi- 
tants that will prevent successful and perfect prose- 
cution of this branch uf industry. If, t,hen, every 
thing goes to show that it can be cultivated, an- 
other question will very naturally arise— 

Can If BB DONE PROFITABLY ? 

Your Committee are of the Opinion that the 
^culture and manufacture of silk, in all its branches, 
can. proJUMy to those engaged in it, be introduced 
in this eoontry. 

1st. The experience of all who have engaged in 
it to any extent, shows the feet. The people of 
some parts of Connecticut have pursued the bu- 
siness for nearly a century past. Would they 
liave continued the business if it bad not yielded a 
profit? In the town of Mansfield, in Connecticut, 
.which is exceedingly barren and unproductive 
in the usual products of the soil, the culture of 
«tlk has, for years,*" composed the principal busi- 
>Befls ; and the fiict that they have continued tiiie 
business, proves that, to themf it is profitable ; and 
to the profit yielded in its cultivation they owe 
much of their prosperity. We trefer to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Gill, in another part of this report, 
. and to the testimony of odiers in this State, whose 
• communications are herewith published, to sustain 
vtbifl point. Experiments have been made within 
"^Aie Itlst few years, in different parts of the covn- 
tcy^ in almost every variety of circumstances, that 
go to prove, beyond doubt, that it can be made 
profitable to individuah, and to our whole coun- 
try, in the aggregate. 

2d. It will not be doubted that the silk manu- 
facture is profitable in England. Yet the does not 
produce a pound of raw sUk, She cannot raise 
the silk worm— 'the humidity of her atmosphere 
-supposed to be the cause — ^yet, while she is under 
the necessity of importing att of iier raw silk, she 
manufactures, profitably, to the amount of $75,- 
000,000 annually. We have this advantage, that 
we can produce our ovm raw material^ and suc- 
ceissfully manufaeturtf it. In France there is also 
mdre manufactured than is produced at home; 
«nd they import soveral millions annually of raw 
silk. Our advantage is, that we shall not be un^ 
der the necessity of taking our gold and silver out 
of the country to pay for the material ^ nor have 
we to pay dutien and otlier expenses of importing 
it. All these items take from the cost of the ar- 
ticle when manufactured, and of course all other 
Ihingt being equal, it can b^ manufactured at a 
greater profit here than in England or France. 

3d. As a further evidence that it can be profita- 
bly entered into, it will give employment to much 
of the labor of the country that is now unpro- 
^nccite. The aged person, who«e three-score 
years and whitened locks have exempted him frena 
the performance of the ordinary labors of the day, 
may furnish for himself a profitable employment, 
and at the same time, an amusement, in feeding 
and tsaringfor the silk- worm; while children, of 
both sexes, who eouki in no other business be 9 
source of profit, can do many things connected 
with the cultnre to as much as or more advantage 
than persons of mature age. So much is a cle4ir 
fain. It is bringing so much labor into existence ; 
and the profit of this labor is a clear saving to the 
person to whose use it is applied. And furthar, it 



promotes a profitable- and pleasing labor for the 
females of onr country. What more delightful 
employment can they desire than the raising ef the 
silk- worm and the reeling of silk ? The time once 
was, when the music of the spinning-wheel was 
heard in every cabin, and in every farm-hoase^ 
while the" matron of the house could be seen at the 
loom. But that day has gone by ; and the shuttle 
is now only thrown by the power of steam or the 
forco of the water-fall, while tbe music of the 
spinning-wheel would scarcely be recognized amid 
the Babel sounds of a manufactory We have, as 
yet, no substitute for those employments with 
which our mothers were familiar. 

The Silk Culture will fill a vacmum that has 
teo long existed. It will furnish pleasing labor for 
the female portion of almost eveiy family that is 
disposed to pursue it. And tbi^ portion of the 
family, whose labor has,- from the nature of the 
case, been before in a manner unproductive, by 
this means will yield a direct revenue to the pock- 
ets of those to whom they look for pro;ectioB itn^ 
support. The following extract from the nlemorial 
of a lady of Tennessee, to the Legislature ef that 
State, undoubtedly speaks the sentiments of many 
among us : 

" We would remind their honors that female labor, 
m this country, is nearly prostrated ; that since the 
existing improvements in carding, spinning, and 
weaving, by machinery having taken place in the 
United States, the labor of females in those branches 
of domestic industry is reduced so low, that there is 
but little inducement to follow them exeept to make 
clothing for ourselves and our households. In by- 
gone oay^, we could, by industry, not only provide 
clothing for oar households, but could make a suffi- 
ciency of domestic manufacture to spare, to sell to 
tbe merchants to procure other necessaries for our 
families. This is not now the case ; when we manu- 
facture these articles now, and take them to the 
merchant, we find them supplied with domestic 
manufactures from the Northern and Eastern States 
of the Union, at so low a price, that we Otanot bear 
a competition vrith them. We believe that our time 
woald be more profitab^ employed in the culture of 
silk, and that if the General Assemby (as moat of the 
States of the Union have dene,} will eive a premium 
on cocoons, sewing silk, and raw silk, so as to en- 
courage our daugluers, and domestics, and others, to 
^ngsge in this branch of industry, it would be die 
means of improving the prosperity and happiness 
of our housenolds, and ultimately add much to the 
weaidi and prosperity of the country.'' 

It is evident, then, that that hraach of the 
culture which can be carried forward by private 
individuals and families may be made profitable ; 
that it may be, in a ^reat mtfasure, the product 
of labor, which would be unavailable in any ether 
business. . ' 

Fourth: Another ingredient that should enter 
into our estimate of the probable profit ef the 
culture, is the fact, that the production of tbe raw 
material dees not necessarily occupy but a small 
portion of the year, while in estimating the profits 
of other kinds of business, we start upon the pre- 
sumption that the whole time is occupied therein. 
From this fact, that but a small portion of time is 
occupied of eaeh year; and, the fact, that most of 
the labor may be done by the aged and infirm, and 
by children and families, if they have leisure, 
every farmer may raise from ten to one hundred 
pounds of raw silk, annually, without- the invest- 
ment of one cent as capital, and without adding 
to the expense, or diminishing the products of his 
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^rdinaiy farming operations. This being true, no 

one dan deny but there would be profit in it. Id 

-tsonnection with this branch of the subject, we 

will state a fact that is now before us.^ In the 

year 1834, in Venetian Loml^ardy, there was 

$16,002,606 worth of silk reeled ; and tbis was 

dene by 80,000 persons. Each person then reeled, 

on an average, $200 worth of silk. This was aU 

^done in fivt or six weeks ; while the balance of 

the yeat;was occapied with ether and their ordinary 

avocations. Had xhey raised the cocoons, as well 

as reeled the tilk» it would have been to them the 

tame as the coining of $16,006,606 in gold and 

-silver.' This gold and silver woald have been the 

product of their labor. But allowing them 20 per 

cent, for reeling, it is then truOi that they earned 

;$3,300,000, in that short space of time. It is 

then an important subject for consideration, that 

the time is short, necessary for the production of 

the raw siik» 

Fifth : It is an evidence that it may be made 
-profitable, in this country ; that it is, in foci, 
profitably carried on in other countries, where the 
peeple labor under great disabilities, with which 
we are not at all encumbered. It is produced at a 
profit^ notwithstanding every product is heavily 
<axe4* Every pound of cocoons, and every pound 
^f raw silk, is taxed ; and it is stated, that in the 
Neapolitan Territory, every mulberry tree is taxed, 
annually, about sixteen cents. If the people there 
-can sustain tl^eniselves under these heavy burdens, 
and make the business profitable, shall we, with 
all our enterprize, adn'it that wo cannqt, when 
«very thing connected with it, is as free from taxa* 
tion as is the air of heaven? 
. Sixth: It is made profitable in countries where 
^he soil and climate are not as well adapted to the 
culture as with us. In calculating the profits in 
other cduntries, a deduction is always made on ac- 
^^ount of a certain loss of a large portion of the 
worms. This arises from negligence, or from the 
-climate, probably the latter. In many places 
where it is carried on profitably ^ a loss of from 
-30 te 50 per cent, is always snstatned by the death 
of the worms. In this country no such loss need 
be calculated upon; a loss will sometimes occur 
from negligence or mismanagement. But it is 
believed, as a general thing, that the loss can be 
brought below five per cent. Our climate is so 
pure .that a lof s in consequence of its influence is 
net necessary. If then, those who must necessa- 
rily sustain such losers can make it profitable, 
eannot we, who are subject to no such disadvan- 
•tagot 

Seventh : Another consideration of a good deal 
of weight, looking to its probable profit, is the fact 
of the wU/omUty of its vdue every where, and at 
all tinges, and the facility with which it can be 
transported. It will command its present price, 
or abK>ut that price, as long as the supply does not 
oqual the demand. There are times, when the 
ordinary productions of the farmer yield no profit 
at all. The market is glutted. There is no de- 
"inand for the article, whatever it may be, and as a 
-consequence his pork, beef, corn, and grain of 
every description, is so low as not to p»y the cost 
of production. Not 'so with silk, either in its raw 
or manufactured state. The supply cannot, for 
many years, equal the demand, if ever. It has a 
uniformity of value, and that value is measured by 
its weight In this particular it resembles the 



precious metals. It has a value, because It wiU 
always command specie or its equivalent. It is, 
in fact, a very good subsf;itute for it for all prac- 
tical purposes, and, certainly, a mtich better repre- 
sentative of it, than that which forms the most of 
our circulation. It is a matter of no small im* 
portance to the farmer, that without any outlay ef 
money, or any additional help, he can, in a few 
weeks time, raise something' (hat is always as 
good to him as gold in his pocket. He can have it 
woi-ked up into clothing for his family, and thug 
save the money that he lays oat for the same ma- 
terial;. Qr,«.with it, he can procure his tea, sugar, 
coifee, and all the variety of things necessary for 
every family to purchase ; or he can get the cash 
to lay by for a rainy day. And it is not like taking 
a load of hay, wheat, or potatoes to market, for 
the value of a loa^ of each of those products caa 
be carried in the work-bag of the good wotnan, 
and the matter is got along with without any 
trouble or expense, the merchants will, ef course, 
be always glad to reeeive it for goeds, as they can 
take a few hundred dollars worth of it to the 
Eastern citiee, if necessary, with more ease than 
the same value in silven 

Eighth : But it may be objected, that the price 
ef labor being so high, we cannot compete with 
those countries where the price of labor is much 
Uwer. Te this might be set off the facif as in all 
respects conclusive, that' experience has already 
demonstrated, that, notwithstanding the price of 
labor, we can compete with those eouhtries in 
which the price of labor is low. Butiare go farther. 
In this country the price of labor, to a considera* 
ble extent, need not enter into the calculation, as 
we have seen, that the raw ntaterial can be pro- 
duced by the farmers of the country, without any 
additional expense for labor at all. It will be 
done by labor that at any other business is net 
available. 

Thus the produce of silk creates the labor that 
produces it. It adds the product of so much ad- 
ditional labor tcffthe country ; and to the extent 
that it does so, it is a clear prcfit to the country. 

But facts go flatly to demonstrate, that it does 
by no means follow, that, in countries where labor 
is low, the product of this labor can be afforded 
cheaper then where greater wages are paid. The 
price of labor generally deperas upon the industry 
and sHU of the laborer. We cati afford to pay 
for labor what that labaris worth to us. If, owing 
to the industry^ and skill ef the laborer, a certain 
amount of labor gives us a product of a given 
value, we can, of course, afford to pay more for the 
labor than if the product was only one hcdf that 
value. And is it. not a universally admitted fact, 
that industry and skill, and consequently an in- 
crease in the" product of any siyen amount of la- 
bor, $0 habd in hand with high wages; or, rather 
high wages evidence the fact, that this industry 
and skill exist, and that the product of a given 
amount of labor is worth more than in the other 
case? 

And besides, in those countries where labor is 
low they are surrounded with difficulties that do 
not affect us, which would eountetaet any advan- 
tage that they might have from the low price of 
labor. Their taxes on production are enormous, 
and they are compelled to calculate upon a certain 
loss, by disease, of a large per cent, ot their worms. 

England can furnish manufactured silks as good 
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and (18 cheap as France and Italy — although she 
has to import all her raw material, and the other 
countries have the double advantage' of being able^ 
to raise their own raw material, and that wages 
are lower than in Eagland* 

Holland can furnish linens cheaper than they 
can be furnished in- countries where wages are 
lower. France can furnish woolen goods cheaper 
than Spain, while her price of labor is higher. 

And what is, perhaps, of as much importance as 
any thing, is the fact that in countries where 
-wages are extrertely low, it is next to impossible 
to iniroduce any improvements. The work, from 
the picking of the leaves of the mulberry, to the 
finishing of the finest silks and satins, is mostly 
done by tha slew process of hand labor. In coun- 
tries where wages are high, (and it would be so in 
this,) the $kill of the citizen is breught into requi- 
sition, and machinery springs into existence to the 
aid of the laborer. And who can doubt that in 
this country the tiitte will soon come when ma> 
chinery, as complicated and as perfect in its orga- 
Bizatien, driven^ by the power of the elements, as 
that now applied to the cotton or woolen manufac- 
ture* will be applied to the manufacture of silk 1 

We close thi» part of the subject with an ex- 
tract from the memorial of Mr. J. W. GiU, pre- 
sented to the Legislature at its present session, 
which is a strong illustration of the point under con- 
sideration. He says : 

" Influenced by such reflection on these subjects, 
and the ereat benefit that would accrue to my 
country, if they could be broagkt into practice and 
successful operation in a systematic manner, I con- 
cluded to devote a portion of my time and capital to 
« practical test of this business, which, for four years 
past, I have pursued, as per annexed scrawl. 

"In Ma:f,]83S, I parehased and planted oae thou- 
sand mulucauli^ aad three thousand Italian mul- 
berry trees, at a cost of about $400. That season fed 
a few, siv ten thousand worms, by way of experi- 
ment,, ana was very successful. Let the roots from 
multicaulis stand out during the winter, and they 
■were generally killed by the frost. In April and 
May, 1830, I purchased and planted twelve hundred 
multicaulis and two thousand Florence, at a cost of 
about $8Q0. These trees increased ten fold. At 
the same time I contracted for the producuon of one 
acre more, which produced three tnoosand two hun- 
dred* multicaulis, at a €o4t of $460. At the same 
time I contracted with John Fox, senior, and three 
of his figtmily, all experienced and skilful machinists 
and sUk manufacturers from London, for one year, 
at a cost of $720, and during the same year, they, 
with other assistance, constructed a number of looms, 
harness and other machinery aad manufactured about 
$1,090 worth of silk velvets,fiatplush,<rc.,from cocoons 
•f my raising, and purchases made from this State and 
Pennsylvania. I had but partial success raising co- 
coons that season, owing to the less of two hundred 
thousand fine, healthy worms, after their fourth 
moulting, caused by the neglect of a person to 
properly ventilate the room and feed them during a 
few days of my absence. In November, 1839, I 
purchased twelve thousand two hundred multicaulis 
trees, at a cost of about $600, making in all, at that 
time, forty-two diousand six hundred trees, which 
cost $8,9i0 ; fmm which I sold four thousand six 
hundred for $1,400, leaving ou hand thirty-eight 
thousuMl trees, at a cost of $800 ; and bv September, 
lt41, they had multiplied to about one hundred and 
fifty thousand in number, and covered thirty acres of 

Sound. Buring 1839, '40 and '41, I constructed 
ree cocooneries, werih $1,S00, and a factory diree 
stories high, forty by sixty feet, worth $1,100. Cash 



value of engine and machinery, September 1, 1841*^ 
$3,200. 

. ' Since then, I have added much additional ma- 
chinery. During the past year X w^s completely 
successful in my feeding operations, and produced 
eighty bushels of good cocoons, and had foliage and 
room sufficient to have produced double that quan- 
tity, but could not procure silk-worm esgs. Dorisg 
the past two years operations in the silk factory, we 
have made thirty- five pieces of velvets ; length from 
ten to twenty-four yards each, value from $4 to $& 
per yard ; ten pieces of plush, from which we made 
twenty-four dozen silk hats, worth $48 per dozen ;. 
one hundred pieces dress ^ilks. flr.w«»r<»rl vpstinss 
&c., varying in length frcm t«n to iMrtf yards ich, 
and worth (rom $1 to $3 per yara ; aibo, oiX^^ oozeu 
cravats and pocke^ handkerchiefs, worth from $1 to- 
$1,75 each; and for all of which I have found ready 
sale. 

" Since September last, we have twenty handa 
-regularly employed in the factory, who, with the- 
machinery I now have, manufactured, daily, fron& 
the cocoons, about $30 worth of eoods. I have about 
six months stock of cocoons on hand, which I have 
obtained principaUy from this State, New- York and 
Pennsylvania, where a bounty is gi^en to eneourage 
their production within the last year. 

" My establishment has been safficientlv complete- 
and successful to repay the outlay for stock and labor 
in manufacture, and yielding a small profit on eapital 
invested. The more I become acq^uainted vnth tha 
business, the more sanguine do I feel of success. X 
have had many obstacles to centead with, such aa 
my own inexperience, the opposition of friends, and 
the impositions of speculators in machinery, trees 
and eggs, want of proper workmen and materials to- 
construct machinery, and every other di^ulQr ut- 
tending a Aew and complicated enterprise. 

** 1 have succeeded m establishing the first regu-^ 
larly organized silk factory ever put in operation in 
this State, or the United States, that purchases all 
the cocooBS and reeled silks, *rom vfrhatever part oT 
the United States it may came, and manufactures the 
same into dress goods. I have practically demoii- 
strated to the citizens of Ohio, and of the United 
States, that this country can manufacture silks, as 
well as produce the raw material; and I believe- 
this business will soon be more lucrative to our pro- 
ducei^s and manufacturers than either the productioli 
and mcnufactiirers of wool or cotton." - 

But the question of profit, after all, dependa 
upon the answer that can be given to the ques* 
tioB— • 

Is THERE A SUFFICIENT MARKET 1 

It needs no argument to show that there will be 
no difficulty on this point. 

1st. For the last five years, we have imported^ 
on an average, $18,000,000 worth of silk goods 
annually. This, in additii^n to what is raised 
here, is consumed among u^. There can be no 
doubt but the market will be good until we can 
manufacture an amount equal to that which wa 
import for consumption. Our imports will, in fact, 
always be just the amount that the eontumptio» 
of the country exceeds its production, 

2d. The consumption of the article will increase 
in proportion as its product increases among us* 
Silk enters already very largely into the clothing 
of the people. It is used more or less in every 
family; and while it can be had, it will not be 
dispensed wiih It is reasonable to suppose, as 
the article of silk, for whiah we now send our gold 
and silver to Europe, becones mote aad more the 
ordinary product of our labor, that « much larger 
proportion will be used for clothing than is bow 
used. Thus, wImb we are able to produce an 
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iunount equal to our present imports an4 our pres- 
^€ni oonsumption, the increase in our consumpHon 
wilt fuf niah a market for an amount equal to the 
present imports, and an addition to it to an amount 
«qual to the increase in our consumption. 

3d, But when we are able to supply the demand 
for home consumption; we need not stop at that 
limit for the want of a matket. The heaviest of 
our imports are from GreUt Britain, and will con- 
tinue to be so. For all Uiat we purchase of her, 
we must pay in some way. If we have nothing 
else that she will receive, our gold must go for the 
purpose. England manufactures $75,000,000 worth 
<if silk goods annually. She makes them, of course, 
t9 sell ; but in the first place, she has to buy every 
pound of the raw material, as she cani.ot raise it. 
She can make a profit on the manufacture, and as 
long as she can do this, she will have the raw 
material, if it is to be had. If she can get it in no 
<other way, she will pay the money for it. But 
ahe will get it where she can do it at the best ad- 
Tantage ; where, instead of paying the money, she 
<iaii exchange her oton products for it. Are not 
the commercial relations between that country and 
otini sush that she will be likely to buy of us if we 
can furnish her ? She purchases the value of from 
£f(een to twenty millions, annually, of raw silk. She 
will buy it of us if she can pay us "as easily as she 
can pay others for it. Here, then, will be a new 
market opened. The same may be said of France, 
as she purchases the raw material to the value of 
aeveral millions annually. 

But there can be no doubt on this point : We 
'Cemnot produce enough to supply the markets that 
will be opened to us, and not enough to effect ma- 
terially the price . of it. The demand will keep 
ahead of the supply. If, then, we can cultivate 
the growth of silk, and do it successfully and prof- 
itably, and can find a market for all that we can 
produce, it may be very proper to inquire into 

The general importance of the culture. 

Oa this point of the^subject, a boundless field of 
inquiry is opened. Your Committee being, none 
of them, personally engag^ in the silk business, 
«nd not having given the subject much attention, 
can only suggest such considerations as are the 
result of limited reading and reflection oa the sub- 
ject. But they beg leave to suggest a few conside- 
rations why, in their opinion, it is exceedingly im- 
portant to the interests of the country that it 
should become a leading branch of national in- 
-dustry. 

The wealth ef a country is the product of the 
labor of that country. Individuals may become 
wealthy by speculation, and by various means other 
than by labor; but all that is obtained in this way 
by one, is taken from the peckets of others, and 
there is no increase in the aggregate. But the 
labor of a community will produce something 
valuable as its necessary result : that is, of course, 
when the labor perfermed has that for its object. 
The wealth of a country will increase in propor 
tien as the producu of its labor increase. Every 
man can, by his labor, produce something; and 
every additional amoant ef labor, when rightly 
directed, will give an additional product. Te 
this product will be attached a certain vaine; and 
it fellows that every'preduct obtaiaed from the ad- 
4i^onal LABOR of the couotry, must add something 
ta the aggregate wealth of the country. There 
^ean be no doubt but a large amount of tbe raw 



material of silk may be produced in this country 
by labor that in any other business would be un- 
productive. Most of the labor can be perfefrmed 
by aged persons, children and females, who, with- 
out this employment, would produpe. little or 
nodiing. In fact, the aged and the children would 
be a tax upon community to the amount of liie 
cost ei their support. There are in the State of 
Ohie 1,500,000 mhabitantd.^ Supposing that, on 
an average, <iach family consists oi five members^ 
there are 309,000 families in the State* Reducing 
this again to one fifth, would leave 60,000. Does 
any person doubt but there are 60,000 families in 
the State of Ohio that can produce, each, ten 
pounds of raw silk every year, without the cost of 
any additional labor T It can be produced mostly 
by laber that would otherwise be unproductive. On 
this supposition, the product of the 60,000 families 
would be 600,000 pounds of raw silk. This, at 
$5 a pound, would be a product of 43,000,000 to 
the people of the State. But, while there are 
60,000 that can produce ten poun<fs each, there are 
one half that number that can produce twice that 
amount. This would give an additional amount 
of 300,000 pounds, worth $1,500,000 ; in all, a 
product worth $5,500,OQO to the public This 
could be done, and the- products of the State in 
every other particular, be as large as they aow 
are. This would as really be an addition to the 
wealth of the State as though the amount were 
coined expressly for her benefit. It is the product 
of labor otherwise unproductive, and so much 
clear benefit to the people; 

But look at the same ealcuiation for the whole 
Union. We have 15,000.060 of people. One 
fifth of that number.is 3,000,000, and one fifth of 
that tuimber is 600,000. A product often pounds, 
each, would be 6,000 000 pounds ; at $5 per pound, 
it would be $30,000,000. This is the raw ma- 
terial; and this is made without ahy reference to 
the vast numbers who will make the silk Culture 
their business, and who will consequently produce 
a much larger amount. 

But further : — as soon as the |raw material is 
produced, manufactories will be established through- 
out the country. The only reason that they have 
net hitherto increased, is the fact that the raw 
material could not be procured to work up. Manu- 
facturers are only waiting for thif . When we caa 
manufacture our own pfoduct of the raw material, 
we shall of course gave to the country, the profit 
arising from the manufacture. 

The above calculations may appear extravagant 
and visionary. But from what little examination 
we have been able to give the subject, we are 
persuaded that tho estimates are too moderate, 
rather than otherwise. Mr. G. B. SmiUi, of Bal- 
timore, a gentleman in whose opinions all who are 
i;itprested in the culture wiU have great confidence, 
in a numbei^ of the Silk Journal, says: "But let 
us make a calculation, for the farmers' domestic 
use, for the production of silk as a domestic ar- 
ticle in all our farmers' families, whence the in- 
vention of machinery has expelled the spinning* 
wheel, and where very little profitable employ- 
ment has been left to the females and junior and 
senior members. Suppose the farmer has an aore 
of ground planted with 5,000 trees, his children 
gather the leaves, and his daughters feed and at ; 
tend to 80,000 worms. This they can do without 
mattrially interfering with any other arrangement 
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ot business or pUasure. They then reel the co 
C( ons during .their hours ef leisure, and the result 
is. 24 pounds of reeled silk the first year the tfees 
were planted, worth to them $144, without a cent 
of cost, or the addition of a cent to the expenses 
A>f the farm." If this calculation is a reasonable 
one, ours is certainly not es^traiagant. Much 
might be added to it, and then fail far below the 
point beyond which we shall not probably go. 

But farther — the following is a statement of our 
exports and imports, from 1833 to 18 41; inclusive. 
Years. Exports. Imports. 

1833 $90,140,433...--. ..$108,118,311 

1834 :... 104,336 933 ...126,521,332 

1835 121,793,577 149,894,742 

1836 128,773 040 189,980,035 

1837 118,419,376., 110,980,177 

1833 106,4^6,616 .113,717,404 

1839 121,023,416 162,092,132 

1840. -.,-.. .131,581,950.. 104,804,861 



Total. $923,340,381 $1,096,111,024 

It will be seen^ that the balance against us, in 
the eight years, is one hundred and te^entyiwo 
miUione seven hundred and seventy thotisani dol- 
lars. To this enormous extent, there was a debt 
created against us. We bought more than we sold. 
And to pay this debt, the precious metals were 
takoB out of the country, and the necessary result 
was pecuniary embarrassment. This will always, 
necessarily, be the case, when we send t)ur money 
out of the country, whether for the purchase of 
goods, or for any other purpose ; as long as we 
can pay for what we bay with our own products, 
our money romains with us, and is used as a! circu- 
lating medium. The only remedy foi; the evil is, 
either to buy less or to sell niore, or, perhaps both. 
The excess against tis, caused by the excesa of 
our imports over our exports, for eight years ia, 
as is above stated. From 1835 to 1840, inclusive, 
the balance against us, was $132,607,723; and, 
during this same periotl, we imported siik to the 
amount of $105,992;190, or nearly $18,000 000, 
per annual. We have paid so much for silks 
which we might as well have produced eurselves. 
The monsiy so paid is a loss to the country. In 
1S39, we purchased ef other countries, silk to the 

amount of nearly $23,000,000, as follows : 

Silks ^m India and Chiaa, piece goods. 11,738,509 

« " sewipgs S0,650 

sewing* from other places 78,884 



must be paid some how or other. How can it be 
done ? li ean^ ev^ry cent of it^ be paid by our 
experts of silk. After raising enough for home 
consunnption, the world is then open to.receiTa all 
that we can produce. 

In the Burlington N. J. Silk Record, for Jan. 
1842, it is stated, that 

In England the importation, ef raw silk, from the 
year 1831 to 1828, was 24,157,568 lbs.; which, wfaei» 
manufactured, was worth J&120,770,580 sterling ; and 
the hands required for its manafacture were mere- 
tban 400,000. This sum Is equal u> $536,228,237 ! or 
•76.190,462 each year. Of this amount, Italy alone 
furnished $59,881,233. In 1835, Great Britain con- 
sumed, at wholesale prices, to the value of $28 282,- 
582 ef manufactured silks. Tkesam paid to weavers- 
alone, not taking into the account what was paid for 
throwstmg, winders, doubters, drawers, warpers, the 
soap, the dye-stuffs, and to various mechanics, was 
little short of $14,000,000; the amount of silk goods, 
now produced in that kingdom, is stated to beseven/^- 
Jive millions ef doUars ! But they raise net a pound 
ef the raw material. 

France manufactures $28,000,000 of silk, and im- 
ports of the raw material from eight to ten mUIions of 
dollars worth. She could manufacture annually 
$50,000,000 worth, could she procure it. England 
and France, in common with all civilized nations, 
are competitors for this precioas material, wherever 
found ; but especially Grermany, Prussia, and Russia,. 
would enter the field, making annual demands upon 
us, could we su]^ply them, for from 50 to 100,00^,- 
009 lbs.! 

We can export nothing else that wiH aocom«' 



plish the ol^ect. We can raise grain, but where 
shall we find a market for it 7 The product ef 
o^r CQttoti fialds already equals the demand for 
it ; and in a little time longer, when its cultivation 
becomes more extensive in British India, there 
will net be a market for all that we now produce. 
Another reason why it is important, is, that the 
profit of its cultivation does not at all depend 
upon the perfection of our system of Internal Im- 
provements. It is of such a nature, that the same 
facilities for transportation, that would raise the 
price ef almost every other product, would notr 
sensibly affect this. Our system of improvement 
by Railroads and Canals, is already so perfect, 
and eur facilities for transportation so great, that^^ 
this view of the subject can hardly be appreciated. 
Every farmer knows that his wheat is worth en 
his farm just as much less, than at the place of 
market, lis it costs to get it to market. A market 
is now fornished for wheat (although not so with 
most kinds of farmers' produce) at almost all 
points on our Canals^ Railroads, Lakes, or naviga- 
ble rivers. If wheat is worth oi^e dollar per 
bushel at either of these points, it is worth less to 
the producer, in pr>iportioB to the distance he lives 
from ^he point. If he lives ten, twenty, forty, 
sixty, or one hundred miles from the point of market, 
his wheat is worth so much less than e dollar as it 

Total woolen goods..... 18,831,907 I costs him to get it to market. The price of raw 

The amount ef silk nearly equals tbfit of woolen I silk would not be thus affected, because it would 



« raw silk <, S8268 

** from other places th^ India, veils, shawls, kc. 345.490 
M other manuract frara other places than India 18,685,295 
Manufoctnres oi silk and wo»ted tSySlOiSSI, (allow- 
lowing one half the value to be silk,) 1,159,942 

Total , .$22,838,028 

The importations of silk are ene-fourth more 
than of any other article. 
The amount of cotton manufact's imported, was.$14,692,397 

Ofiroa 12.051,668 

Of cloths and cassimeres..'. 7^(i25,898 

Other woolen manufactures. 3,507,161 

One half the value of silks and worsteds 1,159,942 



and linen together, and is equal to one half of all 
other fabrics combined. Is it not then an im- 
portant consideration, that this expenditwre. be 
saved to the nation! Abstract the article of silk 
from the catalogue of imports, and our indebted- 
ness would be triflmg. Bat in addition to the 
debt incurred by our annual purchase, there is the 
interest on the loans made by the States, of $12,- 
000,000 a year to be met, and an enormous debt 
of $200,000,000, being the loans tfaemielves that 



cost comparatively nothing to get it te market. 
Suppose the wheat-grower lives one hundred 
miles from market — ^he takes fifty bushels of wheat 
into his wagon, for which he [expects to get fifty 
doUars. It cost him fifteen dollars to get the 
wheat to the place where it is worth one dollar per 
bushel. His wheat yields him one dollar, less the 
cost of taking it to market, which is thirty per 
cent. His wheat at home is werth serenty cent* 
aboshel. 
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The load of wheat would weigh about three 
tbousaad pounda— worth at market fifty dollars. 
The same load, if it were raw silk, would, at five 
dollars per pound, be worth fifteen thousand dol- 
lar!. It would cost the same to carry it one has- 
-dred miles, which instead of bein^ thirty per cent., 
DTould be about one-teiUh of one per ceiU. The 
cost of transporciai^ it being very trifling ; the ar- 
eola would, as a consequence, be ;worth nearly as 
inuch at any point in the interior of our country as 
at the point to which it may be necessary to trans- 
port it; and any person who will make the calcu- 
lation, can see that all the raw silk that can ever 
t>e raised in the State of Ohio, can be carried, ia a 
^wagon, to the city of Boston, at a less per cent., 
than the wheat crop can be carried, in the same 
iivay, a distance of twenty-five miles. 

But we have alread^y dwelt longer upon this 
point than we intended. Every man must admit 
its importance to the interests of the people. It 
opens a sure road to wealth. In order to lead 
every man to consider the subject, and to persuade 
the people, generally, to go into it, it may be ne- 
cessary, in the infancy of the culture in this coun- 
try, to offer some further inducement, to insure a 
fair commencement of operations. We then ask, 

18 IT NXCSSSARY TO OIYC A BOUNTY ON ITS PRO- 
DUCTION. 

It has been truly said by a writer on this sub- 
ject, that 

Every new enterprise, of whatever kind, or wlier- 
ever undertaken, has its initial difficulties, and that 
which is the result is attended with most profit, has, 
at commencement, usually the greatest number. The 
kistory of new undertakings would form one of the 
■jnost interesting and instructive works that was ever 
presented to man; and now, when enterprise and 
perseverance are not, perhaps, the preponderating 
virtues among oar species ; when enthusiasm is often 
observed to be suddenly quenched in disappoint- 
ment, and the cry of humbug is raised to screen the 
-stupid . miscalculations of one class, or the want of 
intellectual perceptions in another, any attempt to 
inspire courage and confidence, where such can be 
made available to the public interests, must naturally 
contribute to the sum of human happiness. 

It is believed, that the most sure way of induc- 
ing the people, generally, te commence the cul- 
ture, is to offer a reasonable bounty to the produ- 
cers. 

, It is a new business. Our farmers raise their 
wheat, corn, and potatoes, and their other ordinary 
productions, year after year, and are satisfied if 
the crop is utually productive and the price is 
usually good ; but it is with difficulty that they 
^aa be persuaded to encounter the seeming hazard 
of eatering into a new branch of cultivation. This 
is the reason our farmers have not already more 
.generally turned their attention to the subject. If 
a small bounty is offered as an inducement, they 
are led to look at the subject. Being sure of 
realizing something from an attempt, and thiokiag 
that the amount of the boun^ will at least pay 
them for trying the experiment, they commence 
cautiously. By a careful trial, they become sat- 
isfied that they can make it profitable without the 
bounty. The bounty offered first induced them to 
make the effort; and after having made the trial, 
they are fully satisfied that it can be made profita- 
ble — a fact which they would not have learned 
•bad it not been for the bounty offered . This, in it- 
^•elf, is a sufficient reasen why a bounty ahonld be 



given. Ia France, and in other coun^rfes, where 
the silk culture is already, perhaps, the most im- 
portant branch of national industry, and where, 
from the fact that it is so profitable, it is rendered 
of national importance that it should be fostered—^ 
it is encouraged in this manner. Although all the 
difficulries of the eommencement are past, yet, by 
the offer of large premiums, and by other induce- 
ments, the culture increases in amount, and the 
products improve in quality. This is the course 
frequently taken to enlarge the increase in the 
product of any particular article, which it is 
greatly for the public interest to produce. In the 
year 1837, the State of Maine oflcred a boanty, to 
the wheat-growers of the State, of two dollars on 
the first twenty bushels raised, and dght cents a 
bushel for all above that amount. The St%te an- 
tborities saw that this branch of industry was 
languishing, and thar^asa consequence, the money 
of the pefople was sent abroad ibr bread, when she 
cowld as well have produced it herself. The 
offer of the above boUnty had the desired effect, 
andrthe wheat-growing interest became a perraa- 
nont one. 

The State of New- York, at tlie session of her 
Legislature of i840-*41. granted $8,0d0 a year, for 
five years, to be distributed among the several 
countries, for the promotion of the cause of agri- 
culture. She also gave a bounty of fifteen cents a 
pound on cocoons, and fifty cents a pound on 
reeled silk. Connecticut give^i a bounty of fifly 
cents a pound on reeled silk. In Massachusetts, 
it is fifteen cents on cocoons and fifty cents on 
reeled silk. In Illinoie, ten cents on cocoons, and 
fifty cents on reeled silk* The bounty in Pennsyl- 
vania is twenty cents on cocoons, and fifty cents en 

reeled silk. In Indiana, cents on cocoons, 

and fif^ cents on reeled silk. Bountiea are pnid in 
several etheri States ; and in Georgia, the bounty 
on cocoons is equal to their veUue m market ; and 
the State, at that, will be a great gainer, provided 
thi» induces her citizens to turn their attjsation to 
the subject. The surrounding States are opeining 
their eyes to the importance of the subject. Shall 
Ohio permit them to snatch the prize from her % 
Every pound of silk that is prodaced in conse- 
quenee of the bounty, is so much additional wealth 
to the community in which it is raised. It brings 
into that community an amount of money equal to 
the value of the silk produced. 

After the culture is once successfully established, 
the bounty will not be needed, as every man who 
desires to go into it can profit by the labors and 
the experiments of those who have preceded him, 
without any of the expense incurred by those by 
whose labors he profits. 

But there are those who object to giving a boun- 
ty ; and here your Committed beg leave to notice 
a report, made by the Committee on Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Manufactures, in the other branch 
of this General Assembly. With all due deference 
to the branch in which it originated, and the Com- 
mittee from whom it emanated, it is believed that 
the conclusions of the Committee are the result of 
a liihitcd view of th^ m?.lier. The objections of 
the Committee appear to be principally founded 
upon the principle shadowed forth in the following 
piragraph : 

" Believing, as your Committee do, that the true 
II principle of civil government consists in extending 
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equal protection to oZZ, and gnn^gtpteeial privileges 
to nimet we cannot consent to a violatien of this 
principle, by recemmendinff the passage of a law that 
must necessarily impose a burden upon the many for 
the benefit of the few ; or, in other words» that will, 
in its operation, tend to benefit one class of labor, by 
taxing other kinds of productive industry." 

The objection seenu to be, tbat it will be a taxt- 
tion of the many for the benefit of the few. It is 
true, that for the small 9um that the bounty paid 
out may amount te, the many are taxed ; but is it 
for the benefit of the feio 7 We cannot think the 
objection has any force, for the following reasons : 

First : Although it proposes to 4ax the many, 
yet they are benefited by it to an amount infinitely 
greater than the tax. If this small tax should 
effect the object designed by ir, to wit : to induce a 
general cultivation of the article, no one will 
deny but it will be a greett benefit to the eommti- 
aity in the aggregate. If it induces the culture, 
80 that eur people can produce what they con- 
sume, it will be to the State a benefit to the value 
of the amount coniumed. Because, if we con- 
sume a million of dollars worth, instead of send- 
ing this money out from us, it is retained among 
tUf and is continued in circulation. It then ac- 
complishes a great general good. This ought to 
be sufficient. 

But it it not a benefit to the people of the State 
individually ? Ic benefit* aU toko are engaged 
in a, of coarse ; and we should bear in mind, that 
it is the object of the law to induce all to cultivate 
it. Every man who payji a tax may get it badk 
again ten-fold, and at the same time benefit him- 
self, and confer a great good upon the public. 

But how is it now ? Are not the many taxed 
for the benefit of the few I We can say what we 
please about extravagance, about what might be, 
and what ought to be ; still the fact t«, that the 
people of the State do consume silk fabrics tp a 
large amount. Every tax-payer in the State, and 
thowands who pay no direct tax to the State 
whatever, t€ias themselves to procure the article. 
There is not a family in the State, in which there 
is not more or less of it consumed. To whose 
pecuniary benefit is all this ? Certainly not to the 
consumer, but to the producer. The money gees 
into his pocket. Where vhall We find the produ- 
cer? On another continent? The irapoiters, 
the jobbers, and the retailers, are the only per- 
sons in this country who are pecuniarily benefitted 
by it, and they only to the limited extent of the 
profits they make, as it passes through their hands. 
The largci proportion of this tax, paid by the peo- 
ple of the State of Ohio, goes out of the country to 
oil the wheels in the machinery of other govern- 
ments, and to aid in cherishing other institutions, 
to which ours must necessarily be in direct vari- 
ance. This enormous tax, it is true, is a volun- 
tary one, but as really a loss to the people as 
though government should wiing it from them, 
without appropriating it te their use. Thus we 
see, that the use of this article, which will be used 
by all, is a tax upon the consumer for the benefit 
of the producer. And when the consumers and 
producers are a different people, there is a loss to 
the consumer to the value of the article consutned. 
Now, any person can see that, if the article is 
produced in the same community in which it is 
consumed — ^if the producer and confumer are one, 
this loss cannot occur. 



If a miBin produces all that he consumes of any 
article, he ef course need not pay out any thing 
for the article. It is the same with communities. 
If the people, ef this State produce all that they 
consume of a given article, of course they need 
not send their money out of the State for the ai-- 
tide. It is the object ef the proposed law, to t'n- 
duce the people of the State to do this, as far as 
silk is concierned. An individual raises 100 peundi 
of ralv silk, worth $5 a pound. He sells it at 
home to the manufacturer far $500. With this he 
pays his laborers, and other expenses out, and 
has a handsome balance for other uses. The 
purchaser manufactures the raw material— sells it 
to the merchant, by which he gets back his $500, 
and the cost and profit of manufacturing it. Witb 
this he pays his workmen, all of whom distribute 
it among the community, for the necessaries and 
comforts ef life. 

The individual who w«s the producer of the raw 
material, with the same money that he leceived 
for it, with others who are perhaps not at all engaged 
ia the business, buy of the merchant all that they 
wish for family consumption. This enables the mer- 
chant to buy again of the manufacturer, and the 
manufacturer to purchase the next crop of the 
original producer. So that we see the same money 
performing, over and over again^ its proper func^ 
tions, and is still retained in ihs community, that 
it may be continually used as a circulating medinm- 
in that community. How much better would thia 
be, than the . contrary state of things. Now, the 
money that is paid by the consumer, goes to tbft 
retailor; from him to tiie jobber and importer, and 
is by him shipped across the water, and goes into 
the pockets of the foreign producer. The eonse- 
quence is, that it takes more money to perform 
the ordinary operation, for which money U used. 
If the article was produced, as well as consumed 
among us, the money that is used as a means by 
which the article, in all its stages, is exchanged 
from one to another, could continue to be used for 
tbe si^me purpose, and also to facilitate other ope- 
rations that reqaire the same means. Now it is 
used but once ; as, when it passes from the hand 
of the consumer, it soe% out of the community. 
And to the amount that is thus carried away, other 
money must supply its place ; or so much of thA 
means, by which the ordinary commercial opera- 
tions ate performed, are gone, and the same 
operations cannot be performed. This is one great 
cause of the general derangement of the business 
operations of the country. Too much money is 
sent out of the country. Could it be retained 
among us and used, as it was made to be used, 
general prosperity would be the certain result. 
This will not be the case, ^ntil we produce as^ 
much as we consume. 

But again : If the objection taken, that a bounty 
will be -a tax upon the many for the benefit ef thn 
few, can have any force in thi9 case, it will be 
equally conclusive against any appropriations fbr 
public purposes. Whenever there is an appropria- 
tion, there must be a tax to meet it ; and if the 
pitiful appropriation that is asked to be made in 
this case, will not result in the benefit ef the many^ 
it is difficult to state an object, where taxation is 
required, that would result in such a benefit. For 
what is the State now laboring under a heavy 
pecuniary embarrassment % For what was her 
enormsus debt created 1 For her Public Works, 
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fa«r roads and her canals. — It is for these, and to 
famish those not yet completed, that the State is 
almost overwhelmed, though still straggling for 
recovery. Will any any one deny that these works 
«re the pride and glory of our State ? 'We may, 
as a StatCf well be proad of them. But there 
are thousands, and tens of thousaods, of indi- 
viduals in this State, who are not benefited ]ay 
these werks. l^be Almighty has stretched, along 
the whole extent of our southern and southeastern 
boMndary, a. navigable river, and has furrowed out 
the deep channel of the lakes upon our North. 
The producers in our State, to whom points on the 
lake or river are more convenient than any point 
•n our canals, vill^ ef course, there send their 
surplus prodace. And t» them, for this purpose, 
the caaals are of no benefit. The sections of the 
State traversed by them, are benefited, towns are 
built up, and the hum of business is heard, where, 
without these improvements, solitude would have 
reigaed. But the cause that produces improve- 
ment here, proves an injury to other portiens of 
the people. Those portions uf the State not 
traversed by tbese canals — see their progress in 
wealth and population seriously retarded — labor 
and enterprize, before put forth to build up, are 
taken from them to^ exert their power in other 
places'— their prosperity is withered, and, in pro- 
portion as it is a benefit to others, it is an injury 
to them. Yet we hear no complaint* The people 
are aU ttixtd alike, regardless of any considera- 
tions growing out of this state of things. The 
State has incurred a debt of millions; the interest 
must be kept up, and the debt finally paid. The 
people must be taxed to do it. And that portion 
ef the people who are directly injured, by the 
expenditure of the money for which the debt was 
incurred, mi&st pay their proportion. And they do | 
It willingly, because they believe that our public 
works are a great public benejit. Yet with all their 
importance, connected with our progress to wealth, 
^our Committee believe that the Siik Culture, if 
-entered into by eur citizens as it may be, and as 
we trust it will be, will produce consequences pro- 
motive of our prosperity, more important than 
all the advantages that can evec be derived from 
our public worics. And in connexion with these 
works, the benefits of each acting upon the other, 
the good cannot be calculated. 

We say, then, that the object of the bounty, is to 
induce the peoplo to look into the subject, and to 
comtaence the culture. When once fairly started, 
the bounty will not be needed. The amount that 
will be paid as a bounty, will be a mere pittance 
at most ; and for every cent so paid, one hundred 
f»ld will be returned to the pockets of the people. 
And as the ^culture progresses, induced by this 
bounty, property will rise in value, and the Treas- 
ury will be doubly replenished with the same 
amount of taxation. 

From J. B. TillingUast, Nwwalk, Haran City. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO SILK GROWERS. 

I have endeavored to be a close observer in the 
silk business for five years past. The business of 
propagating eggs for market has appeared to fol- 
low in the train with the merus multicaulis specu- 
lation, and all that would sell was saved of course. 
It is our candid and humble opinion, that the 
principal cause of most failares in our country, 
lias originated in the egg, either in the manner of 



procunog or preserving. The principal cause that 
has enjsbied us to discover the important method 
in feeding the worm upon our improved apparatus, 
was in trying to appceximate as near to nature as 
circumstances would allow. The common practice 
has been to permit the millers, from whole lots of 
cocoons, to come out in. a mass together, and to 
CMpulate immediately, which is absolutely wrong. 
The cocoons upon the native tree are Uiinly de- 
pdsited ; the millers of both sexes have not that 
immediate opportiinity of copulation, without suf- 
ficient time for both male and female to discharge 
the mucus, (as they naturally will before this 
union, if permitted,) and . will fall directly from 
them, and should never come in contact with the 
egg. The miller upon her native tree deposits her 
eggs for another progeny ; therefore, our practice 
is to select the most perfect and firm single co- 
coons for eggs^ and to separate th^ male from the 
female miller ap soon as, they pierce the cococm, 
from thirty to sic^y minutes, then place them upon 
sheets of paper, on thin eloth, suspended perpen- 
dicularly, for copulation; and in about eight hours 
they must be separated for depositing their egti[s, 
which should be kept cool and dry until wanted for 
hatching. Eggs naturally hatch about the time 
the mulberty puts forth its leaves. In oider to 
take the advantage of the greatest growth of foliage, 
and the season for feeding, which is about three 
months in this latitude, eggs shojild be preserved 
either in tin or glass, placed in an ice house in 
cold weather,, and not exposed to a warm atmos- 
phere until wanted for use, and then gradually ex- 
posed. Or another method : — Procure a tin canis] 
ter, say eight inches in diameter, and two oir three 
feet long, to contain the rolls of paper with eggs, 
in such parcels as will be wanted to hatch from 
tim^ to time, without exposing the whole, and 
made so tight that, no moisture can penetrate 
when suspended in a cold well, with the lower 
end immersed iu water continually, and for the 
purpose of giving air to the egg4, which is im- 
portant for their vitality, a small tube should be 
connected with the canister, extending to the top 
of the well. Eggs may be well preserved in this 
manner, in any latitute where wells can be ob- 
tained that remain cool enough to prevent tha 
eggs from approaching ^o a hatching state. It is 
important to place eggs in the well as early in the 
season as in the ice house. The temperature 
should not vary far either way from eighty de- 
grees in the nursery room, and through the differ- 
ent stages of the worm. A thermometer is neces- 
sary to govern the temperature. Fresh foliage 
should always be given to worms. Young and 
tender leaves must be given to young and tender 
worms, and should be removed from their litter as 
often as their periods ef moalting". Picked leaves 
and small branches, with their foliage, may be fed 
in the nursery room. Fine slaked lime should be 
sifted upon worms frequently. It absorbs moisture, 
and purifies the atmosphere; is a good preven- 
tive, (but not the cure all,) of disease originated 
before the worm existed. As ta different varie- 
ties, there is a difference, and will do well to 
compare with the pig kind— there is the By field, 
the Berksbi^, and the grass fed, and all pigs 
must be com fed to make them what they should 
be. So it is with the silk worm. All kinds, if 
fr6m a healthy stock, and well fed, as they should 
be, will make their cocoons, and in five weeks may 
be reeled for the manufacturer. The peanut va- 
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TJety is generally oonftidered the best. The largest, 
-whea formed siagle, if tfaey are iirm aad heavy, and 
good to reel, if what we consider the best. The 
most conY3ment sized shehes, I find^ are four by 
twe and a half feet, fitted to rest on cleats, upon 
frames to contain about six shelves each, placed 
about one foot apart. Worms can be fed very 
thick upon thOiie shelves. Soon as they revive 
from their last moulting, the shelves should be 
meved from the worms and litter to the feeding 
frame. The floor of the cocoon roem should be 
raised high and ovaling.' The building should be 
situated upon an elevated spot; should be tight 
when the doors and shutters are closed, to guard 
against sudden changes from heat to cold — the 
atmosphere that is most agreeable to those em- 
ployed, is the most congenial for a worm. The 
moms multicaulis of one year's growth, is the most 
convenient to feed upon this frame. The trees 
should be planted four feet between the rows, and 
as thick as they will grew from layers in the rows. 
Trees that stand out through the winter unmolest- 
ed, when full of foliage, should be cut near the 
ground. The trees should be laid lengthwise of 
the frame when feeding, three, days in succession, 
to form a foundation, that the worms may not 
easily fall through. After the third day the shelves 
must be removed, and the trees should be laid 
across the frame; and continue to cross the trees 
that they may be open and airy. Car^ should be 
taken that foliage is not laid on in heaps, or fester 
than the worm<i consume it. Trees may be cut 
twice the same season, without injury to the roots, 
and will produce as much foliage through the 
season as ^f plucked from their branches. We 
design to cut one half of eur plantation yearly. 
This will enable us to feed altogether of one year's 
growth upon our firame. Healthy worms will al- 
ways keep uppermost, attached to the trees and 
branches, until through feeding, not inclined to 
ramble at all, but go directly down into the brush, 
and form their cocoons. Diseased worms will be 
sure to find their way through to the grdund : and 
the sooner the better. Unless the worms all go 
down to spin at one time, which is not often, the 
floss of those that commence spinning first, catches 
some of the droppings of those above them, and 
the most of the fioss is unfit for use. This is of no 
consequence in comparison to the many advan- 
tages derived from this mode of feeding ; for we 
hfuvlly consider the fioes, when clean, worth at- 
tention. 

We have five acres of mulberry, thickly planted, 
and a sufficiency of good eggs, we believe ; and if 
we do net succeed in feeding 1,000,009 next 
season, with the help of two men, and two boyj 
ten years old we shall fall short of our calcula- 
tion, and be \ery much disappointed. And we 
are now ready to testify to all that may read the 
foregoing, that all the difficulty and anxiety so at- 
tendant upon the last stage of the. silk worm, in 
other modes of feeding, in this way is entirely re- 
moved, and has become the most agreeable and in- 
teresting employment that we were ever engaged 

in. J. B. TILL1^GBA8T. 

From J. A. Farqotiar, of CincionatL 

CuiciMNATi, Dceeraber 90, 1841. 
Dear Sir : Feeling a deep interest in any thing 
pertaining to that fJl important branch of indi- 
vidual and national enterprize, and having had 
some little practice knowledge, I felt that I was 



called upon, through that commnnication, to fur^ 
ilixh what few facts I might be in possession of. 
Tho first attempt I made at feeding silk wonns, 
was in the latter part of the summer of 1840. I 
procured one ounce of eggs, from which, in about 
30 days, [ raised 10^ pounds of gockl cocoons ^ 
were fed five times a day on well chopped noonw 
multicaulus leaves ; changed often, and litter re- 
moved, until their second year, when we applied 
air slacked lime once every day, and immediately 
preceding the last feed at night ; from this time no 
litter was ever removed until the little (I may add 
abundant) crop was harvested. 

The use of lime prevents any pernicious effiscts- 
often produced from the fermentation of the litter;, 
and its use at night, I am led to believe, has a 
very salutary effect by raising, in some degree, the- 
temperaiure of the night air more upon an equali- 
ty of that of the day. Not a dozen of uahealthy 
worms were among them. Upon the daily use of 
lime, and always feeding fresh and perfect leaves, 
and the room well ventilated, depends^ mainly, the 
success of silk-growing. This crop I suffered to 
pierce their cocoons for the purpose of Seed ; suck 
cocoons will not reel, and I am net aware that 
thore i^ any machinery here to manufacture pierced 
cocoons. 

Last spring I made arrangement to feed^betweea 
one and two millions of worms ; commenced about 
the first of June, with 8 ounces ; at the approach 
of their 4th and last age, in consequence of th* 
extreme drought and want of cultivation^ (the 
trees I hired and were to have been cultivated)^ 
our foliage failed. I had then to have recourse V> 
an orchard, 8 miles distant from my cocoonery. 
Those leaves were always much wilted before- 
feeding, and the consequence was, I did not make- 
a half crop. The second and third crop was at- 
tended with no better success; our worms were 
generally healthy; none of conseqiiODce lost bj- 
Hickness, except a few ef the first crop. I am led 
to believe my failure, the past season, arose en-^ 
tirely for want of good, healthy, and well grown 
foliage. I pursued the same plan I had adopted 
the first season, that proved so successful, except 
that of the last year, a portion of which were fed 
upon open hurdles; all besides were fed up<m 
shelves made of boards. I discovered no differ^ 
ence in the result. 

We are reeling silk on the Piedraontese reel, 
and intend having it woven into dress silk. Want 
ef a market for cocoons has discouraged many 
from going into the business of silk-growing ; and 
want of a certainty in obtaining a supply of co- 
coons, I have no doubt, operates to deter capitalists 
from entering into the manufacturing of it. A 
manufacturer must see, first, that there is some 
prospect of obtaining cocoons ; and as the farmer 
is the proper one to look to for a supply ef all the 
raw material, and he being generally slow to em- 
brace new projects, some inducement, therefore, is 
necessary to be held out to him in shape of a 
bounty, and that, too, double the amount of the 
present. This would, with reasonable success, 
come near remunerating him for the trouble ; this, 
with what he might obtain for his cocoons, would 
operate as a powerful stimulus, and in a very few 
years the act might be repealed as the business 
would then fully protect itself. 

There are few farmers who have not some mem-- 
-hers in it that cannot be of any or much service im> 
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the field, and yet could do all the w»rk of feeding 
a few wrorms. ,Once embarked in it, and con- 
ducted chiefly by the female department, it would 
be held on to with, a tenaciousnets that farmers* 
daughters are wont to do, where they are to be so 
easily and amply rewarded for their labor. No 
country on earU) is more congenial and better 
adapted to the growtk of every variety of the 
mulberry, and nope where the worm flourishes 
better. American silk is said to be of finer gloss 
than of any other cottntry ; and where will we go 
to find more industrious and enterprising farmers 
tbaa the State of Ohio f No where I believe. 
i am, dear sir, yo;ir obedient servant, 

A. A Bliss, Esq. J. M. Farquhar. 

N. B. T raised abeut^jOO pounds eocopn ; have 
no data at hand what was raised in the country. 

N. B. Since the foregoing was written, I have 
called upon the Auditor of Hamilton county, and 
find the first cocoons returned te that office and the 
bounty claimed was in 1840, and 133 j pounds 
i¥aa all. I know of many small quantities besides, 
which does not appear to have been returned. I 
find the amo\;int returned and bounty claimed in 
1841, to be 1619j[ pounds, above 1200 per cent. 
of an increase over the preceding year ; and had 
the season been a favorable one, I have no doubt 
five times, if not ten times, the qaantity would have 
been raised. I had, myself, calculated, at the 
commencement, room^ &c.^ for above 3000 lbs. 

J. A. F. 

Letter from Mr. Jobo W. Gill, of Mount Pleasant. 

Mount Fleasamt, Jauaary, 1842. 
A. A. Bliss, E«q. 

DsAR Sir : In connection with my former com- 
munication I now add what I consider to be the 
best method of cultivating the multicaulus mul- 
berry tree, constructiog' cocooneries, and feeding 
worms : 

First : The proper sofl for multicaulis, is such 
as is suitable for producing either wheat or corn, 
b;it it should not be a cold speuty soil ; it should 
be ploughed deep in thef winter, or early in the 
spring, and thoroughly harrowed, about the usual 
time for planting com; strike it off in rows 5 feet 
apart, and divest the trees of their side branches, 
and drill the tree in the row, the root of one at the 
top of another, and cover all up about three inches 
deep; also drill all lateral branches in rows to 
themselves, in same manner as the trees, and cul- 
tivate them as you would a crop of corn. About 
the first of November take a sharp spade and cut 
•ft* the body of the buried tree beyond the first 
tree put up from the root, which, with the old root, 
leave for a permanent orchard, as they will stand 
the frost. Take up all the balance of the trees 
growing from the body and branches, and bury 
them in a standing position, in a rick five feet 
wide, and any desired length; shake the soil well 
in among the trees ; cover them with straw, and 
cut a drain around the rick, and cover all over 
with plank to let the rain pass off, and they will 
be sure to keep safe. Take them up in the spring 
and plant them as before stated. 

A cocoonery should be so constructed as to have 
the temperature under control. Fresh air should 
be let in through a nnmber of vent holes at the 
bottom In the floor, with slides to open or shut at 
pleasure ; there should be one board chimney at 
least twenty inches square to every twenty square 



feet of cocoonery, going from the upper floor of 
etch feeding room out throvgh the roof; this will 
draw cff all impure air. 

The best plan for feeding shelves is this : take 
plank 6 inches wide by 1 inch thick, and hight 
from floor to ceiling; nail on slabs 1 inch apart 
for grooves, and 14 inches apart for the different 
tier of shelves, and set them in rows 3 feet apart ; 
for shelves make frames and cover with muslin or 
tJiin plank, and make them 2} feet wide and 3 feet 
long, and let them rest in the groves of the uprights 
on their centers; for cleaning the worms have 
nets with mashes } inch square, bouhd round with 
coarse linen, or take strips of wood 3 feet longi I 
inch wide and ^' ineh think, and pierce holes 
through them } inch apart, and with twine passed 
back and forward, forming, when stretched, a net 
or rack 1 J feet wide, and when they are Kid ovfer 
the shelf of worms to be removed, lay on a iew 
twigs, first crossways, then feed with leq.ves, aiul 
the worms' can be thinned, shifted and cleaned 
%vith the greatest facility. Shelves for patting the 
worms on after their last monltlng to spin, shoulcl 
be thus constrticted : make racks of lath to read» 
from floor to ceiling, 5 feet wide, and cross lath 14 
inches apart, and set them up at convenient dia> 
tances, across the end or along the side ef feedings 
roem, and lay on plank for shelves the entire 
length of room, and 5 feet wide and 14 inches be- 
tween shelves ; all shelves for feeding should b& 
planed and made smooth ; then take corn husks^ 
split them into ribbons end string them on twine 
through the shank, and hang them between the 
shelves, by fastening one end to a nail in the up* 
per shelf, and passing through and fastening at 
opposite side ; the 2 inch tack, 6 inches from the 
first, making two rows of husks banging 6 inches 
apart, with the point end touching th^ under shelC 
Between these hu^ks set up a row of broom com, 
then have space of 3 feet to insert the net hurdles 
with the worms on them after their last moulting; 
then, as before, two rows of husks and broom 
com, and then nets, and so en with all the shelves, 
and feed the worms until they mount te spin; 
should any remain unmounted five days after they 
generally commence to spin, remove them to a new 
space, and gather the cocoons in four days after- 
wards, being careful to make three parcels : First 
— the dead and imperfect: Second— the double 
ones : and Third — the perfect, which immediately 
kill by suffocation with charcoal, carbonic acid 
gas, or camphor ; then spread them out thin un- 
til perfectly dried ; cut both ends of the double 
cocoon thus X, and the miller will come out 
healthy, and lay as good eggs as frona the best 
single cecoons. There should be stoves in the co- 
coonery to warm them in cold and damp weather; 
the sun should not be permitted to shine on the- 
worms, through the windows, and strong daylight 
should be excluded; the worms should be sprinkled 
with air slacked lime once in every two days. Eggsr 
should be kept dry, and so that air can get at them,, 
in an ice house, until wanted; from thence intro- 
duce them into a cellar four days ; then in a roon 
four days; then into hatching room, where there ia 
a fire regularly kept ; bring on lots this way every 
week; after their first moulting introduce them 
into thtf cocoonery, feed lightly, and be carefnl not 
to disturb them when moulting. At all other 
times feed them as much as they will eat; feed at 
least seven times in twenty-four hours; first feed^ 
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4 A. M., lattfeed, 10 P. M. When the trees are 
liumerous, or fiufficiently grown to be pruned, and 
ivbrms fed with branoheR, construct a bench 5 feet 
wide, and whole length of cocoonery, with roona 
to pass all round ; on this frame lay lath from 
aide . to side 6 inches apart ; after last moulting 
take your feeding shelves, and fasten them with 
the worms on them, undetseath the lath, with but- 
tons er books ; lay branches or trees on the lath, 
and the worms will mount on them ; then remove 
the shelf and continue to feed with branches: first 
crossways, then lengthways, and so on ; all litter, 
<&c., falls from the branches and woims to the 
floor, and is swept out, and the worm spins up, 
when he is ready, among the bare branches. This 
method is preferable, and much cheaper; than any 
other when foliage is plenty. Silk should be reeled 
OB even thread of 8 to 10 fibres fine for manufac* 
turing, and on the Fiedmontese or J. W biters 
patent rec^I and twister. The sooner cocoons are 
reeled the better, as after one month they begin to 
depreciate in value, and are not worth more than 
one half their first value when suffered to remain 
15 moAths unreeled. Very respectfully your friend. 

JoHM W. Gill. 

From Wm. Bebb, Esq^, of Haa)llton, Batler connty. 
Hamilton, Ohio, December 37, U41. 

My attention was first directed to this subject 
by f^ome specimens of jewing silk, produced and 
manufactured by an industrious and enterprizing 
flociety of ** Shakers,^' iiesiding near this place. 
These specimens, by their permission) I exhibited 
at the first fair of the Bvtler county Agricultural 
Society, held October 27, 1831, at which they re- 
ceived a richly merited pre^mium.. I refer to this 
expisrimeat here, only because a portion of the silk 
was made from the native mulberry, and a portion 
from the moms albOf or white malberry; Tbe silk 
produced from tbe latter, was in quantity ^strength ^ 
and especially in luttrey far superior to that pro- 
duced from the former. 

The little I know pouching the Bubject of your 
inquiries, will, perhaps, best be told by a brief and 
simple narrative^ 

In the month of May, 1840, an agent of Messrs. 
Price and Son, (Long Island) called on me, and 
said that he had fifteen thousand inorus multicau- 
lis trees, and about three thousand compo.eed of 
merus albB,morus alpine, moruseleta, &c., which 
would go to dttstruction, as he could neither sell 
nor give them away. I had six acres of warm 
black sandy loam, resting on a bed of limestone 
gravel, wbieh had not been lately manqred, and 
which had been severely cropped for forty years. 
This ground had been ploughed and '' furrowed 
out," four feet apart, for Indian corn. I agreed to 
take the trees, plant them on this ground, and give 
to Prince and Son, one third the proceeds the next 
autumn. I thought the experiment could not cost 
much, and the trees, if they could stand the cli- 
Bate, might be saved to the country. Accordirgly, 
on the lOch May, 1840, we took the trees from the 
boxes, in good condition, and laid them length- 
wise in the furrowf, root and braneh, as sugar 
cane is planted, keeping each kind separate. The 
weather proved favorable, and in about two weeks 
the multicaulis threw up roots at aim oat every bud, 
and the other varieties, shoots from their roots. 
The ground, durirg the summer, was ploughed and 
lioed three times, as Indian com is cultivated. 



The result was, that in iutumn, my lots were 
covered with hedge rows of mulberry trees, from 
five to seven feet high, numbering more than a 
hundred thousand ; the multicaulis hanging with 
the most luxuriant foliage which I had ever seen. 
The white mulberry grew about three feet high, 
and tbe morus alpine, nearly as high as the mtdti- 
caulis, but feweT in number. 

When tbe frost killed the leaves, I dug up one- 
third, of the whole, for Prince and 3on, and buried 
them as farmers do potatoes. The remaining twcK 
thirds, I resolved to leave standing in the lot un- 
protected, to contend for life with the ensuing win- 
ter. Dr. McFi^rland can describle to you the ex- 
posed aspect of the lot. Few situations, in the 
country, are more completely under the dominion 
of a " northweiter" Winter came with its frosts, 
and thaws, and sleets, and storms ; at one tinoe 
the thermometer, hung on a limb of a tree fully ex- 
posed, fell sixteen degrees below zero. On ex- 
amination, about the first of May, 1841, 1 found 
that only the unripened wood and the tops of the 
trees were injured; and what is remarkable— the 
morus alba^ morus expansa, and morus alpine, 
which have been considered hardy varieties, were 
quite as much injured, if not more, than the mul- 
ticaulis. It is now December 27th, and there they 
stand yet, net a bud injured, the wood always 
ripening better the second year than the fixst. 
Messrs. Prince and Son being unable to sell their 
share of the trees, they directed me to farm them 
out to others as they had done to me. In this way 
I, last spring, distributed about thirty thousand 
mulberry tribes among some eight or ten of 
the most enterprizing and industrious farmers eF 
the vicinity, who planted them, and are now pre- 
pared to feed worms next spring. The number of 
multicaulis trees, in the 'county of Butler, at this 
time, cannot be less than three hundred thousand, 
or sufficient to feed, next summer, four millions of 
worms ; but there vdll not be ene^fourth that num- 
ber fed. 

Previous to August, 1840, I had never seen a 
silk worm, and knew nothing of the art of rearing* 
them. Finding I had such a quantity of foliage, I 
procured one-fourth of an ounce of eggs, of the 
two crop worm, to experinient upon. They haitched 
about the third week in August, being very late, 
atid were placed upon boards in the garret. They 
were fed on wet leaves almost entirely; for I knew 
no bettfer. We gathered the leaves in the morning, 
while dropping with dew, to keep them fVesh, and 
whenever they got dry, we sprinkled them with 
water, and T/ fancied the worms relished them' bet- 
ter. Moreover, the days were hot and the nights 
cold, and the worm?, in the garret under tbe roof, 
were almost roasted by day and chilled at night ; 
to compensate for all this bad treatment, they had 
plenty of excellent leaves, and room and air. The 
result was, that they fed ,like pigs — not one in a 
hundred died, and about the 25th day they mount- 
ed and Span fine cocoons. This variety run their 
course much sooner than the sulphur worms, even 
under the same treatmeiit. 

Encouraged by this little experiment, on three 
thousand worms, and finding my trees had stood 
tbe winter, I resolved, in March last, to build a 
small and cheap cocoonery. 

It is 18 by 42 feet, of frame, not plastered, with 
a rough pine floor, no loft, 8 windows and 4 doors, 
one story high. 
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The windows are furislied with Venetian blinds ; 
the whole is surmounted by a cupola five feet 
square, operating as a ventilator. The whole 
cost one hun«lred dollars. 

Thus prepared, as soon as the leaves came fairly 
out, I exposed to the warm air two ec. of eggs, 
nnammoth, sulphur, or six weeks variety. In a 
few days about forty thousand worms appeared, 
which did extremely well aad produced one ,bun- 
4Elred and thirty piounds of very heavy and excellent 
coceons. Scarcely one died. We fed multicaulis 
exclusively ; cut no leaves ; but fed first with leaves, 
mnd as the worms grew, cut branches, leaves and 
all— laid them upon the benches like crib work. 
The worms crawled along the branches and fed 
finely. The leaves were alway fed dry when prac- 
ticable. Scarcely one in a hundred died. 

Early in July we hatched a second crop of forty 
thousand, which had'been retarded in an ice-house. 
These did not do so well. The drought operating 
on our then sandy soil had injured the foliage very 
much. The weather was too hot, and, perhaps, 
one-fourth died of yellows ; still we had seventy 
pounds of cocoons of fair average quality, but far 
inferior to the first crop. 

Experiments, rather than profit, being my object, 
I procured a Piedmontese reel. My wife and 
daughter commenced reeling, and to our high grati- 
fication, found it an easy and pleasant task. They 
had never seen a reel, or skein of raw silk ; yet 
they reeled, the first day, one half a pound' ia four 
or five hours. , Our last year's crop amounts to two 
hundred pounds of coceoas from eighty thousand 
worms, being a pretty fair yield ; about (^e-fourth 
<of the wh6le is reeled, of which we send you a 
Tery small specimen; we would send a larger, but 
do not wish te encumber the mail. 

We had every thing to learn last summer, and 
our experiments cost us more than they should 
have done. My profession left me little time 
oven to direct. Mest of the work was done by a 
German gardener, who labored in the cocoonery 
about half the time, and in the garden the other 
half. I would state the account thus : 



SiUu Dr. 

To labor |4040 

Mentfonraeres 1200 

laterest on Cocoonery. . 8 OO 
BeelUigaOlbs. silk..... 20 ud 



SUk. Dt. 

By 20 lbs. silk, at $5^. .$10000 
Byiprsmium fh>m State 2Q 00 

Total ....$120 00 

Dednctcosi 800O 

Oaiji $40 06 

Still it salis- 



Total.« $8000 

This is a very small experiment. 
fies me that our farmers might ,make i^filk culfure, 
in connection with their other business, profitable. 
Their children might do the work, and thus they 
might easily realize from one to five hundred dol- 
lars per annum, and scarcely feel the loss of time. 
A silk worm lives but a month, and eats but little, 
oxcept the last week of that month. 

Having thus given to you the result of my 
hearings, both of the mulberry tree and of the silk 
worm, I proceed, pursuant to your request, te add 
a few observations and " suggestions.*' 

First : Silk worms want a dry atmosph<*re. 
Hence the silk of China, and of the United Stales, 
is the finest in the world. The silk regions of 
France and Italy are shielde4 by mountain ranges 
from sea breezes. 

Second: The morus multicaulis will endure our 
winters. It is more easily propagated than the 
white mulberry, or any other variety— is equally 
hardy — ^is preferred by the worms, and makes as 
jrood, but, I think, not bttler silk than the white. 



Third : The labor of producing and reeling silk 
mav all be performed by aged persons, femalea 
and children. It is light, pleasant and healtyhl 
employment. 

Fourth : The quantity of land required is very 
little ; four acres would produce foliage enough for 
four hundred dollars per annum. 

Fifth : Our country is now ripe for the experi- 
ment, and the next five years must decide the 
question, whether the mulberry trees, now happily 
spread over almost every county in the State, sludl 
be preserved as a rich source ef national industry 
and wealth, er whether they are to be utteriy neg- 
lected and destroyed, as maay thousands were last 
spring in this county. 

Sixth : If we ever do become a silk producing- 
community^ all agree that we should encoura^ the 
producer of the cocoons to reel his own silk for 
several reasons: 1st. Cocoons reel more easily 
when fresh ; 2d. They are a cumbrous article, 
easily damaged, whilst reeled silk is an extremely 
portable article; 3d. Since machinery, applied 
to manufactures), has driven the wheel aad the 
shuttle from the farm-house, what is there left for 
female industry so appropriate as the reeling of 
silk 1 Respectfully yours. Slc. Wh. Bkbb. 



From Mr. Ebenezer Wood* o( JefTenon, Ashtabnla county. 
, j£rF£KS0N, December, 1S41. 

Dear Sir : I have just received a letter firom 
S. F. Taylor, Esq., member of your House, making 
certain inquiries in relation to the silk business^ 
and requesting an answer returned to. you. 

Feeling a deep interest (aside from all pecur 
niary considerations) in the culture and manufac- 
ture of silk, it is with much pleasure I comply, so 
far as I am able, with his requests. 

In regard to our soil and climate being adapted 
Jto the growth of the mulberry I would say, that 
among those who have given attention to the sub- 
ject for the last four er five years, I believe, there 
is bat one opinion, and that is, both are adapted to 
its growth. It is said by many, whose opiniona 
are entitled to much respect, that the whole United 
States is admirably adapted to its growth. But if 
I mav be allowed to differ in opinion, I should say 
that Maine is too far north — not but the mulberry 
would grow well there, but the seasons are too short 
to injure profit. 

The unbelief and discordant opinions about 
our climate and soil being adapted to the growth 
of the mulberry, have grcwn out of peculiar cir^ 
cumstances. In the winter of 1839, large con- 
tracts were made by speculators for mulberries, to 
be delivered in the succeeding fall. They were 
made by speculators — men who never cultivated a 
tToe, or ever intended to* They depended, for 
supply to fill their contracts, on purchases. Of 
course it was their interest to buy cheap. They 
then went at it, pen in hand, to write down the 
character of the mulberry, and even went so far as 
to employ an Englishman, a gent^man of talents, 
to write for them. His cemraunications were sent 
to Philadelphia for publication, and from thence^ 
together with others of the kind, spread all over 
the Union. Add to this, after the speculation be* 
gan to decline, some of the real producers of the 
tree chimed in and told the same story, in order to 
{ make sale of another and new variety. Hence^, 
have arisen most of the doubts and fears that our 
soil and climate are not adapted to iu growth. I 
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speak of the aioru« multicaulis, for I considered it 
well settled that we shall mostly, if not altogether, 
/depend on that tree for silk. I have cultiTated it 
for five years on day and clay loam soil. At first, 
for the want of iDformatioii, I did not succeed well, 
but not so now ; any soil or cliniate which is good 
€or Indian corn is also good for mulberry. 

In regard to the effect of our climate upon the 
health of the worm, I have to remark that they 
want just such an atmosphere as we, ourselves, 
^o. Give them good air, plenty of food, and occa- 
sionally a sprinkliag of lima, and we may promise 
oarselves a good crop of cocoons. That we have 
^;ood air in Ohio no One doubts ; and that we have 
rich low land-— rich in vegetable matter, going to 
4ecay, aeted upon by chemical laws, generating 
poisonous gases, thereby producing a sickly at- 
mosphere, will also be admirted; but all experi- 
<«nce and science tell us^that its improvement keeps 
pace with that made by the axe and plough. 
Hence, we may look forward to a time when every 
section of the State will be adapted to the silk bu> 
'fAfateBBi But how to give the worms good air is a 
subject Qn which much thought and attention has 
been bestowed, great improvements made, and, no 
■doubt, much yet to be learned. 

In order to insare the greatest profit all wish to 
feed as many on a square foot as will answer; but 
how many? what they should be fed on ? whether 
shelves, hurdles, straw, sticks, &c., are subjects 
%bottt which time and experience will teach us. 
There have been, as might be expected, many 
failures and disappointments ; some liave given up 
the business as not practicable, and of course dis- 
couraged others. Uepce, the necessity of legis- 
lative encouragement. But with our present knowl- 
edge and improvement, we have every reason to 
beUeve, we shall realize full success; and with 
legislative encouragement )for a few years, we be- 
lieve, we shall triumph over all difficulty and add 
tnillions to the wealth of the State, and havd 
plenty where i>ow poverty reigns. 

Here I shoujd further remark, that I believe 
most of those who have given that attention to the 
subject the business required, have succeeded fully 
equal to their Expectations. All, I believe, have 
made more or less mistakes, but they are becoming 
less liable to do so as we improve in knowledge 
«n the sutrject. It is not to be supposed that all 
will succeed equally well — that is not the fact in 
any business. . 

Considering our infancy in the business, the ad- 
Tances we ^ have made, in some respect even be- 
yend that experienced in the old world, our pros^ 
pacts are truly encouraging. We learn from the 
best authority, from gentlemen who have been to 
France and Italy, and taken great pains to obtain 
informatioH in relation to the silk business, that in 
France and Italy it is usual fer them to lose from 
twenty-five to fifty per ccs-nt. of their worms, by 
^sease and sickness. I have no doubt but that in a 
Tery few years it will be thought by us quite a loss 
to lose ten per cent. Some have succeeded se well, 
(he past season, they tell us their loss will not ex- 
4seed one per cent. My loss, I think, was about 
five per cent^ 

Thus far my remarks have been confined to the 
production of the raw article. 

In rf ference to the inquiry, " whether such im- 
provements have been made in machinery, &c., as 
«rarrant the belief that a few years more of en- 



couragement will enable Aose engaged i« it to 
compete, successfully, with the foregoing," I^ would 
answer, that I think enough has been done to war- 
rant B, beginning ; and taking into consideraticm 
Yankee ingenuity and dnterprize, we cannot bat 
think it will succeed equally well with the manafao- 
ture of cotton. From 1828 to 1833, about a dozen 
mills for the manufacture of silk goods were erected, 
mostly in New-England, with a vie^ of importing^ 
the raw article until they could get a home supply. 
By a treaty made with France, I believe in 1833, 
all French goods until 1840, were admitted free of 
duty. This act shut down their gates, and vetoed 
their whole operations. It is believed that with 
the Tartff of 1841, they will be able to put their 
machinery in ipotion as soon as we can give them 
the raw material, aad that new establishments 
will spring up as f%st as we can give them the raw * 
article to manufacture. 

As a specimen of what may be done in almost 
every family in the State, I send you a sample 
made in my family, by my daughters, said by those 
competent to judge that it is eqaal, if not superior, 
to theforeign. It was reeled on a reel in principle 
the same as the Piedmontese, and spun on the 
common wheel. 

Very respectfully, your obedient, &c. 

Ebenezer Wood. - 

From jTobn Fox, saperintendent of Silk ManQfactare. 
Mount Pleasant, J£ffersor Co. Ohio, Dec. 1841. 

Sir: The time having nearly expired for award- 
ing a premium of ten cents per pound, to the rais- 
ers of cocoons, and as petitions are new forward- 
ing from various silk raising couniies in this State, 
praying the Legisle^ture to renew, and extend their 
liberality ; I hepe you will pardon the liberty I 
have taken; as an individual, in presenting a few 
fects that have come under my notice, during the 
last three years, and which, I think, may have a 
tendency, tt> elucidate the subject, and prove the 
necessity of further encouragement. Having had 
the honor of superintending the silk establiiihmOnt 
belonging to John W. Gill, Esq., of Mount Pleas- 
ant, nearly three years, I have had an opportunity 
of witnessing the operation of the late premium. 
From January 1, 1840, to January 1, 1842, 1 have 
purchased for Mr. Gill three hundred and fifty 
bushels of cocoons, besides one hundred pounds 
of reeled silk, raised and reeled mostly in this 
State. In order to encourage the raisers of silk, 
Mr. Gill always instructed me to give the highest 
price prudence would allow; still many expe- 
rienced a less the first and second years, and bad 
it not been for the premium most of them would 
have given up. You are aware, sir, that in all 
new adventures, practical knowledge is indispen- 
sable ; this knowledge the silk raisers have to ac- 
quire by diligence and perseverance. Many went 
te a considerable expense in purchasing trees, but 
for want of judgement lost many ; some th6 whole 
by frost and other casualties ; others informed me 
the eggs they purchased were spurious; others 
not knowing how to hatch the eggs and train the 
worms met with great sacrifices ; still they perse- 
vered in reliance upon the future liberality of the 
Legislature. It is my conscientious opinion, that 
not more than one out of five have cleared them- 
selves, notwithstanding the late bounty; a few 
individuals have been compensated, and but a 
ftw; the tree speculation is f^r ever abandoned. 
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<«nd th« silk ttade, in all itt TaricuB stanclings and 
bearings, if being fixed upon a solid basis ; new 
raisers of silk are incraastng^eveiy season in almost 
•eyery county, and I have no doubt next season 
Ohio will be equal, if not ahead of all the silk- 
•growiog States in the Union. I believe, sir, your 
petitioners do not solieit more of your liberality 
•than has been awarded to other States, by the 
liOfislatures ef Massachusetts, Connecticut. New- 
Jersey, Delaware, New • York, Fennsylvaiiifl, Maine, 
Sec. &c. The natioBal advantages resulting from 
•State bounties are obvious, if we take a retro- 
apective view of the Jast three ^ years. Look at 
Sconomy, Pennsylvania; Northampton, Massa- 
•chusettt; Mansfield, and Providence, Connecticut ; 
New-Jersey ; Nashville, Tennessee. . In Mount 
Pleasant, three years back, there was not the 1 ast 
vestige of silk weaving to be seen ; now look at 
the silk fabrics sent to Columbus for your inspec- 
tion, and if Encouragement is given to the raisers 
and reeiers, other places, I am acquainted^ with, 
will commence weaving next season, and in eight 
years will save millions, anouilly,^ of our specie 
be n; transported te foreign nations, that are now 
leoking upon us with envy and a jealous eye. 
Congress has kindly extended to us* the arm- of 
protection in granting a Protective Tariff, and all 
we now stand in need of is, the smiles and liberali- 
ty of State Legislatures. It may not be amiss to 
notice the distribution of private capital through 
this State. I purchased for Mr. Gill, the last two 
years, cocoons and. reeled silk equivalent to eight 
hundred bushels, which, upon an average at three 
dollars and fifty cents, amounts to two thousand 
five hundred dollars, (but I have often given four 
dollars and four dollars twenty-five cents per bush- 
eL) This sum could never have been circulated { 
had it not been for the late bounty, which has been 
like oil to the wheels ef industry. It is supposed, 
by some persons, that American silk is inferior to 
foreign : this is for want of a better acquaintance 
with the article. I have devoted thirty-five years 
to the silk business in London, and nearly ten 
years in America, and I affirm the American silk 
to be not only equal, but superior (where the 
worms are fed upon the Italian or multicaulis 
trees) to any I have seen in London, from France, 
Italy, China, Piedmont, or Valeatia. During the 
last twenty years in London, I had passed through 
my hands weekly, from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of silk of various kinds and 
i)ualities, so that my testimony, founded upon 
practice and exprerience, may be relied upon. 

From B. Wells, Esq., Stenbenville, Jefierson county. 

Stbubenville, January 27, 1842. 

1 let out my cocoonery and Kulberry plantation 
on the shares. The person who undertook to feed 
(A. Cieawell) succeeded admirably well for the 
number of worms he had hatched ; but owing to 
some misunderstanding between him and the per- 
son in whose charge I had left the eggs for safe 
keeping, he did not feed half as many as he could 
have done; he did not bring out more than two 
hundred thousand worms, and he had twenty 
bushels of coceons, principally of the- peanut va- 
riety— all first rata cocoon«. He thinks he could 
have fed half a million in the same time. He says, 
that all that hatched in June or July were very 
healthy ; those that were brought out after July 
were somewhat sickly. He thinks the health of 



the warms were promoted very much by a free use 
of lime. And from his statement to me, I am 
convinced, he would have lost a great part of hi* 
worms had he net used lime freely, as he suffered 
the filth and rubbish to remain too long without 
cleaning. From the little experience I have had 
in feeding, and from extensive information by cor> 
respondence and otherwise, I have the greatest 
confidence in the ultimate success of the silk cul- 
ture in the United States, and, particularly, ia 
Ohio. Our soil and climate are well adapted, both, 
to the culture of the mulberry and rearing the 
worms. I do n't view it as a business for specula- 
tion. I believe it will be a moderately profitable 
business, with but little outlay or capital. It will 
add to the productive labor of the country, through 
a class of laborers, that now have generally no 
employment — I mean old and feeble persons of 
both sexes, and children. But it is a new business 
with us, and our people will adventure in it cau'^ 
tiously — the greatest number will wait to see how 
the few, that take hold of it, will succeed. A 
moderate bounty upon the cocoons and reeled silk, 
such as many of the States give, would encourage 
those who are timid in the business, as it would, at 
least, insure them against losing by the adventure. 
Yours respectfully, B. Wells. 

From Frederick Hamlin, Esq., Elyria, Lorain county. 

Eltria, January 6, 1842. 

Sir : Worms have been fed for four or five years 
past, by a few individuals, with uniform success, 
tilt 1840. When sickness bc^an in 1841, it greatly 
increased, and caused a pretty general failure in 
this county. Of the causes of sickness, various 
opinions are entf^rtained. I will only state -my 
own. First — want of necessary precaution in re- 
tarding the hatching ef eggs. There is abundant 
evidence that the practice of repeatedly taking 
eggs from them in hot weather, and exposing them 
to the common air, although it be only for a few 
minutes, may destroy the vital principle, or If they 
hatch, so impair the health of the worm as to ren- 
der them worthless. To avoid this, they may be 
put up in such parcels, that when taken out for 
hatching, or for sale, few if any need be exposed, 
except what are wanted for use at the time. Eggs 
should be put into the icehouse, or other place 
where they are to be kept, before they are in the 
least affected by the warmth of spring, and kept at 
such a temperature, that they will not hatch, ic 
any part ef the season, in less than twelve or four- 
teen days afler they are brought out. A second 
cause of sickness undoubtedly is, a want of suffi- 
cient and free circulation of pure air, through eve* 
ry part of the building. Air should be admitted at 
the side near the floor, or through the floor, aa 
a'ell as other parts of the building, and permitted 
to escape at the ridge. A third cause is, accudiu- 
lation of litter and want of cleanliness. The rem- 
edy must be, never to suffer the litter to ferment or 
become mouldy, and to keep every thing sweet 
and clean in and about the building. My expe- 
rience goes te show that extreme heat is unfavora- 
ble to the health of the worm. This would seem 
to indicate that our feeding should be done, mostly, 
before the extreme heat of sunimer eommences, 
or after it abates. As I believe the p incipal cause 
of failure has arisen from bad management of eggs, 
I will add a few remarks on that point. I believe 
the safe way will be to procure eggs from worma 
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^vhich h«Te adver been subjected to the retaidiog 
process ; if this cannot be done, get the most 
fiealtby that can be obtaine4 ; let them batch as 
early in the season as food can be. obtained for 
tbem, and continue this course with all that are to 
be used , for propa|fation, an4 1 believe we shall 
eoon have a healthy stock, and that eggs, from 
such worms, can be retarded for successive crops 
without injury. 

Prom Mr. John Meyer, of Ferry, in Wayne.'' 
Four years ago, I raised what made twenty yards 
of tow silk, a yard wide, and a dozen pairs of 
stockings ; since then, I have made all into sewing 
silk, till 1840. I made one thousand skeins pt 
■owing silk, and sent 3 lbs. 15 oz. of raw silk to 
Mount Pleasaat, to Mr. J. Fox and J. W. Gill, 
to manufacture into dress silk. We receive fifteen 
and a half yards, after the manufacturer had tak- 
en his pay from the pietee. It was worth two 
dellars per yard. The silk was reeled sixteen 
fibres to the ttiread. Mr. Fox said it ought to have 
been reeled only ten fibres to the thread, and it 
would have made handsome cloth. Of this, I 
will enclose you a saipple, to let you see what 
Ohio can do. I have five acres of white mulberry 
trees, from five to six years old, and five acres cf 
multicaulis, mostly planted last year. Last sea- 
son, 1841, 1 fed between 80 and 100,000 worms. 
The first hatching, June .3, made 150 lbs. of cc- 
coons, the worms healthy. The second crep, only 
eleven days later, was not so healthy ; they died 
in their last age, with the muscardine, though I 
used lime, but perhaps not enough. In all, we 
raised 225 lbs. of cocoons. We had to feed the 
first crop, and most of the second crop, on the 
white mulberry, the dry season kept the multicau- 
lis back very late^ Last spring I built a cocoonery, 
forty-two by twenty feet, two stories. I expect to 
have foliage to feed from 500,000 to 1,000,000 of 
worms next season. Mr. G. Dulin raised 19 lbs. 
cocoons ; and a number cf others raised more 'or 
less in the county. This Winter we make all into 
sewing silk. We have made 1,500 skeins, and are 
about half through. We sell to the merchants at 
five cents per skein, which makes. one dollar per 
ounce. Our machinery is simple, cheap, and easily 
made. One reel, worth four dollars, and a twisting 
machine worth ten or twelve dollars, on which we 
can make three hundred skeins per week, worth 
$15. Two females and two boys can do this. 

Agricultural Instruction. — The State Ag- 
ricultural Society, at its recent meeting, held sev- 
eral sessions upon the important subject of Agri- 
cultural Education. After a free interchange ot 
opinion from gentlemen living in various parts of 
the State, and visiters from other Commonwealths, 
it was resolved to appoint a committee of eight, 
whose duty it should be to memorialize the Legis- 
lature for the establishment of Agricultural Schools 
in such parts of the State as may seem desirable. 
This we consider as a measure of great import- 
ance. The country calls for some legislative ac- 
tion, and we doubt not that the measure will re- 
ceive all the deliberation it dfeserves. 

The following gentlemen compose the commit- 
tee:— 1st district, Rev. J. O. Choules; 2d, J. J. 
Brooks, Esq. ; 3d, Dr. J. P. Beekman ; 4ih, Hon. 
John Savage; 5th, B. P. Johnson, Esq. ; 6th, 
Geo. J. Pumpelly, Esq.; 7th, Harvey Baldwin, 
Esq. ; 8th, Jas. S. Wadsworth, Esq, tCom.Adv. 



TEN YEARS OJ[^FREE TRAI>E.' 

Prom H<»n. John P. K«>BDedy's Report to the Hmhm* 

commercial reciprocity firom the Committee of 
, neree, the late Session. 

The Committee have yet to notice another 
istration of the Government which brought a gnat 
aggravation to the evils of the day. This waa the 
free importation system, established by the acts oF 
July, 1832, and March, 1833. 

Reflecting upon the policy of the Govermnenty. 
as exhibited in the two measures io which we liava- 
already adverted, it is scarcely possible to eonccive- 
a more ingenious addition to their power to do- 
harm than that presented by this system oi £re» 
importation. , 

The enactments relating to the banks aiid'tb» 
public domain opened every resource for the ena^ 
tion of paper money and easy accommodations 
this free importation expedient furnished not m^ 
a convenient facility to the employment of these 
accommodations, but a most' importunate invita- 
tion te the whole world to persuade the nation tO' 
spend with unsiinted prodigality. It not on^ prO' 
voked eur own merchants to indulge in the sed«e>^ 
tions and ruinous allurements of excessive trader 
but it set the merchants and manufacturers of aB' 
Europe to the ,busy employment of their wHa ta 
invent devices by which the last dollar of the pre<^ 
ciuus metals hoarded up in our secret depositones, 
might be drawn away. 

We agreed to admit free of duty (or, in regard 
to some commodities, if not absolutely free, ymt 
virtually so) silks, linens, worsteds, wines, teas,. 
coffee, fruits, and sundry other articles, which, to^ 
gether, have constituted about one-half of onr im- 
ports. 

The fit^st impulse which this gave to our trade 
was to render the United States the chief deppM- 
toryof the surplus stockof European work-slraps;. 
and, by the, augmentation of the supply, nracfa 
mere than by ^e reduction of die duty, to fanush 
us with that greatly extolled blessing of cheap 
goods. 

llie next effect of it was to stimulate a vanetjF of 
new inventions in foreign manufacture, by w1h<^ m 
supply of attractive household goods, of the claa» 
exempt from duty, might be furnished to our popo- 
lation; and, as far as these fabrics could be brovght 
into Use, to supercede the manufactures made froD* 
that long-fostered and valued staple of expevt,^— 
our own cotton. The result of this measure Ina- 
J been,} after eight years' experiment, to clothe » 
large portion of our own people in cheap mouae- 
lines delaine, and other fabrics of the same inate-> 
rial ; and in silks and linens, to the exclusion aT 
just so much cotton cloth, which all our previous 
inculcations of good policy had taught us to believe 
it ivBB an important object to bring into the most 
extensive consumption. 

From the date of the free importation acta^ ovr 
trade has, to a certain extent, ceased to be rego^ 
lated by our own merchants. A great amount ha» 
fallen into the hands of foreigners, under a systeas^ 
of foreign consignment, !Uid is disposed of through 
the agency of auction sales. The cretlits on tibe 
duties have furnished a capital for these foreigB' 
traders, and given a most destructive vigor to tUs 
mode of supplying or rather of glutting our 
kets. The duties are evaded through the 
circumstance that the owners of imported gftodm 
are not within the jurisdiction of our laws; 
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mre consequeotly practised by per&onii over 
we can exert ne Tigilance. The Tariflf 
protected coarse cotton ^oods has had no 
4>pe«l!itien upon the fincy and we have, therefore, 
lamnd large amounts of the costly cottcn fabrics of 
Fcance» Germany, and Eng4and,*-articles of luxa- 
«y- auid emament-— multiplied in our use, under 
l«««r rates of duty than have been imposed ia 
a cases upon the necessaries of life. 
The Tiade with China has partaken of the 
excitement ; as also that with Brazil— which 
intter faas been maintained under circumstances 
<«sitttling it to higher favor, bath on account of its 
increasing importance to the agiicultural products 
mod. manufactures of the United States, to which 
ic lima hitherto afforded one of our best foreign 
SBHHkets, and of its value in the supply to our popu- 
iaton of coffee, which the habits of the country are 
brioging inte sUU more' extended, use. 

In illustration of the effect of these measures 
-Qpoa the commerce and, incidentally, upon the 
ftfltbits of the natidn, the Committee refer to the 
following view of the import and consumption of 
-fereien goods from the year 1830 to 1840, both 
shwluaiye: 

Tears. Arooont imported. Retained for conramption. 

1S30 $70,876,920 $56,4S9,44l 

1831 103,191,124 83,157,598 

X832 101,029,266 76,989,793 

1»33 108,118,311 88,295,576 

1834 126,521,332 103,208.52^ 

1835 149.895,742 129,391,247 

1836 189,9B0,035 168,233,675 

1837 140,989,217 119,134,255 

1833 113.717,406 101,264.611 

1839 162,092,132 151,597,607 

1840 107,131,519 88,951.207 

Fnun this statement it will be perceived that, 
the six years following the passage of the act 
1838, the importations increased with extraor- 
rapidity ; that the amounts of those not re- 
«BKported, but retained for domestic consumption, 
^a«ere, at one period, almost doubled ; and that not 
«uitil tko couflitry was whelmed in the financial em- 
Ibftrraasments of 1840 was there any return to that 
more moderate course of trade from which it had 
lieea fed away by the fatal influences of the paper 
BiWDey systeai. 

There are ether facts connected with this era 
^vocdiy of observation. In a comparative view of 
che gross amount of imports in two succeeding 
^enns of ten years each, — that is to say, from the 
yeax 1821 to the year 1830, both inclusive, and 
firom the year 1831 to 1840, it will be seen, esti* 
MMtmg the amount in millions and tenths— 
That the amouut imported in the first 

term was $798,500,000 

In the second.... 1,302,500,000 

Sowing an increase if importation in the latter 
period of $504,000,000. 
-Tim amount retained for domestic 
consumption daring the first period 

was.. • 568,900,000 

.fteriog the second it was 1,103,100,000 

BAakiog an increase of domestic 
cewsuroption in the country during 
dus last term of $534,200,000 and 
«i»wtog a consumption of foreign 
■gaodM nearly doable that of the for* 
iBr term. 
A ftirtfaer examiaatien will show that this great 



increase in the consumption of imported goods 
chie6y took place in that class of commcditiea 
which are ranked amongst luxuries; and. that we 
are indebted for our excessive importations almost 
altogether to the appetite for superfluous expense 
and costly indulgence which it would seem to 
have been the careful effort of the Government te 
create. 

A reference to a few of the most conspicuoua 
articles of import, during the two periods of ten 
years above designated, will exhibit this fact in a 
light deserving attentien. 

We present the following aggregate of impor* 
tation during these terms : 

The Importation of Silks, 
During the first term, from 1821 to 

1830, amounted to $71,400,000 

During the second, from 1831 to 1840.138,400,000 

Being an increase of $67,000,000. 

Of Wine, 

During the first term 15^900,000 

During the second 29,700,000 

Being an increase of $13,800,000. 
Of Worsted Goods. 

During the first term *15,800,000 

During the second 45,100,000 

Beirg an increase of $29,300,000. 

Of Linens, 

During the first term 32,400,000 

During the second 42.600,000 

Being an increase of $10,200,000. 

Of Teas. 

During the first term 24,400.000 

During the second 42,900,000 

Being an increase of $18,500,000. 

Of CoffHe, 

During the first term 50,300.000 

Daring the second ^ 89,500,000 

Being an increase of $39,200,000. 

These constitute the principal commodities 
which, since the acts of 1832 and 1833, with the 
exception of .wines, have been admitted free of 
duty ; and in regard to wines, the reductions of 
duty under the act of 1832,— which took effect en 
the 4th of March 1834,— were established at so 
low a rate as to be, in effect, equivalent to free 
imperiatioB. The above sUtement of these impor- 
tations shows that^ilks and wines have been in- 
creased in our consumption nearly one hundred 
per cent. : that the introduction of linens, teas, 
and eoffee has been greatly enlarged ; and that the 
worsted goods of France, England, and Germany, 
wbioh, in so many forms, have been manufactured 
to <tupplant the use of cotton, and now so largely 
enter into the consumption of the Country, have 
been multiplied nearly three hundred per cent, 
since the adoption of the free Importation Act. 

Contrasted with this view of the extension of 
our trade through the medium of free goods, aa 
examination of the principal imports would show 
that, in the dutiable articles retained in the Tariff 
since 1832, the increase of importation has pre- 
serve! a ratio nearer to that of population ; and 
although these importations were undoubtedly 
somewhat enlarged by the stimulus of the Gov- 
ernment measures upon the currency, yet the dif- 
ference between th em and the free goods is suflBp 

* There being no accoaot kept of these importations la 
a separate form, previons to 1823, the two years of 1821 and 
18SS are computed at the same amonnt as in 1829. 
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aently obvious to demonstrate tbe pernicious effect 
of reducing tbe duties, especially at a time when 
every day'v experience was proving to us that the 
currency was suffering under the drain of a con- 
stantly accumulating foreign debt, which had its 
origin in the excessive influx of foreign goods into 
our ports. 

A reference to a few artibles of importation, 
subject to duty, in the two periods presented in the 
last statement, will afford an illustration of this fact. 
The total value of woolen goods 
(excluding worsteds) imported be- 
tween 1821and l&SD is estimated at $63,400,000 

Do. from 1831 to 1840 82,400,000 

Increase $19,000,006. 
Value of COTTON goods imported in the 

1st term. 93,800,000 

Do. 2d term j. 116.400,000 

Increase $22,600,000. 
Value of IRON and stkel imported in 

ihelsttemrm 54,300,000 

Do. 2d term * 92,200,000 

Increase $37,900,000. 

Value of EARTHEN AND STONE WARE 

imported 1st term ....10,800»000 

Do. 2d term , 17,700,000 

Increase $6,900,000. 
Value of HEMP MANUFACTURES impor- 
ted 1st term - e.OOOiOOO 

Do. 2d term 5,600,000 

Decrease $400,000. 
Value of MOLASSES imported Ist term. 32,600,000 

Do. 2d term -.32,400,000 

Increase $9,800,000. 
Value of SUGAR imported Ist term... 42^900,000 

Do. 2d term 68,600,000 

Increase $25,700,000, 

Value of SALT imparted 1st t»m 6,100,000 

Do. 2d term 8,000,000 

Increase $1,900,000. 
It is proper to observe, in reference to a portion 
of these importations,, that the descending scale of 
amies, as provided in the act of 1833, has had a 
manifest effect to quicken importation in ■ propor- 
tion at the reduction of duty lessened the amount 
of protection afforded, and brought the American 
manufacture ftiore directly within the range of 
foreign competition. This is strikingly true in 
»«me branches of the iron business, in the impor- 
tation of glass ware,* and some other foreign 
manufactures. In regard also to the fine cotton 
Ifoods, which have never been manufactured in the 
United Stages, the successive reduction under the 
act of 1833 have very visibly stimulated the yearly 
importations frdm France and England, and have 
so far served not only to contribute a full share to 
the embarrassments produced by overtrading, but 
to feed that taste for foreign luxuries which has be- 
come so conspicuous among the causes which 
have drained the wealth and enervated the morals 
of the community^ 

D*^ From all parts of the Country we have ac- 
-counts of the revival of Business and the increase 
of Industry and Production in consequence of the 
passage of the New Tariff. The good work of 
improvement goes on gradually and steadily, and 
vre trust will be permanent. 

* The importations of glass ware hav* heenas follcws: 
Arg reflate value ofimports from 1826 lo 18dO,liet& 

*««»»»»▼«. |2,900,W0 

^O 1831 to 1)^>^, De. 3,000.000 

I>0 1836 to 1840, Do. 4,100,100 



FiiUeoiatli Aniinal Fair of the AmericaB 
^ Inatitnte.' 

Farmers, Mechanics, Manufacturers aad Ar- 
tisans should bear in mind that this week, Friday 
euid Saturday, (Oct. 7th and 8th,) are the days for 
receiving articles for competition at. this Fair, aad 
that Monday next, at 12 o'clock, M. it opens to 
the public. On Monday and Tuesday evenings 
short Addresses vfWl be delivered in the^aloon,^ 
the first by one of the Trustees — the other by the 
Hon. Mr. Maclay. As both the speakers are men 
of acknowledged talents, th^ public may anticipate 
more thaa ordinary gratification on these evenings. 
Wednesday will be oner of the great <Jays of the 
Fair/ — the day on wpich the Plough iog-Match 
and testing of PloUgifs takes place, at East New- 
York, five milea irom South Brooklyn Ferry, sear 
the Railroad'-to Jamaica. This should interest 
the whole community, as every human being is io* 
terested in this great instrument. In every point 
of view it is the zkost useful of all instniments 
vouchsafed to Man,— our sustenance is dependent 
upon it^-witheut it Civilization makiis little en: no 
progress, and the attempts to Christianize the 
Savage have met with little success unless accom- 
panied with the Plough. This is the sixth annual 
Ploughing Exhibition by the American Institute— 
tbe second held on Long Island. It is hoped the 
Long Islanders will lend them active aid in carry- 
ing it out triumphantly^ 

The Rev. J. O. Chohles will deliver an Ad- 
dress on the occasion in the evening, at the Saloon, 
Niblo's Garden. His knowledge on all subjjecta 
appertaining to Agriculture— his hearty and un- 
abating zoal and his eloquence insure an interest- 
ing Discourse. [Express. 

Papir from Multicaulis.— So many astound- 
ing things have turned up of late, that we are 
afraid our readers are by this time sceptical about 
every thing they hear. It is not without the fear 
of exciting their incredulity that we impart to 
them that good paper has been made of Moru$ 
Multicaulis leaves ! We have before us a copy 
of the Petersburg Intelligencer printed on the pa- 
per so made ! Barring the color, which is a little 
dark, it is very good paper. This beats lard oil- 
Preferring that the fact should be sustained by 
tbe testimony of another, we give the statement 
of Mr. Symme, the Editor of tlie Intelligencer, 
who is regarded as first rate authority among 
Whigs, and unquestionable on all but political 
subjects among Loco-Focoi. Mr. S. says:"-- 

*' When our neighbor of the Statesman said 
some time since, that he was in possession of an 
important ' secret,' which when revealed, would 
' astonish the knowing ones,' he was nearer the 
mark than a Loco^Foco Editor generally is. 

'' Some twelve months ago, our townsman, Dr» 
P. C. Spencer, conceived the idea of manufactur- 
ing paper from the leaves of that, of late, much 
neglected plant, the Moras Miilticaulis, and com- 
municated his ideas on the subject to our neighbor. 

'' With the assistance of Mr. Wro. Miller, Dr. 
Spencer has succeeded in manufacturing excellent 
paper from Moms Multicaulis leaves, and we 
have now in our possession several numbers of our 
issue of to-day printed on this paper. 

'' Dr. S.'s discovery, we have no doubt, will be 
much improved upon— and we should not be sur- 
prised if, in the course of a year or two, the use 
of rags in the manufacture of paper were entirely- 
abandoned. '' [Richmond Compiler. 
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SPEECH OF MR. EVANS, qf Maine. 

On R«poitiii«: to the Senate tbe finst Tariff BiU (afterward 

vetoed by 'P'-mx , Tyler.) 

_, _ In Senate, July 25, 1842. 

The bill, which waa the Bpecial order of 
the day, -with the amendments recommend- 
ed by the Finance Committee, being taken 
up for consideratioain Committee of the 
Whole— 

Mr. Evans, Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, suldreflsed the Senate as fol- 
lows : 

^ Mr, Pretident : Before proceeding, to con- 
sider the amendments which have been reported 
by the Committee on Finance^ it may be expected 
tbut I shall submit some observations on the gen- 
eral principles of the measure about to be dis- 
cussed. 

The subject embraced in the bill, seems to me 
to be that which, more than all others put to- 
gether, excites the interest and engages the atten- 
tion of the whole country ; and it i» to bo regret- 
ed. znoat certainly, . that tbe advanced period of 
the session will hardly admit of that full consider- 
ation and maturity which, in respect to a measure 
of such mi^itudc and importance, would be de- 
sirable. I trusty nevertheless, from the review 
iwhich the Finance Committee has been able to 
make of the provisions, of the bill, having be- 
stowed as much attention upon it as the time it 
"was in its hands would permit, and from die con- 
sideration already given to the several topics of 
discussion at issue in former debates, the Senate 
will be able, in a short period, and without any 
necessity for a protracted debate, to dispose of 
the bill in such a manner as will be alike satisfac- 
tory to Senators themselves and to the whole 
country. 

The purpose of the bill is, as its title indicates, 
" to provide revenue from imports." To obtain 
from imports a sufficient revenue for the support 
of ibe Government is the main object of the meas- 
ure we are now Invited to eonsider. 

And tbe ;&rst questisn, it seems to me, proper 
to be considered, is, whether it is necessary to 
provide more revenue than is now authorised by 
existing laws ; and if it is, whether it is expedi- 
ent CLud proper to provide that revenue from im- 
ports, or from "any other source to which the con- 
stitutional powers of the National Legislature may 
be applied ; and, lastly, whether the bill is adapt- 
ed to the object sought to be accomplished. 1 
propose, sir, to make a few observations on these 
general questions, and in doing so shall ask your 
. attention and that of the Senate for as brief a time 
only as seems indispensable from the nature and 
ineprtance of the subject. 

Row, sir, as to the first sf these questions. I 
suppose xio manner of doubt exists in the mind of 
any Senator that more revenue is necessary. Tt is 
a matter which underwent full discussion during 
the last session, and which has already been re- 
peatedly considered during the present. It is a 
subject which, in various shapes, has been for a 
long time before Congress ; and I do not know 
that there is or can be, any dissenting opinion to 
the proposition that it is absolutely necess&iy to 
provide more revenue. It is not a new proposi- 
tion, or one that has grown up this year or last 
year. What has been our experidnoe during a 



series of years past ? This is the sixth year an 
which our expenditures have very far exceeded • 
our receipts from all sources. Contrast the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the last five<and-a-half 
years, and what do we see I That the excess of 
expenditures has been very little short of fifty 
millions of dollars. And this inequality is still^ 
going on augmenting and' increasing. What is to- 
be the end of all this ? Shall it be permitted to- 
become an established system, the fatal tendency 
of which is so palpable and inevitable ? No one 
will contend that it should. We are then called to- 
the consideration of this subject at a time when^ 
the public Treasury is largely embarrassed, an^ 
when it is found exceedingly difficult not only from 
the ordinary sources of income, but from the-ex*^ 
traordinary resources, heretofore authorized, of 
Treasury notes and loans, to supply daily means 
to meet the demands on the Treasury. Without 
any prospect of improvement, should the Gevem- 
ment be left, to its present resources, we are im«- 
peratively called on by our duty to the country and< 
by every consideration which can animate a pat* 
riot's bosom to supply more means. Are we con- 
tent to see the public credit, the national faith and 
honor, in such imminent jeopardy without an effinrfe 
to retrieve it ? The country expects rt^— confides- 
in the energy and determination of Congress to* 
do it, and demands it at our hands. This very reli> 
ance oti tbe action of Congress upon this subject 
has already had a beneficial effect in anticipation. 
It is not very long since Treasury notes and Gov- 
ernment stock were alarmingly depressed in the 
money market, and threatening still further de- 
cline; but the moment it was seen that Congress^ 
was determined to meet the exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment, confidence was restored : Treasury notes^ 
which before were thrown back upon the Treasury 
in payment of public dues, became a medium of' 
^eaeral money transactions, were freely received' 
in payment from the Government, and not only 
once more reached par, but re-established their~ 
title to a premium. 

We had during part of this time to endure the- 
mortification of seeing the disbursements of the- 
Treasury made in its own depreciated currency f. 
but it is gratifying to be able to state that the pub- 
lic credit has so far recovered, notwithstanding the 
embarrassed condition of the Treasury, that Trea- 
sury notes, instead of remaining at a discount,, 
have risen to par, and in some instances have com- 
manded a slight premium ; and Government stock- 
maintains itself very nearly at the same point.' 
But, although this is gratifying, still the present, 
exigencies of the public Treasury are great and 
embarrassing. We have been in session sinceDe* 
cember, and here we are now, late in July, with- 
out having passed more than one or two of the 
important appropriation bills for the public ser- 
vice, because we know it is in vain to turn them 
over to the Treasury until the means to meet thenr 
are supplied. True this revenue bill, if it had 
been passed earlier, would not have provided ade- 
quate means of itself for present exigencies, but it 
would have enabled us to obtain all that we de- 
sired from the other resources to which I have ad- 
verted. No one can doubt that if it is passed, as 
I hope it will be, without unnecessary delay, the 
good effect it will have on the' money market will^ 
be such as to enable the Treasury to obtain, icomr 
the authorized loans at its disposal, whatever- 
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means it may require, upon terms at once advan- 
tageous to the country and honorable to the credit 
^f the Government. The appropriation bills then 
need Ko longer be delayed, for there will be ample 
means to meet them. We will be saved from the 
mortification of seeing the public faith violated, 
and the public creditor told that the Treasury is 
bankrupt. The lean heretofore authorized has not 
been rendered fully available, from the want of 
some adequate revenue which could be pointed to 
as a guaranty for its redemption and the punctual 
payment of the interest. The passage of this bill 
will remove that obstacle, and the whole amount 
necessary to meet the claims on the Treasury and 
te preserve our faith and credit will be easily ob- 
tained. I will venture to say that the loan will, in 
that case, be negotiated with far more facility than 
any body anticipated when the bill authorizing it 
was on its passage. We were then told that its 
enactment mto a law would be attended with the 
most disastrous consequences ; that the first effect 
of it would be the rapid depreciation of State 
stocks; that Treasury notes and Qovemment secu- 
rities would deteriorate to 20 or 25 per cent, dis* 
count ; that we could not obtain more than eighty 
dollars on the hundred for the stock, and that a 
general panic would carry down the price of every 
description of property. But, contrary to all these 
prognostics, the State stocks are no worse than 
they were-^in many instances they are better ; 
Government stock and Treasury notes immediately 
rose; Slate loans were negotiated on better terms; 
there has been no such panic, no general decrease 
In the price of property, as was confidently pre- 
dicted. All that is wanted to revive business and 
give a healthy impulse to the energies of the coun- 
try is the immediate passage of this er some simi- 
lar bill, so long and so ardently desired in all quar- 
ters. Who can doubt the beneficial effects of a 
permanent and well grounded system of revenue 7 
•Does not every one see that it is the first and best 
fitep to restore and invigorate public credit, and ut 
-the same time provide not alone for the daily wants 
of the Government, but for the future income of 
the Treasury? And surely this coasideration of 
the vast importance of maintaining our public 
credit and resuscitating the business of the country 
. should induce us to evince every disposition for 
meeting this question with whatever promptitude 
>«Bd favor the nature of the case will admit of. 

Sir, this a revenut bill ; and we come to the con- 
sideration of it, as it seems to me, under far differ- 
ent circumstances from those which existed when 
any of the former revenue bills of similar magni- 
tude were enacted. How was it in 1816, when 
the Revenue bill of that year, combining also the 
principle of Protection, was enacted ? What were 
the circumstances of that period? In 1816, it is 
very true, a heavy debt existed, for the payment of 
which it was necessary to provide. But there was 
no difficulty experienced in making that provision. 
The receipts from easterns amounted that veiy 
■year to the enormous sum of thirty-six millions of 
dollars. The receipts from all sources were fifty- 
^even millions. But from customs alone the re- 
4^ipts were thirty-six millions — enabling us to pay 
-«ff twenty- four mdlions eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars of debt, and leaving a surplus of twenty-two 
millions in the Treasury at the close of the year. 
^ In 1817 the receipts were about thirty-four mil- 
iions of dollars, enabling us to pay off twenty-five [ 



millions of the Pablie Debt and leaving us fifteen 
millions in the Treasury at the end of the year. 

Every one will see that the duties then laid en- 
I abled us not only to meet all current expenses, to 
I carry on all the ordinary operatiojis of the Govern- 
ment, but to pay off from twenty-five to tweBty<-six 
millions of the Public Debt annually,stiU leaving in 
the Treasury a very large sum. It is plain, there* 
fore, that there was no such pressure then as now 
exists — no such imperious demand, calling upon 
us to provide adequate revenue., 

How was it in 1824, when the next Tariff biQ 
was enacted ? The receipts that year were seven- 
teen millions of dollars from customs — the total re- 
ceipts /rom all sources being twen^-four millions. 
This enabled us to meet all the public engagements 
with promptitude, and to pay off sixteen and a half 
millions of the Public Debt, without inconvenience 
and from choice, the policy of that day only requiring 
us to pay annually ten millions of the then existing 
Debt. But we were in the receipt of such a reve- 
nue as to enable us to carry on with ease and satis- 
faction all the operations of the Government and at 
the same time pay off sixteen and a half millions of 
Public Debt. 

In 1828, when the Tariff was again revised, our 
receipts were twenty-four and three-quarter mil- 
lions, which enabled us to carry on with equal satis- 
faction all the operations of the Government and pay 
off over twelve milltohs of the Public Debt, leaving 
a balance in the Treasury at the end of the year ex- 
ceeding six millions. The year preceding, 1827, 
the results of which may be supposed to have beea 
regarded in adjusting the duties, the receipts from 
customs were about twenty millions— the wholA 
receipts from all sources being about twenty-three 
millions ; enabling us to carry on the operaiiona 
of the Government in all branches, to pay ten mil- 
lions of public debt, and to leave a balance of se- 
ven millions in the Treasury. 

Thus it will be seen that all our former tariff 
acts, since the war, were enacted when there was 
no pressure on the Treasury — when all our obliga- 
tions were met with promptitude as they occurred, 
and when our means for discharging tfas public 
debt were ample. Am I not, therefore, justified 
in saying that at such times there might have been 
some reasons— some motives not inconsistent with 
patriotism-^in resisting the operation of an in- 
creased tariff law which do not exist now ? The 
contrast between those periods and this is striking. 
The Government then was maintained and render- 
ed independent ef all exigencies and at the same 
time rapidly discharging its public debt. But at 
the present time our means from all sources are 
found entirely inadequate to carry on the daily 
operations of the Government, leaving nothing for 
the payment of debt. On the contrary, a neces- 
sity is imposed upon us, in the absence ef ade- 
quate revenue, of increasing our indebtedness.-^ 
So far from paying we are borrowing, and borrow- 
ing for ordinary purposes. Under circumstances 
so entirely different, it seems to me we are called 
on by higher and muck more patriotic motives 
I than could have existed on former occasions of 
adjusting the revenue. It is the country itself 
which calls for this measure — that calls for this 
relief— for this restoration of its honor and its an- 
cient renown — if a country so young as this etm 
with propriety be said to have any thing ancient 
belonging to it. 
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I submit then, Sir, whother in such an emergeficy 
a» this the whole country does not expect us to ap- 
promch the coniideratiota of providing: an adequate 
revenue with motives ef a less mixed nature, if not 
widely different, from those which prevailed on the 
•ccasions te vvhich I have alluded ; whether argu- 
mests and opinions which might hare been em- 
ployed then with propriety afe not now wholly out 
of place ? These considerations seem to me te de- 
mand of us that dispassionate and favorable con- 
sideration which a measure of undoubted relief, 
carefully prepared, and equally looking to the va- 
rious interests concerned in the result, is entitled to. 
1 will only remark farther, on the first branch of 
the subject, that, from the data of the Appropriation 
bills already passed,and of those in progress through 
both Houses of Congress, the whole expenses of 
the year cannot fall short of twenty-two to twenty- 
three millions for ordinary purposes ; nor do I know 
that this amount of expenditure, for two or three 
years to ceme, can be materially reduced. 

It is apparent that, independent of all this, we 
must raise means for the payment of the interest 
and instalments of the Public Debt as they fall due. 
There are the Treasury Notes which must be pro- 
vided for ; and it must be recollected that the year 
after next there will be a demand upon the Treasury 
on account of the loan authorized last Session* 
Taking all these matters into consideration, it cer- 
tainly will not be safe to rely on a less amount of 
revenue than twenty-six er twenty-seven millions 
of dollars. 

The Senate may desire to know what may be the 
receipts for this year, should the present bill be- 
come a law. But, when all circumstances are con- 
sidered, it will be seen that it is almost impossible 
to make any thing like a probable estimate. For 
the first half of the year the receipts from customs 
hardly reached eight millions ; what they may be 
fer the remaining half of the year who can tell ? 
Much depends on the timely passage of this bill 
and the find shape it may assume. Should it fail, 
the question will remain whether we shall have any 
revenue at all for the second half of the year. Be- 
fore this er any other bill becomes a law, large im- 
ports at low rates of duty, or without duty, may 
materially' affect the Revenue of this and the fol- 
lowing year. But supposing that the Revenue, as 
it existed prior to the 30th of June, before the last 
three-tenths of the reduction under the operation of 
the Compromise Act were made, was reinstated and | 
allowed by law to eontinue for the remainder of the 
year, it may well be doubted whether the receipts 
from customs would on . the whole reach sixteen 
milliohs. I understand from mercantile sources, 
well informed on the subject, that in the Port ef 
New-Tork, instead of any increase of imports, as 
expected from the reduction of duty after the 30th 
of June, there has been a falling off. Such has also 
been the fact in relation to other commercial Ports. 
How soon this may be changed we cannot foresee. 
Trade is stagnant — ^freights low. It may therefore 
be inferred that not more than sixteen millions from . 
customs, at the very highest, can be relied on as the 
receipts of this year, if the laws i^main as they were 
prior to July ; while you want, at the very least, 
twenty-six millions, if not twenty-seven millions, 
to provide for year ordinary expenditures and 
Treasury Notes. This branch of tae subject has, 
however, been so often and so amply discussed, 
and is now so thoroughly understood, that I do not 



deem it necessary to go more at large into it. T 
feel perfectly warranted in taking it for granted 
that every one must admit that we cannot do- 
without more Revenue. We must largely in^ 
crease our actual income, or the public faith will 
not be kept. If we neglect to provide necessaiy 
Revenue, not only will the honor of the country be 
tarnished, but the public interests in every other 
respect will be inexcusably neglected. Taking it^ 
therefore, as a conceded point that more Revenae^ 
must be raised, the next question is, whether it 
should be raised from customs ? 

When the Tariff bills of 1824 and 1828 were 
under discussion the most earnest and energetic- 
appeals against them were made on the grounds 
that they would amount to a prohibition of imports,, 
leaving no source of income from customs, and 
throwing back the Goveramelit upon direct taxa- 
tion and excises fbr revenue. This shows how 
tenaciously all parties clung to customs as the- 
main source of revenue, and how universal was (he- 
repagnance to direct taxation. I wish that a lit- 
tle more leisure had permitted me to look more- 
extensively into the debates of that day, with a? 
view of turning the attention of Senators to the 
files, in which they would find ample proof of the 
prevailing sentiment thea entertained. 

I have, however, heard it suggested that no other 
nation supports its Government exclusively from 
customs, and therefore, I suppose, we ought sot' 
to do so. It is urged that all other nations resort 
to vaiious sources for revenue — such as excise and 
forms of taxation considered suitable to particular 
emergencies. All this has been uiged as if such 
practices were fitting examples for us to follow. 
But do gentlemen who entertain these opinions 
consider how widely different are our political in- 
stitution from those of other nations 1 We support 
two Governments, State and National. The people- 
of other countries support but one, and that is- 
both the State and the National Government te 
them. In supporting one they support both. We 
support and uphold both of eurs seprately and 
distinctively. Our State Governments are mainly 
supported by direct taxation and taxes upon in- 
come and prosperity, while the General Govern- 
ment has been chiefiy supported by indirect taxes. 
The State voluntarily consented to surrender all' 
revenue arising from duties fer the purposes of the 
General Government. Justice and equity seem to 
demand of us that we should leave to the Statea 
untouched the alternative of direct taxation, upon 
which they are mainly thrown fer support. Is not 
this arrangement far more fiivurable to the Generat^ 
Government than to the State Government 1 The 
States relinquish to the General Government the 
easiest and least objectionable source of income^ 
and reserve to themselves only the harshest and 
most odious. Is there not a degree of injustice ii» 
resorting to direct taxes for the support of the 
General Government 1 Who does not see that, if 
it were possiVIe to do it as a permanent source Bf 
revenue, that our people, between the two direct 
taxes, State and Federal, would be subject to bur- 
dens of involuntsry taxation most onerous and op- 
pressive ? The State Governments are interdicted 
by the Constitution from resorting to duties as a 
source of revenue; and, in making this compact, 
it was undoubtedly considered that they were giv- 
ing up the best, the most eligible, the most agree* 
able mode of taxation ; aad that they reserved to- 
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^emselves that which wmild be always most odi- 
mOUS in its exercise. Ought we not to be content, 
then, with the greatest power which we possess, 
and leave to the States the animpaired sources of 
revenue to which they are compelled to resort for 
(their whole support, by the surrender which 
they made of the right of imposing duties upon 
Imports T Shall w^ invade and exhaust their 
means of supply, in addition to the greater and 
better from which they are excluded 7 

It will probably be said — for it has already been 
jaid— that the customs will not yield so hirge a 
revenue as is necessary to be raised for the sup- 
port of Government, and that the commerce of 
the country will break down under the burdens 
which will be thas thrown upon it. I have no ap- 
prehension of that sort ; none whatever, sir. When 
X consider what the customs have already done, du- 
ring the period when our population, and of course 
our consumption, was far (ess than it is now; 
when our production and our means . of obtaining 
foreign articles were much less ; when our com- 
merce was not so expanded, and intercommunica 
tloa at heme deprived of many of the facilites and 
advantages which it now enjoys; when I consider 
what the customs have done und^r all tbese cir- 
cumstances, I have no sort of apprehension that 
our commerce will not bear this burden now under 
circumstances so comparatively favorable. The 
•^ustoms^ which paid the debt of our Revolution; 
which carried us through the cost of another war ; 
which has fortified our coasts, built up our navy, 
established a respectable marine, and sustained 
our army at home and our diplomacy abroad dur- 
ing the first half century of our independence — 
the commerce which has been so instrumental in 
enabling us to place ourselves in the front rank of 
the nations of the earth, cannot be that fragile 
thing which wi^l fail us now under an exaction so 
Irival in comparisonwith that which it has ^o often 
borne without being injured or retarded in its 
growth and prospeiiiy. 

Sir, I have looked into the statistics of our 
commerce as a source of revenue from the begin- 
foing of the Gevemment to the present period, and 
I find in them nothing te authorize the apprehen- 
sions which some gentlemen indulge. In the 
'documents furnished from the Treasury in 1840, 
wiU be ft)und a report bringing into one general 
view the receipts from customs and ether sources, 
specifically set forth, from the beginning of our 
Government to the close of the year 1840. In 
that report I find that the receipts from all sources, 
for the whale period, amounted to $1,112 076,586 
Of this sum $181,338,212 was ubtamed from 
Treasury notes and loans ; so that the balance is 
shown te be the amount received from all sources 
of revenue, being $930,738,374. Of this last sum 
-^183,815,072 was received from land and mis- 
-cellaneous sources, leaving $746,923,309 from 
customs alone. It is evident, then, that seven- 
ninths of all the ordinary receipts since the adep- 
-tion of the Constitution have been from custenas. 
Here is a fact that cannot be disputed, much 
less controverted. Seven-ninths of the revenue 
■receipts of the Treasury, since the erganization <^ 
the present Government, have been derived from 
-duti«*s on imports. 

Well, how is it with respect te the expendi- 
^tttresY I find in the same report that the expen- 
ditures for the same period were $1,052,113,422, 



of which $436,748,000 have been in payment of 
the public debt, leaving for ordinary expeDSes 
$645 365,422, being the difference between the 
accumulated debt and interest of the Revelation 
as well as subsequent debt, and the whole anunint 
of expenditure. It will be seen, then^ that two- 
fifths of all our expenditures have been in payment 
of debt. In round numbers, deducting $436,- 
000,000 of public debt extinguished, all other ex- 
penditures have been $645,000,000. In this is in- 
cluded the ordinary and extraordinary expense in- 
curred in carrying on the Government, such aa 
appropriations for the army, liayy, oivil list, cost 
of the last war, the purchase of Louisiana, Florida, 
pensions. Indian treaties, and every other expense 
to which the Government has at any time and un- 
der any circumstances been liable. 

The receipts from custom were, as before stated, 
$747,000,000, and the Government expenditures 
$645,000,000; leaving a balance of $102,500,000 
in favor of customs. 

Now, when 'I see that th^ customs have, in the 
fifty years _pf the existence of this Government, 
yielded enough te pay every expense whatever, 
except the public debt,. and still leave a surplus of 
$102,000,000, or an average annual excess of two 
millions ; and when I know that during the period, 
this has been achieved, although generally prosper- 
ous, it has not been always so ; when I recollect 
we have had embargoes, non-intercourse, war, re- 
vulsions in trade, and disorders in finance and cur- 
rency; when I see that customs have eustained os, 
and more than sustained us, by two millions •£ 
dollars annually, under all circumstance^ I cannot 
yield myself to those apprehensions wh'ch some 
gentlemen feel or affect to feel that by this TariiT 
bill we are about to break down or injurieosly 
oppress our commerce. Sir, it is idle to say eur 
commerce and otur customs cannot be relied oa for 
this requirement of twenty-six or twenty-sevm 
millions of dollars. They have stood the ordeal 
for half a century ; they have done more than is 
noW demanded in far more disastrous times. They 
yielded freely the means to carry on the Govern- 
ment when we thought our debt enormous ; and 
why not yield the same means now when our debt 
is so inconsiderable—ra debt which in times past 
they would have paid readily in a single year. 

Bst looking to the question whether customa 
will bear the burden of furnishing an adequate 
revenue for Government, it may be proper te take 
into view our more recent experience in this 
matter. 

Taking a period of seven years, from 1834 te 
1840 incluiive, the average receipt from customa 
is twenty-two millions and a little over annually. 
This has been levied on an average of dutiable im* 
poru amounting to $69,748,457, being about at 
the rate of thirty-two per cent, ad valorem duty. 
Now the very fact that we have imported only sixty- 
nine millions of dutiable goods anr.ually during that 
periad, while we have imported at the same time 
seventy-one millions of free goods annually, shows 
I hat we have not pushed the burden of revenue as 
far as it might have been pushed, and as far as we 
all know it ought to have been pushed four or five 
years ago to avert the necessity which now calls 
forth the preaent measure. Here we have evidence 
that the average of free gcrads has been higher 
than the average of dutiable goods for the seven 
years alluded to. 
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Let as now see what portion of this seventyone 
millions might very justly be made to bear its pro^ 
portion of revenue. I have myself supposed we 
could very safely take off twenty-five millions to 
be left free, and add the rest to the^ dutiable im* 
ports. By the table appended to thq report of the 
Commi tee on Manufactures in the House, it ap- 
pears that the goods lefc free by the act of last 
September, on the same average, amount to $27,- 
748,000. I might have taken that sum as the 
proper quota to trasfer from the average of twenty- 
one millions of the seven years' period I have 
spoken of, instead of the twent>-Bve millions I 
have mentioned. The diflTerence is so small that 
it will not materially affect the calculation. I as- 
sume, then, that we have had an average of free 
imports amounting to forty-six and three-quarter 
millions, which for the seven years alluded to 
should have borne its portion of the burden of 
revenue; a part of it was taken into the dutiable 
list by tbe act of the la$t sessiou, but a considera- 
ble list still remains free. 

Now, if to the average duty at 32 per cent, on 
the average annual imports of aixry-nine milhons 
in the seven years from 1834 to 1840, we add rhe 
same 32 per ceift. on the forty-six and three-quar- 
ter millions of hitherto free goods to be transferred 
to the dutiable goods, we get thirty-six millions of 
revenue instead of twenty-two, which was the 
actual receipts. In other words, instead of sixty- 
nine millions of dutiable imports, we might have 
imposed duties on on^ hundred and fifteen and 
three-quarter millions, and obtained thirty-six mil- 
lions of revenue instead of twenty-two, being ten 
millions more than we call for by this bill. Bui 
that supposes that the amount of imports would 
have continued the same. I do not, however, 
suppose such would have been the case ; for, un- 
doubtedtyf the laying on of 32 per cent, of duty on 
articles previously free would have caused some 
failinig: off in those imports. It weuld be a large 
•stimat'e to allow that 33 1 per cent, weuld htive 
been the falling off; so that, making ample allow- 
ance, it is not unreasonable to calculate that the 
addition to the revenue Would have been at least 
ten millions. This ten miUions added to the 
twenty-two millions would giv« twenty-two millions 
—five more than we now desire. 

But it win not be necessary to go as high as ah 
average rate of 35 per cent, to obtain twenty-seven 
millions. The Secretary of the Treasury says an 
average duty ef 37^ per cent, wilt be sufficient on 
the dutiable imports he pointed out, which are sub- 
stantially those contained in this bill. It is plain 
that no sensible diminution of imports could be 
expected to occur, should duties which have hith- 
erto averaged 32 per cent, fall to 27^ ; for, although 
there might be a fading off of articles hitherto free, 
there would be .a corresponding increase on these 
relieved from a higher and subjected to a lower 
duty. I do not see, then, how any doubt can ex- 
ist of the ability of ihe imports to be made dutiable 
to raise twenty-six er twenty-seven millions of 
dollars. How was it in the very last year-*a year 
of depression? Our imports of all descriptions 
Maeonted t^ $127,946,177, er, in round nsmbers, 
$128,000,000, ef which wertf re-exported fifteen 
and a half millions, leaving one hundrad and twelve 
«nd a half the consumption of the ceuntiy. Ofthe 



Now, deducting those which were to be kept 
free according to the law of last s<?ssien from on(» 
hundred and twelve and a half millions consumed* 
in the country and you still have for the free list, 
exclutive of tea and coihQt seventeen and a half 
millions, which, taken from one hundred and twelve 
aad a half millions, gives you ninety-fivei millions- 
for dutiable J mports. Something lik« 27 per cent. 
on that would furnish all the revenue^ necessary t<^ 
carry on the Government. , The consumption of 
last year appears to be a- little more than the ave- 
aage of the last seven years. The average con*- 
sumption of the seven years was b«t ninety-four 
and a quarter millions. A duty of 26 per cent.- 
woald give but twenty-three or twenty-four mil- 
lions ; to which, if you add tea and €offee subject- 
to the payment of 25 per cent, duty, yeu will- 
have twentyseven and a half millions (»f revenue. 
Having passed a crisis of depression, and keeping- 
in view tbe increase of population, I see no reason 
to suppose that out imports are materially to di- 
minish. Much must depend of course upon the^ 
action of Congress in establishing a sound curren- 
cy, and in reviving trade and business', into which* 
I will not now enter. I think, therefore, we may 
snfelv come to the concjusion that there ia no sort- 
of d fficulty in obtaining from duties on imports all 
the revenue necessary to carry on the Government, 
and at the aaone time discharge, wtthin the pre- 
scribed time, the small debt we have incurred. 

I have made these references to the average- 
rates of duties for a few years past not for the 
purpose of expressing an opinion that a ynifam» 
rate is the most equal or most just mode of levy- 
ing duties, but only to demonstrate tbe practica- 
bility of obtaining from customs all the revenue rie- 
quired for the service ofthe country. 

There is another sovrce of income which has- 
often been the subject ef discussion in thi«. State, 
and upon wiiich there has been on several occa- 
sions a fhll expression of opinion. No doubt it 
will again be brought under consideration, hopeless- 
as it may be to find any thing new or undefined in 
its phases. That source of revenue, I need, hardly 
say, is the public land. I know it is said that the- 
prjoceeds of these lands ought to be restored to the 
Treasury at once, and to be relied upon not only 
for the discbarge of the existing debt but for per- 
manent revenue. It is far from my wish and my 
purpose to renew discussion upon l^is topic. In- 
deed, there can be. no reason that I can see for 
going over ground that has been so often gone 
over before. The subject has been as fully and a8< 
ably discussed as it ever can be again, not only in- 
former Congresses, hut during the last session, aad 
repeatedly during the present session. I know 
that, no osatter how often and how triumphantly 
tbe question may have been answered, it will be 
put again: Why should not the public domaiii 
centribate to tbe national revenue 1 Why should 
it not be brought to sustain the General Govern- 
ment and the public credit, as far as the fund de- 
rived from that source wi!l go, let that fund be 
large er small? If the issue is placed en the ne- 
cessity ojf the case, it will admit of a brief and . 
conclusive reply. It may be answered by another 
question : Which stands most in need of it, the 
General Government or the State Governments 1 
And I believe it can be easily demonstrated that^ 



128,tKX),000 imported 67,000,000 and ever were | great as tbe embarrasemenu of tbe public Treasn- 
fiee, aad but 61,000.000 dutiable; more than hftif | ry are, those of many of the States are infinitely 
of the whole impons free. 
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more perplesdrig. Seyeral of the States, as we are 
«U well aware, are ia the mest hopeless state of 
embarrassment. Daily we bear «f their failore to 
meet their eng^ageraents with their public creditors. 
We feel an unerring Consciousness that every fail- 
ure of such a nature has a sympathetic effect in 
paralysing, to a certain degree, the credit of the 

-General Government. Tlie paralysis not only 
prostrates themselves, but affects us most sensibi)' 
in our national character. It is fatal. to public 
credit, no matter whether that credit has relied 

•^pon an individual member or on the whole body 

- politic. 

It is urged that therb is an imperative necessity 
fer taking back the land fund to sustain the credit 

•<of the General Government. Is it not as impe- 
riously wasted to sustain, or aid in sustaining, the 

credit ef the States? But it will be said, that is 
none of our concern — let the States take care of 
themselves. Looking thea only to our own credit, 



provisions which would not now be law but for 
the distribution. Dees any one suppose the grant 
of 500,000 acres of land to each of the new States 
c6uld have become a law in a separate bill T Does 
any one believe that the grant of the twe p«r cent, 
fund to the States of Alabama and Mississippi, for 
their own internal improvements^ could have be- 
come a law in a distinct bill ? I have no belief 
that these two States could have obtained $600,- 
000 from the Treasury by a separate proposition. 
No such bills could alone have become laws last 
session, nor do I believe they could now become 
laws, particularly in the present condition of the 
Treasury. I may be told a release of the two per 
cent, fund had passed the Senate before. I am 
aware of it, but it nevisr became a law. The Hoase 
has never Concurred id that scheme. I may be told 
also that it failed there for want ef time to consider 
it. I see BO evidence of that. If the measure 
bad been acceptable to a majority ef the House 



I would leave it to the States. Whence came the h time could have been found to enact it. I have no 
depreciation of our credit ? Was it not the effect idea that such proposition could have been enacted 



of the deep embarrassments of the States and the 
utter prostration of their credit? Has it not been 
their ^ilure which, more than any thing else, and 
<«very thing else combined, has affected us ? It is 
thw condition which has draWn us down. It was 
•argued here on a former occasion that we m^st 
preserve our own credit, because that would tend 
to revive the credit of the States. How so 7 Let 
me tell you, that, sustain our credit as we may, 
^and restore it by what expedient we can, it can 
liave no possible effect in re^storing the credit of 
^he indebted and embarrassed States. It was no 
ioss of credit en our part which dragged them 
-^lown. It seems to me, therefore, in any way in 
which we can legitimately act by aiding the S:ates 
Co restore their credit, we must effectually and 
permanentiy protect our own. But if no ether 
considerations existed, the present condition of the 
.States ought to induce us to panse before we at- 
tempt to withdraw from them the only relief, small 
though it be, w^ich it has been in our power te 
■afford. I ekould regret exceedingly if this fund 
was withdrawn from them at the present time. 
For I feel assured that the effect would be far 
siore disastrous to their credit than if it had never 
^been proffered to them. I hope, then, this fund 
will be permitted to go where Congress last session 
-4esired it should go. It was a relief which most 
-of the States had long looked to with great anxiety. 
The settlement of a question so long agitated was 
in itself a relief to the whole country. Why dis- 
turb it again! Sincerely do I wish it could be 
suffered to repose ; but I fear it will not. But, as 
I have said, it is not my purpose to discuss the 
.subject now. " Sufficient far the day is the evil 
thereof." 
I may be permitted, however, a single remark 



in any other form than as provisions of the distri- 
bution act. 

Every one knows that the main purpose ef the 
act of last session was distribution. If the main 
provision is suspended, why not suspend the con- 
ditional provisions 1 If there is to be no stability 
in the one, why would there he in the others? 
These are clung to with the greatest tenacity, yet 
it is expected we should repeal the main provision 
of the act. We are to gjve the new States all the 
benefits of the separate grants, the 500,000 acres 
each, the 2 per cent, fund amounting to $600,000 
in money 16 Alabama and Mississippi, and yet 
deny the old States the only benefit which the act 
provides for them. If the distribution is to be 
kept back from the old States, I desire to see the 
grants to the new States' and the 2 per cent, to the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi also kept back. 
[Mr. Walter said it is theirs by compact] 
Mr. Evans 1 By compact! Not so. What was 
the compact? Was it to make roads in the 
States, or roads leading to the States ? The dis- 
tribution act was itself a violation of the compact* 
It released the money to the States fbr internal 
State purposes, whereas the compact required it to 
be expended out of the States and in the limits ef 
other States, but in making roads leading to them. 
Was it ne gratuity to authorize them to spend the 
money in their own States ? Well, sir, if those 
States want te hold us to the compact, we have a 
right to hold them to it too, and to recall the fund 
and expend it in other States 1 Now, sir, I say if 
die land fund is to be drawn back to the Treasury 
because of our embarrassments, I know ef no bet- 
ter and prompter mode of relieving it from .pres- 
sure than that of withhdding this $600,000 which 
it is so poorly able to pay. Let them set the ex- 
upen one of the grounds which has been frequently I ample of patriotic restitution. Are they willing to 
relied upon in favor of restoring the proceeds of | do it ? No, sir, but they want to held on to their 
the lands to the public Treasury. It is insisted, y part of the benefit, and compel the old Stales to 



and perhaps with truth, that the distribution bill 
could not have become a law at the last session 
without the clause suspending its operation when • 
>ever duties should be levied above twenty per 
^ent., and that, in good faith, we are bound to pre- 
«erve that provision. But gentlemen who insist 
>on this should keep in view all the provisions of 
the bill, and reflect that if it could not have be* 
^ome a law without that provision, there are other" 



make the entire surrender. They will keep the 2 
per cent, gratuity, and join the new States in keep- 
ing the 500,000 acre grants ; but insist on the oth- 
er States giving up the distribution. Sir, if part 
of the bil^ is to stand the whole ought to stand; it 
ought to stand by itself as a whole, or not at alL 
If it is to stand as a whole, it ought to fall as a 
whole. For that reason I will not consent ta give 
up our put of the bill, leaviag still sobtistiag this 
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inducement which the other States should receive. 
Good faith requires us to ke^p the provisions of 
the bill ; but if it requires us to repeal a portion, it 
also requires u» equally to repeal the whole. If 
the gentlemen are ready for tbat^ I am ready to 
meet them on the subject ; but I will not discuss 
that matter on the present occasion. I have been 
drawn into a much longer notice of it than I in- 
tend«d. 

Lea,ving out of view, then, any other mode of 
obtaining revenue than from the customs, and with 
a well-founded conviction that the receipts from 
that source will be amply sufHcient for all the 
wants of the Government, the only remaining ques- 
tion is, whether this bill is justly and equally adap- 
ted for that purpose — whether it will laise suffi- 
cient revenue, that is to say, twenty-six or twenty- 
seven millions of dollars 1 It is not for us, in the 
present jconditioa of public affairs, to give a decided 
opinion of wbat may be the nett receipts of the 
customs, under any scale of duties that may be es- 
tablished. . The bill prepared by the Secretary of 
the Treasury differed in some respects, but not ve- 
ry materially, from that now under consideration. 
He estimated the nett revenue from his bill at about 
twenty-seven and a half millions of dollars. I 
think the present biU will hardly yield so diuch, 
becaase on some important articles the duty pro* 
p 'Sed by him is greater, especially on tea and cof 
fee. There is little doubt, in my opinion, unless 
some greater reverse thaa we have yet experienced, 
or are likely to experience, shall occur— if the state 
of trade shall not decline considerably, and the 
price of our own productions shall not fall still 
lower— there is very little doubt we may obtain 
twenty-six or twenty-seven millions of revenue from 
the bill now before us. 

I am aware many think so much cannot be ob- 
tained ; but unless some greater stagnation shall 
take place than we have caase to anticipate, I 
see BO very strong reason to d<^ubt that we can 
obtain that amount. 

Whether some of the details of the bill will not 
have to be changed, I will not now undertake to 
say. This matter of details is one of the most 
difficult to adjust, because there are such various 
and in some cases conflictinjg; interests to be con- 
sulted. These details in the progress of the bill 
will of course excite individual aad earnest at- 
tention from those Senators whose States and con- 
stituency have particular interests to be affected. 

I suppose it is agreed on all hands that, in 
framing a bill of this kind, there is such a thing 
to be thought of as protection, some insisting it 
should be direct, and others incidental, or acci- 
dental rather. But prosection in some form, to 
some extent, it seems generally conceded may be 
had in view. That discrimination may be made 
to favor important branches of domestic industry, 
is also scarcely denied. It is almost impossible, 
even with the most impartial intentions in the 
world, to ascertain where is the precise revenue 
point, aad where the protective point in duties en 
any class of articles begins. It is exceedingly 
difficult, I own, to arrive at a clear perception of 
these points, but it is very desirable we should do 
it. I shall not, therefore, take it upon me to say 
thatia this bill, in every particular, the exaet 
point has beea reached which will yield the most 
xevenue, and at the same time furnish reasonable 
protection; but I wiU say that I have good itasos|| 



to hope it will not be found in the general widely 
different, and at the same time I trust it will not- 
be thought any interest has been largely burdened. 
These, however, are things to be determined 
rather by experience than by formula. 

In the very limited time which has elapsed since 
the bill came from the other House, it has not 
been possible for the Committee on Finance, to- 
whom it was referred, to acquire, by minute ex- 
amination and deliberate study, that intimate 
knowledge of such a variety of details as they 
should have derived from a, more favorable oppor- 
tunity and adequate time. But, from the cursory 
review which the committee has been enabled to 
give the bill, it would be hardly possible to say 
they have ascertained the relative portions of the- ' 
burden of duties which it throws upon particular 
and distinctive classes of industry, or compare 
the effect which more or less duty would have up- 
on them. Taken as a whole it will not, however 
be found that the duties imposed by the bill vary 
widely from the proper revenue point, compared 
with former tariffs, and guided by our experience. 
And I may say also, that in most instances, while- 
they furnish no more than adequate revenue, and 
ought not therefore to be objectionable, they reach 
a point of protection in the main which ought to^ 
be satisfactory. In many cases the scale of du^ 
is about equal to the rate prevailing in 1838 and 
1839. before the reduction of the 30th of Decem* 
ber of that year. And I am inclined to think if 
we could re-enact the duties prevailing in 1839^ 
they would furnish about the same amount of reve- 
nue which would be furnished under this bill upon 
the same articles ] though the whole amount of 
revenue received would be much greater than was- 
received that year, because so large a proportion 
of the imports were then free which are now du- 
tiable. 

The bill which is now under consideration pro- 
poses duties which are specific in some instances- 
and ad valorem in others. And if it shall be 
found, as in many cases perhaps it may be, that the- 
duties in a speci£c form may be apparently lese^ 
than duties in the ad valorem form in other in- 
stances, and therefore that there is an inequality^ 
which ought not to exist, it ought to be considered 
that wherever the duties are specific, although it 
may be that they are not as high, yet as the specific 
form is a form which cannot be evaded, aad which 
therefore ensures certainty, a much less appareat 
rate of duty will be found a more effectual protec- 
tion^than larger ad valorem duties, subject to the 
uncertainties and evasions of that system. 

Suppose on manufactured iron your specific duty 
of twenty-five dollars per ton would be considered 
about equal to an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent 
and the manufactures of woolen goods were made 
dutiable at 40 per cent, ad valorem. The iron 
manufacturers might say, '' why not give us as 
much protection as you give to woolen manufac- 
turers?'' My answer would be, that the specific 
du^, which is no more than 30 per cent., is a 
great deal better and worth more to the manufac- 
turer than an ad valorem duty of forty per 
cent. It cannot be evaded. The other may 
be aad is. So that if it should appear there- 
are some ad valorem duties higher than other 
specific duties, it is far less' efficient protec- 
tion than specific duties really afford. I make 
tbBse remans to call the attention of gontlemen l» 
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<t;be difference of these modes of layings duty, anxi- 
ous that they may appreciate the distinction, and 
4hu8 understand the general principle on which the 
bill is framed, I trust, when they examine the 
jnatter carefully, they will feel satisfied that on the 
whole specific duties, though at lower rates, are 
Jthe safest f^r the revemue, and most certain for 
.protection. 

It will be seen, from the exaniination of the bill 
throughout its details, that it is not founded on 
^nnifornity of duties. There is discrimination. 
It does not go on the principle of the act of 1832, 
«that all articles shall be subject to a uniform rate 
Af duty, because the trial we have had of that sys- 
tem, as well as the experience of the world be- 
jiides, demonstrates that all articles will not beiar 
•ibe same rate of duties. All civilized and cOm- 
jnercial nations make discriminations in levying 
-duties. All will agree, I suppose, in the general 
^principle of imposing as much of the revenue as 
practicable on articles of luxury — articles con- 
jsomed by the wealthy, and those best able to bear 
4he harden. This is nothing but discrimination i 
3ut, unfortunately, luxuries are a class of articles 
which will not bear the highest rate of duty. If 
imposed, it will not be paid. The articles will 
jDot be imported. We must, therefore, impose 
.such daties as Will produce the largest amount of 
jevenue. However unjust it may appear on the 
^ace of the law to impose less on luxuries than on 
necessaries, yet it is found, by actual experience, 
^at high taxation of luxuries diminishes revenue, 
■and it therefore becomes apparent that for pur- 
j>oses of revenue lesser duties are required. 
And this ought to be satisfactory to those who 
j>ay duties on necessaries. The discrimination is 
for their benefit. It is for their advantage to ob- 
tain as much as possible from luxuries, because 
the less they will be obliged to pay on necessaries. 
Such effects prove the wisdom of discrimination. 
Bat, however desirable it may be to obtain more 
j^venue from luxuries, it cannot be done by high 
■duties. To impose them would be to derive a 
less amount of revenue. Satisfied of this, the 
.Finance Committee adhere to the correct piinci- 
ple in the amendments which they have recom- 
mended. They want the largest amount of re- 
■venue for the Treasuiy. 

There are limits to the consumption of luxuries. 
You cannot impose duties upon them with the 
same certainty of productive xevenue as on articles 
•^ necessity. And hence it happens that, from 
absolute necessity, the largest amount of revenue 
4S thrown upon articles of general consumption. 
In point of fact, the mass of imports consists of 
articles of prime necessity, and if we are to de- 
prive revenue from imports, these articles must of 
course pay the most in amount. There is absolute 
-certainty of obtaining revenue by lerying duties on 
these, because they enter into the general con- 
4(amption of the whole country, and cannot be 
done without. We cannot dispense with them; 
they are esseatial to the convenience, accommo- 
dation, and comfort of an industrious, enterpris- 
ing, and intelligent people like ours. Not so 
. with articles of luxury. If they are charged wiifa 
high duties, you have no certainty of obtaining 
revenue. Desirous as we may be, then, to throw 
, off* the burden of the larger amount of revenue 
from articles of prime necessity, it cannot br 
dene. We have but to examine the details of our 
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revenue receipts for any given series of years to 
become satisfied of this. The largest amount of 
revenue we receive from a single catamodity is 
from sii^T and molasses. Next to these, proba- 
bly, would be tea and coffee, if we impose du^ 
on them. Now, all will admit that it would be 
extremely desirable, if it could be done, to remove 
the duty from sugar and molasses ; but all will 
have likewise to admit that we cannot, in justice 
to the Treasury, dispense with the reveone derived 
from them. We cannot surrender such items of 
productire revenue without the'most serious en^- 
barrassment to the Treasury and the neglect of the 
great interests of the country. There are other 
articles under similar circumstances, but I wiO 
not advert to them now. These are sufficient to 
show that we must rely upon articles of general 
consumption and use to furbish the revenue for 
the support of the Government. 

I will barely refer to another article, upon which 
much heated discussion was formerly had, and 
may be expected again, on the supposed ground 
uf sectional grievance, and that is, cotton bagging, 
which receives perhaps as high protection as any 
other article named in the bill. The bill from 
the House of Representatives proposes m duty of 
five cents per square yard on cotton bagging, or 
any imported substitute. The Finance Commit- 
tee recommend three and a half cents, the same 
duty , established by the act of 1832. But, inas- 
much as this is a bill for the purpose of raising 
revenue, and as duties are generally raised, I con- 
fess I do not see why this article should not bear 
son^e addition to present rates as well as other 
things; and I have not, therefore, concurred in the 
proposed reduction, although, on the score of pro- 
tection, I think the domestic producer ought to 
be satisfied. 

In the iirst place, cotton bagging is an article 
which is already furnished to a large extent by 
the home manufacturer. I believe it will turn 
out from an examination of our statistics that the 
annual cotton crop of the country requires some- 
thing like eleven millions of yards of bagging, and 
our imports in 1840 were short of three millions 
of yards, leaving for the home manufacturer eight 
millions. In some years the imports have been 
less, in others far greater. One would suppose, 
that if we already furnish eight milHona out of 
eleven, it was evidence enough of a sufficient de* 
gree of protection, and that the manufacturer ought 
not to call for an increase of duty for that purpose. 
But, on the other hand, it may be said that the 
increase ef duty from thrise and a half cents a yard 
to five cents en bagging, would net be a greater 
proportion of additionad duty than is imposed on 
iome other articles ; and it might be asked, why 
should not that bear its portion of the increase df 
revenue ? There inight, indeed, be some reason 
for an additional revenue from it not applicable to 
other articles. This thing of cotton bagging ii 
BOt an article which is destroyed at once, like ether 
articles, in the consumption of it. It is used wiUi- 
out being destroyed. Not so with sugar, molasses, 
tea, and coffee. When they are consumed, they 
are consumed forever. But cotton bagging, after 
it is turned into the use for which it is bought, is 
again sold, often for its original cost, and some- 
rimes for more. It is weighed with the cotton 
which it envelopes and is sold for the same price. 
I have been well assured by those who use the af- 
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tide of bagging, that wljen the price of cotton was 
high there was an absolute protit on the ba^ng 
in which it was packed. I understand cotton bag- 
ging will weigh something like two and ft half 
pounds per yard, which may be obtained for twen- 
ty or twenty-five cents. If it weighs tw<$ and a' 
half poundd and costs twenty-five cents, and cottoa 
sells for ten cents, the expense of the bagging to 
the planter is wholly remunerated. He is not, in 
fact, the consumer, for he sells it again without 
any, or if any, very little loss. If the planter ob- 
tains what his bagging costs him, he certainly 
ought not to complain of the duty. If he obtains 
only three-fourths of what it costs, he is a con- 
sumer to the extent of only one-fourth; but it 
sometimes happens that cotton sells higher than 
tea cents per pound, and then he is is & gainer. 
When cotton sold at eighteen cents per pound, he 
had a large profit on his bagging. Whether he 
Would be a gainer on bagging in a long rua of 
year8> I do not pretend to say. This all depends 
OB the price for which cotton sells. I have, how- 
ever, been told that some years ago, /when the 
price of cotton was high, the manufacturer of 
bagging would have beea very glad to furnish the 
bagging to -the planter at the price for which it 
was to be sold by him, or even considerably less, 
leaving the planter a premium for the use of the 
bagging. But of late years the price of cotton 
has not probably b^n high enough to render such 
a proposition safe. Assuming that a portion, if 
not the whole, of the price of the bagging is re- 
turned to the planter, it does seem to me that it 
furnishes ground of consideration why this small 
additional duty should not be objected to by. the 
gentlemen of the l^outh. I need not, however, en- 
large upon the subject, for it will, no doubt, be 
fully discussed when that item comes up in its 
proper place, by those who have not only much 
more knowledge of it than I have, but who na- 
turally feel much more interested iu it. 

In relation to the other amendments, I will now 
only say that, when the details of the bill are gone- 
into, I will endeavor, if it be desired, to explain 
the motives which have governed the Finance 
Committee in offering them. Should they be ap- 
proved of, so far as to.render it necessary to return 
the bill to the House, there will be a few other 
amendments which I shall submit to the consiaer- 
atioy of the Senate. At so late a period of the 
session as this, I cannot but indulge the hope that 
the bill may be suffered to advance with as much 
despatch as is consistent with a proper considera- 
tion of the subject. I hope that the pressing wants 
of the Treasury, the embarrassmentiB of the Govern- 
ment, the peculiarities of the relations under which 
we labor, the exposure of our public faith, the 
peril of that reputation which once stood the high^ 
^st in the world—the reputation of being the only 
nation which has extinguished its public debt, a 
^ebt of two wars against the most powerful empire 
on earth— -the debt of a revolution ; I do hope that, 
for the influence which it will have on our credit, 
for the re-establiihment of our national character! 
this bill will be matured and passed befere it is 
yet too late te avert consequences which cannot 
be toe deeply deplored, if they come upon us. I 
invoke the Senate to consider as an important mat- 
ter of State how much depends at this crisis on its 
action. In the present condition of public affairs, 
when that harmony between the Executive and 



Legislative branches of the Government unhappily 
does not exist which is yet so essential for the gen- 
eral welfare, I hope gentlemen will turn their atten- 
tion, in the genuine spirit of patriotism, to the ne- 
cessity of the case, and be prepared to act on thia 
subject with the promptitude which the occasion 
dcKiands. I hope that, before many days are pa8»- 
ed, some system to provide revenue fiom imports, 
leaving the other question of protection, direct or 
incidentiil, for futuie consideration, if need be 
will be adopted. All such discussion may safely 
be deferred as being uncalled for in the present ead- 
gency of afl[airs. Looking to this bill as one only 
to provide revenue fot the necessary support of the 
Government,^ we see it cannot but afford protec- 
tion, and why discuas proteciioa which comes of 
itself? Expressing a hope that before many days 
shall elapse some measure shall have passed, and 
received the sanction of th« Executive, which will 
supply the Treasury ,restore public confidence, re-in- 
state our credit, and reanimate the energies of the 
country, I shall notdetain the Senate many minutes 
longer from immediately proceeding to deal as its 
wisdom may direct with the amendments submit- 
ted by the Committee whose ergan I am on this 
occasion. 

This bill comes to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ^here, by the express terms of the 
Constitution, evety measure for raising rievenue 
must have its origin. It has occupied many weeks, 
if not months, of its most anxious and laborious 
attention, and comes in the si*ape the immediate 
Representatives of the People have seen fit to give 
it. Considering that the Constitution submits this 
matter primarily to them, where all interests are 
more fully represented, ought we not to refrain 
from great and fundamental changes as far as our 
sense of public duty will permit 1 Ours has been 
called a Government of checks and balances, and 
many regard that as its highest perfection. Re- 
cent experience leaves us some reason to doubt 
whether it will not eventually prove one of its 
greatest defects. This is, indeed, a Govemmeat 
of co-operation and conciliation, of unity of pur- 
pose and harmony of action. Without the con- 
currence of bo^h Hou&es of Congress and the Exe- 
cutive, no law can be enacted. Ought we not, 
therefore, to be caution^ g{ multiplying points of 
difference, and as far as practicable to yield our 
concurrence to the action of the other branch ? 

Public men, in great. emergencies, are bound by 
their duty to the country which has elevated them 
to the station of administering one department of 
the Government, to act in that spirjt of conciliation 
and concert with co-ordinat^ departments which 
alone can redeem the Government from embarrass- 
ment, and without which nothing essential for the 
public good can be obtained. I do hope that we 
will be able to perfect this measure without incon- 
venient delay, and that we may differ as little as 
possible in the adjustment of its details. When 
that is done, I hope the co-ordinate department of 
our National Legislature, seeing that it is the 
solemn decision of the Representatives of the 
People and of the several States, will act in that 
spirit of concert wnich will be hailed by the whole 
country with pleasure on finding a question of such 
moment and difficuliy happily and timely settled. 
To say that public men roust occasionally yield 
opinions they have long cherished, is only to say 
that the Gsverament must be carried on; for 
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without some common i^round of unien,^ (and sure- 
ly Bone can be more necessary and eligible than 
that new presented,) it is much to be feared that 
the public service and the Government will be par- 
alyzed^ if not stricken down. This common 
l^reund is the measure of relief now before us. 
We must act on it at a time of uncommon pres- 
sure ; of pressure on the whole People, on the bu- 
siness of the country, on the States, and on the 
General Governmeiit, the discredit ef which is the 
daily subject ef our solicitude. We are all sensi- 
ble tf the disgrace which we are liable to for want 
of some measure of this sort. We are all anxious 
to replenish the Treasury, to reanimate the ener- 
gies of the country, and to reinstate the credit of 
the Government. Let us, then, unite in this patri- 
otic purpose, and, come what' will, discharge our 
duty to the country with a single eye to its honor, 
its happiness, and its renown. I will not trespass 
longer on the patience of the Senate than to ex- 
jiress the hope that gentlemen on both sides of the 
Chamber will consent to proceed to dispose of the 
amendments in the first place, postponing any fur- 
ther debate upon the general subject until the de- 
tails of the bills have been settled, and that we 
will then dispose of the whole matter with the ut- 
most possible di»patch. 



APPENDIX. 

I^rvn muOher tpeidi of Mr, Kvans an the same subject. 

In Senate, Angnst 5, 1842. 

* * * * To return to details: The Senators 
have both inveighed against the rates in this bill as 
inordinate. They complain that the rates of duty, 
though less in fact than in the act of 1828, are in 
truth more oppressive, because they bear a larger 
xatio to the value of the articles upon which they 
are laid. As prices have generally declined since 
then, duties, they say, have become' more oppres- 
sive. They refer to salt as an example. 

Salt, they urge, is rated at the specific duty of 
eight cents per bushel, which is much mere griev- 
ous than ten was in the Tariff of 1828. Salt then 
cest fifty or sixty cenu a bushel, and ten cents 
duty was but about twenty per cent. ; whereas, 
salt being now fifteen or sixteen cents, a duty of 
eight cenu is about fifty per cent. ; and this, they 
hold, is far more onerous tnan that of 1828. 

New, Uie rate is no more than is necessary to 
make up a su£Bcient revenue. That of 1828- was 
two c^nts OB the bushel, or twenty-five per cent, 
more. The farmer, instead ef having tun cents 
added to the price of his salt, if duties add to the 
cost to the full amount of them, will have bur 
eight ; and I can hardly imagine that any plain 
iinphilosophical man will find a tax ef less amount 
more burdensome, than one of greater, merely be- 
cause the per centage is less. If the simple stat- 
ing ef the gentleman's argument does not answer 
it.^ 1 am willing it shall go unanswered. Is it more 
giieTovs to pay sixty or seventy cenu than to pa) 
twenty or twenty-five? When prices are high is 
taxation unfelt? 

The Senator from South Carolina, however, de- 
clares that this is a bill for lessening, not for rais- 
ing revenue. That Senator's assertiens are ce^ 



tainly of high authority when accompanied 
due proof ; which upon this occasion, he faaa 
designed to present, necessary as it was in an 
gument of this sort. If true, be should have sbowi» 
it in detail. The loose, general allegation 1 un 
not called any further to answer. Nay, the onus- 
sion to establiiih it, by entering into particulan, 
must be token, as an abandonment ef that pan oT 
the question. 



Protection, he asserts, should, at best, be 
dental, not incidental. By this he means, I 
sume, that it shall always be unintended, 
shall occur by chance, not choice. In a word^ 
you are not to seek, by the adjustment of the sob- 
jects er rate of duties, any possible advantage l» 
your people ; but must take special care to lay 
your imposu with a high statesmanlike absence 
of any design or calculation whatever, and piously 
commit the consequences to chance or Providence 
altegether. Thii, I can only say, is not the doe- 
trme of Mr. Madison, General Jackson, Mr. Vaa 
Buren, or any body else I have ever heard of, ex- 
cept the Senator from South Carolina, and one eT 
the Senators from Alabama, (Mr* Baqbt) 

The same Senator insisted, in another part of 
his argument, that this bill would briog into the 
Treasury a redundant income, as did the High 
Tariff of 1828. Without stopping to coBBpara 
this assertion with his elaborate attempt to prove 
that, by having gone beyond the proper reveana 
points, it must diminish importations and so dt^ 
crease the income, I can only say that, in tlie 
present state of trade and of that limited coe- 
sumptien which the universal diminution of men'a 
means threatens, the soundest and most practical 
opinions incline generally to doubt whether, after 
all, this bill will give- us revenue enough. 

The Senator has spoken, too; of the prospeiitj 
which has ensued from the reducticHi uf dutiea 
trffected by tba Compromise Act. Where is it, sir ? 
In what pursuit ? In what branch ^ business 1 la 
what period of time ? Duties, under that act de* 
dined very slightly until 1839. Up to that time 
duties sufficiently high for protecuon prevailed. I£ 
the coimtry prospered then, it was not uader the 
operation of low duties. 

In what period has so great prosperity beee 
witnessed 1 Will the Senator tell mis what intei^ 
est is now in so prosperous condition as bef«»re hie 
epoch of national happiness ? Is it the iron be- 
siaess, which we know to be on the verge of gene- 
ral ruin 7 Is it the grain-growing interest 1 is it 
navigation 7 Is it the sugar planting 7 Is it the 
grasing interest? Is it eoiton7 or what is itf 
For my Ufe I cannot discover any one branch of 
industry which is not suffering grievously. I reaOj 
cannot imagine what the Senator means when he 
speaks of the beneficent effects of a measure, since 
which we have witnessed hardly any thing hot a 
calamity that has been growing deeper and deeper 
every day. 



If low duties confer prosperity, we should 
be in the meet flourishing condition ever seen : fat 
the rate now actually in force is lower than over* 
being only 16} per cent. Where are the glad df- 
iecu that ought to ensue 7 Is any breDcb of hi»> 
sinesa becoming more thriving 7 Are pnees tmr 
ing? Is employment more eauly found or 
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imiicaviBg 7 Is labor in demand or capital fiad- 
aog advantageous uses ? Yet money is abundant in 
tbd large cities ; there is more than can find pro- 
fitaUe employment or safe investment. Trade, in 
« word, stagnates ; and there is, in the face of all 
the Senator's theories, no importation, though we 
iuiTe reached the realization almost of the Sena- 
Kht's ideas, and come to a nearly unrestricted 
commerce. ^ 

Compare, on the ether hsmd, this state of things 
with that which followed the Tariff of 1828, mock- 
ing ail, the prophecies of those who had denounced 
wo upon the country if it should be adopted. Did 
it rain the revenue, as was then so confidently pre- 
•dieted ? The very contrary : it produced a redun- 
daney. Did it destroy commerce, as it was pro- 
claimed by the Free Trade Philosophers it was 
certain to do T By no means : our tbreign trade 
was never more Nourishing than under it. Well, 
was it fatal to the manufacturers ? No : they, in 
spice of the South Carolina Senator's axioms on, the 
«Qbject, were ill advised enough to flourish ex- 
ceediAgly. But surely it must have ruined every 
Southern interest ; for these gentlemen seem to 
held that every thing which benefits the rest of the 
•eoontry, must be fatal to the South ; yet, even the 
vrice of cotton was high under it. And this, as I 
bave already said, was under high duties ; for the 
reduction, even\ under the compromise, was incon- 
siderable till within the last two years— years of 
the lowest duties and the deepest distress which 
we have ever seen ! , 

The Seinaior speaks as if it were the manufac: 
tnrers alone who are moving .for the sort of pro- 
tection now claimed :. he refuses to see the plainest 
'fact — that the regular manufacturing establish- 
ments constitute but a very small part of the great 
«nd the diversified interests that ask this indirect 
•mistance. Farmers, graziers, wool-growers, ship- 
owners, mechanics, artisans, laborers, and the 
very women that sew for bread, with whole classes 
of others that I need not name, swell the vast 
'Crowd of the suffering industrious who supplicate 
ymx for some such measure as this. I may, among 
■these, state a particular case (that of the wool- 
g^rowei's) as less known. Their distress may be 
imagined, when the fact is told that the entire 
•hearing of 1841 remains yet on hand ansold. 

In the system of the South Carolina Senator ex- 
ports stand as the great measure of national pros- 
perity ; and to them he would of coune direct all 
public care. Now, he states the entire amount of 
mo9» of this country at one hundred millions of 
•dollars. But the productions of the entire active 
industry of the nation are, it seems, two thousand 
mmioos. Thus one-twentieth of what we annu- 
ally produce is sent abroad. Now, how is it that 
•ay other hundred millions of these annoal fruits 
~4if oar labor is not just as valuable as the exports? 
I>oe8 the fact of their being sold to foreigners, to 
smpply some other want, make them better than 
what (lupplies yet another want without any such 
CKchange? Why, I hambly entreat to know, is 
dris particular hundred millions more than nide- 
toea times as valuable as each of the others 7 
I« jcotton sold at nineteen times as much profit as 
any thing else 7 Is that the deplorable condition 
In which that branch of cultare is 7 Surely (as 
thoi .Senator says of manufactures) if exported 
UtMs are as yaluable as all that, they can 
care of themselves ; and we, meantime, bad 



better see what can be done for the remaininjg 
nineteen-twentieths of our productions that stay 
and are used at home. If this is what is called 
political economy, I wish the Senator joy of what 
it teaches him. 

But if exports be the great aim to which all 
legislation is to be devoted I can tell the Senator 
by what easy process ours can be largely swelled. 
Let us get ttte price of flour down to two dollars 
as soon as we can ; it will go abroad abundantly 
at once. So of salted provisions of every kind. 
Nay, we can export every thing, by giving all away ; 
and, as our exports, will thus be incalculably en- 
larged, we shall certainly be at once the richest^ 
the most prosperous people on the earth. 

For my part I never before understood why 
things were to be sent abroad, or why it is not just 
as well to dispose of them in a heme market of 
diversified climate and soil. I have thought that 
if this mere surplss, which makes up our exports, 
were struck from existence, it would hardly be felt. 
As to cotton, of which the culture dates OLly seme 
fifty years back, we certainly once got along with- 
out it, and that at a time when our resources wore 
infinitely smaller and less various than now. We 
fought through the Revolution without it; without 
it we earned that famous and merited encomium of 
Mr. Burke upon the hardy, the active, the fnde> 
fatigable, the indomitable genius of this country, 
yet in the infancy of all thase qualities which then 
attracted his eloquent praise. 

The Senator says that other nations, growing 
enlightened, **are casting off these trammels of 
restriction.'^ Yet soon after, I know not how^ 
he told us that ** all but savage States were supply- 
ing themselves." We, then, I suppose, are in this 
category of savage States, and are to be supplied 
by every body but ourselves. But if cililized na> 
tiens are supplying themselves, it is, I am induced 
to think, by taking good care that nobody else shall 
supply them ; and, accordingly, as far as I can 
judge, they are doing any thing else b^t relax 
their restrictive systems. Look, sir, at the late 
results of inquiries by a British parliamentary 
commission into the comparative consumption of 
British manufactares in other countries. It seems 
that each inhabitant 6f Trossia uses seven cents 
worth of British goods, each Russian fifteen cents 
worth, each Dane seventeen cents, each French- 
man twenty cent,, and each inhabitant of the Uni- 
ted States four dollars and two ceatls worth! 

But the Senator says, *' the manufacturers ask 
for high prices that they may be. protected.'' Sir, 
the manufacturers protect you rather than you them* 
They confer upon you safety from high prices, 
from fluctuations, and that influx of foreign com- 
modities which drained you of your gold and sil- 
ver. It is they who, by steady and uniform supply, 
maintain equality in your market, and give sta- 
bility to property and occupations of all other 
kmds. I will not, however, panegyrize them ; nor 
need I in defending this bill, which is, as I have 
said all along, not for them nor far any body else, 
but for your empty Treasury. 

The Senator exclaims, howerer, that " truth if 
mighty and will prevaiL" So I think, too, sir. X 
see it advancing on all sides. On this question a 
very remarkable change of opinion has of late 
manifested itself in some parts of the South ev«n. 
A. growing conviction of the necessity of a more 
national, a more domestic policy, salutes oar eyes 
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throughout the country. A ]e*i$ladoQ that shall 
guard our own industry will, I am confident, spee* 
dily prevail, not to the injury of the cotton imer- 
est or any other, but to the common benefit of eveiy 
occupation. 

From tbe Albany Coltlyator. 
WOOL ANB ITS MANUFACTURE. 

One of the best papers we have seen on this 
important subject, is fiven in a late number of the 
Western Farmer, from tke pen of Mr Snow of 
Detroit- Me has condensed from McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary, and other sourcet, much 
valuable information, the mere necessary at this 
time, aa the subject is undergoing investigation ia 
eiir national legislature, and sbeuld be understood 
by the peoplfi^. We have abridged Mr. Snow's 
paper, and added a few facts. 

From the earliest settlement of this country, the 
settled policy of Great Britain was to prevent all 
manufactures. Ia 16%99, Parlian^ent declared, 
** that no tooolf yam, or woolen manufuctures of 
their American pUnUations, shotUd be shipped 
there, or even laden^ in order to be trasported 
from tkenee to any place whateter" In 1732, a 
report was made by a Committee in Parliament, 
stating that in New-England, New- York, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode-^Island, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
they were taking to the manufaciure of woolens and 
recommending that *' an early stop be ptU to their 
progress." In 1734, complaints were made in 
England, that the colonists made their own woolen 
hats ; the Governor of Massacfausetts was written 
to, and he stated that the citizens were exporting 
largo quantities of their hats to Spain, Portugal, 
and the West Indies. A law was immedmtely 
enacted in which the exportation of hats was for- 
bidden under severe penalties ; no. person was al- 
lowed to make hats unless he had served an ap' 
prenticeship of seven years, and no man was allow- 
ed to have more than two apprentices at a time. 

Up to the year 1790, there was no woolen factory 
in this country. In that year, one was pot in ope- 
ration at Hartford, Connecticut, " and President 
Washington delivered his Inaugural Address to 
Congress, in a suit of broadcloth from this factory." 
Mr. Snow traces the course of British legislation 
on this subject, from tbe war of the Revolution, tu 
that, of 1812, which found us destitute of the 
means of clothing our armies, of providing thorn 
with blankets, and at once forced wool up to from 
two to three dollars per lb., and broadcloths from 
$10 to $18 pejr yard. In the first eighteen months 
after the peace, woolen goods to the amount of 
$17,000,000 were thrown in the United States, 
and Lord Brougham said in parliament, ** that it 
was worth while to incur a loss upon the first ex- 
portations, in order, by the glut, to stifle in tke 
cradle those young manufactures in the United 
States, which the war bad forced into existence." 

From the period of the last war, the woolen 
manufacture and wool business of this country has 
been cmitinually, but gradually increasing in mag- 
nitude. In 1830, the number of sheep in the eoun- 
try was 14,000,000. The present number exceeds 
dO,000.000. and the clip fifty millions of lbs. The 
following table will show tbe capital at present 
•Dgaged in wool ia the United States : 

90 millions of sheep, $2 $40,000,000 

7 millions of acres of land for pasture 

mndhay 70,000 000 



Care of sheep, clipping wool and trans- 
portation 10,000,000 

Total invested in wool-growing $120,000,000 

In 1840, there was imported into tbe United 
States, principally from tbe Mediterranean and 
Germany, eight and a half millions lbs of wool. 

In 1830, both McCdlloch and Marshall esti- 
mate I he number of sheep in Great Briuin at 
32,000,000. Average yield per head 5 lbs., making; 
160 millions x)£ lbs. The same year about 30 
millions ef lbs. were imported, makmg the con- 
sumption for that year, about 190 millions of lbs. 
fh Great Britain the number of slk*ep is about 
two to each person ; in France and Prussia, the 
number is about equal to the inhabitants ; in the 
United States, about one and one-t»ixib to each in- 
habitatit. It appears that the consumption of 
wool in the countries named, is as follows : 

In England, in 1830 1 90.000,000 

In France, in 1830 116,000.000 

In the United States, in 1840.... .. 59,000,000 

According to the census, tbe number of persons 
engaged in the woolen manufactories is 21,341; 
those employed in domestic woolen manufactures, 
30,000. As these cannot on an average have less 
than three persons depending on each one for sup- 
port, the number supported by the woolen manu- 
factures equals 200,000; and at least one roiltion 
ia the agricultural class are inteiested in tbe grow* 
ing of wool. 

** Here then the farmer has a horns market of 
two hundred thousand, to supply wiih his surplas. 
Each will consume weekly of beef, pork, flour,, 
butter, cheese, milk, eggs, wood, &c^, at least 50 
cents, which gives $100,009 a week, or five mil- 
lions two hundred thousand dollars a year ; a 
larger sum than one half the agricultural exports 
of the United States to all foreign countries have 
averaged for the last five years, (excepting cotton,) 
as the trsasury reports fuUy prove." This question 
of home conbumption is of vast importance to the 
farmer ; and, as a matter^of fact, is worth all the 
abstractions and theories ever engendered. 

British economists estimate the consumption of 
woolen and cotton goods annually in Great Britain, 
at $10 per head^ for the populatieii. There oan be 
no doubt that the people ef this couatiy are as well 
clothed and fed as those of Great Britain ; and 
this would give $170,000,000 f»r this country, at 
$10 per head, and at least one half of this is 
woolens, or 85 millions. Such statistics and %cts 
prove that the woolen in erest is ' one that cannot 
be lightly sacrificed ; interwoven as it is with tbe 
prosperity of both farmer and manufacturer. 

The Multicaulis Paper. — Dr. Spencer, ofPe- 
tersbilrgh, has been polite enough to forward to 
us a quii^ of his paper, manufactured from tbe 
leaves of the Moras Multicaulis. We have printed 
them off with this day's impression of the En- 
quirer, and they will be deposited in our office for 
general inspection. 

Tb9 paper is very sabstantial,- and glossy : and, 
singular to say, that while it is manufactured of 
the Chinese Mulberry, it has the agreeable odor 
of the best Chinese green tea. Wo are not aware 
of the nature of the process employed by Dr. Soen- 
cer— >nor of the tioae, labor, aor expense, woiek 
may be necossaiy to prepare the leaves for th» 
paper vat* [Richmond Eaquirar. 
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03^ We present to tike readers of The Laborer 
a greater variety this month than at any for Aer 
issue, while many of the articles have a mora ab- 
stract and general value than the Reperts and 
Speeches to which we have mainly devoted oiir 
former numbers. While the battle between the 
friends and foes of Protection was imminent, we 
deemed the thickest of the fray the proper sphere 
of our efforis; but, now that the ascendancy of 
Proiectian has for the time been secured, we feel 
at liberty to give consideration to topics more re- 
motely connected with the great theme. When 
the call to action is again sounded, we shall be 
found in our proper position. 

D3r The Address of Gov. Seward before the 
New-York State Agricultural Society at its late 
Annual Fair at Albany will be most gladly wel- 
comed in our pages by those who have previously 
read or listened to it. Its theme is the hnportaace 
and uses of Knowledge to the humblest tiller of 
the soil ; its object the elevation and cultivation 
of Man. We trust its truths will be treasuredand 
practically enforced by all who live by Labor. Al- 
though addressed to Farmers, its principles and 
views are susceptible of the widest beneficent ap- 
plicitioa. ' 

B^ The Annual Fair of the American Instltuu 
opened in this City on the 11th and closed on the 
26 th of last month. It was a noble and compre- 
hensive exhibitioR of the richest fruits of Ameri- 
can skill and industry. We have not room to 
speak of the articles exhibited, but have given 
^ace to the Aimual Address and a casual one by 
Hun. HsiiRT Meigs, which was among the many 
good things to which thts ooeasion gave utterance* 



03* The Address of HoS. H. G. 0. Colby 
before the American Institute at its late Fair, 
which w< published this month, is an admirable 
document in the main, and yet susceptible of an 
application which we should condemn. In all 
that it says of the proper and mutual dependence 
of Wealth and Labor we heartily ceacur. There 
is no natural or proper hostility between them — not 
even rivalry. Of course it is also true, that any 
attempt to excite the hatred or jealousy on th« 
part of the Laborer against the Capitalist is wrong 
and most pernicious. The demagogue who en- 
deavors to excite in the breast of the Laborer a 
hostility to the Capitalist is in truth a deadly enemy 
of both. 

But if this Address should be tortured into an 
implication that tlie present relations between 
Capital and Labor are the best that could be de- 
vised, we should certainly dissent from that impli- 
cation. We believe that a great change in this 
respect is desirable, and that it is already on the 
eve of consummation. The spirit of our institu* 
tutions requires a relation between Labor and 
Capital simpler and truer than that which now 
exists — it requires that thedistinetion of Employer 
and Employed shall at least be modified, and that 
every man shall be made, to ^ greater es^tent than 
at present, the master of his own hours and his 
own exertions, and the receiver of their full re- 
ward. This is a great reform — it is not to be ac* 
complished in a day-^till less through party ma- 
t^hinery or party convalsion. It must be patiently 
achieved through the instruction and elevation of 
the great Laboring Mass of our cotintrymen, and 
ultimately of all men. Of the means and the 
hopes of such a Iteform yit shall speak hereafter. 

An agent of the Port Hemy Iron Company, 
whose works are in Essex county, says that orders 
have been sent up to put ibe whole establishment in 
full blast. They had recently 1000 tons of iron in 
the city of New York, which is findinga ready sale 
at $27 per ton. 

A gentleman from New Jersey states that more 
than 40 ndlis w^ch had been closed in that State, 
are to be speedily opened. 

The extensive cotton factories at Norristown, 
Pa , which had been idle for some months, were 
started again a couple of weeks smoe ; and it la 
said that 500 jbe r|K>ns who were recently tmem- 
Dloyedaresow busily engaged in the faetoriw in 
Delaware county. 
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Home Indastrf CoiiTeHtion. 

Thursday, Oct 13. 
A Gener&l Convention of Members of Home 
Leagues and advocates of the Protection of Hone 
Industry throughout the Country, assembled pur- 
suant to notice^ at the Lyceum of Natural History, 
563 Broadway. Gen* James Tallmadgs, Presi- 
dent oi the ' Home League,' and of the Conven- 
tion in April, took the Chair ; Gov. Mahlbn Dick> 
erson of N- J. Vicie President, L. D. Chapin and 
N. W. Carroll were Secretaries. A Business 
Conunittee was appointed at the nKnming session, 
^hich, in the afternoon, reported in favor of the 
continuance of the National Home League organ- 
ization by the choice of officers for the ensuing 
year ; reconjmeniled the preparation and publica- 
tion of an Address to the People of the U. States 
under the supervision of the Central Committee ; 
and submitted the following Resolutions, which, 
after considerable discussion, were adopted-— viz : 

Resolved, That the meoibers of this Committee welcome 
the retarn ef this AoDiversary. It brings with it proofsthat 
our labors ba^e not been in vain — thai the sceptre ef the 
People is every where extended toward as, ^conragingua 
to maintain sound principles in preference to party requisi- 
tions, and proailsing the altunate snccess of what we wish 
to establish, viz : Protection to Anaerican Industry wherever 
developed, the proraoiion of oar Agrienltnrai, Commercial 
and Manufact'inag interests, and maintenance of Foreign 
trade on principles of jast reciprocity. 

Res<flvedf That our first dnty as American citizens is a pre- 
fer<^nce to the country which is tlie land of our birth or the 
home of onr choice, and that we are botind steadfastly to 
naaintain those principles which will advance its prosperity. 
One of these principles we believe to be that ef Ibstenng all 
the Industriafpurstiits and nseful arts that may tend to onr 
snpport and independence as a Nation. This Convention, 
therefore, openly takes the ground that all the revenue ne- 
cessary tor an economical and liberal administration of the 
Government shoald be levied by discriminating duties for 
the Protection of American Industry, the encoiiragementof 
the nseful arts, and the support of our National Indepen- 
dence< 

, Retolvedf That any policy by which adequate Protection 
to American Interests id to be subverted would- be a viola- 
tion of the privileges now accorded to the indnstrions and 
enterpfisingcitizens whose capita] and labor are involved 
in the mutual interests of Agriculture, Manufactures and 
Mechanical pursuits, and would, moreover, be an infraction 
of that trust reposed in our Government whicb is so essen- 
tial to bind thelPeople aiid the States in the Union. 

JUsolvedf That this Convention, la common witli the free 
industrial classes throughout the coimtry, approve the gen- 
eral principle of Protection for the sake of Protection, not 
incidental, nor horizontal, and least'of alL accidental; bni 
a liberal, well dii^ested, and, whatever its iraperfeotions, 
most acceptable Tariff, being now passed, without compro- 
mise, by the independent votes of the friends of Hone In> 
dnstry, it will be our determined and most zealous aim to 
guard it from repeal, or U)e insidious attacks of hireling 
presses in foreigfn interest, and from being sacrificed by sec- 
tional er political enemies, or * base, revolting' friends. 

Raolved, That as the exampre of the United States In of- 
fering Keciprocal Treaties,^pon Free Trade principles, 
has been counteracted by a narrow system of Foreign poIi» 
cy, favoring some poruon of our Home Products to the 
great disparagement of others, and has been decidedly pre- 
judice to the general interests of the coantcy, it is due to 
our National Honor and welfare to be Just in regard to our 
own Stotcs as well as friendly to ibreign nations •, and with- 
oiit abandoning a liberal spirit of iatematioriai trade, we 
ought to mamtaiB our own essential rights and foster the 
growth and Independence of our own country in preference 
to any other. 

Eiu^ved, Tiiat the protection and promotion of the arts of 
peace constitute an integral part of tbe strength and sover- 
eignty of a Nation, anddeserve as a defence the patronage 
oTGovemment as miich as Navies er Standing Armies. It 
is the decided opinion, therefore, of this Cmkrention, that 
onr Country requires the formation of a Home Department 
devoted to the industrial interests of theCoontry, including 
those of Agriculture, Commerce, Manuftctorws, Minhig, 
the Fisheries and Internal Improvements, which in connec* 
Uon with C«K»mis8loners of the Customs, should steadily far* 
nisli reports to Congress and the Conntnr at large, by which 
oar Legislators may be enlightened and our citizens gcaer* 
attybebeneOled 



Rtsolvtd, That the members of tins Convention, repre- 
senting the united Home Leagues of the whole Country 
disdaun, ps they have ever done, a blind allegiance to any 
party, ba|, uniting with the independent and tme friends of 
Home Interests oi all parties, they seek to advance the gen- 
eral welfare of the whole Country by the diffusion of Patri- 
otic sentiments and the practice or invaluable American 
piiiiciples. 

Tbe following are the Officers of the National 

Home League elected for the ensuing year: 

Pmt<ffnf-Grn. JAMES TALLMADGE. 

1st flee Prendtfl^-Gov. MabloM Dickbuson , of N. J. 

2d " *' Jas. Brewster, of Connecticut. 

Sd " " - JAS. W. Thomson, of Delaware. 

4th *< ** Harmar Denmy, of Pennsylvania. 

Rtcording Secretary-^lA. D. Chapin, of New-York. 

Can-esfpnding Secretary— -'t. B. Wakeman, of do. 

Treasurer^Y/M, Ov Lambert, oftia 

OemtrtU CotwniUeecr Cotcnri/— Joseph Blnnt, N. Y., C. 
C. Haven, N. Y., A Chandler, N. Y., Jas. D. Ogden, N. Y., 
Samuel Oakley, Brooklyn, C. Carapbdl, N;y., Joseph 
Burden, Troy, Charles S. Morgan, Va., John Riddle, 9hila> 
rieJphia, Wm. B. Kenny, D. Putnam, Mass., Joseph GrinneU, 
New-Bedford. 

Friday, Oct. U. 

The Convention reassembled, pursuant to ad- 
journment. The President, on resumiog theCtnir 
after his reelection, made a brief but excellent ad- 
dress, which we give in another column. 

The resolutions given below with othera were 
offered in part by the Business Committee and the 
diffeient Members of the Convention, and were 
severally discussed in binef, pertinent remarks by 
different Delegates. The following are the Reso- 
lutions adopted : 

Reiatvedt That a great change in public opiidon having 
been brought about by the statistical facts and' arguments 
published by the Home League Association, we now urge 
on the Central Committee the continuance of such publica- 
tions. We wish Farmers especially, to see the valae of our 
home market for those agricultural products they cannot 
send abroad without paying from 100 lo lOCO per cent, more 
duties than are levied on imports taken in exchange f«r 
them, and we want onr'ciiizens generally to understand the 
fact, that Protection is not for the benefit of monopolists at 
home, but to defiend us against those abroad— for, with our 
home market secure against excessive imports of such goods 
as we can and ought to manufactore, every sncfa article, 
ampiy protecUdf will become cheaper by the eflfectof honie 
competition, and thus put an end to smuggling, as well as 
foreign rivalship. 

Resolvedf That a union of Education and Labor is as ad' 
vantageous to a young nation desirous to introduce the nse- 
ful arts, as schooling and learning a trade. are amongthe en- 
terprising ]^oung men of an industrious commnnify. The 
expense of introducing skill and cosily -ezperimente lo ob- 
tain perfection in any mechanical and manQfaciaring pur- 
suits should be indemnified by those who are benefited by 
it, and if our country is enriclied by successful appropria- 
tions of individual capitalists for these objects, it is tor its in- 
terest to protect them, or at least to pay the cost of learning 
the trades which enterprise and ingenuity have introduced. 

Resolved, therefore. That protection is right in principle 
as well us practice. Every nation that adopts this policy ad- 
vances in civilization and independence^ all who neglect 
and abandon it, either remain ixx>r and ignorant, or retro- 
grade into barbarity. 

JUsolvedf Thiit we recommend to all bur fellow citizens 
who wish to see our own laboring men well educated, well 
clothed, and well fed, to give preference to fabrics made at 
home by onr own freemen, rather than to use imported lux- 
uries for the maintenance of unfortunate foreign serfs. 

Resolved, That tbe interests of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures are one and indivisible, as demonstrated alike by the 
experience of our own and the history of other countries ; 
that tbe importance of the home-market created by Manu- 
facturing, is strikingly exemplified by the fact that the pri- 
ces of lAnd, of Bread-stufis and Provisfons were dou'jiled 
during the operation of the Tariff Policy, and although the 
exportation <rf* the two latter has beendiminltted by foreign 
restrictions, the home consumption has vastljr inc rease d, 

Retohed, That while the immense contractioES of our cur- 
rency within the last few years, Inevitably causing a redne- 
tion of the prices of all products, has necessarily reduced 
the money pricesuf Labor, we rejoice to believe and know 
that, so soon as the new Tarifl shall have had time to exert 
its Air and full effect in giving acU vity to business and steady 
employment to industry, the general condition of tbe labw 
ing classes will tie sensibly and permaueBtly impraved, and 
the actual reward of labor increased, whatever its moaej 
price shall be. 

ReHlved, That it is hcreb/ recommended to tte frieadf of 



B emarJcs of Qcn* Jatnes Tallniadge. 
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be Pro ectioD of H ome Labor throoKkoat 'tbef Uuioo^to 
press the unportaDce of this sabject upon the uttenlioa of 
the labAringf men oi the country ia every practicable man> 
tier, and to reqaire of the candidates fwCongfreas, especially 
of the^espcctlve political parties, toexpress an uoeqniyocal 
avowal ot their soundness on this question, and their deter- 
minalton to consider it secondary to no other interest, bat to 
uphold faitbfally the principle and policy of Protection. 

The ConTentioD at half-past 9 P. M. adjoarned 
to meet statetlly in October, 1843, at the call of 
the Central Committee, or sooner if in the judg^e- 
ment of that Committee the interests of American 
Labor should require a concentration of effort. 



Keanark» of Oen. James Tallmadge^ 

On taking the Chair of the Home League ^ after 
his Reelection as Presidertt, 

Friday Evbning, Ocu 14. 

Gentlismen : Before proceeding to business, 
allow me to express to you my high gratification 
at the high complinsent yeu have paid me in re- 
electing me your President. Although I had de- 
sired to be excused from further service in this 
post, and had so informed you, yet, since you have 
decided to command rtie farther, I accept the sta- 
tion indicated, and shall endeavor to discharges its 
duties with zeal and assiduity. 

This appears to me a fit occasion for on^ or two 
remarks bearing on the principles and dbjects of 
otkr Home League. I feel that oar labors for the 
last year have been beneficial to the Country. We 
have reared the standard of true American prin- 
ciples, and disseminated truths which will long 
exert a salutary influence. I feel that our Asso- 
ciation should be perpetuated, and that we should 
urge' the importance of forming similar Leagues 
of the friends ef Home Industry in every State, 
uatil we shall present an organization complete 
and unbroken from one end pf the Union to the 
other. Never were our principles more important 
than now — never was their maintenance more es- 
sential to the yvell-being of the Country. 

The time is fttvorable for asking your attention 
a few moments to soma facts connected with the 
principles which we seek to establish. 

The late Census informs us ef the remarkable 
faet that four-fifths of the entire Population of the 
Union are engaged in or directly supported by 
Agriculture, v The great Agricultural class are the 
rulers of the Cotintry. They are essentially sound 
on this vital subject of Protection. They are right 
when they act upon it at aU. They need but M. be 
awakened to the importance of prompt and vigor- 
ous action to aeetn^ the decided and abiding tri- 
wnph of our cause. 

Let us turn a moment te the condition of our 
National Commerce. Our Imports last year, 
amounted to $127,000,000; on which we ittipased 
and collected Duties amounting in all to $14,000,- 
000, or barely 11 per cent, on the aggregate. Dur- 
ing the same year, our Exports of Home Products, 
mainly Agricultural, amounted to $91,000,000, on 
which Foreign nations imposed duties amounting 
to $133,000,000, or at the rate of 124 per cent, on 
their total value— or a balance of over one hun- 
dred per cent, against the Labor ahd Production 
of this country ! Caa the country bear this ?-^ 
Ought not all considerations of mere party inter- 
esttobemade to give way until we can devise a per- 
manent remedy against this enormous injustice? 
Ought we terest contented under a burthen ef one 
flundied per cent, imposed on the Free Labor of 



this Country in a competition with the vassal labor 
of Europe, living on a sixpence a-day ? 

The Commercial Statistics of our Country have 
only been collected and preserved systematically 
since 1816. From these the following facts are 
obtained : 

Our Coasting Trade is entirely protected against^ 
Foreign competition. Since 1816, our Coastings 
Tonnage has quadrupled, while during that same 
period our Tonnage employed in Foreign Trade 
has not augmented at all! During that term our 
Population has doubledl Why not our Foreign 
Tonnage? The answer to this question is, that 
during the term the Bniish Tonaoge engaged in 
trade with this country has doubled, while the 
German has trebled ! 

Inquiries made within the last year show that 
of the heavy Importationr into this poit eighty- 
three per cent, (/ive^sixths of the whole) were 
avowedly on Foreign account, while ef the residue 
about one-half was nominally imported by Com- 
mission Houses, but really on Foreign account 
also. Hero are our own Merchants, Native and 
Naturalized, driven out of the Trade ef their own 
Country, and forced into retirement or bank- 
ruptcy, because nine-tenths of the business which 
should be theiri is surrendered into the hands of 
Foreigners ! 

The time was when New-York was the Com- 
mercial Emporium of our Country: Is it now? 
Is not our Emporium virtually London or Liver- 
pool ? The time was when she had forty ships on 
the stocks , the time is when she has not one ! 
The external Commerce of the country has passed 
mainly into Foreign hands, carrying with it oar 
Carrying Trade, our Tonnage, our Ship'building. 
Is it not tioie that the country should earnestly 
resolve to take care of its own interests— to cher- 
ish efficiently its own Commerce and its Home 
Labor? Let us hope that the passage of the 
NewTariflTmarksthe commencement of such a policy. 

Gentlemen, I could wish to present further facts 
of similar tenor to your notice, but time will B9t 
permit. - Let us proceed to the business of the 
evening. _ 

MoRUS MuLTicAiTLis JPjtPKR.— We havo be- 
fore us a specimen of paper made from the leaves 
of Moras Multicaulis. It is of a remarkably strong 
texture, yet light and smooth. The appearance ef 
the specimen before us warnuits the belief that the 
discovery of this use of the Morus Multicaulis 
will prove to be of great importance. Improve- 
menu will no doubt be made in the manufacture 
of the article so as* to give it beauty and a better 
adaptation to the best uses of paper, both for 
writing and printing. The leaves may be had in 
abundance after the worms have ceas^ to. feed on 
them— say firom the first of August till the fall of 
the leaf. The use of the leaves therefore fer 
making paper need not interfere with a prpper at- 
tention to the culture of silk. The sample of the 
Morus Multicaulis paper which has been handed 
us came from Richmon d. [B altimore Anaer. 

Manufacture of Lard Oil; — ^There are three 
of these establishments ia Cincinnati, which turn 
out one thousand gallons jper day, and give em- 
ployment to thirty hands, besides the additional 
woik thrown in the way of the cooper, ^. They 
mast be coining money, as the demand is greater 
than they are Sb\m to supply. [Memphis. Enq. 
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SPEECH OF HENRY MEIGS, 

At the opening oj Oie Fair of the American 

Institute* 

, At Niblo's Garden, New- York, Oct. 10, 1342. 

Ladies and Gentlemen •: I am summoned to 
appear before you> at very short notice, and I must 
crave your pardon if, in the few crude ideas which 
I have had time to throw together, I have been 
unable to do justice to that grand and comprehen- 
sive subject — home industry ! Why, whoever un- 
dertakes to speak ou the theme must begin to 
trim his lamp at the fire which ever burns on the 
idtar of patriotism. . Our race hias hiiherto been 
content to triumph in war, and indeed, I may say, 
in all the destructive arts ; but now she has tri- 
umphed in the arts of peace. 

Under the savage despotisms of Nero and Cali- 
gula, the millioiis of Roman citizens rushed to the 
Coliseum to gratify thei]^ furious thirst for novelty, 
by the bleody combats of men against men, and 
lions against liens, in that famous arena. 

The Reman lady turned up her thumb when she 
was not satisfied^ that the gladiator had done his 
duty, and the wretched combatant was slain before 
her eyes, and his mangled corpse dragged off the 
arena. 

Or, the Christians of that day wlio said that 
they came to a benighted world to give light, even 
that of tiae Gospel of Jesus, were by Nero^— for 
the amusement of the Roman lady — covered with 
pitch and sulphur, and while yet alive, and crying 
glory to God the Father! God the Son ! and God 
(he Holy Ghost ! were set on fire and made so 
many torch lights for the orgie of orgies. There 
was no Institute tbeie ! 

While these things wete doiie/ arid fashionably 
dene, we find a Cohimella-— a K»ma>n knight — 
upon his farm, bending all his energies to the im- 
provement of the agriculture of Italy. Italy then 
imported three-fourths of all her grain from foreign 
countries, Bgypt, Spain, Sicily, &e. dependent 
utterly on that import for her daily bread. Se that 
on one occasion Augustus Caesar-^finding' that the 
grain long expected from Egypt had not yet eome, 
and hearing the million cry aloud to him and 
their gods fqr bread — presented himself In the 
temple before them, and uttered a solemn vow 
that if the grain did not arrive at Rome within 
three dtys, he would plunge the dagger which he 
held in his hand through his own heart.. 

The farmer Columella pursued his agriculture — 
he raised large crops of grain, all the fruits then 
known, made wine, improved the breeds of all 
useful animals, and so formed in the bosom of 
Italy, which had then been long deemed a sterile, 
used up, worn out land, a splendid farm!. 

Some said. Columella is crazy, he wastes his 
fortune upon ungrateful soil. Others— the million, 
said Columella has made a paradise in an old de- 
sert, and Columella deals with the Devil ! 

Rome followed after the Coliseum and its terri- 
ble exhibition?, and forgot Columella. Home has 
never yet recovered, for she has not ha4 an Insti- 
tute fpr the eiTectual improvement ef her hone 
ixidustry. 

itngUpd remained statioaary in arts and agri- 
culture ibr alm,ost 1000 years after, the Remans 
le(th«r. 350 years ago her cattle weighed 400 
pounds, now 4,000 pounds: she imported her 
daily supply of eggs, chickens and vegetables 



from Flanders ! She had however, begun to bum 
coal, and mend her farming. In 1807 coal was 
prohibited by law from being used in London, 
but 30 years after that the King set his subjects 
an example, by ofderifig 100 quarters of coal for 
his palace! 

In Virginia, in 1671, Sir William Berkley then 
Governor, says in his answer to the inquiries of the 
Committee of the Colonies: '^ I thank God thac 
there are no free schools, nor printing, and I hope 
we shall not have them these 100 y^ars ! For 
learning has brought disobedience and heresy and 
sects intd the world, and printing- has divulged 
them and uttered libels against the Goveraraent. 
God keep us from both.'' 

One might renew the old cry utterred when 
Faust first printed books. Ob! the Devil and Br. 
Faustusl 

When a mad fellow firom Germany came to Paris 
nearly thiee centuries ago, and cried for admiasion 
to the presence of the King — ^he^ was prevented by 
the officers of the palace ; but still he unceasingly 
cried Let me see the King ! I will show him l»»w 
to drive his ships and carriages by steam. The 
fello# was locked up as a maniac. There was no 
Institute to hear him. 

When the British Government passed a law in 
1554, that whoever shall wear silk upen his hat, 
bonnet,, girdle, scabbard, hose, ^oes er spur 
leather, shall be impnsoned for thr«e months s«d 
forfeit ten pounds, excepting magistrates of corpo- 
rations and persons of higher rank : and if ai^ 
person knowing his servant to offend against this 
law, do not put him forth ef his service, withkin 
fourteen days, or then retain him again, he shall 
forfeit one hundred pouads," there was no InstitMte ! 

When, in 1795, 1 saw Eli V/hitneyinhis room, 
badly warmed, and by no means air ti|^t— with- 
out a spare dollar to buy a good pair of cotton 
stockings-^working enthusiastically at hiB oottoa 
gin, I wondered and admired, and I heard the 
million cry against him as a poor faUfe. enthusiast 
whe would starve himself to death in vain machine 
speculation. What sum will the* millions now 
please to accept on condition of giving up Eli 
WMtney's gin and go to picking their cotton in the 
old way by hand ? I have no time for calculation, 
but I can see clearly enough that all the hard 
money on earth would be no inducement. There 
is. now an Institute. 

I have watched - the progress of steam power 
since 1800; and in 1801,. I drew for a friend a 
specification of the eylinder beiler witli the con- 
tained flue. I anxiously looked to . the results of 
the genius of the immortal Fulton ! I was a foil 
believer in his success, but works, works were yet 
wanting te justify my faith. I saw his 'first boat 
move on our noble Hudson— her , speed was just 
enoHQgh to stem the river's current* Then did I 
believe that the speed would, by more perfect 
machinery, be doubled. But who believed that it 
could attain 18 or 20 miles an hour ! 

Now beheld that unexpected wonder has come 
topasa— ^that the ocean is crossed in 10 or 15 days 
will) the regularity of a mail. - So that the passage 
from the old world to the new becomes a ferry*- 
4l>d it is high time that proper basins tof the ferry 
boats should be provided, ferry masters to super- 
ibtead the incoming and outgoing, and to ring the 
ferry bell at die suted hour, that passengers may 
H not lose their trip. 
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In l%09t Clinton first opeaed tlie first prospect 
of the grand canal. In 1816 I published eSMya 
upon Railroads* Tke subjeet was so little under- 
stood that I had the misfortune to he called a 
Quixote, for saying that in less than twenty years 
steam cars would b« drivoa ever our railroads at 
^e speed of 15 miles an hour, 

I repeated the same declaration on the floor of 
the House of Representatives of this State, in 1818. 
There was not then one solitary voice in anion 
with mine. I declared that the cars would be 
•dri^'en by steam 15 miles an hour, day and night; 
that they wotild he provided with the aceommoda- 
tien of steamboats. ' 

I was wrong in a main point, the speed ; I did 
Bot dream of that which is now done ; that a car 
should fly at the amazing velocity of 60 and even 
100 mil«s an hour. 

Now what is the prospect before us ? Nicholas 
the Autocrat of Russia, borrowing money for the 
•cocstruction of a Railroad from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea ; only a small sum — only one hundi-ed 
ciilliona of dollars, and a road only 1050 miles 
long! 

In 1816 one might have told the nursery tale of 
Jack and the bean stalk with as much claim of its 
being considered a truth, as to tell men that in 
1842 we should fly lOU miles an hour, and that the 
rude Russian would make a Railroad of a thou- 
sand miles to fly on ! 

Let the Institute go on to its ultimatum of hu- 
man ingeniiity and human labor. The cry of the 
miUien in our land now is, " go ahead ! *^ I have 
often dreaded lest we got on too nfiuch steam, and 
I have often cried " look ahead ! " ' 

An Austrian editor, a few weeks ago, gave his 
readers a brief sketch of the Railroads of the' world. 
Ife gave in round numbers, 5,000 miles to the Un- 
ited States^ 3500 to Germany and 2600 to Britain. 
A^Ve have indeed gone ahead, and we owe 200 
rdlUons for the reads. But great as has been our 
work, apd mortified as we teel to have thus run 
ourselves in debt, yet who doubts the value of the 
work done 1 Who will vote for taking all the rails 
up, and iilling up the chasms we have made in the 
hills and mountains ? Why, my dear sir, we could 
not, as a nation, aflbrd to do without our rails for 
twice the sum they cost. And I do hope and trust 
that we shall yet be able, by dividing the pay- 
ments with posterity, to pay every dollar we owe, 
aad thus prove, that while we go ahead with such 
rai^tj velocity, justice rides with us in our car of 
speed ; and :hat among all the inventions of which 
^tv justly boast there shall not be fastened upon us 
that vile modem one of repudiation. 
, Oh! let us pay, if it be but a dollar a day, all [ 
our debts. 

Se m\xih for the rails. The iron works of oiur 
country have always fixed my regard. What stu- 
pendous operations are now peiformed with that 
most precious of all the metalsC With it, said the 
warrior, I can command all the gold. Now 
that refractory and diflicult metal has become as 
wax or wood in the hands of our artificers. Iron 
enters into evei y thing. Iron will be the chief ma- 
terial in aU eur works, from the watch spring te I 
the steam engine, from the cambric needle to the 
PaizhaR IQO. pound gun!'-froin the hooks and 
•eyes of a, doll's dress, to the 10,000 pound anchor 
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ferry, oflers iron houses cheaper than wooden 
ones !•— iron houses which can neither' burn ndr 
rot — iron bouses which would take the bolts ef 
one hundred thunders all ofC safely to the earth, 
without hurting the dwellers therein. Iron houses ! 
what is to become of those future rats and mice 
whose ancestors, for tlie last 5000 years, have 
opened through our wooden dwelling their secret 
passages to our cheese pantries ? There was once^ 
it 13 said, in Amsterdam, a Duteh charge of rat 
eatage upon iron, but that is considered now as 
inadmissible. 

Cotton ! What a theme ? When the daughter* 
of the patriot General Greene, quietly residing 
upon a Georgian sea island, had raised a few black 
seed cotton plants in bean pots, as pretty flowers ! 
what would have been said if it had then beeti 
foretold, that in fifty years the fibre of that vege- 
table would furnish from the United States cIoUi 
enough to make a shirt for each ef the whole hu- 
man race, one thousand millions 7 And yet it is so. 

Thirty years ago we went te India to buy a yard 
of Hum Hums, (well named when compared with 
our cotton shirting,). At thirfy cents; now we have 
for six-pence a shirt worth at least two of the 
Mum Hums. 

1 am pleased that what we say now cannot go 
back to our fiithers, for assuredly they would re- 
pent them that they had ever begotten us. To 
hear us talk of our steam flights !— otff augers to 
bore square holes .'-—ear card machines-— our spin-* 
ning jennie9-^our lathes for turning shoe lasts 
or square Mocks, S^e, SfC But one of our yards 
of cotton sheeting at ten or twelve cents weald 
settle the «[uestion, and they would conclude that 
the end of the world had now come, and that 
Satan was master of aU things — a state of things 
fully eaual to the Devil and Dr. Famstus. 

But I desire not to make you run this race with 
me any longer. I wiU take a look at one of our 
most magnificent home manufacttires^water, to 
cool myaeif. What can exceed the grandeur and 
merit of the vast work now finished by our noble 
city — the Croton aqueduct f A work of pure and 
unmixed good. A fountidn of perpetual freshness, 
clearness, health and pleasure. To behold that 
shower in the Park> and think that it is the work 
of engineering, directed to accomplish without 
any machine or human labor, an everlasting stream. 

What roust be the feelings of just pride with 
which the Instkute looks at this glorious result o£ 
one of her working arms, engineering. 

Adieu te the drought or dust of all the summers 
which stretch in line before us for a thousand 
years. The Croton river has come to New-York! 
and as it has run in its ancient bed since the del- 
uge, we have no doubt it will ran in its new b^d 
till the next grand convulsioi^. 

I beg you to observe, that in this great triumph 
of engineers, we owe a vast debt to nature. For 
there is not en our globe a goad seaport whieh has, 
within any practicable distance of it, a river of the 
magnitude of our Croton, so elevated above tide 
water. So that in this respect our eendition is not 
only the most happy, but it is uniqiie. 

My steel pen docs not require mending so much 
as my hand, for I have been going on eurreKt9 
ealamOf till at least the thumb aches. As for tha 
Institute, it will keep iu great uiovements before^ 
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^people. It haft bad and yet has able and excellent 
officers. Its vtwk is going on to be more and more 
in^uable to our country and to our race. 

I have little inclination to flatter men. I have 
Always liked the Principia non Homines better. 
But I should do injustice to my own feelings if I 
.should fail to say^ that of laie years the cause of' 
Home Industry has had no friend of higher value | 
than General James Tallmadge. He has applied j 
to the work one of the most soiuid minds, and [ 
"with that the most disinterested labor. He is one 
of our finest specimens of hotne manufacture ! 



The following pl^n statement of a very plain 
case, comes homes directly to the laboring people 
of our county. It comes from the Haverhill 
Gazette : 

The Cabr Stated,— A powerful stream bad ran 
•ver falls, in a. certain neighborhood since the crea- 
tion. The people on tlie bank had long admired 
the stream and fall, but they could not control or 
use it, having neither money nor skill. Tbe peo- 
ple got their living by raising hops, with a little 
com, beans, and potatoes ; and poultry was their 
principal stock, as the land, being mostly a pine 
barren, yielded a little grass. That which was 
cultivated was worth only $6 an acre, and much of 
. it was common, worth nothing, 

A B and C came among them, bought a hun- 
dred acres of land, including the falls, giving $10 
an acre. Theyjaid out $30,000 in building a 
strong dam and factory. They paid $30,000 to 
the people for labor, thr quarrying stones, making 
bricks and putting up tbe factory and dam, and 
$1,000 went for nails, glass, &;c. They paid $1 a 
day for labbrj, and double for lumber what it ever 
brought before. The clay and stones were before 
worth nothing. They paid for labor, as we before 
said, $1, when before labor on the spot yielded 
only 25 cts. worth of hops, potatoes, &c., and 
when they went OHt to work among farmers on 
better soil they got $13 a month. . 

After the factory was finished they hired all Uie | 
young men at $1 a day, and tlie young women at 
50 cents. Land rose in the vicinity, so that many 
sot $1,000 for that which was not beforo worth | 
100. The farmers round got one-third more for 
thfeir hay, com, and potatoes. Vegetables, which 
were worth nothing before, except te eat, now 
brought a ready market. The articles manufac- 
tured were said to the people lower than ever be- 
fore, as they were free of duties and transportatioo. 

At the end of ten years they reckoned all up. 
A. B. and C had doubled their money. The land 
for four square miles was double in value— in the 
village, eighteen times its former value. Thirty 
thousand dollars wortl^i of houses had been built 
from the savings of thelaborers^ and business con- 
tinuea.. 

Now we commend A B and C and consider them 
benefactors. Our opponents call them arittotnUst 
who have feathered their nests out of the hard 
earnings of the laborers, and think they should be 
taxed and vexed till they stop business and set the 
workmen fret* 

A manufacture! in Waterbury, Coon., reports 

that he has received more orders for goods in his 

^ line since the passage of the tariff bill than he 

had received during tbe whole of four months 

previous. 



MEW-lRfiLANO SIIK CMriNTION. 

Agreeably to a call issued by a Committee ap- 
pointed at a Convention held in Northampton in 
1841, Delegates from different parts of New-EIng- 
land assembled in Convention at Northampton, on 
Wednesday, the 128th day of Sept. 1843. 

The Convention was organized by the choice of 

Hon. EDWARD DICKINSON, Amfaerrt. Psestobict. 
HoRACB Pitkin of Maocbesbn', Conn. ) w^ p^.. 

Da. Artbmas RosMMs of Bellows Palls, Vt. > ' '^^"• 

A. W. Tbayer of NorUuunpton, ) jeerrtoHe*. 

W. A. Rawlbt of do. 5 ««^"«"'^^' 

Da. Damibl Stebbths of Northampum, > 
1. R. Babbopb of Oxford, > Busimes* Com. 

Timothy Smfth of Amherst, > 

Mr. Barbour stated that he had a large number 
of letters, from gentlemen in different parts of tbe 
country, in reference to tbe objects of the Conven- 
tion, received in reply to the Circular issued by tbe 
Committee who called the convention. The Cir- 
cular proposed various inquiries calculated to elicit 
information respecting the Silk business. He 
therefore moved that the morning session be occu- 
pied in listening to the contents of these letters, 
and in hearing i^e experiences of gentlemen pres- 
ent. The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Barbour then proceeded to read the letters, 
and, wiih one exception, they gave favorable re- 
sults, and the writers expressed strong confidence 
in the success of tbe silk enterprise. It was then 

Votedf That gentlemen be called upon to state 
their exp«rience in the silk business. 

Dr. Barbwell of Wbately was first called 
upon. His operations the past season had bei^a 
very unsuccessful. His worms were diseased. Out 
of 400,000, not enough wound to produce two 
hands full of cocoons. He has lost money by the 
business for the last three years. He has fed 18 
]fears, and on former years had found the business 
profitable ; otherwise he should almost be disposed 
to abandon the business in despair. The cause of 
his iU success; is not known to him. A gentle- 
man at Turner's Falls, Mr. Barton, commerxed 
with the same eggs that he did, and had fine suc- 
cess. Mr. B. in 1841, from 3 os. of eggs pre- 
duced 23 lbs. of silk. His success was better 
this ysar. He obtained 30 lbs. of silk from two 
crops of worms. His cocoons were of the Peanut 
variety. He fed in a small room, 16 by 20, and 
used artificial heat, keeping the temperature at 7b 
and 80 deg. Dr. Bardwell is satii^ed that lime 
injures cocoons. , His late crops of worms have 
done as well as those fed early. He feeds with 
the white and hardier kinds of mulberry first, 
though he is not particular. 

Mr. Seth S. Arnold of Westminster, Vt. was 
next called for. ^is location is favorable. Sail 
sasdy, silicious. Has four acres of multicaulis 
trees, mostly young— some having stood out over 
winter. Has a cocoonery, well ventilated. Has 
fed too seasons. Last year his first crop was 
pretty good, but the second was a failure. He 
became discouraged, and thought the business 
would be unprofiuble. He then made inquiries at 
tl^e best sources of information, and the resvlt of 
his inquiries was, a determination to go oo. He 
obtained a female well acquainted widi the busi- 
ness, to superintend his feeding. Commenced 
hatching, the present year, about the 11th of July. 
The first crop of worms yielded 175 Ibs.*^ of co- 
coons. The last crop had been equally successfiil, 
and would probably yield as much more. Fed 
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tha >«uog worms on tender Ioavm, and as they 
grew older with harder leaves. The weather was 
unusually cold and damp. Used some artificial 
heat. Disapproves of the use of lime. 

Mr. A. visited other feeders. Mr. Jeniion of 
y t. fed a g*od many worms. Uses the white mnl- 
l>erry. His second crop this year was an entire 
failure. His trees, before the completion of the 
last feeding, mildewed and turned bUick. 

Mr. Samuxl WHiTMARaH then apppeared be> 
fore the Convention. He made up his mind, long 
since, that it was out of the question to feed two 
■crops the same year. He could feed but one 
•crop, and commenced about the tenth of June. 
Leaves late in the seaden are not good. Woold 
•use ne «rtificial heat, but would keep windows 
••pen in . all weathers. He is satisfied that cold 
and damp weather does not injure the worms if 
they are prepared, for it by free and uninterrupted 
ventilation, night and day. In corroboration of 
the statement that ezposTire to wet is not dele- 
tetious to the worms, he observed, that, at Jamai- 
ca, he bad a quantity of worms, vthich, during a 
rain storm, were washed down a long decliviiy. 
As a matter of experiment, he gathered them up, 
and those proved to bs some of the finest and 
most healtiiy worms he had. Mr. A. W. Thayer 
related a similar fact. Some worms got thrown 
out the window, and they laid on the grisund 
ihrough a cold storm of five days. They were 
then observed to be lively and to appear healthy. 
They wero talcen up, were fine, healthy worms, 
and produced excellent cocoonb*^ 

Blr. Whitmarsh feeds with branches. Chop- 
ping Iw^^es i« ft waste of foliage, and dangerous 
to the wdrms. Want of air is the great cause ef 
•disease among werma. Those worms tnost ex- 
posed to the air, are always the best and most, 
healthy. Worms should never be shut up. ' When 
confined they sicken and die. 

At about half past 13, the Convention adjourned 
t meet again at half past 1, P. M. 

. Afterkooiv. 

The Convention assembled agreeably to ad- 
jemmment. The Business Committee made a re- 
port, embodying a series of resolutions S^n the 
consideration of the Convention, and the report 
was accepted. The resolutions were then taken 
up in their order and unanimously adopted as 
follows : 

Resolffed, Thst, in the general progress of the silk 
business in this country, from year to year, the Con- 
rentien are happy in se^g ample grounds for auff* 
mented eoafidence in aU the great prmciples on which 
it is based. 

Resolved, That, in regard to all agricultural pro- 
duets, there is a broad .and well defined distinction 
to be observed between permaneni and transient 
causes q£ failare ; that the persMnent causes are 
climate andsoi^vid that wherever these are known 
to be favorable te any such product, we should never 
he discouraged by transient causes operating against 
success, knowing that tfiese causes operate in like 
manner in regvd to all such products. The late 
frosu of the present season, that nipped in the bud 
the food of oar favorite worms, nipped also, with an 
iBi^ardal hand, our vines and our com ; and the un- 
n«u^ weather of August and September, that injured 
some of our late crops of worms, injured in like 
inanner our late crops of grain, and hay, and fruit. 

Resolved, That, as American silk, in the ttate in 
fshidt thi worm lemvea it, has long been known to be 
^ first nstt qTvMti^, it i« adequate proof that the 



climate and sail of our country are eminently con- 
genial to its coltore, masmnch as these are the per»> 
manent causes that control the quality of all agricul- 
tural products. 

i^efo^t'^, That the silk cuhure demands, for ita 
successful prosecudon, essentially the same climate^ 
and the same kind of seasons, and the sane kind of 
upland soils, as are reqaired for Indian com ; aid, 
as this crop is suocessfnll^r cultivated in all the Statea 
apd Territories of the Union, there is nothing to for^ 
bid the co-extensive cultivation ef the silk crop. 

Resolvedi That, inasmuch as in America and Chi* 
na the mulberry tree is (bund in the native forests^ 
it is a manifest indication of Divine Providenoe» 
that this country, as well as China, was designed t(» 
bs a great silk-growing country. 

■ Evolved; That we are greatly gratified in behold- 
ing the manifestauons of a growing pubHc confidence 
in the essential merits of the silk business, and we 
are herein decidedly encouraged to go forward in 
the business ourselves, using at the same dme all 
appropriate means to enlighten the public mind, and 
confim the public 'coniidence still more faUy. Fwr 
this purpose we will freely communicate to indi- 
viduals, and to the conductors ef the newspaper 
press, the results ef our own experience, and such 
other iaformation as may bvin our power, exercising 
ail due care to keep within the limits of rigid truth*. 
^ Resohed, That we rejoice ia the liberal pretee> 
lion given to the silk business in the new Tariff en- 
acted by the Congress recently closed ; and in the 
fact that this section of the bill excited no opposition 
from ^ any quarter of the country, we have a pledge 
that the policv now established will remain undis- 
turbed ; and tnat amendments will be readily secur- 
ed, should experience prove them necessary. And. 
further, inasmuch as ,our Congress has never Im- 
posed discriminating duties, except in favor of such 
products as may be broaght forth from our own 
fields and work-shops, tliis act is only the expressed 
opinion of the intelligent body that passed it, that 
our country can as well make its own silks, as ita. 
cottons and woolens, its hats and its shoes, its naila 
and its axes. 

Resolved, That, isasmuch as we at present do not, 
and for some years cannot^ furnish oar silk manu- 
facturers from our own fields with an adequate sup- 
ply of the raw material, a hes'^ duty on raw siOc 
would operate aaainst the manufacturer, and so in- 
jure the ffeneralbaBiness ; therefore, the silk-grower 
must look chiefly to his own State Legislature fer 
that measure of legislative aid and encouragemeat 
which, in die infancy of his business, he so much 
needs; and which great considerations of pubUl^ ' 
policy, so clearly demand that he should receive. ' 
Hence*— 

Resohed, That the. Legislatures of the several 
States of New-England, that have hitherto delayed 
to pass laws granting a bounty on coceens and reeled 
sila, be respectfully, yet earnestly, petidoned te e^- 
act such laws at their next session } and that thoso 
Legislatures that have passed such laws, but which 
laws are near expiring by their own limitation, be, in 
like manner, petitioned to extend them; and that 
the friends of the silk cause in the several States 
be requested to see that memorials on the subjeet 
be duly prepared, and circulated, and presented. - 

Resolved, That our manufactures and other busx^» 
ness men have now every reasonable eneoarage* 
ment to invest, in a wise and careful manner, their 
funds in this new form of domestic labor— growing 
and manufacturing silk. 

Resohed, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to the conductors of the public press for 
the essential aid they have renderea the suk cause 
in collecting and diffusing information on the subjecr^ 
and that their further co-eperatk>a will be highly ap- 
preciated. 

Resohed, That this ceaventien rMelve itielf iat» 
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aa tanxial New-England Bilk CooTentioii, choetine a 
•Traasxtrer to take charge, of such funds as maiy be 
omtiilbuted to pramote tne okjects of the Convention, | 
and a Committee to call the next meeting at sach ' 
tiAe and place as they judge best. | 

Rdifihid, That the doings of this convention, to- 1 
lather with the numerous letters addressed to it, be 
put into Uie hands (^ a publishing committee, for 
publication in pamphl^ form, as our Report, as they 
aiay juijge best; and tbatthe^ draw upon the Treas- 
4iiier to meet the expenses of the saine. 

Resolvedt That a copy of the Report be a^nt to 
«ach eorrespondent of the convention, and to each 
editor of th^ newspaper press in New-England, 
with the request that he wul give its contents to Ma 
ceaders at such times and in such portions as he may 
Judge conducive to the interests of the silk cause; 
4ad ^e remAining copies, be distributed' among the 
«nbscrU>ers to the funds of the convention in propor- 
tion to the amount severally subscribed. 

The resolutions were discussed by Mr. Barbour 
of ©xfoid^ Mr. AmoM of Vt. and Mr. Pitkin of 
Connecticut. 

The Convention then proceeded to the choice of 
Treasurer, and Dr. Daniel Stebbins of Northamp- 
ton waa unsaimously chosen. 

A aubBcri](>iion was opened to raise funds to de- 
fray expenses incvrred by the Convention for the 
general interests of the silk cause. 

A few more letters were read, which were re- 
ceived by the afternoon's mail. 

The Convention proceeded to the choice of the 
General Standing Committee contemplated in the 
12th resolution, to be composed of one from each 
<g£ the New-England States, i^ud the following 
gjentlemen were selected : 

Meusachusetts — I. R. Barbour of Oxford ; Fer- 
fwm^— >Dr. Artemas Robbins of Bellows Falls ; 
N€w-Hampshire'- > Dexter of Claremont ; 
JIfoine— Luther Severance of Augusta; Rkode-Isl- 
a»^— David Benedict of Pawtucket; Connecticut-^ 
Horace Pitkin of Manchester, 

I. R. Barbour .was appoi4ted the Publishing 
Cemmittee, oontemplated in the 13th resolution. 

Th&following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee to attend to the subject of Memorialising 
Legislatures, in complianee with the recommenda- 
tlona of the 9th resolution : 

Vermont— llr. ' Jord of Woodstock; New- 

Hampshire — Mr. <■ — Dexter of Claremont ; 

jMatne— Luther Severance; Massachusetts— -1. R. 
Barbour; Rhode Island — David Benedict ; Connec- 
ticut— Hortice Pitkin of Manchester. 

, Votedf That aach of the gentlemen on the last 

Committee be authorized to associate two other 

-gentletten with Mm, to aid him in accomplishing 

the object for which the Committee was appointed. 

The Convention was then dissolved. 

A better state of things^ says the Baltimore 
American, has succeeded to the previous depres- 
sion in almost every department of business. It 
is now considered that a firm basis is established 
. upon which opeiatioiis ma.y be conducted with as- 
surance as to results. The general feeling in the 
community is m\n« cheerful and lively than it has 
Appeared to be any time within the last few years. 
And a correspondent of the United States Gazette, 
writing from the saJne place, says : — Business 
seems to be on the revive— confidence is again 
taking the place of suspicion and distress. . Our 
merchants are up and doing. The wharves begin 
to present a lively appearance. 



MoEX Effects of the TARiFF.--We lears 
from, the Pittsburg Sua that the rolling niilla in 
that neighborhood show considerable actiTity just 
now. The ** aote of prepaiatiea " for coRimendog 
business again, is heard on all hands. The men 
who, a few weeks ago, wore desponding looks, 
and feared that they should be for a long while 
kept out of employ, now wear' dieerful coiiate> 
nances, and rejoice in the return of prosperity. 
The coal business there has revived too. Under 
th6 duty laid by the new Tariff, the coal dealers 
will not have to coapete in N,ew-Orleaiis with 
English coal. The coal interest has loi^ boen de- 
pressed—* it is hoped that it wiU now revive. The 
Philadelphia Courier thus estimates the Iran trade 
of Fehnsylvania. 

^* The slumbering fires of the fumacea are now 
reviving, and tt-e business is Te<^iving a new im- 
piulse in ev^ quarter. We find upon a little in* 
cjuiry, that the manufacture <^ iron even exceeds 
our estimate, as will be found by the followiag 
carefully prepared statement. We have asoer- 
taineidy that out of the 1060 townships ia the State, 
returns in relation to the Mamifactnre of Iron, 
have been received from only 669. In these there 
are 104 vr and cupola furnaces, 30 rolling mills,. 
d'i steam engine factories, 19 nail factories, 17 
scydie and sickle factories, 64 axe and e<ige toel 
factories, 3 cutlery factories, 9 fttctoriesfor shovels, 
spades, and forks, 85 gun ftieiories, 48S carriage, 
and waggon factories, 185 plough factcnries, sheet 
iron factories, &c. In these mills and factories, 
and those ia the towtiships. from which no returns 
have been received, it is estimated that the iron 
produced, and the additional value given to it by 
mechani<»l labor, amounts annually to ttm^iUf'iwo 
millions of dollars I This business alsd gives 
employment to 20,000 workmen, so that^ with 
their families, depending on the iron business, 
there are in Pennsylvania, not less than 120,600 
persons. 
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Smut in/VVhsat.^— ' An old fashioned farmer of 
some experience, far advjanced in years,* and who 
d(ites from Rolburg, in Scotland, in a letter to the 
' Cultivator,* says, ' it should be borne in mind 
that ^mut is a very infectious disease ; and wheat 
seed, even ailer it is pickled, should not be spread 
out to dry upon a floor, upon which smutted wheat 
ha4 previously been threshed. Neither should it 
be put into smut-tainted sacks, for the purpose of 
carrving to the fieldt ' . . 

He says he has ' several times tried the cxperi* 
ment of inoculating seed wheat with smut, after 
the seed has been pickled, limed, and dried for 
sowjLng, by takiag a sample of it in his han^, and 
nibbing it with the powder of smutbalk, then 
sowing it apart from the other. The result was, 
in every instance, smut in the produce of the ia- 
oculated samples, and none in the produce of the 
bulk fi-om which they were taken. Smut is also 
someUmes taken to the field in unfcrroented duagr 
made from the straw of smutted wheat, of t£» 
former year's growth. [Faraners' Cabinet 

The Portland Advertiser says that orders have 
just been received hf journeymen shoemakers ia 
that vicfaity, who were thrown out of employ by 
the reduction of duties in the late tariff, to return to 
Massachusetts, where they had formerly been em- 
ployed, to engage in their former, business. 
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THE fiELiTlONS OFJVEALTH INO LABOR. 

Annual Address before the American Insti- 
tute, delivered Thursday evening, 
October 20, 1842. 

By H. O. O. Co lby, o f MasBachasetts. 
Jfr. President tmd Gentlemen ^f the American Institute : 

In the renowned JPeniiisula which Lord Byron so 
justly and beanti fully apostrophised, as the * land 
of lost gods, and God-]ike men/' on the banks of 
•the Alpheas, and in view of the sea, at the return 
of every iifty-second month, a festival was cele- 
bn.ted, to the influence of which/ all philosophers 
and historians have a^^reed in ascribing the com- 
mencement and rapid progrei^s of Greece in civili- 
zation and refinement. It is certain that theOlym- 
pic games reached far back into the dubious light 
of her early history, where fact and fancy hold a 
<li9puted empire, that they continued for mere than 
a thousand years, and at last threw a sad and 
broken splendor over the twilight «f her waning 
glories. They were adapted to tlie character and 
pursuits ox an early and imperfectly civilized age 
in all their iorms of observance ; and the undying 
attachment which the people entertained for them, 
tells us how deeply the love of such festivities is 
implanted In the nature of man. The Institution 
whose anniversary you have assembled here to 
«ommismorace, is founded indeed upon the same 
<mchanged human nature; but it tells, in its. mode 
of observance, the whole story of the wondrous 
changes and impcovemen:s that Time has effected 
ia the condition, th^ tastes, and the pursuits of 
mankinds And if die celebration of games at 
Olympia, at Ifng intervals, excited such an influ- 
ential control upon the character and fortunes of a 
single ancient State, what results may we not es^- 
pect from an Institution, assembling yearly, in the 
€omraercial capital of many mighty States ; which 
draws together its citizens from its outmost bord- 
ers; not to display their fleetness of foot or strength 
of limb, or to behold their display by otheis^but 
to witness the varied results of industry, from the 
workshop and the field— the improvements which 
the year has effected in the mechanic arts — to 
4l.wake an energetic spirit of emulation, to speed 
the progress, of their country in prosperity, and 
win an honorable fame by effecting some substan- 
tial and lastiBg good for their race. Nothing can 
adequately supply the advantages of free personal 
intercourse in promoting fraternal sentiments, nor 
the exhibition of models and products, and oral 
explanation: in> the mechanic arts and in agricul- 
t«re — in difiasing useful information or stimulating 
industry. The benefits of such festive assemblies 
have not perished with the statues and altars of 
Olympia, and to you, therefore, O ! people of £lis, 
who founded this Institution, and to whose guar- 
dianship the preparations foi its annual observance 
are committed, may the people of this country be 
ever ready to pay the debt of gratitude they owe 
you. May your territory be sacred te the arts ef 
Peace, and your people long enjoy the rewards of 
their pubjic spirit and gener^tus hospitality. 

On an occasion of such general Interest and ex- 
^ctation, an older and abler man than myself might 
well distrust his ability to do it justice. And when 
(.remember that my predecessors in this office have 
iieen the most distinguished men of our countrv.and 
that the speaker is regarded as of more importance 
diaa the speech, I fear that I must ask your utmost 



indulgence. They have not only set up a high standi 
ard of eloquence, which few can reach and none can 
hope to pass, but they have selected and exhausted 
the most pertinent and interesting topics of dis- 
course, and left to those who follow them the al- 
ternative of treading, passibus aquis, in their 
footsteps, or entering upon some les« inviting 
field of inquiry. To what subject, then, shall I in- 
vite your attention for the hour that we are to pas* 
together? I stand in the midst of a city distin- 
guished for its accumulated VVKALTdr-which meets 
the eye in every direction and in every formi — ^ia 
its streets and the palaces that adorn themr-in the 
princely mansions ^at look dowii from every bight 
or lift their turrets in every grove— in warehouses 
bursting with merchandize, and in a forest of masts 
that throng your shores. And I have seen, too, tho' 
products of human LAB0R,in endless variety^from 
every section of the Unionr~fcom the machine that 
unwinds the delicate thread of the silk-worm^o the 
gigantic enginei^ that tosses the planked and iron- 
spiked ship like a plaything in the air — ^and beforo 
me see the representatives of each class coming up 
with religious solemnities,and with music and song, 
to celebrate the Fifteenth Anniversary of their Union* 
I invite you to consider, then. Wealth and Labor, 
and the relations between theni. 

And this subject, at all tinies one of grave and 
commanding imp6rtance, is specially so at this 
time and in this country, where errors the most 
pernicious in relation to it very extensively pre- 
vail. Many of our people have derived their ideaa^ 
of the wealthy and the laboring classes, not firom a 
fair and enlarged view of their condition in this 
country, but from what they have read and heard 
of them in the old. world and in other times. The^ 
study of history, to which we are much addicted,, 
is calculated to engender false ideas and strong 
prejudices upon this subject— «nd they are not a 
little strengthened by all the novels, which have 
so far taken a historical turn, that they profess to 
give a faithful delineation of men and manners. 
There is a passionate foodsexs also Cor books oi, 
travels, and probably they have done much to 
deepen and refresh these false opinions ; and, in 
short, many gpod men among us have formed their 
principles of conduct in reference to the facts whicl^ 
they have thus learned. 

And yet the difierence between the condition 
and relation of the two classes here and in the. 
old world, is as wide as the ocean that separates 
us ; but marked and palpable as it is, it is very 
generally disregarded. Public attention has, iu'- 
deed, been strongly directed of late to the wage» 
of labor in this and in other countries ; and the 
vastly superior condition of the American laborer 
has been clearly demonstrated ; but the causes and 
tlie consequences of this difference, and the du- 
ties resulting froni it, were secondary objects, and 
weie therefore but slightly considered* In order 
that we may understand their true condition here, 
and thus correct our prejudices^ if need be, and 
adopt correct principles of thought and action, let 
us briefly inquire into the condition of the two 
classes in sonie of the European communitie*.--- 
Let us examine things abroad, that we may obtain 
a clearer view of things at home. 

It is obvious to remark, in the outset, that in, 
almost every country aji^ in every age, though 
there were diversities of operations, there was 
the sanie spirit— the story of the rich and the poor 
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lias always been, like tiie breams of Pharaoh, dif- 
ferent in form, but in result the same. It is a 
«U)Ty written on every page of human histoiy, in 
fire and bloed, with unvarying distinctness and 
teoumfulness. On the oile side there have beea 
Oppression, profligacy and crime-^n the other 
submission, vassalage and want: on the one side 
privileges— on the other exclasion from all privi- 
leges : on the one side a long catalogue of rights 
^— on the other a long catalogue of wrongs. And 
this is a strict history of half the ancient and mod- 
cm states of the old world. 

In Republican Rome the people were divided 
lirom fte first into two classes— the Patricians and 
Plebeians — and it was not till Marius rose, with 
bis matchless daring and intrepid courage to vin- 
dicate the rights of the people, that a consul could 
be chosen without the ranks of the aristocracy. — 
But as long as their government endured, through- 
out its vast exl;ent, it was one of iron rigor to- 
ward the laboring classes. Nor was it peculiar 
to the Roman Empire. In Indostan. for ages 
i>ast and down to the present hour, the system 
4ias existed and still exists in its worst conceiva- 
ble form. And it is one of the mysteries of our 
nature, that a system so fraught with injustice and 
mischief could ever have been established among 
mankind — that a mere institution of man's device 
should be able to counteract the impulses of na- 
ture and bring the ardent longings, the vehement 
aspirations of man into such circumscription and 
tonfine, ^'that it would, be intolerable even to a 
mill-horse.'* < 

The downfall and dismemberment of the Ro- 
man Empire were followed by the establishment of 
other forms of government, under the names, but 
marked by the continuance of the same unnatural 
distinction between the rich and the poor. The 
feudal system — ^a complex and iron system of ex- 
action and vassalage— was established every where, 
by fire and sword, and became so ' strongly fast- 
ened upon every people, where it prevailaJ, that 
3t has continued up to this time to shape and gov- 
ern their customs, their laws and their institutions. 
The sole aim and end of the system was to estab- 
fish a privileged order, among whom rich and 
magnificent domains were partitioned, and the in- 
ferior glasses bt^ame their hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

In no countiy in Europe were the effects of this 
system more manifest and disastrous than in 
France. The distinction between patrician and 
plebeian, between noble and base-bom, was early 
jestablished, and unhappily, this privilege de- 
scended to all the children, instead of being con- 
Bned, as in England, to the eldest son. The con- 
sequence was a numerous nobility, a complete 
separation of the higher and .lower orders, and tlie 
establishment of a wall of partition, which neither 
talent, energy nor success was able to pass. The 
greater portion of the land of the kingdom was in 
their hands ; and instead of wondering, as we do, 
at the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
and the atrocities which piarked its progress, it is 
tather to be marveled at that it was so long de- 
layed. It was nothing more than human nature 
asserting its long-lost rigbu — tortured humanity 
taking its range-rtho upheaving, from its lowest 
depths, of that mighty uncounted mass of men, 
whose hearts had been ulcerated by ages of op- 
pression. Amidst blazing chateaux, France rung I 



with the terrible gathering cry, " War td the pal- 
ace and peace to the cottage"— a cry which wilt 
sooner or later be sounded in every nation a^ 
kingdom where such an aristocracy can be found. 
The nobles of France received a solemn warning 
and fearful foretaste of the calamities that awaited 
them in the war of the Jacquerie. Far be it from 
me to excuse or palliate the excesses of the French 
Revolution — but that terrible tragedy was acted ia 
I vain in the sight of Heaven, if men will cot lean 
the lessons which it teache»— that it was nothing 
but man broke loose from oppression, coming forth 
from den, cavern and hovel, the memory of a tho> 
sand wrongs gathering around his heart, and as 
the oppressor fell beneath his stroke, lifting up the 
exulting shout of long-baffled, long-delayed, btJt 
never-dying revenge. 

In Russia there are but two classes— the noble 
and the serf who is bought and sotd with the 
land. And in Poland the bondition of the pea- 
santry is still worse. A traveler remarks that he 
never saw a wheaten loaf in any part of North 
Germany. In Austria the nobles are proprietors 
of the soil, and the peasants are compellable to 
work every day for their masters except Sundays. 
In Hungary the nobles own the lard and do no 
work, and pay no taxes : the laboring classes sre 
compelled to repair all tbe bridges acd highways, 
and to pay one-tenth of the products of their la- 
bor to the church, and one-sixth to the landlord. 
There are still reckoned, at the present day, one 
hundred and fifty thousand nobles in the ancieat 
provinces of Podolia and Volhynia. and almost 
the entire territory of those countries is concen- 
trated in the hands of 'no more than fifty families. 
This single fact is quite sufiicient to tell us all we 
desire to know respecting the condition of the in- 
ferior classes. 

Prussia has long been regarded as the model 
State in Europe, and her powerful and prosperous 
condition is owing chiefly to the' wise and juaicious 
changes which have taken place in the laws re- 
specting the working classes. Previous to the year 
1806;^ the condition of the peasantry was that of 
villeinage, with few exceptions. 

They were attached to the property af their 
lords— obliged to give him their service without 
compensation, and incapable of holding property. 
They could not change their place ef residence, 
their children could not enter into other pursuits, 
nor their daughters marry without the consent of 
their superior. And none but a noble could pur- 
chase the estate of a noble. In addition to all 
this, the land of the nobles was exempt fra*n tax- 
ation. 

If this policy had been^ continued to this day, 
Prussia would not have attained her present pros- 
perity, power and eminence. It was prostrated, 
not as in most other States, by the revolt of the 
people and a bloody revolution, but by the wise 
and , judicious reform ef one of the boldest, ablest, 
soundest and most sagacious statesmen that ever sat 
in a European Cabinet,(Stein. ) By the lawn of 180$ 
and 1807, which he proposed, Uie sale and par- 
chase of land was thrown open to all aiilie.. the re- 
lation of villeinage was abolished forever, and the 
nobles were compelled to contribute like all other 
citizens to the public burthens in proportion to their 
means. Not content with the mere removal of re* 
strictions, the Government endeavored to stimulate 
industry and assure amtition, by prizes, and public 
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exhibitions erf manufactures of all kincJii, which 
have produced the most striking and bepefieial ef- 
fects. Would to God that the Metternicbes t>f 
Europe had the courage and the foresight of Stein 
and Hardenberg .' or that anything could induce 
them to follow their illustrious example. Opposed 
to every species of Reform, progress and improve- 
ment, by their resistless influence " all things con- 
tinue as they were." They are the potent naagi- 
cians of a darker age, whose spells arrested every 
i iving thing, and fixed it in marble stillness. The 
latter have came into the world, and pronouncing 
one magic word, a million of gigantic statues 
ha^'e sprung into life and activity, and thus a na- 
tion has been born in a day. , 

Allow me to close this series of illustrations by 
« reference to that country, with which our ac- 
<iuaintance is mostiBtimate, and whose institutions 
we best understand — our Father-land. Of all 
lands, it presents the most striking spectacle of 
the unequal distribution of property. This iae- 
quality Owes its origin to the feudal system, but its 
perpetuation and continuance to her present legis- 
lation and policy. The extremes of wealth and 
poverty are to be found in England in the most ap- 
palling contrast. We see, on the one hand, an 
hereditary nobility — the law of primogeniture, 
by which the eldest son succeeds to the titles and 
estates of his ancestors— the law of entail, by 
means of which vast estates are locked up and 
perpetuated in the hands of a single individual 
from generation to generation, and from age to 
age. Only one-sixth of the population of England 
are proprietors of the soil, and to the rights and 
interests of these proprietors every thing bends 
and gives way, as we may see in their corn laws; 
or to state the fact more accurately and in the 
words of Alison, the whole proprietors, who live 
on the fruits of the soil in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, at this moment, probably do not amount to 
300,000, while above three million heads of fami- 
lies, and fifteen millions of persons, dependent on 
their labor, subsist on the icages they receive. — 
Another writer remarics that, *' in the road which 
the English laborermu^^ travel, the Poor-Houteis 
the last stage on his way to the grave." To thisl 
add the startling fact that the annual income of 
some noblemen amounts to at least $300,000.-^ 
This terrible system is sustained by the potent au- 
thority of law, by a close confederacy of those 
who are alone benefitted by its preservation, and 
by the whole influence of a strong government. — 
Should we feel a single emotion of surprise there- 
fore, when we hear of riots, mobs,^ burnings, tur 
mults, disrirbances in this rich and fertile island ? 
The few cannot be thus exalted and privileged and 
protected, but at the expense of the many, and it 
is not to be wondered at that they should, in mere 
desperation, display their disquietude in acts of 
violence. As one illustration of the rigid tenacity 
with which they cling to the most odious laws, if 
they have the charm of antiquity, it may be- men- 
tioned, that it was long the law of England, that 
the land of a peirson dying could not be taken from 
his heir to pay his simple contract debts, and that 
the persevering efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly to 
alter the law on this subject, were defeated again 
and again in the House of Lords. And the mea- 
sure was carried at last only by an adroit legisla- 
tive rust de guerre ; by a bill subjectinj^ the J 
lands of tradetmen to be thus taken, wtoicb passed i 



without objection, and it was afterwards extended 
to other persons. 

Such is a brief sketch of the condition of the two 
great classes into which society is divided, in some 
of the principal countries of the Old World. It re- 
quires but a slight knowledge of human nature to 
assure us that there neither is nor can be any genv- 
ine sympathy between them. And vvhen I assert 
that ** the former history of the world |i8 chiefly 
occupied with the struggles of Freedom against 
Bondage, the efibrts of Laborious Industry, to. 
emancipate itself from the yoke of Aristocratic 
Power," I employ anly the language of a mpst en- 
lightened and philosophic historian of the present 
day, Alison. What are the gliueting pages of 
Livy, for the most part, but vivid records of bitter 
feuds between the Patricians and. Plebeians — of 
tumults, insurrections, secessions, so riolent that 
they were only appeased, at times, by tlie fact that 
the enemy were assaulting their gates ? 

Every country in Europe has been witness to fre- 
quent popular outbreaks, because of intolerable op- 
pressions. France saw what desperate men would, 
do in the war of the Jacquerie— and she felt, at a 
later day, that mighty wrongs were revenged by 
mighty crimes. In England, the much-ridiculed 
insurrection of Wat Tyler— in Germany, the war 
of the Peasantry under the gallant Philip Van 
Artavelde — in Spain, that of the Communeros, wore 
only the legitimate results of an unnatural policy. 
Wherever such monstrous inequalities are created 
and fostered by law, there must in the nature of 
things be a deep-seated, irreconcilable hostility be- 
tween the privileged and the unprivileged classes.' 
tt maybe smothered,for a time,like volcanic fireft— 
it may be kept down by the tremendous machinery 
of courts "and jails, by a rraies of police officers and 
regiments of horse-guards, but the feeling existir 
and will iipeak out with startling distinctness when- 
ever and wherever it finds opportunity. Imagine 
to yourselves an obscure citizen, who casts a stolen 
glance upon his starving wife and children, as he 
goes abroad to seek icork — " the most pitiable spec- 
tacle under the sun" — ^meetingtbe coroneted chariot 
of some hereditaiy Noble, and his train attendant-— 
distinguished for nothing but his wealth, his extrava- 
gance and his vices. He is gaunt with famine-^ 
his sinews are hardened by toil and exposure— hie 
heart is seared by suiTering-^he feels that he ir 
doomed to a whole eternity of bondage, and he 
mutters to himself, ** His wealth and my poverty 
are the results, uf unjust laws." He is a ripe and 
ready instrument for revolution and. mischief. And 
ten thousand such men are in the heart of every 
European kingdom,— and their ceaseless agitatiene 
are the unquiet heavings of the ocean— the cry of 
their cldldren, the wail of the sea-bird— that fore- 
tel the coming storm. 

It has given me no pleasure thus to speak of the 
condition and institutions of the Old World. Nor 
has it been done in a spirit of ostentatious pride^te 
which, it is said, we Americans are prone, but for 
the purpose of better understanding our own, by 
making a just comparison between them. But, 
as a philanthropist, it gives me no pain to foresee 
or foretell the mighty changes that await theie 
ancient States — in the upward prayers of these 
enthmlled millions. The overthrow of all theee 
cruel and unnatural systems is among the things 
that we predestinated, and eveiy year is bringing 
nearer the term of its accomplishment. Banrier 
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after barrier is givi»g way» aod those massive 
casdes within which ancient Privilege has en- 
trenched itself, will yield at last to never-ceasing 
assault, like the doors of Reginald Front de Boeuf 
to the ponderous battle-axe of the nnknown knight. 

We turn, with joy, from this sad and dreary pic- 
ture ef human degradation and saffering,to a country 
in which there is netting antiquatftd,eKcept the trees 
of the primeval forest; aiid,in the first place, to the 
actual situation of the wealthy classes of society in 
this countiy. 

In most cases, colonists have carried with them 
the laws, the institutions, the usages, f^nd the re- 
ligion as weUthe language of the parent state ;-^ 
but our ancestors appear to have acted from first 
to last by the role of contraries. It is^scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a stronger contrast than, we pre- 
sent in our form of government, and in all eurlaws 
and feelings, in regard to wealth, to our father land. 
It is a '' counterfeit preneBtment of two brothers.'* 
The earliest efTorts of Mr. Jefiersoa in Virginia, Ij a trading sloop to the West Indies, purcbasiog far 



without any other contrivance than such laws as I 
have statod, and that great leveler, wlio comes 
sooner or later to all men, and places all on a per> 
feet equality. 

There are instances, it is true, in this countiy^ 
of enormous individual wealth— -frequent instances 
of iadepeodeat individual fortunes. But who are 
they that possess them, and whence did tbey de- 
rive them? From some old ancestors, who won 
broad lands and proud titles in the field of battle 
—or in the Sejiate— at the barker the couating- 
house ? If you look for such inherited fortuoes 
as these, you will discover that they were long 
since dismembered — that with every revolution of 
the seasons they are diminishing— and in vezy few 
instances can one of their descendants call tbe 
roof-tree of his father^s house his own. No!-> 
These are the fruits of individual industrj, ski]] 
or enterprise. And you can seldom trace their 
history farther back than to find them comnaodii)^ 



were directed to the abolition of entails and the 
law of primogeWture, and there is not now, I be- 
lieve, a solitary State in the Union, in which they 
are permitted to «xi8t. A writer on real proper- 
ty, who has collated the laws of all the Sutes, re- 
marks, *' that it is the general, if not tbe universal 
policy of the law, to mhke the whole of a man's 
property liable for the payment of all his debts, 
both during his life and after his death." They 
are as uniform, too, in prohibiting tbe perpetuation 
«f propeity in families by any other form or instru- 
ment. The general rule is that all restraints upon 
the alieiiation of property, that exceed the Mfe of a 
person living and twenty-one years after, are ut- 
terly void. After death, < the property which a man 
leaves is first appropriated to the payment of his 
debts and then distributed equally among bis heirs. 
The unrighteous preference of males over females, 
in the distribution of our estate, which prevails 
elsewhere, has shared with us the fate of oth- 
er relics of barbarism. The privilege of mak- 
ing wills and disposing of one's estate as be 
pleases, with some restrictions, still remains, and 
may it ever remain ; but such is the influence of 
public opinion, and so universal the diffusion of 
correct principles and feelings on this subject, that 
the instances are rare in which it has been attempt- 
ed to make a grossly unequal distribudon. Here 
there is no hereditary nobility— no transmi^ion of 
titles— no ackaowledged distinction of classses. 

These laws and customs have been in existence 
among us for more than a hundred years, and 
have exertfed their legitimate influence upon the 
people. And what have been their elfiscu? The 
result, is, that though there have been estates in 
the hands of a sinigle family that would make a 
doeen Grerman kingdoms, they have nearly all dis- 
appeared. Under such lawsas ours, it is almost 
i^npossible that a fortune can remain in the same 

' fiimily for three generations : It is impossible that 
it shall remain of the same magnitude. So noto- 
rious is the fact, that it has passed into a current 
proverb. So deep, pervading and certain is the 
effect of this system, that the most enthusiastic 
champion of perfect equality has been able, to de- 

^aire nothing beyond it, except the wild project of 
distributing all proper^, on the death of the owners, 
among the whole community. Our experience 
assoreB us, however, that the most princely for- 
toaes revert to the common stock quite fast enough j 



in small quantities on the frontier, or selling ex- 
cellent groceries at a first-rate stand for busiaes!. 
They are self-made men — the architects of their 
own fortunes; and I yield a thousand-fold more 
respect to such as they, than I can e^er feel fur 
one who owes his wealth and his standing in the 
world, to the mere accident of birtb ; and I feel 
too, when their names are uttered in the marts of 
commerce, and the country rings from side to side 
with the story of ^leir success, that theagh we 
have no titles liigher than that of Captain, which 
is given to the President — no others eKcept those 
that glitter upon tlie azure folds of our national 
flag, iat this is the country — not for tbe poor 
man — not for the rich man — but for Man. 

A very important and striking feature io our po- 
litical and social system, which is indeed the in- 
evitable result of our institutions and laws, is, 
that there is no aristocracy among us — ^not even 
an aristoeracy of wealth. Aa aristocracy caonot 
exist without peculiar and exclusive privileges 
and rights, recognised, sanctioned and upheld by 
law. There cannot be, in this country, even a 
confederacy or combination among tbe rich men to 
ctequire peculiar privileges. They have none to 
defend. There is no clanship, no esprit dK corps 
among them. They are not like the hereditary no- 
bles of Europe, whose names are enrolled in a 
heraldic college set apart from the rest qf maa- 
kind, designated by titles, marked by badges of 
honor, bound together by intermarriages, by a 
community of interests and of feeliags, a distinct 
order in the State ; nothing of all this, and they 
are as mutable besides as the motes that float m 
.the sumfner air. Death is ever busily at workia 
dismembering all overgrown fortunes. Misfor- 
tunes, too — ^and, alas ! they have rained thick and 
fast during the last twelve years — do their share 
in the ceaseless work of difiusion. The rich man 
of to-day is the poor man of to-morrow. -And 
while from these causes, multitudes are passing 
out, thousands are, in the land, passing into this 
charmed circle, from those who comTCenced life 
with no inheritance but poverty. If a line could 
be drawn between the two classes, at any givea 
moment, and then five years pass away, I doubt 
whether the smaller portion could be recognized 
as the same. Hundreds on hundreds would be 
found te have changed places. And to speak of a 
clan of men thus constituted as an aristocracy, i» 
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88 soand and sensible philosophy as to peint to 
the insects of sununer as emblems of eternity. 

The condition of the laboring classes in the 
United States, which we are next to consider, i» 
universally admitted to be better than in any other 
country in the world. They are already in that 
position which the laborers of other countries are 
struggling to attain. The rate of wages is incom- 
parably higher than in any other country^ the 
means of comfort, not to say wealth, more easily 
accessible. Owing to their vast numbers, and to 
the possession of all political rights, their influence 
in the Government is controlling and resistless, 
and all legislation is shaped in promotion of their 
interests rather than those of any other class. 
Without having examined the laws of all the 
States,, which would be &n Herculean task, I 
dare to affirm, that not a statute dan be found in 
force, in any one of the States, which establishes 
or recognises any inequality of right or privilege 
between them and other persons; or- if such a 
statute can be found^ it is their fiuilt that it m- 
maiBS upon the statujte-book a single year. They 
have but to speak the word and it is done— to com- 
mand, and it is repealed. Nay, the universal sen* 
timent among American statesmen is that the le- 
gislation and policy of the Government should be 
such as to lend aid and encouragement to the 
poorer classes, and leave die rich to take care .of 
themselves. They have accordingly been ex- 
tremely liberal in granting acu of incorporation, 
by which men of small means may combine and 
compete with the richest capitalisu in any branch 
of industry. By the late Bankrupt Law of the 
United States, in case of insolvency, the wages of 
the laborer, up to a certain amount, are preferred 
and are to be paid'— a wise and humane provision, 
which was borrowed from Massachusetts. With 
the laws c£ that State I profess to have some ac- 
quaintance, and in their general bearing and cha- 
racter I suppose them to be similar to those of 
other States. A ad I challenge any -man to put 
his finger upon a statute there, that gives to the 
man of a million one jot or tittle more of right or 
privilege than to the laborer that ploughs his field, 
or the needy knife-grinder that spins his wheel 
at his door. 

What magic words were those which have been 
for years upon the lips of statesmen, to which the 
People have responded, as deep calleth unto d«ep ? 
Not the Pretection of American Wealth, but the 
* Protection of American Industry.' And what 
are all the Societies and Institutes, that are estab- 
lished in almost every States and sustained at 
great expense^ but the voluntary efforts of the 
People, whe can afford it, to stimulate American 
Industry? This great and splendid Institution 
which I have the honor to address is itself a noble 
practi(»I illustration of American policy. Here 
are the ' merchant princes,' the capitalists, nay, 
i^e very * aristocrats ' of New- York, giving freely 
of their time, of their infiueace, of their wealth, 
not to obtain special privileges for themselves, 
but to stimulate and encourage art and industry, 
and te spread through the length and breadth of 
the Union, broad-cast, these improvements in ag- 
riculture and the arts, which skill, thus stimulated, 
has made. There is not a laboring man, in the 
most distant and sequestered no<Jc of this far- 
spreading country, who is not or may not be bene- 
fited by its patriotic efforts. ' ^ 



Yes, ye laborers, there is no land like yours. It 
is yours to possess, to enjoy. Here is a fair field 
for all to labor, in whatsoever vocation they ple^e, 
and the rewards of diligence are ample and se- 
cure. There is not an avenue to wealth or dis- 
tmction which is closed — not a post unattainable. 
When I see an American youth, of whatever con- 
dition, not repinmg at the accident of a humble 
origin, not wasting his bright hours in idle re- 
grets or envious murmurs, but fully awake to the 
felicities df his situation, girding up his loins te 
run the race set before him, I behold in him an 
image of that bold and manly spirit whom one of 
our poets has painted, bearing a banner in his 
hand, upon which was blazon^ that proud and 
aspiring motto of this Empire State— so truly de- 
scriptive of her past history, so prophetic of her 
future destiny : 

'< The shades of Night were falling fast, 
As thropub an Alpine Village passed 
A Toaih, who bore, 'mid sapw and ice, 
A banner with the strange device— 

*BxcELSioa!' 

** ' Bemrare the Pioe tree's withered branch ! 
, Beware tlie awfal aValanche I* 

This was the Peasant's last Good-night, 

A voice replied, far up the bights 

• *ExccLsioal "' 

If I have succeeded in presenting a correct view 
of the condition of WealUi.and Labor amongst us, 
it will not be a difficult task to point out their re- 
lations and duties. They follow inevitably as con- 
clusions from the admitted premises. 

In the first place there is not only no ground for 
any hostility or unkindaess ef feeling between the 
rich and "the laboring classes, but the strongest 
reason, on the contrary, fer mutual friendship and 
the most cordial unions It may well be questioned 
whether they should ever be spoken of as claueSf 
since the term presupposes a line of demarcation, 
which cannot here be drawn. Both are strivtng^ 
with the same eagerness for the same object— r 
some portion of Wealth— «ud both are- interested 
in the Protection of Property. Does any man be- 
lieve that by destroying the Rich^ or diminishing 
the secuiities of Property he can better his own 
condition or that of his children ? Instead of this 
discordant outcry which sometimes salutes our 
ear8,^"down with the Aristocracy"—" the Rich 
are leagued against the Poor,"— let us expend our 
sympathies upon the millions of other lands, who 
are groaning beneath the weight of an iron bond- 
age—our indignation upen Uioser who maintain it 
in its iron rigor. But let us rejoice that here we 
may all unite— and that the cause of Industry is 
the cause of the whole People. This ciy may do 
well enough ia the kraals of Ireland and in the 
depths of Hungary ; but it should have no place 
in the American vocabulary. 

The lact cannot be disguised, however, that 
a feeling of prejudice and hostility does exist be- 
tween the wealthy and the laboring classes, even 
in this cotmtry. It arises in part from the indul- 
gence of envy against the successful— from that 
sourness of spirit which is engendered by misfor^ 
tune, from not making the distinction between this 
and other countries, but it has been extended and 
aggravated chiefly by that worst pest of htiman so- 
ciety, the demagogue. Fully persuaded, in his 
own mind, of the truth of Hooker's celebrated re- 
mark that " he who goes about persuading men 
that they are not so well governed as they ought 
to be will never want adherents,"— he appeids, 
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with practiced skill, tu these inflammable pas* 
siooSf and becemes for a time the champion of 
popular ri^lits— the favorite of the multitude. He 
recounts the oppressions which the aristocrats 
have practiced upon the poor in erexy age, and 
easily persuades them that the rich men of this 
country, who rose to wealth bat yesterday, and 
whose children will return to labor at his death, are 
their legitimate successors, and have their priaci- 
pies and feelings. Inequality of fortune is pro- 
duced by ten thousand causes— over which man 
has no control ; it has always existed and always 
will exisit— until the laws of nature are changed : 
** The poor we have always with us:" And all 
that human Institutions can do for man is to give 
free play and ample encouragement to human ts*- 
DQSTRY, by protecting its acquisitions. 

If the people of this country, who have been 
deluded and often betrayed by the charming catch- 
word, would look lo the quarter whence it issues 
with their native keenness, they would estimate it 
at itar trae worth. Does it come from the hard- 
working, the industrious, the thrifty sons «f toil ? 
Never ! It ijsues from those patriotic spirits 
whose real grievanee consists in this ; that they 
cancot live without work quite so splendidly as 
those, who do work ; who declaim in bar-rooms 
upon equal rights when the only species of equality 
they desire is that the loafers shall share the 
wages of the laborers. Let thc^m put their hands 
and their heads to the same exacting labors— let 
them pursue the same career of tireless industry 
and rigid selfndeniaT, day after day, and year a{ter 
year, which they have whom they traduce and vil- 
ify, and if they then fail of success, and can point 
te any thing but inevitable misfortune as the cause 
ef their failure— let them sound the trumpet and 
armed men will spring up from the earth to aid 
them. I know that misfortune and disappoint- 
ment are the common lot of man— that the lan- 
guage of Burns may be addressed to every child 

of mortaliw : 

'*' For care and trouble set yonr thonght, 
E*en when year end *s attained ; 
And a' your pains may come to nought, 
Where every nerve is strained j " 

but I know too that our holy religion teaches us 
not to vilify and en^'y those who have escaped 
them — ^but to bear them with manly fortitude. If 
the condition of American laborers be such as 1 
have represented, and they are acting nevertheless 
upon the belief that there must be perpetual hos- 
tilities between the rich and themselves, they 
clearly fall within the category of what Sheridan 
declared to be the extreme of folly. One may run 
hia head against a wall, by accident, but this is 
the builcling a wall for the express purpose of 
running one's head against it. 

The people of this country will tolerate any hon- 
est use of riches. There is a deep feeling, with the 
many, that a man may do as he pleases with his 
ttwrUf and they rarely speak of extravagance and 
ostentation in any other termi, than those of com- 
miseration. But they will not tolei:ate, in for- 
eigner or native, the lordly patronising and conde- 
scending airs ef asserted superiority. They are 
fond of giving and receiving titles, but they will 
not endure haughty deportment. And this is the 
glaring fault in the manners of wealthy families. 
We have no aristocracy indeed, but we have a clan 
amongst us who ape the airs, and set up the pre- 
tensions of all the Howards, and who may be in 



fact as offensive and injurious as the haughtiest 
nobility that ever existed. I can conceive how an 
hereditary noble, who bears a name of historic re- 
nown, whose halls are hoary with ancestral glo- 
ries, who is ** native and to the manner bom," 
should inspire a feeling of loyalty and love amoag 
the tenantry of his estate, or even the inhabitants 
of a kingdom. And I can conceive as easily, how 
one,, who has mingled with his fellows in the dusty 
conflicts and remorseless rivalries of business, and 
risen to afHnence, should inspire, not disgust mare- 
ly, but deep, relentless hate, when he assumes rank 
and state, and tells his old associates, by his de- 
portment, that he belongs to a higher order of be- 
ings. It is a common remark, that thereis scarce- 
ly a family that can trace their lineage back for 
three generations, without running against a lap- 
stone, oran anvil, or a work-beneh. 

And let it not be imagined that this subject of 
manners is one of little importance, or the discus- 
sion of it unsuited to this most important occa- 
sion. A great political philosopher has remarked, 
that mannws are more important in a Republic 
than laws ; for they exert an hourly and ail-per- 
vading iafluence upon universal society. InjBUlt is 
more keenly resented than injury. The pride of 
nobility is more difficult to tolerate than all the ex- 
clusive advantages which they possess. ''Numer- 
ous and serious as the grievances of the French na- 
tion were," says the ablest of the royalist writers, 
" it was not they alene that occasioned the revolu- 
tion. Neither the taxes, noi the lettres de cachet, 
nor the other abuses of authority, nor the vexations 
of the prefects, nor the ruinous delays of justice, 
have irritated tiie nation ; it is }he prestige of no- 
bility which has excited all the feimont.^ Itcoc- 
verted a nadoa of gentlemen and cavaliers into a 
nation of assassins and her sunny fields into a vast 
aceldama. The insolence of the privileged orders 
gave -a character of ferocity to the prolonged acd 
fearful conflict which ensued, that has never been 
paralleled in the history of the world. And a far- 
sighted philosopher, seeing the spirit w*hich existed 
among the people, might, years before, have ur- 
lered a startling piediction, which sprang from the 
lips of Anthony : 

" Tbip spirit raging (or revenge, 

With Ate, by its side, ca:»e hot from hell, 
8kaU, in these confines, witii a monarch's voice, 
Cr}' havoc— and let;Siip the dogs of war." 

Much, very much, can be done to remedy thid 
unhap|)y state of things by the laboring classes 
also; and had I the action and utterance, words 
and worth, I would exhort ihem, for their own 
sakes, by the consideration ef the immense bene- 
fits they will reap by uniting their energies and 
their numbers to those of capitalists, which more 
than doubles their powers, to let nothing be want- 
ing on their part to harmony of thought and ac- 
tion. What might not be accomplished by a cor- 
dial union between them ia enterprises of greac 
pith and moment ? Those who profess to be their 
champions and friends are the assailants, and the 
rich are compelled to stand upon the defensive ; 
and they cannot fail to look with an esdl eye upon 
those who make them the objects of vindictive and 
incessant attack. Let them disdain the counsels 
of those false friends, until they can show some 
real grievance. Let. them scout this misplaced 
clamor about the poor and the rich; it belongs not 
to our country. They are too ready to take of- 
fence; prone to construe mere inadvertence "the 
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malaiiy, if not marking/' into premeditated insult. 
It is not wise to employ a microscope at our ta- 
bles, t9 examine eren the purest of elements ; it 
is more foolish still to employ a mental micro- 
scope in our social intercourse. If they exact 
•ourtesy from others, they must be ready to repay 
it in kind. The law of ^rue civility is a law of 
rttliprocity. If, instead of speeding so mudi 
time and energy in mutual quarrels, they would 
join heart and hand in all great and goo^ under- 
takings, the one contributing means, the other the 
skill and labor, they would accomplish more for 
themselves and their country in one y^ar than by 
fifty years of dissensiont And this result can be 
effected by the observance of that simple precept, 
which, as a reguliLtor of social intercourse, may 
well be denominated the golden rule : 

* Be to tbeir faalte s Utile blind, 
Be to tbeir virtues very kind.* 

We should not forget that there are those who 
grace and gladden our festivities by their presence 
—who do not mingle with us, indeed, in the walivs 
of business, but who exert a more potent influence 
upon, the ai&irs of men thab we are always will- 
ing to acknowledge-^whose empire is absolute 
over the world of fashion — whose appearance in 
the midst of dissensions is like the radiant bow 
that spans the storm. If their smiles do some- 
times kindle dissension, they oflener allay it ; >ind 
I would invoke their gentle influence in the work 
of reforming the national manners. If they would 
bestow more of their kind regards upon those ath- 
letic and manly forms that make our hill-stdes and 
valleys laugh and sing with the wealth of golden 
harvests, and less upon those whiskered and bediz- 
ened apes that infest the drawing-room, we should 
love them better, and our country would indeed re- 
gard them as' her jewels. 

There is one duty more, of the highest impor- 
tance, to which, in conclusion, I invite your atten- 
tion — the duty of holding in jast esteem all the 
occupations in which men are engaged. 

What honest vocation can be named that does 
not contribute, in a greater or less degree, to the 
enjoyment of man? It may be humble, indeed, 
but it goes to swell the mighty aggregate; it may 
be the rill that trickles from the mountain-side, but 
it diffuses fertility through the valley, and mingles 
its drops at last with the ocean. The true Ameri- 
can motto is and, must be — marked upon our fore- 
heads, written upon our doer-posts — channeled in 
the earth and wafted upon the waves— Industry- 
Labor IS HONORABLE, and idleness is dishonor- 
able, — and I care not, if it be labor, whether it be 
of the head or the hands. 

Away with the miseral^le jargon of the political 
economists, who write so complacently about the 
producing and non-producing classes. It has no 
foundation in nature or in experience. Whitney, 
whose cotton-gin doubled the value of every acre 
of land in the South, raised more cotton with his 
head than any other man ever raised with his hands. 

Let me exhort those of you who are devoted to 
intellectual pursuits, to cherish, on your part, an 
exalted and a just idea of the dignity and value of 
manual labor, and to make that opinion known in 
your works and seen in the earnest of your actions. 
The laboring men of this country are vast in num- 
ber and respectable in character. We owe to them, 
under Providence, the most gladsome spectacle the 
san beholds in its course-** land of cultivated and 



fertile fields, an ocean white with canvass. We 
owe to them the annual spectacle of golden har- 
vests, which carries plenty and happiness alike to 
the palace and the cottage. We owe to them the 
fortresses that guanl our coasts — the ships that 
have borne our flag to every clime, and carried the 
thunder of our cannon triumphant over the waters. 

That demon steed, which leaps the valley and 
dashes through the mountain, pursues his fleet ca- 
reer over roads which they have constructed. The 
vast city which surrounds us, the august temple in 
which we stand, are the works of their hands ; 
and when I look upon these gigantic achievements, 
I say, hdboi to the laborer ! We laud and mag- 
nify the hero who has btormed a city and driven 
the ploughshare of luin over its habitations : let us 
here laud and magnify the heroes, of our country, 
who have made the wilderness blossom like the 
rose, and the solitary place glad with>the fires of 
a thousand happy homes. 

And let thera, on the^r part, not forget ihat they 
owe one thing to the Jiettds which conceived and^ 
planned, and to the Capitalists who furnished tl^e 
means to execute these great undertakings I 
beseech them to banish forever from their thoughts 
prejadwe and jealousy of men engaged in any 
honest vocaiioa, and bold vice and idleness alone 
in deserved scorn. Let themtreat the evil spirits who 
would array them against what they call the non-pro- 
duoera, as all evil counsellors deserve to be treated. 
The village school-master, who devotes the years of 
his youdi or his manhood to the exhausting drud- 
geiy of instruction — who' moulds the characteran^ 
fixes the principles ef an advancing generation— 
is as emiaemly useful, though he sink at last into 
the grave unhonored and unsnng^, as the dema- 
gogue whose presence is greeted in caucuses, or 
whose v<Hce is heardin the halls ^ legislation, dis- 
cussing the constitutioBal pewer of Congress to buy 
a penkniCef 

The Physician^ who, in some far and sequestered 
retreat, treading ambition beneath his feet, de- 
votes his life to relieve the pains of the Rich and 
soothe the anguish of the djing, is entitled to the 
regard of all good men. The Lawyer, who stands 
forth, often alone, but never dismaved, the cham- 
pion of the weak against the strong, who knows, 
in combining for the right, no distinction between 
Ricb and Poor — who is above the miserable 
trickery of the tricksters of the profession — who 
feels -when he enters the Temple of Justice that 
the robe 6f a solemn ministry is upon him— as an 
Mninently useful laborer, and may rank with any 
n(ian in good service to his Country. The Minis- 
ters of -our Holy Religi^on — whoso first act is a 
voluntary renojincement 6f much that, the world, 
holds dear — who, for a scanty support, labor on te 
their lives' end, amid discouragement and reproach, 
in training immortals for the skies — on bidding 
farewell to the delights of home and the securities 
of law, journey, by land and sea, to the savage 
island, the inhospitable climate, the idolatrous 
city, and lifi up their fearless voices aihidst un- 
sheathed daggers and glaring eye-balls — verily, 
they have their reward hereaifter. But why multi- 
ply illustrations— of which there would be no end— 
or speak of the hard-working Editors of our Daily 
Fress, or our larger Periodicals — of a thousand 
others who act their part in the infinite, ever- 
changing drama of life — since I can say of all, in 
the words of a poet, whose memory we venerate : 
" Act "socll your part, there all the hinor lies." 
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GOV. SEWARD'S ADDRESS 

At the Annual Fair of the New^Xork State 
Agritultural Society, 

At the Capitol, AlbTny, Thursday, Sept. 29^ 
[Reported for Th e Tribune ] 

F£LXo^v Citizens: The display of animal and 
vegetable productions; the expoaitions of culture 
axtd the trial of iraplements of tillage, under the 
patronage of the New>York State Agricoltural So* 
ciety, are completed ; and it only remains to con* 
ter the civic prizes which have been mo henoraUy 
won. Shall scenes so animating though so peace- 
ful, so instructive though so simple, pass without 
comment ? 

If our country has a ci!izen imbued with the 
philasthropy aad learned in the philosophy of ag- 
riculture, eminent in political wisdom and trans- 
cendent in eloquence, here are hia forum and his 
theme. Such a citizen you have expected to hear. 
Let my temerity in assuming the place he has left 
vacant and others have declined, find an apology 
in the gratitude which the abundant kindness of 
my fellow citizens has inspired.* 

In thai time-worn Tower which tells many a 
deed of treachery and tyranny, the British Govern- 
ment exhibits the armor and arms of Kings, No- 
bles, Knights, Soldiers and Seamen who have 
borne the standard of St. George around the cir- 
cumference of the Globe. France, with pride 
more re6ned, displays in the gallerijs of the Lou- 
vce, the chefs d*cruvres of her artists with what she 
yet retains of the productions ef the pencil and the 
chisel of which Napoleon despoiled the nations of 
Europe. These monuments excite admiration, 
but they leave generous and grateful sympatliies 
uomoyed ; while the benevolent mind recognizes 
in the axe, the plow and the loom, agents of civil- 
ization and humanity, and exalts them above all 
the weapons that ambition and rapine have forged, 
and even above all the embellishments of social 
life that arts merely OTaamental have ever pro- 
duced. . Nor need we overvalue our agricultural 
inventions, or bestow exaggerated praise upon 
their authors. Admitting the inferiority ef our 
schools to the Universities of £urope, and the de- 
ficiency of our artisans in learning and experience, 
we may yet maintain that all scientific acquire- 
ments here, and all inventions, pass immediately 
to the general use and contribute directly to the 
general welfare. - Such are now our means of di& 
fusing and preserving knowledge^ that no really 
useful invention can either be lost or fail to be em- 
ployed in every region of our country. Let this 

festival, 

' " Fastorally sweet 
And rurally magnificent,'*' 

be preserved, and the increasing emulation of our 
yeomanry and mechanics maintained, and theeifect 
will be seen not only in th^ improvement of Agri- 
culture, but in the amelioration of the character of 
the People. Thirty years before the Revolution- 
ary war, at a celeix^tiea in Massachusetts, the 
Bfatrons and Maidens of Boston appeared on the 
Mall, each industriously plying the spinning-wheel. 
Need it then excite surprise that our sister State 
now excels with the shuttle, and extorts wealth 
from the floods, the ice and the. rocks 7 The char- 
acter of a people may be studied in their amuse- 

* The Hon» Daniel 
the Addres*. 
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ments. The warlike Greeks fixed their epochs 
oh the recurrence of the Olympic games. Tbe 
husbandmen of Switzerland at stated periods cele- 
brate the introduction of the vine. Well may we, 
then, continue ovations in honor of Agriculture^ 
which, while they give expression to national re- 
joicing, promote'the welfare of oui- country and LiJ& 
good of manliind. 

pAitMERS OF NfiW-YpRK — >ou do wisely in col- 
lecting from every district and every region the 
various species ef plants and adopting such aa find 
our soil and climate most congenial ; in iotroduciiif 
new branches of culture and mechaaic iadastry; 
in choosing eut of domestic aofl jforejgn stock the 
animals which propagate most rapidly, with tbe 
least expense of subsistence, and jield the largest 
returns for the husbandman's care ; in stimulating^ 
invention to the discovery of new principles of til- 
liBige, machines and implements, for increasing the 
fertility of the soil and the productiveness of hu- 
man labor. But these efforts, well conceived and 
beneficent as they are, do not fulfil the rcsponsibili- 
ties of the American Farmer. Similar exertions, 
though less effective, have been made by the til- 
lers of tbe eaith in every age, however benighted, 
and in every country, however subjected. The 
Gtd ef Nature has given us a territory axxe'ichiog 
through fifty degrees of longitude with almost the 
breadth of the temperate zone, embosoming nu- 
merous lakes and traversed by capacious rivera.— • 
Kvery variety of soil n&rth of the tropica, and ev- 
ery mineral resource, with mountain, forest and 
plain, are abundantly supplied. We stand in re- 
lation to this wide territoi-y not unlike the progeni- 
tor of our raco ii regard to the earth over which 
he received dominion from the Almighty. He baa 
permitted us to learn wisdom from the rugged ex- 
perience of almost sixty centuries and establish a 
system of government new and peculiar, which, 
while it effectually secures personal rights and do- 
mestic tranquillity, does not favor war, and is net 
adapted to aggressiov, which chastens avarice and 
represses ambition, which favors equality, subdues 
individual power, and stimulates, strengthens and 
combines the power cf the mass — a system resting 
on the consent and kept in action only by the ager>- 
cy of the governed. To these advantages is ad- 
ded a social organization which rejects in every 
form the principles of involuntary or reiuctani la- 
bor and gradation among the members of the 
State, and by offering equal rewards calls forsh the 
equal industry and enterprise 6f every citizea. — 
These peculiarities of our political and aocial con- 
dition indicate an era in civilization and inspire a 
generous confidence that it may be our privilege to 
open for our race a way to a brighter and better 
destiny than has yet been attained. Hitherto civ- 
ilized men, enslaved or oppressed, have doubted 
whether advancement from the savage state ef ex- 
istence was a blessing, and have struggled for lib- 
erty as if mere liberty was the end of human.^ 
achievement. But we have learned that civil lib- 
erty is only one of the conditions of human happi- 
ness, and IS desirable chiefly because it favors that 
social advancement which is the ever-fulfilling des- 
tiny of mankind. In every stage of that advance- 
ment hitherto. Agricultural improvement has been 
last, though it should always be first. By Agri- 
culture, nations exist ; it supports and clothes 
mankind; it furnishes the resources for protection 
and defence, and the means even of moral ini 
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pr0v«»iixent. and intellectual cultivation. Portions 
of a Community, Cities, and even States, may ex* 
idt by exercising the mechanic arts, or by going 
down t€> ihe sea in ships, but there must neverthe« 
less he some where, some larger Agricultural com* 
rounity to furnish the prsductioos and fabrics in- 
dispensable even in such forms of society. The 
necessary minerals, iron, lead, copper, and others, 
are benencial only because ihey are employed in 
aid of Agriculture, or in preparing its productions 
for our Uie ; and even the metals which by con* 
Bent of mankind are called precious, have no value 
except as representatives of the fruits of industry. 
Other interests may rise and fall, and other masses 
may combine, dissolve and recombine, and the ag- 
ricultural mass be scarcely affected, but the whole 
body politic sympathises when this interest is de- 
pressed and this class suffers. 

" Princes and lords may flourish or may ftde, 
A breath eaa make tbeds, as a breath has made : 
Hot, a iiold peasantry, ihcir. country'* pride— 
>Vh«n osce destroyed, can never be supplied.'* 

It 18 an obvious responsibiaty of the American 
People to restore the natural and proper «rder of 
social improvement, by renovating Agriculture— 
for this is the tendency of our institutions. It is 
a maxim in other countries that society neceasa- 
rily consinie of two classes — the ruling few and the || 
governed many. The latter are designated under j; 
the most liberal forms of government as " the la- jl 
boringpoor/' in the polished countries of the South '! 
as "Peasantry," and in the ruder Korth as, 
''Serfs.'' Here we know not as a class. Serfs. || 
Peasantry or Poor; and the laboring many consti- h 
tute society. Whether designedly or not, they j 
who apply lo our condition analogies derived fr^m !| 
monarchical or aristocratic States would mislead li 
us, and those deceive themselves who expect j* 
that our government will operate otherwise than ;- 
for the security and benefit of the masses. Tne 
Legislators of our country are its citizens; and 
since the predominatiog mass of citizens consist 
in tillers of the soil, the American Farmer is the 
American Statesman. The government, there- 
fore, necessarily tends to sustain and promote Ag- 
riculture. 

In Europe the cost of land fit for tillage is twice 
or three times greater than here ; the price of la- 1 
bor here is more than double that in Europe. Our j 
land is therefore cultivated iroperfecily, and its j 
productions are seldom equal to one half its capa-j 
city. Thus one of our great advantages is coun- ! 
terbalanced by a deficiency of physical force. Not- i 
withstanding our population augments with unpre- ' 
cedented rapidity, by domestic increase and immi- ] 
gration — yet such is the demand for labor and ser- : 
vice in commercial towns, and in the improvement I 
of roads and rivers, and so attractive are our new ij 
setdementsin the West, that the deficiency of la-|j 
bor «M>Btlnues the same, and its valae under ordi- 1{ 
nary eircumstances constantly increases. Theh 
condition ox society in Europe favors emigration. 
The nations are reposing after long and exhausting 
wars. The masses increase in disproportion to 
their territory aad subsistence; and although a 
democratic spirit is abroad, slowly renovating their 
institutions, there is siill a restless desire to paiti- 
cipate in our social advantages and enjoy our per- 
fect liberty. But with the sturdy, enterprising and 
virtuous immigrants, there v iil also arrive o •' our 
shoreS; the in6rm, the indolent and the depraved, 



while a change of home and country is always lia- 
ble to be attended by accident or misfortune.— 
These circumstances Jocrease the charges for pub- 
lic charity and justice in our populous cities, 
and hence their inhabitants often regard immigra- 
tion as iuelf a calamity. But, aside from all ques- 
tions of humanity — if we compare this incidental 
nusfortune with the addition to the national wealth 
and strength derived from the one hundred thou- 
sand immigrants who annually disperse themselves 
over the country, and take into consideration the 
increase of our physical strength by their descend- 
ants, we find every principle of political econorny 
stoctioaing the policy of our ancestors, which 
freely opened our ports and offered an asylum to 
the exiles of every land. Nor need I urge before 
such an ealightened assembly that prejudice 
against immigrants, and apprehensions of danger 
from their associations, are as unwise as they are 
ungenerous. The experience of mankind has 
proved, that mutual intercourse and the most inti- 
mate relations between the various branches of the 
human family are indispensable to the progress of 
civilixation and humanity. 

The Agricultural ' Interest, though the last to 
suffer, is always slowest in recovering from any 
national calamity. Associations in other depart- 
ments deranged may be renewed. Capital de- 
stroyed may be supplied, and masses overborne 
tnay recover. But Agriculture, once embarrassed, 
is with difficulty restored. War, however justifi- 
able or necessary, or however it may stimulate 
production for a season, is always a natiotial evil, 
and in its least desolating form is destructive of 
agricultural prosperity. T'» cultivate the disposi- 
tion and the arts of peace, and to guard against 
domestic disturbance and civil discord, are impor- 
tant, therefore, not merely to the improvement, 
but to the prosperity of Agriculture. 

Agriculture can never flourish where its rewards 
are precarious or inferior in value to those obtained 
in other departments of industry. Perpetual care 
is necessary to diminish the burthens to which it 
may be subjected. Hence the necessity of an 
economical conduct of public affairs — of improv- 
ing those land cotnmunications which serve for iho 
conveyance of agricultural productions to places 
of exchange ^d consumption, and of such com- 
mercial regulations as secure advantageous mar- 
kets either at home or abroad. But these consid- 
erations are so familiar that they need not be 
dwelt upon, notwithstanding their acknowledged 
importance. . 

The preservation of equality ainong the People 
in regard to constitutional and legal rights, and 
perpetual adherence to the policy which by laws 
regulating descents, devises and trusts, prevents 
the undue accumulatisn of estates, aie indispen- 
sable to agricultural prosperity. It is this policy, 
cooperating with the mutual advantages of our po- 
sition, which has made the Agricultural class here 
a community of freeholders, in contrast with the 
systems of other countries under which lands are 
cultivated by tenants, the rewards of whose labor 
pass to the benefit of landlor^ls. 

Not only was the ' primal curse' of labor uni- 
versal, but acquiescence in it was wisely made a 
condition of health, happiness, wisdom and virtue. 
This condition, however, imolies that equal re- 
wards are allowed to mankind, while equal labor 
is exacted from theni. Whatever institution, then, 
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Oh aoy pretext, relievefl any portion of a commii- 
nity of the iieoessity of labor, or withboMft its in- 
centives or excludes them from eqval competition 
for its rewards, not only is unequal or unjust, but, 
by diminishing the whole amount of social labor, 
increases the burthens of those on whom the sub- 
sistence ef socie^* depends. We aire all accus- 
tomed to recognize this important truth in the op- 
eration of domestic servitude. But every form of 
unequal legislation, every custom and every preju* 
dice which causes any mass or any portion of a 
mass to abate their efforts to secure independence 
and wealth, operates in the same manner, although 
to a less extent. 

While the patrons of Agriculture will keep 
steadiKr in view these principles, their most strenu* 
eus efforts must be exertffd for their diffusion of 
Knowledge. To knowledge we are indebted for 
whatever of ease or security we enjoy ; and the 
safety and happiness o£ every civilized community 
not overborne by foreign oppression are exactly in 
proportion to its intellectual cultivation. So also, 
as a general proposition, individuals prosper and 
exert influence according to the standard of their 
attainments. This truth applies also to masses in 
a community. The Agricultural class, here, as 
wen as in every other country, notwithstanding 
their numbers, enjoy comparatively inadequate 
compensation and abated influence, because they 
have a lower standard of education than other 
classes. There is aot, as is often supposed, a cer- 
tain amount <of knowledge which it is profitable 
for the farmer to possess, and dangerous to ex- 
ceed. Learned ncen someties fail in this honorable 
pursuit, but not in consequence of their acquire- 
ments, and the number of such is vastly less than 
those who fail through ignorance. It is a fact, 
which, however mortifying, cannot be too freely 
confessed or too often published, that an inferior 
education is held sufficient for those who are des- 
tined to the occupation ef Agriculture. The stand- 
ard established for them is seldom as high as the 
full course of iostruction given in our common 
schools, and consists in an ability to read, but 
scarcely with pleasure or advantage, to write with- 
out facility or accuracy, and to perform simple 
processes in the act of numbers. Hig;her attain- 
ments than those are allowed to all other classes. 
The mechanic and the artisan are at least instructed 
in the nature and properties of the substances 
which they use, and in the principles and combina- 
tions of the mechanical powers they employ, while 
each profession jealously guards against the intru- 
sion of any candidate who, however skilful in its 
particular mysteries, has not completed a course 
of scientific or classical learning. There is no 
just reason for this discrimination. The domestic, 
social and civil responsibilities of the farmer are 
precisely the same with those of every other citi- 
zen, while the political power of his class is irre- 
sistible. The preparation of the soil to receive a 
germ, the culture of the plant, its protection against 
accidents, and the gathering of its fruit — each of 
these apparently simple operations involves prin- 
ciples of science more recondite than do the studies 
of the learned professions. Every other depart- 
ment of industry has willingly received aid from 
science. In mechanism the laws of power and 
motion are so well understood that achievements 
to which human energy was once deemed inade- 
quate, are easy and familiar. The Hand is now 



almost unnecessary in the fabrication of cloths. 
Animal power is beginning to bo dispensed with in 
locomotion on the land, and the intercourse be- 
tween nations separated by seas, heretofor* so 
difficult and uncertain, is rendered speedy and 
regular by the use ef steam. But Agriculture it 
regarded as involving no laws of nature, requiring 
no aids, and capable of no improvement. Physical 
power is considered the only suitable agent, mnd 
that power is not wastefully expended. Admit- 
ting the beneficent effects of the cotton gin, the 
improved plow, the cultivator, the threshing ma- 
chine and other implements which hare been in- 
strumental in eil'ecting a slow advancement in ag- 
riculture, it must still be confessed that while other 
arts are more rapidly improving, this of human 
arts the first and last, whose cultivation leads to 
plenty and is cheered by health and contentment, 
remains comparatively unassisted and stationary. 
But, independently of the aid which roechaainl 
Science owes to agriculture, if the principles of 
economical geology* of agricultural chemistry, and 
of animal physiology, which have been laid open 
by Lyell, by Priestley, by Davy, Ltebig, Johnson 
and Dana, and our own Buel, were universally 
known and applied, the productiveness of the soil 
would be incalculably increased. Regarding the 
education of the agricultural class, then, only in 
the light of economy, its importance cannot be 
over-estimated. But this is its least interesting 
aspect. Education is necessary to elevate the 
agricultural masses to their just eminence, and to 
secure their enlightened action in the conduct of 
government and of the various interests of social 
life. Praises of Agriculture and acknowledgments 
of the parity, patriotism and wisdom of those who 
pursue that most peaceful calling are the never- 
failiog themes of all who court their suffrages. 
Yet it is a sad truth that the interests of Agricul- 
ture and of those who subsist by it are often con- 
sidered subordinate and sometimes injuriously 
neglected, the avenues to preferment are open 
to all, but thoy are seldom traveled by the Farmer. 
Questions of peace and war, of revenue, of com- 
merce, of currency, of manufactures, of physical 
improvement, of free and foreign labor, of eiduca- 
tion, are too often discussed and decided without 
just consideration of their bearmg upon the inters 
ests of Agriculture. The reason is obvious. The 
art of Agriculture is learned by imitation and habit. 
Those who aro dastined to that. pursuit, arc not 
early instructed in the principles of the govern- 
ment, or its relations to otherStates, in their own 
letral rights, their civil duties, the pathotog y of the 
human constitution, tlie nature of the subs^nces 
with which Agriculture is concerned, or \heir 
properties* or the laws regulating their devjelop- 
ment, or even in the simple art of tracing geome- 
trical lines and calculating their contents, not to 
speak of the range of physical and exact scierxses, 
history and ethics, classical learning, the philosophy 
of language and the art of eloquence. These at- 
tainments, though open to all» are reached exclu- 
sively by other classes, and the Farmer, in mature 
years, is sent to the Press for political instruction, 
and to the Clergy he must yield implicit confidence, 
and must depend upon the Lawyer for the defence 
of his simplest rignts, upon tlie Physician for in- 
formation whether he is diseased, upon the Pro- 
fesssor for explanations of the properties of the 
soil he cultivates, and upon the Civil Engfneer for 
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even the meiuuremenc of his acres. Whan such 
depenclence upon rheac variaus classes is estab- 
lished, caa it t>e a matter ef surpriw that prece* 
deace is co&Gedecl to them in the varioas depart* 
raents of socie^ 1 Let me not be misunderstood. 
I depreciate not the influence of the learned classes, 
and I would promote by every proper means their 
higher improvement'— nor would I exeite jealousy 
agttinst them, or in the lea«t diminish the respect 
or confidence they enjoy— but I desire to see the 
Agricsltural class equally elevated, and for that 
purpose I would stimulate them to corresponding 
attainments. This is the true theory of republican 
institutions. When it is carried into practical and 
eomplete operation, and not until tbtn, shall we 
mjoy a regular, safe, equal aad enlightened ad- 
ministratioa of civil government. 

Your task, then, is nothing less than social 
revolution— a revolution, however, which, like all 
ybur pursuits, will be peaceful and beneficial. You 
aian no blows at the Government of the countrv, 
or the power, the prosperity* or the influence of 
Any class of its citizens. • On the contrary, you 
will reader them all the aid and all the support 
they need. Nor will you justly encounter the op« 
position of any class, for all vce equally interested 
with yourselves in the great work you have under- 
taken, and upon which depend the stability and 
permanence of our institutions and the hopes of 
mankind. 

The agency required in this great work is already 
prepared and awaits your adoption. The primary 
schools, the voluntary religious establishoients, the 
academic seminaries, and the universities which 
you reqaire are already founded, and liberally en- 
dowed. In our school district libraries an auxiliary 
it furnished, whose, efficacy is scarcely surpassed 
hy the invention of Cadmus, of Faust, or of Ful- 
ton. With pride and pleasure I add, that this 
agent was called into action by a farmer of New- 
York, Jamks Waijs worth. These libraries, 
which are placed at almost every angle of our thor 
Toughfare5 and by-ways, and contain tieasiires 
richer than those the world lamented in the de- 
struction of Alexandria, may be made the vehicles 
of not merely the literature M'hich adorns, but of 
the science which elevates, and of that moral and 
political wisdom which gives beneficent direction 
to the human mind. 

Little remains for you but te guide the rising 
generation to the improvement pf these facilities, 
nor will that task be dliGcult. Science, though 
repulsive to the ignorant, is attractive to the initia- 
ted, and its attraction increases just in proportion 
as truths are presented wkich are adapted to the 
comprehension and satisfying to the curiosity of 
the young mind. In the dark ages, the system of 
instruction was so contrived as to present to facul- 
ties undeveloped the deductions of science without 
their explanation, and recondite truths without 
their illustration. Whatever was simple and easy, 
of apprehension was thought unworthy to be 
known, and the philosophy which explains the for- 
mation ef the earth and its perfect adaptation to 
the subsistence and happiness of our race . was 
not then conceived. Somethiag of this strange 
error still remains, but a change has commenced, 
and we may soon hope to see a system of educa- 
tion which will lead the mind by an easy and nata- 



tO'the mysteries of mind and the stady of the Su- 
PRIMS' AuTfloa. 

Let it be year effort to hasten this change, and 
thus divest knowledge of its repulsive features, to 
excite the emulation and stimulate the patriotism 
•f the young by making known to them the attain- 
ments of which they are capable, the advantages 
they may require, and the responsibilities they are 
to assume. The desire for knowledge once excited 
will increase, snd vrill find ways to ceniinue its 
pursuit. Then (he youth destined to agricultural 
occupations^ instead of being em ployed in perpetual 
labor, will be allowed to acquire the knowledge 
which renders those occupations cheerful, dignified 
and successful : and parents, instead of hoardiQg 
their gains to be divided among their offspring, to 
relieve them from the necessity of enterprise, will 
devote their wealth freely in bestowing tnat better 
patrimony which cannot be lost. Need I point out 
to such an audience how this work shall be com- 
menced ? Let it be the task ef individual eftbrt to 
awaken the attention of our fellow-citizens to the 
importance of keeping the Coolimon-Schools open 
during a greater portion of every year, of si more 
careful regard te the qualifications of teachers, of 
the introduction of the natural sciences into the 
schools, ef allowing the children of the State, at 
whatever cost, to persevere in the course of educa- 
tion comn^enced ; and, above all, of removing eve- 
r^' impediment and every prejudice which keeps 
the future citizen without the pale of the public 
schools. The State has been munificent to the 
rising generation. She has not only faundod a 
system of universal instruction, but she has at 
great cost explored the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms and exposed their mysteries. 
The benefits of these discoveries though diffusive, 
will be experienced in an eminent degree by Ag- 
riculture. 

You have alr(>ady wisely employed the agency of 
association, but the principle is susceptible of 
more varied and comprehensive application. Be 
not content with organizing a State Socisty and 
County Associations, by which you excite the 
efforts of the few who least need improvement, but 
organize an Agricultural Society ia evers* School 
District, and thus secure the co-operation of all 
our citizens.— Such Associations, while they would 
promote agricultural fellowship and vigorously 
second efforts immediately tending to improvement 
o{ the art, would apply themselves diligently ia 
exciting an interest in the important subjects 
which have been discussed and in circulating trea- 
tises upon proper studies and watching »ver the 
interests of education and of agriculture in the 
Schools, in the primary action of Society, and in 
the Legislative Councils. 

But, gentlemen, in whate\'er direction your ef- 
forts may be made, you will encounter difficulties 
and discouragement. You will be opposed by that 
contented spirit which regards every improvement ' 
as innovation, and which perpetually, though false • 
ty, complains that niankina degenerate witliout 
making an eSfort to check the progress of error. 
You will be regarded as visionary by those who 
consider skill in a^ouiring and success in retaining 
wealth as the pertection of human wisdom; but 
you will remember that such as these seldom he- 
stew their countenance upon the bsneliEictors of 
mankind, nor does Fortune always distinguish 
ral process through the truths of eternal nature, H them by her favors. Hobxrt Morris, the finaa- 
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cier of Uie Revolution, died a bankrupt. Chris- 
TOPBIR CoLLES, our most efficient advocate of 
idattd navigation in the last century, was interred 
by private cbarityin the Stranger's burying ground. 
Theetiays ef Jessk Hawlxt, which demonstrated 
the feasibility and importance ef a continuous ca- 
nal from Lake Erie to the Hudson river, were sent 
forth from a debtor's prison ; and De Witt Clin- 
TON, whose name is written upon the capital of 
eveiy column of ear social edifice, was indebted to 
private hospitality for a final resting-place. It is 
the same generous and patriotic spirit which ani- 
mated these philanthropists, and sustained them in 
their struggles with the prejudices of the ege in 
which they lived, that I desire to invoke in favor 
Agriculture. This spirit, wisely directed, cannot 
fail, for it has been irresistible in every department 
it has hitherto entered. But let us all remember 
that the only trne way to begin reform is te find 
the source of error ; and that if we cultivate Ma.k, 
the improvement of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms will surely follow. 

Mr. Clay Had the FriciMde •£ Pr«tectl«» mt 

Sjrracaee. 

INTBRBSTING COBRESPONDENCE. 

Syracuse, (N. Y.) Sept. 10, m^ 
Hon. Henry Clay : Dear Sir — It having re- 
cently become known among your friends in this 
town,, that one of our citizens had received a re- 
qaest from you to purchase and forward to you a 
(quantity of Onondaga Salt, for use upon your 
farm,, at Ashland, a large meeting was imme- 
diately assembled^ at which it was resolved to ask 
your acceptance, free of charge, of a small in- 
voice, containing specimens of the various kinds 
of Salt manufactured from our saline waters. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee 
to advise you of the shipment, aad to express to 
you, in behalf of the meeting, the high estima- 
tion in which your character and public services 
are held. 

We now take great pleasure in advising you of 
the shipment of twenty-three barrels, to the care 
of January & Son, Maysville, Ky. with instruc- 
tions to deliver to you free of charge. You will 
find specimens of Common and Solar Salt, Ground 
and Refined Dairy Salt, which, we venture to say, 
will prove equal to th? best quality of the im- 
ported article. 

A very large number of friends, as will be seen 
by the enclosed list of names accompanying the 
invoice, have shared in the gratification of exhib- 
iting this small but sincere manifestation of the 
grateful sense which they entertain of your unwa- 
vering devotion to the great interests of American 
Industry in all its branches. 

Indeed, Sir, those whose sentiments we are in* 
structed to communicate, feci that your public 
services have laid them under a weightier debt of 
gratitude than they can express by this imperfect 
mark of their respect and esteem. Connected as 
they are, immediately or remotely, with this im- 
portant branch ©f Domestic Indnstry, they know 
that their own prosperity and happiness vitally de- 
pend upon the maintenance of the principles which 
have guided your public life. They gratefully re- 
member, that in the councils of the nation you 
have ever been the constant friend and eloquent 
advocate of American Labor. While others have 
sought the prostration of the Salt manufacturing 



and other great interests now grown into national 
importance, you have always been found in opposi- 
tion to the attempt. Your vmce hae ever been ok 
the side of Protection to the Industry of your owa 
country, against the blighting competition of For* 
eign Labor, controlled by foreign capital. 

The saline waters of Onondaga are believed to 
be inexhaustible, and sufficient capital has already 
been invested in the manufactore of Salt from 
them to furnish half the quantity consumed in the 
U. States. Under a system of just protection, 
that capital was profitably employed, and tboo- 
sanda o^f Laborers in this and other dependent 
branches of Industry, received a eomfortable snb- 
sistence. 

But under the late existing laws this important 
interest has just reached its lowest point of de> 
pression. Capital is without its return, and La- 
bor without its reward. 

For the future, we hope much from the recent 
legislation of Congress in establishing a Tari£f of 
duties upvn foreign.products, affording, as is be- 
lieved, a fair measure of Protection to Domestic 
Industry. 

But we cannot forget that the war-cry of Re- 
peal has already been sounded. 

At such a crisis, when that great system of 
which the honor of being the founder belongs to 
you, asd which it was your ambition to estwlish 
upon a sound and permanent basis, had been sud- 
denly prostrated, and when dangers are again 
thickening around it, your eminent ser\-ices in the 
public councils in behalf of that beneficent sys- 
tem^ cannot but be justly appreciated. The eyes of 
the nation again turn to you. 

In conclusion, Sir, we beg leave to express the 

hope that your life may be long spared your 

cauntry. 

We are your friends and obedient servaBU, 

AMOS P. GRANGER, 
JOHN G. FORBES, 
GEO. P. COMSTOCK. 

MR. clay's answer. 

Ashland, Sept Si, 1842. 

Gentlemen: I have the pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your friendly letter of the 10th 
inst. transmitting aa invoice of twenty-^hree bar- 
rels of Salt and one box, embracing all the varie- 
ties manufactured at Syracuse, and a list of my 
friends who have done me the favor to contribute 
it. In consequences of my experience in the su- 
periority of the Onondaga Salr, in the preserva- 
tion of meat, and in all other uses to which that 
article is applied, I requested my friend Mr. 
Spekcer, to have forwarded to me a srr.aU sup- 
ply. I had not the slightest expectation that my 
request would have attracted any other than the 
usual attention, much less that it should, have 
elicited a present so liberal, and which comes re- 
commended to me by so many flattering and 
friendly circumstances^ I am advised this morn- 
ing of the safe arrival of the Salt at Maysville, 
and it will reach this place in a day or two. 

I know net how to express, in terms corres- 
ponding with my feelings, my gteat obligations for 
this acceptable present. I request yon to ofi^r for 
it, to those who contributed it, collectively and in- 
ditidually, my cordial and grateful acknowledge- 
ments. 

They have done me the honor to send ic fo rae 
as a testimony of their confidence and esteem, and 
especially in consequence of my devotion to our 
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Axnerican aitd domestic interests. I can never 
cease, gentlemen, to rogard it as a duty, not to be 
neglected by the General Government, to afford 
efficient protection to those interests. The form 
of that protection is a question of subordinate 
consequence. That is best which commands the 
most satisfaction and promises the greatest dura- 
bility. I had supposed that no man would coa- 
trevert the power and the duty of Government, in 
imposing duties for revenue, to make liberal dis- 1 
criminations for the benefit of domestic industry. 
About the period of 1S24, when the power of af- 
fording direct protection was first strenuously con- 
tested, that of iacidental protection was freely and 
unreservedly conceded. But nothing can concili- 
ate or appease the spit it of visionary Free Trade. 
And we now behold the dawn of oppositibn to all 
protection, either direct or incidental. The Ta- 
riff of 1832 was framed under the hope that it 
would quiet all discontents and produce general 
reconciliation. It moderated the pre-existing du- 
ties. The Tariff of 1842, recently spassed, pro- 
vides a scale of duties generally lower than that 
of 1832. Yet it is scarcely passed before the 
waf cry of Repeal i^ raised against it. The party 
opposed to the Whigs, during the progress of the 
bill, with the land clause, through Congress, pro- 
fessed to be animated only by ppposidon to that 
clause. The bill passed, and then the Veto was 
applied. A majority of th<i Whigs adopted the 
paiaful but patriotic resolution to make a tempo- 
rary sacrifice of the principle of distribution, to 
secu-re the passage of a measure demanded alike [ 
by the necessities of the People and of the Trea 
sury. How did their opponents meet them ?— 
Here was a fine opportunity to manifest the truth ! 
and sincerity of their profession that the Land 
clause was the exclusive cause of their dissatis- 
faction with the bill. But when stripped of that 
clause we find them, with but few exceptions, as 
tinrelenting and determined in their opposition as 
ever. And when they cannot invoke the aid of 
' Veto and ditto,' they fulminate denunciations ef 
Repeal ; As if the country were to be kept in a [ 
state of perpetual agitation, and no repose or se- i 
curity was to be allowed to its great business con- ; 
cerns! ' } 

I trust that the cooler reflection of these gentle- 
men will prompt thfem to abstain from any attempt ' 
totally to repeal the law, and limit their exertions j 
to, its improvement, by suitable amendments, if 
any shall be found necessary. But if they should 
persevere in their announced purpose, the People 
are competent to apply the proper corrective. 

In my humble opinion there is no just objec- 
tion to the Salt tax. Its equality is undeniable. : 
All consume it, and pay in proportion to their con- 1 
samption ; the rich who use most paying the iro^t. i 
Its tendency, naoreover, is to equalize the price of j 
the article between the inhabitants of the seaboard | 
"who ase marine or foreign salt, and those of the ; 
interior, who use that of our salines. And the ; 
competition betweea the two descriptions is sure j 
to keep the price within reasonable limits. | 

Wishing a revival and long continuation of the 

pfosperity of the Salt manufacture of your town, 

aad health and happiness to yourselves and those 

whojn you represeot, 1 

I am faithfully, year friend ami ebedient servant. I 

' H. CLAY. 

MeMn. AaoB P. Granger, Johb Q. Forbes, and George 

F. CoiMtod(, Ilc. kc. 
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SPEECH OF MR. SLADE OF VT. 

ON THE TARIFF Bllil/. 

Delivered in Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
ITnion Jnly l lth an d 12th, IHS. 

Mr. Slads said it was not his intention to 9b- 
trude himself long upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee. He had had the honor at an early part of 
the session, to address the House at coanderable 
length on the subjeet of a protecting Tariff, and 
did not deem it .necessary to go again into the 
general subject. He rose mainly for the purpese 
of calling die attentioa of the Committee to the 
sabject of wool and woolens, and of urging it to 
such action as should' give efficient protection to 
these great interests. Before proceeding to 
this, however, he would take the liberty to dwell 
for a fisw moments, upon one or two points having 
a more general connexion with the subject under 
discussion. 

I have been surprised, said Mr* S. to observe 
how harshly the word * protection^ grates upon 
the ears of many gentlemen here. Sir, what is 
this protection, about which so much is said, and 
the bare mention of which so inuch excites the 
sensijbilities of gentlemen ? It is such an exercise 
of the power of this government ** to lay and col 
lect duties and imposts," as shall interpose a 
check to the importation of the productions of 
fsreign skill, capital, labor and machinery, to the 
end that the skill, capital, labor and Rr.acbi£ery of 
our own citizens may be shielded from ruinous for- 
eign competition, and have full and profitable em- 
ployment in supplying our own wants. This is 
protection. The fathers so understood it more 
than forty years ago, and talked of it axid legislated 
upon it with as little doubt of its constitutionality, 
as they had of the constitutionality of declaring 
war and making peace. 

The necessity for this kind of protection was, 
as every body acquainted with the history of that 
period knows, one of the leading motives iTor the 
formation of the Constitution ; and the moment 
the Geveinment came into eKistcnce, the people 
turned to it for the fulfilment of this great purpose, 
widi an instinct as strong and unerf ing as that 
which draws the infant to its mother's arms for 
nourishment and protection. Their distresses un- 
der the exhausting process of ** Free Trade ' ' with 
Great Britain, and their sense of the Constitutional 
power of this Government to afford irejiefy asd of 
the indispensable necessity of its interposition, 
were fully and clearly expressed in petitions of nu- 
merous ** tradesmen, mechanics and manufacture 
ers" of Baltimore, New-York and Boston, which 
I read to the House en the occasion of addressing 
it on this subject in the early part of the present 
session. The speech in which I embodied the sub- 
stance ef these petitions was published in the 
Globe of the 14th and 15th of March; and I beg 
to refer all who may desire to see a plain, con- 
vincing, common-sense argument for the existence 
of the power of ^'protection '* in this Government, 
and the absolute necessity for its exercise, to those 
petitions, as there presented. To my mind, they 
caury with them more force, than all the labored 
reasonings T have ever heard or read upon the 
subject. 

I need not say that these petitions met with a 
cordial reception by the first Congress. Its ear 
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was open to their prayer, and itt leg^s^tion came 
pwmptly to the relief of Lh» petitioners in an act 
to which it affixed the true, and honest, and con- 
•titutio«al name of an act for *' the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures'" 

I speak of " protection '^ as beiag clearly consti- 
tutiona] ; not because there is in the Constitution 
ally express grant of such a ppwer, but because it 
ferm«i, of necessity, an essential element of the 
Gsiveminent. The power granteid in the Consti- 
tution " to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and exciiies to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United 
States" necessarily implies the power to do it for 
this purpose f because i^ucb is the purpose for which 
it is universally exercised, by every authonty which 
can be called a Government; and because the 
only meocs of doing it — the imposition of duties 
on imports— has been wholly transferred from the 
States to the Government of the Union, The in- 
ference. from this, of the power of protection is ir- 
resistible. Nothing but ah express prohibition to 
exercise the Revenue power for this purpose could 
negative the inference ; and every one who should, 
for the first time, come to look at this st^bject and 
hear the right of protection denied would instinct- 
ively ask— where is the limitation ?— where iii the 
Constitution is the prohibition to exercise a power 
to plainly inferrible from the expressly grant^'d 
power of laying and collecting duties, to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare, and, 
at the same time so indispensable to the discharge 
of the appropriate functions^ of a Ge>verRi^ent ? 

What is a Government worth unless it had the 
power of protection ? And what case can be ima- 
gined, in which its exercise is more indispensable 
than in this ? What .' A people subjected to a 
commercial intercourse with foreign nations ex- 
hausting their resources, and paralyzing their in* 
dustry as^ certainly as the withdrawing of the at- 
mosphere from an exhausted receiver extinguishes 
animal life, and yet no power in this government 
to apply a remedy ? — no power of " common de- 
fence" against such a process of draining the life- 
blood of the country I The framers of the Con- 
stitution must not be reproached with^ dae weak- 
nc«3s and th^folly of having formed a Government 
possessing no self-protecting energy; a Govern- 
ment which leaves the country, in regard to all its 
commercial relations, helpless at the feet of foreign 
powers. We rai»e ai'mies and build navies to de- 
fend our soil from the ' tread ef hostile invaders ; 
and yet when the Government is called on to give 
that protection to industry which can alone make 
the aoil worth possessing, it is instantly struck 
with a cojisiitutional paralysis, and stands pow- 
erless and defenceless — a monument of republican 
inbecility and folly ! 

Sir, this power of protection which is so ihuch 
.denounced, is a great trust, committed to this 
Government by .the people of the United States; 
and we ere solemnly bodnd t© execute it, as the 
wants and interests of the people of this Union 
shall require. The Government would manifestly 
fail ef aceomplishing one of the leading purposes 
of its creation should it become recreant, to this 
trust. The oath, indeed, which ^ke have taken to 
support the Constitution, rightly understood, birds 
us te its faithful execution. 
^ So clear is the constitutional power of protec- 
tion, and so just tod strong !a the claim of the 



people for its exercise, that it is impossible long xb 
neglect it without greatly and dangerously wwk- 
eni ng their attachment to the Government and 
lie Union. Whenever this leading purpose of 
the Union shall have been abandoned ; whenever 
the solemn decision shall have been made that 
*^ proteclion" forms no part of the constitutional 
duty of this Government, then will a blow have 
been struck at this Union which will shake it to ita 
deepest foundations. The strength of the Union 
is not in the parchment on which its Constitudoa 
is written. It is in the conscious enjoyment by 
the people, and the whole people, of the benefits 
and blessings which it was intended to secure and 
perpetuate. Throw them back to the " Free 
Trade " which preceded its adoption ; expose 
thena to a return of the dreadful paralysis which it 
produced, and from which the first revenue law^ 
enacted expressly for " the encouragement anS 
protection of manufactures," was the signal for 
their, deliverance, and you produce a sense of 
abandonment which, will be insupportable, and 
from which yon can expect none but the worst 
cdnsequences to the Union. 

But, sir, we are to have no such results, because 
we are te have no abandoriment of the pretect!ve 
policy. The thing is impossible, unless the whola 
structure of our Government shall be changed, and 
the people shall cease to be sovereign. Protection 
may be denounced here, and this Congress may 
abandon it ; but if the people are to rule — if parly 
deception and party machinery shall be unavul* 
ing permanently to bind them to their tiue inter- 
ests, they will fill these halls with men who will 
fairly represent tho3e interests, — me« who will 
bring here the intelligence and the spirit of the 

(Congress of 1789 ; and who will, with tliat Con- 
gress not hesitate to lay duties with the boldly and 
honestly avowed purpose of ** encouraging and 
protecting " the industry of our country. Such a 
result as this is certain, becauao the evils of a want 
of protection must necessarily, in the progress of 
time, come home to the business and bosoms of 
allt and produce manife»tations of feeling and 
opinion by the people, to which visionary theorists, 
and worse than visionary politicians will be forced 
to yield. Indeed such manifestations of opinion 
and feeling have been already made — manifesta- 
tions t5 which " Northern men with Southera 
principles '* will do well to take heed. 
j But we are met with the *' compromise.''^ Pro- 
' tection, it is said, has been surrendered by the 
" compromise*'' Ttjo constitutional objectiona 
j aeem to be abandoned, and the opponents of pro- 
I tection are taking shelter under the ** Compromise y* 
Ij as a sort of supplemental constitution. 

And what is this compromise, which it is claims 
«d has surrendered forever, the piinciple of protec- 
tion? it is supposed to exiat in a law ef 0»- 
gress passed in March 1833, by which it was en- 
acted that one tenth of the excess of duties under the 
existing laws, above 20 per cent, should be taken 
off, biennially, commencing with the 1st day of 
Janu^r}', 1834, until four tenths of such excess 
should come to be deducted, on the 1st of Janhaiy 
1840 ; and that three of the remaining six tenths 
should be deducted on the 1st of January 1842, 
^nd the remaining three tenths on the 1st of July 
1843 ; after which time the duties should be levied 
in ready money, and be aasessed in the form <]i a 
per-centum upon the home value, and to an aioouBt 
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, to an econemicsl administration of the 
G^overnment. 

It is assumed that, since this law provided that 
&11 daties should be reduced to 20 per cent on the 
first of July 1842, therefora the amount necessary 
^o an economical administration of the Gerern- 
nent was to be raised by ant rate per cent of 
^uxy applied iTuUscriminately to -all importations 
*»daat is, that discrimination above 20- per ccint 
Cor the purpose of protection was virtually pro- 
hibited> So far as die act itself is concerned. I 
admit that if 20 per cent would raise an amount 
etifiicieiot to supply the economical wants of the 
€k>vemment, there could be no discrimination 
above that, for purposes of protection, or for any 
other purpose ; but I deny that, if an excess over 
5^ per cent should be neoessar}^ to supply such 
wants, that excess must be uniform on all im- 
portations. 

But whatever may be the meaning of the law, 
like all other laws, it is subject to repeal or modi- 
fication. This is what the friends ef protection 
contend for; while its opponents maintain that 
the law is unalterable. This uncbang^eableness 
they contend results, not from any intrinsic quality 
of the iatp— which, in itself, is nisither more nor 
less than any other law, a simple emanation of the 
legislative will—- but from something extraneous to 
it. The law was founded, they assert, in a com- 
ptomise between the North and the South, which 
is claimed as a sort of guaranty that the law shall 
be )>erpetual ; making its binding force to consist, 
atot in the law itself, but in the circumstances at- 
tending its enactment. , 

And what was the history of its enactment? 
Shortly this.' South Carolina became dissatisfied 
with the rates of duties imposed for protection, 
and nallified the revenue laws. " Our resolve 
(•aid her Convention in December 1832.) is fixed 
*' foid unalterable, that A protecting Tariff shall 
*^no tongef bi enforced within the limits of 
** South Carolina." 

To save the conflict of this threatened resistance, 
the law in question was passed ; whereupon South 
Carolina desisted. And now what does she claim? 
"Why, very modestiy, that, for refraining to carry 
into execution her throat of resistance, and acqui- 
escing in a delay of the reduction of duties to 20 
per cent on every thing, until the 1st of July 1842, 
the duties should, thenceforth and forever remain 
at that rate ; or if increased above it to supply the 
wants of the Gayemment, that that increase shduld 
be uniform on every thing-^that is, without dis- 
crimination above 20 per cent for the purposes of 
protection. 

What a compromise ! On one side resistance 
to the laws then in force (|iot the claim of a right 
to resist and nullify) was given up. On the otl^r, 
protection forever after the 30th of June 1842, ex- 
cept so fisr as it might result, from a horizontal 
T'arifr of 20 per cent. The magnitude of the sup- 
posed surrender is sufficient to show that no such 
surrender could have been intended, or thought o(. 
The thing is impossible. 

But if it were .possible, who was authorized to 
make the surrender ? Suppose every manufacturer 
in the United States had been here and consented 
to a surrender in the most solemn form — whom 
would It bmd 7 The people of the United States 
in 1842 ?— the manufacturers, the mechanics, the 
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need and daim the protection which this Govern- 
ment alone is competent to give them? No, sir, 
no. It is too absurd to obtain the slightest coun- 
tenance. The idea is revolting to common sense. 
And besides, let it be considered with what 

Precipitancy the ''compromise" act was passed, 
'he whole scene of its enactment is fresh in my 
memory. On the 25th da:^ of February 1833, it 
was introduced into this House after 5 o'clock 
P. M. with a motion that the Committee ef the 
whole of the State of the Union, to which had 
been referred a bill to reduce and otherwise alter 
the duties on imports, Ibe instructed to report it as 
an amendment to that bill. The motion was 
forthwith carried, and within an hour, the amend- 
ment was reported to the House. Preparatory to 
the action of the House on the questioii of concur- 
ring in the report of the Committee of the whole 
motions were sueoessively made, for a caU of the 
House— to adjourn — to postpone to to-morrow— 
and to adjourn, — all of which were promptly 
negatived; and then the House concurred, and 
the bill was ordered to be engressed. This was 
all done in the apace of net more than two hours. 
On the next day the bill was read a third time and 
■ptAwd under the previous question. 

Such is the history of the passage of this claim- 

ed-to-be perma7ientf unalterable revenue bill, 

through the people's branch of the National Le^ 

gislature.. And tliis is what President Tyler de- 

{ nominates, in his late Veto Message, ** the solemn 

'. adjustment of a great question." It was truly a 

I "great qaestion;'' but as to its adjustment, there 

i was any thing but solemnity in it, unless it was 

the solemnity of dragging a reluctant victim, with 

indecent haste, to the altar of sacrifice. 

To speak of an act thus passed through this 
House as involving a perpetual surrender of pro- 
tection, is the extreme of presumption and ah- 
surdi^. 

But Mr. Clat, it is said, made the surrender 
in behalf of the protected interests. Without ad- 
mitting that he, or any body else, had power to 
surreiider any interest in the future, I affirm that 
he made no pretence of such a surrender, but that 
he expressly disclaimed it in the face of the Sen- 
ate. I find that in the debate on the bill in that 
body Mr. Clay said 

** He did not iear any misconstnictton of the pledge con 

, tained in tbe bill; and he hoped that the roanafactnrer 

j wonld go on and prosper, confident that the abandonment of 

I ]^rotectton was luroer tnlendedl wnA lookinsf to MORS favoh- 

AfiLC TiBifs for a renewal of a more XFPiciENT TAKirr." 

Aitd now, sir, what was really the ** compro- 
mise*' on the part of the protected interests ? It 
was simply a consent to try the experiment of 
descending in the scale of duties by the biennial 
process I have descri1>ed, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far, with the benefits of increased skill 
J and improved machinery, and modes ef produc- 
j tion, the duties might be reduced consistently with 
PROTECTION^. It had been claimed by the South 
! that the duties had been unnecessarily high for a 
reasonable protection ; and finally, that there should 
', be no protection at all. The tatter there was no 
pretence of admitting in the compromise. "The 
{ abandonment of protection was never intended," 
j said Mr. Clay in the face of the Senate. The 
former was to be detern^ined in the process of the 
experiment of reduction, looking to more fatiora- 
ble times," for a. satisfactory and a right adjust- 
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Such, it seems to me, was the whole of the com- 
promise. The experiment has been tried ; and we 
are now. called on to consider, and decide, not 
whether the settled policy of forty years shall be 
overturaed, and protection abandoned, but what 
rates of duties are necessary, and upon what prin- 
ciples tbey shall be passed, in order te form an 
" Efficient Tarif,^* for the protection of all 
branches of our industry. 

Mr. Clay eacouraged the manufacturers to look 
to " more favnr able times" for the adjustment ©f 
a protective Tariff. He was too sagacious not to 
perceive that the process of reductiea would ine- 
vitably bring the country to a point where there 
would be forced upon it a cenviction of the indis- 
pensaMe neeessity of the protective policy, and 
when the hostility to it, ivhich was then wrought 
up, under accumnlated e:^citemeot, to the madness 
ef resistance, would yield 4tf>mewhat to the influ- 
ences of intervening cau&es. 

That time has arrived. The indispenisable ne- 
cessity of protection is felt throughout the country *, 
and South Carolina, if she is disposed to carry out 
her resolution of 1832, that *' a protective Tariff 
shall not be enforced within her Unfits," will find, 
in place of the ce-operation which then gave 
countenance te hor resistance; a gradually growing 
conviction, even in the South itself, of the neces- 
sity of protection to sustain the true interests of 
the whfilc country. Nothing is more obvious and 
striking in the present inspect of things than the 
fact of a diminished, repugnance at the South, to 
the prpteeting policy,-;— indeed I may say, an in- 
creafflng conviction there ef its great importance 
and necessity. 

Theire is nothing which stands in the way of a 
satisfactory and permanent . adjustment of the 
Tarid* upon the great protective principle avowed 
in the revenue law of 178§, but the Cotton Inter- 
est, with its unnatural I^ortkem party alliance ^ 
How long that Northern alliance will be able to 
sustain itself, it would be well for its leaders to 
enquire! — !i*ublic opinion is pressing up,an them 
with a force which they begin to find it inconven- 
ient to resist. The People of ths North, the 
Middle and the West are^fa- 1 coming to see, the 
extent e^f the tribute whicn an alliance with the 
Cotton-growing interest will impose upon them. 
And what is its demand ? Why, sir, it is neither 
more nor jess than thia,^ — that the rest of the 
country shall 4tand stilly while it raises cotton, 
transports' it to Europe, purchases the products of 
foreign capita), skill and labor, transports them to 
our shores, and spreads them out in all their invi- 
ting forms and celotrs to draw from an upemployed 
people (unemployed without protection) thieir last 
dollar in payment for them. This is the demand! 
It was the demand in 1S32; and it was because 
the other portions of the country would net consent 
to be thtis tributary to the cotton and foreign man- 
ufacturing monopolies combined, that South Caro- 
lina nullified. It was the power of that com* 
bined monopoly aide^ by the recreancy of "North- 
ern men with Southern priaciples,'' that forced 
upon the North a misnamed compromise ; and it 
is the same pawer that now claims the compro- 
mise to be everlasting, and would fasten it, upon the 
country throughout all generations. But it is too 
late in the day to set up such a claim as this. 
The compromise has been submitted to, until it 
has reached the point wliere a re visa! of the whole 



system of duties was contemplated ; and now« the . 
people ate awaking tq their true interests. They 
demand a Tariff—a protecting Tariff— proteotieg^ * 
to the interests of aU^ — protecting, in the bread 
constitutional sense in which the great idea was in- 
troduced into the preamble to the first revenue 
law, and in which it is henceforth to be uoderstioedr , 
and carried out in the legislation of the Union. 

I now come, Mr. Chairman, to the execution of 
my main purpose in rising to address the Commit- 
tee. It wasy as I announced, to vindicate the clmims 
of the wool-growers to greater protection than the 
bill on your table gives thena» I stand here as the 
representative of a constituency who have a deeper 
interest in this branch of industry than any other . 
cr.istituency in the country. Of the 20,000,000 ef 
sheep, according to the retusns of 1840, thei« were 
in my District, 532,737 — more than one-fortieth 
part of fidl the sheep in the United States. About 
3,000 of these constituents of mine have sent to me 
their petitions for a protective Tariff, which are 
now on the table of this Cominittee. They fur&isk 
an illustiation of what I have before had ocicasiea 
to remark her<^, tfhat the interest of a protective 
Tariff extends far beyond th(9 791,000 >*manufiM> 
turers and artisans " who, certain gentlemen ha«e 
argued, were the only portion of the country to be 
benefited by protection, and that at the expense ef 
all the rest. But a very small portion of these 
S,000 petitioners are "manufacturers orarrisans." 
They are farmers — the lords of Uio soil, which 
they cultivate with their own hands. ' Besides the 
530,000 sheqp, producing 1,330,000 lbs. of wool, 
they produced in 1840,. atnong other things, 
80,000 head of neat cattle 30,000 swine, 70.000 
bushels of wheats 250,000 bushels cf corn, 50,000 
bushels of tye, 295,000 bushels of oats, 215,000 
tons ofhay, 1,082,000 bushels of potatoes, 540,000 
pounds of sugar, and $394,000 worth of butter 
and cheese. ' 

Such aire the people who have, through me as 
their represeBtative, laid their petitions on your 
table, for protection. And such eire the people of 
Vermcst, who come here through a united dele- 
gation and ask protection at the hands of this 
Government for their agricultural interests. See 
what the whole State returned of the above pro- . 
duction in 1840. Sheep, 1,682,000— wool, 3,700,- 
000 pounds-meat cati'.e, 384,000— swiue, 20V 
000— wheal, ^96,000 bushels— corn, 1,120,000 
bushels— rye, 230,000 bushels— aau 2,220,000 
bushels— hay, 837,000 tons— potatoes, 8,870,000 
bHshels— sugar, .4,648,000 pounds^-aad $2,008,- 
000 worth of butter and chieese. 

Standing here as the Representative of farmers, 
and especially of wool-growers, I trust I shall be 
excused if I manifest some zeal in th^lr behalf. I 
leave for the present the support of other interests 
to those whose relations^ to them demand their 
special attentiou, and come to the great interests 
which i particularly represent. 

The Bill before us makes a distinction of ten 
per cent between the duties on wool and wooleofl 
— the former bting fixed, at 30, And the latter at 
40 per centum ad valorem. Against this distine- 
t'oa I deem it my duty to protest, as coatrary to 
the established policy of the Gavernment, anci 
tending to the great injury of an agrictdtural in- 
terest which sound policy demands t^t we should 
cherish as of the highest national importance. 

Let me recur, Mr. Chairman, for a few momeBts,. 
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to the ori^a anil hUtory of ovr protecting legula- 
tioQ in reg«^rd ta wool and woolens. 

The leading grounds on which the protective 
policy has been adyocated, from the first Messages 
c^ President WASUiKOTON^and the debates in the 
first Congress, down thro' ail the Presidents to 
General Jackson, and all the Congresses to that of 
1832, is, tjiat it is essential to our National Inde- 
pendence, and especially to our independence of 
foreign countries for supplies of clothing, and ic- 
struoients of defence in time of war. The war «f 
1812 furnished an occasion of testing the correct- 
ness of this position. With all the enceuragement 
which had been given to manufactures, we sud- 
denly found ourselves .dependent upon our very 
enemy for many of the articles necessary to the 
clothing of ouir armies, and essential as means of 
.annoyance and defence. The extent to which we 
were supplied with good 9, especially woolen goods, 
.by an illicij. intercourse with the enemy is well 
known ; and the enormous prices which were paid 
for them, will not soon be forgotten. I have be- 
fore roe a statement taken from official reports 
xnade to Congress, showing the amount of blankets, 
cloths, and other woolen goods of foreign manu- 
facture purchased for the U83 of our Army and 
Navy in the year I'SIS, at the than current high 
prices. They were I 

For the ^se of the Army... ^.. $471,815 i 

For the use of the Navy i. , 121 361 j 

$593.076 ! 

Nearly six hundred thousand dollars expended : 
in one year by the Government in the purchase, I 
for the use of our Army and Navy, of the products j 
of the workshops, mostly, of our enemy ! I 

It was thus that a conviction of the indtspensa- 1 
ble necesaity of fostering our manufactures, ajpd es- 1 
pecially the manufacture of wopleos, as essential 
to our real independence, Was forced upon Con- 
gress and the country. The .experience of the war 
laid the foundation for the protecting legislation 
which foliowod, and which gave us the Tariff of 
181§. 

Previous to that time the duty on woolens 
-had beeii five, per centum ad valorem. To this 
iaad been added, by an act of March 26, 1803, two 
and a half per. cent, oh account of the Mediterra- 
nean f«^nd, which was continued by successive acts 
-to the 3d of March 1815. From 5 per c^nt, as 
:the duty stood on the 27th of April 1816, the Tariff 
'Act of that date raised woolens to 25 per cent ; 
while wool, which, up to that time had been free, 
5was subjected to a doty of 13 per cent. By that 
'«et the duty on woolens , was to be reduced to 
.20 per cent, on die first of July 1819, while the 
' dnty on wool was to remain at 15 per cent. 

The policy of encouraging the production of wool 
>a« a raw material was clearly indicated in this act. 
T«give the needed impulse to the manufaoture of 
woolens^ the importation of woo), for three years, 
was permitted upon a duty of ten p^r cent less 
than the duty on woolens; after which the differ- 
-«Boe was to be but five per cent. Congress evi- 
dently vanticipated that, within three years, the 
capacity of the country to supply 'the wool needed 
-fiMr its consumption would be so iacivased as to 
. jusdQr a difference of only 5 per eent between the 
inannfiictnre and the raw material. 

The poHcyof enponvagingtbe protecUoa of wool 
was gtill move clearly iadicatttd in the Tariff law of 
1824. By thnt law the ^ty on woolens was 



raised to 30 per cent* until the 3Qth of June 1825, 
and thereafter, to 33i p^r cent. At the same time 
the duty on wool was raised to 20 per cent until 
the first ef Jane 1825—25 per cent until the first 
of June 1326, amd 30 per cent thereafter— with 
the exception of wool costing 10 cents and under, 
which was admitted on a duly of 15 per cent. 

Wool — excepting coarse virool — was tl^us gradu- 
ally raised from 20 per cent in 1824 to 30 per 
cent in 1826— a point within 3i per cent of the 
duty on woolen in that year. Nobody ca^ mistake 
the policy of this gradual approximation of the 
duty on the raw material to the duty on the manu- 
factured article — a policy founded on a just and 
enlightened view of the great national importance 
of encouraging the wool husbandry of the United 
States. 

This policy was continued in the Tariff of 1828. 
By that act woolens were put at a duty of 40 per 
cent, until the 30th of June, 1829, and 45 per 
cent thereafter— with graduated minimums of 50 
cents, $1,00; $2,50, and 4,00; that is to say- 
cloths costing under 50 cents were to be deemed 
and taken to have cost 50 cents — cloths costing 
over 50 cents and under $1,00 were to be taken 
to have cost $1^00— cloths costing over $1,00 and 
under ^2,50 were to be taken to haye cost $2,50, 
and cloths costing over |2,50 and under $4,00 
were to be taken to have cost $4,00 ; and the 
duty of '45 per cent was to be assessed upon those 
artijicial values. By the same act, wool was 
subjected to a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, and 

4 cents per pound ; the ad valorem to be increased 

5 per cent annually uatil it should amount to 50 
per cent. The specific duty of 4 cents would bo 
equivalent, on wool costing say 40 cents, to 10 per 
cent; rankmg the duty 60 per cent. This would 
appear to be higher than the duty on woolens, 
which rose under that act to 45 per ceat. ,The 
effect of the graduated minimuras, however^ was 
to raiso the duty on woolens considerably higher, 
on an average, than the maxiniuna duty on wool. 

The Tariff of 1832 reduced the duty on both 
wool and woolens, but in no wise indicated an 
abandonment of the policy of protecting wool by a 
duty equal to that on woolens. By that act the 
artificial valuations of woolens were abolished, and 
the duty was fixed at 50 per cent on the i«al 
value— excepting on ''^i-lains, kerseys or kepdall 
cottons'* costing less than 35 c^U a square yard, 
on which) for the benefit of the slave owners— ^the 
principal purchasers of these coarse goods for thf 
USB of flla¥ea— the duty was reduced to 5 per cent, 
but was subsequently raised to 50 per cent by. the 
cokipromise act of 1833. 

On wool (excepting wool costing 8 cents and un- 
der, which was made free) the duty wasfixed by the 
act of 1832 at 40 per cent ad valorem and 4 cents 
per pound. Tho 4 cents specific was equiralent, 
on wool cosdng 40 cenu (which was probably 
about the aTentge value of the importations at 
that period) to 10 per cent of that value ; so that 
on wool costing 40 cents, the whole duty an^unted 
to 50 per cenjC — the sanve as on woolens. 

It thus appears that it has been long the .settled 
policy ot the Government td encourage the pro- 
duction of wool, and to protect it;, after it has been 
produced, from ruinous foreign eolnpetition ; and 
that the duty on woolens has. been generally the 
measure of diat protection, e^^oept under the acts 
ef 1816, and 1824, when the 9U]»ply of domestic 
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wool W8k9 limited, and it was oecessary, in order 
to encourage the establishment of the woolen 
manufacture, to admit foreig* wool upon a duty 
considerably less than the duty on woolen goods. 

It was under the combined stifnulus of a mode- 
rate duty on wool and. a higher duty on woolens, 
under the act of 1816, that our flocks began to be 
improved by ^ the importation of Spanish sheep. 
That improvement was increased under the act of 
1824, by which the duty on wool approximated 
nearer to the duty pn woolens; and was finally 
consummated under the protedtioh of the acts of 
1828 and '32 by which the duty on wool was made 
about equal to that upon the principal articles of its 
manufacture. 

It is thus that the quality of our wool has been 
improved, and the number of our sheep increased, 
until we have, now, in the United State probably 
more than tihehty-Jive millions producing annually, 
some sixty millions of pounds df wool, of quali- 
ties suited to the manufacture of cloths of any 
fineness which the wants of our country may re- 
quire« 

And now Mr. Chairman let me ask— why aban- 
don the policy in regaird to the relative! protection 
to wool and the manufactures from it, which has 
long be«Q esteibiished in our protecting legislation ? 
The bill before us fixes a duty of 40 per , cent, on 
woolen cloths and cassimeres, while it reduces the 
duty en wool to 30 per cent. Why this difference ? 
They have hitherto been placed, as I have shown, 
upon a footing of equality; at least ever since the 
capacity of the country to produce the quantity 
wad th« qualities necessary for our consumption 
has been developed. I a^k those who would now 
destroy that equality to give a reason for it. I do 
not deem it necessary to go into a minute calcula- 
tion, to show that equal protection to the wool* 
grower, and^the manufacturer, requires an equal 
duty on wool and woolens. It is enough for me to 
say that an equality of duties has bees established 
by the legislation of Congress, and to put it to 
those who would disturb thajt equality to give 
reasons for, it. Until reasons are given, strong 
and overpowering, I must insist that the equality 
be' maintained. And I insist upon it the more 
urgently^ because of the great amount of capital 
wUch has been investedin the woel-growing bu- 
siness, and the embarrassment and distress which 
will, be produced among a very numerous and 
meritorious class ^ of our people^ by the sudden 
ehange in regard to the protj&ction of wool which 
this bill contemplates. 

Instated, on a former occasion, that the capitid 
invested in the wo^-growing business, including 
the land for the subsistence of 20,000,000 of 
sheep, and the jinvestments necessary for the sup- 
pert of those engaged in the care of the sheep, 
t{he clipping of the wool and its transportation to 
market, amounted to $130,000,000. That esti- 
mate was, probably too low, including as it did, 
the land at twelve dollars only per acre, when it 
should I am inclined to think, upon more full infor- 
mat^n, liave been estimated as high as twenty. 
Taking the latter estimate, and allowing for the 
increased number ef sheep since the enumeration 
IB 1840, and the whole investment probably falls 
but little shortof two hundred miUions 'of dollars, 

Naw, sir, it shoiuld be remembered that every 
dollar of fheae investments w3l be affected by our 
le|^tlati«i. They have been made ia the confi- 



dence that equal protection to wool and Woolens 
would be continued. And now it is proposed to 
establish a difTerencer between them of ten pie^ 
cent. Have we consiciered the sacrifices which will 
result from this change of policy ? Have we 
computed the portion of this vast amount of capi- 
tal which will be sunk under its operation? And 
it is capital, let it be remembered, that has not 
been accumulated by a single tutn of good fortune, 
but by years of patient care and labor. There 
are causes which have depressed, and which will 
probably continue to keep down the price of wool, 
I and reduce the profit of the capital employed in 
its growth, which are independent of the amount 
of protecting duties, and which are su£lieiantly 
embarrassing to the wool-growers, without super- 
adding the diminution of duty which this bill con- 
templates. 

The Committee who reported the bill may ha!ve 
deemed the diminution necessary in order to ena- 
ble the woolen establishments to recover from their 
prostration, ahd resume their operations with a 
reasonable hepe of success — a success indispensa- 
ble, it is admitted, to the maintenance of a profita- 
ble market for our wool. 

It was necessary, in the infancy of our woolen 
manufacturing establishments, to niake a differ* 
enee between wool and woolens. By the Tariff of 
1816, that difference was 10 per cent. Sat it was 
founded mainly on the fact, tlutt the supply ef do- 
mestic wool of suitable qualities was not adequate 
to our wants. Our woolen estabtishnents had, 
moreover, to be created and carried along through 
the perilous period of infancy. The case is now 
different. They are in existence. Their ma- 
chinery is perfected. The skill to use it has beea 
acquiired ; and there is in the country, an am^ple 
SQpply of wool, of the finest qualities. That sup- 
ply it is believed amounts, at this moment, to ooe 
hundred miUions of ppunds, while we have^-^profba- 
biy, twenty-five millions of sheep for future pro- 
duction. All this is, obviously a sufixcieat guaranQr 
against such exsibitant prices of. wool as shall 
prevent the resuscitation of our manufacturing es- 
tablishments and the placing of them upon a stable 
footing. 

No intelligent manufacturer can, it seems to ase^ 
ask that the duty on wori shall be less than the 
duty on woolens; and so finr as I am acquainted 
with the views of the manufacturers ef ny owa 
State, they claim no such distinction. They ask, 
indeed, and urge, that they may be protected ; not 
howeverj by a difference of ten per cent between 
wool and woolens, but by such a dfutyim the latter^ 
as shall enable them, while diey pay a ranune- 
rating price for wool, to compete success^ly with 
the manufacturers' of fortugn countries, and main- 
tain tjheir esttiblishments upon a firm basis. And 
this protection, it is hardly necessary te say, is es» 
sential to the protection of the wool-growers them- 
selves, since it is evident that no duty which can 
be laid on wool will be of any avaiil to them, wi^ 
out a market ; and that, to maintain this, adequate 
protection to the manufaetureris indispensable. 

Let the manufacturer be protected ; set his spin- 
dles and loedis in motion, and 1st him feel a 
reasc^nable assurance that ne whim of learislatiMi 
or revolution of parties shall prostrate theliarriers 
which we may erect against the flood ef foreign im> 
portations, — and the weol-gTOwer will as certainly 
feel the benefit of the protection as the revolntione 
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of the maaufacturcr's water-wheel wUl give motion 
to tho pond from whtck it is supplied ; provided 
we take care that this protection be net counter- 
acted by an unrestrained admission of forei|i:n 
woel. Against this we must also erect barriers ; 
and as I contend, of e«[ual bight with those by 
which the manufacturer is protected. 

The embarrassment and depression of our wool' 
en establishments, have not resulted from the fact 
that the doty on wool has been as high as the duty 
on woolens; but from the financial embarrass- 
ments growing out of political experiments upon 
the currency of the country — (which have de- 
pressed every branch of industry) and from tlie 
reductions of duties in the latter stages of descent 
under the compromise. 

Widi regard to the experiments, " ike end is not 
yet ! " Their disastrous results it is to be feared, 
are ilot yet fully wrought out. No legislation of 
ours can immediately arrest them. The wool- 
grower, the woolen manufacturer, and all the in- 
dustrial interests have suffered, and will continue 
to svffer, from them. 

The reductions of duties under the compromise 
has had a disastrous influence upon our woolen 
manufacturing establishments, by iccreasing the 
importations of woolen goods. The extent of 
that increase since the 30th of September last 
cannot be stated — no returns of importations sub- 
sequent to that time having been published. The 
influx, however, must have been much augmented 
after the 1st of January, by reason of the great 
reduction of duties which took place on that d^y. 
For the five, years previoijis to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, the impartations were as follows : 
1837... $5,150,018 

1839 ,11,550,038 

1840 6,683,828 

1841 7,513,517 

The heavy importations of 1839 have, of course, 

extended their depressing influence over the suc- 
ceeding two years. The average of the three 

years is $8,582,461— nearly $3,500,000 more than 

the importations af 1837. The Custom-House 

returns do not, however, show the full value of the 

importations. The duties being a pe7' centage 

upon the foreign value, the ascertainment of that 

value has been so affected bv fraudulent invoices 

&nd false oaths as to reduce the amount of duties 

collected, and present in our Custom-Hou^e re- 
turns, an apparent value considerably below the 
true value of the importations. Our manufactur- 
ers have suffered more from these frauds than the 
wool'growers, because a considerable portion of 
the duty on wool has been a specific duty per 
pound, which, of course, is not affected by fraudu- 
lent valuations.' 

It is evident that the present stock of woolen 
goods in the United States, is very large; and that 
the depression of our woolen manufacturing busi- 
ness, must consequently continue for some titne to 
come, whatever duties may be now laid. The 
wool-growers, then, must continue to feel the 
double influence of slowness of increase in the de- 
roa;nd for wool, and the excessive supply now in 
the country, amountingi as I have stated, probably 
fo one hundred millions of pounds. It would be a 
great aggravation of the pressure of thii state of 
^ings upon the wool-growers to seize this occa^ _ „ ^ 
tioD to feduee Ae duty on wool, oae-fourth bel9W H 20 ceatsltzs eqaiValent tolVper cent 



the duty on woolens, as is done by the bill on our 
table. 

As to the duty on woolens, I think th9 40 per 
cent in the bill before us, is sufiicient, if that per 
cent en the real foreign value can be collected. 
The bill contains new and important safeguards 
against frauds, which, if it becomes^ a law, t hope 
to see thoroaghly executed, so as to make the 
nominal protection which we give to the great 
woolen interest, the real protectiea. If there are 
to be now evasions to meet these new enactments, 
j then will there be imposed upon Congress the ne- 
i oessity of new legislation to carry out the purposes 
j of that which I hope to see consummated by the 
I passage, with some modifications, of the present 
I bill. One of these modifications I have sufficiently 
j indicated. It is the addition of at least ten per 
i cent to the duty on wool; and this should be in the 
j form of a specific duty in addition to the ad valo- 
rem of 80 per cent now in the bill.* 

I hava proceeded, in this argument, ypon the 
assumption that it should be a cardinal priDcfple in 
our policy to give ample protection, by direct du- 
.ties, to the raw materials for our manufactures. I 
regret to see, in any quarter, a disposition to over- 
look this principle, and to regard the whole ques- 
tion of protection as absorbed in the interest 
merely of the manufacturer. Such is the view 
taken of the matter by the minority of the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures in their elaborate report 
upon the subject, made at the present session. 

" If csay the majority of the Committee) tfce raanufac- 
tarsof wool, iron and leather, are really in the distressed 
coaditioa in which they are represented to be, we may, 
without destroyinir the factories, give thtxtx essential relief 
by reducing the duty on the rao} material.** 

Again : in reference to protection to the cotton 

manufacttirer, and the impracticability of aiding 

him by a reduction of the duty on cotton wool, 

which will not affect its price, the minority of the 

Committee says— 

** Then the relief to he afforded to him (ibe cotton Ctana- 
facturer) must be by other means than by reducing the daty 
on the raw materfad. The other mode which presents itself 
i»t by a reduction in the price of labor.*' 

It is atrange that the minority of the Committee 
should have so entirely mistaken the true charac- 
ter and aim of the protecting policy. It is not 
merely to sustain the manufacturer 'and give in- 
creased profits te his capital, that this policy has 
been adopted; but it is that the productive power 
of the whole community should be stimulated, by 
furnishing a demand for labor at good, wages, and 
a market for all the productions, including every 
description of raw materialt which our soil is 
capable of producing, at prices which will give 
competence and comfort to our people ;~->such 
competence and comfort including, of course, the 
means of education, as industrious freemen ought 
to enjoy. 

The woolen and cotton manufacturers of my 
State, will not thank the minority of the Commit- 
tee for their discovery that the manufacturers may 
be protected by a reduction of the duty on kooI, 
and a diminution of the price of labor. It 
would be no satisfaction to them thus to prosper at 
the> expense of the wool-growers and laborers, by 
w hom they are sur rounded, and with whose pres- 

* A daty of three cents per nonnd was subseqaently ad- 
ded. See the wool claase of uie billt at the end of these 
remarka The three cents is equivalent to 10 per cent oa 
wool oostiofr 90 cents— the averajre eostof the unportatioiis 
of dutiable wool for the last three years. Oa wool costlas 
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perity and happiness their owb are deeply identi 
fied. Sech an argument better suits the latitude \ 
where capitalists own the laborers, than it does that 
where the laborers own themselves, and are a part 
of the ccmmunity. 

Recurring again to the question of the amount 
of duty re^i:ired for the protection of wool, a re- 
mark seems to be due to &b argument of the Chfeiir- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, in his 
speech at the opening of this debate. Alluding to 
the depressed price of wool, he inferred that it 
could not be the result of a diminished duty, be- 
cause the amousit imported for the last three years 
had been but *' little over half a million of pounds 
annually — ^an amount (he says) certainly quite too 
small to affeet the general price." 

On looking to the Custom-House returns I find 
that the amount imported of dutiable wool, though 
set much over half a million of pounds per annum, 
has gradually iucreaaed daring the last four years, 
— being, 

In 1638 417^237 pounds. 

1889 ,..526,654 

ia40 - - 594,748 

184^1.. - .......596,646 

It thus appears that though the importations 
have bee& '' small, '* they have been gr^ually in- 
creasing, notwithstanding the diminished consump- 
tion of wool by our enfeebled manufacturing es- 
tablishm^Bts. 

If, however, it be admitted that the quantity 
imported has been " too smalt to affect the general 
price," the inference which the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means would draw from it, namely, that 
the 30 per cent duty in this bill is a sufficient pro- 
tection'-by n^, means follows. It ahould be re- 
membered that tJie coiHparatively small importa- 
tions of wool were during a period of^great de- 
pression of. woolen establishments, owing to the 
derangement of our currency, a general shaking 
of confidence, and a desc^ndisg duty on woolens, 
aggravated by frauds in their valuations. The 
effect of all this was« of conrse, a diminished de- 
mand iEbr wool, — a diminution which, while it in- 
vited but a limited importation frpm abroad, left 
the production of our own ilooks to accumulate to 
si complete glut of dur market, The duty on wool, 
naoreover, daring these years was from 10 to 12 
per cent higher than this bill proposes. It is ver}' 
evident that we cannot reason from such a state of 
things to a future, in which the woolen manufac- 
ture shall revive— as we may hope it will;, under 
the provisions of this bill, fairly executed — and 
ia which, the demand for wool shall of course, be 
increased. Nobody can expeet that such an in- 
creased demand will net, under a dimihished duty 
of 10 to 12^^ per cent, be supplied from abroad, 
to an extent very fiftr exceeding the importations 
of the last few years. It would, surely, be most 
incongruous protective legislation, to increase the 
demand for wool, and at the same time invite the 
supply of it from abroad by diminishing the duty. 
Equal justice demands^ that, while we stimulate 
the manufacture of wool by a duty of 40 per c6Bt, 
we give the benefit of that stimulus to our own] 
wool-growers, by an equal duty. 

But there is another view of this subject; The 
dudahliR woeljmported-^averaging, for the last 
finir years, but litde ever half a million ef pounds 
— ds not the enly wool winch is to be taken into this 
aecouDt. It should embrace aU woo) which 19 of « 



finenes? to come in competition with our own ; and 
a Considerable amount of such wool has been lately 
introduced duty freCf by a process which I wiU 
proceed to describe. 

By the Tariff of 1832, wool) the value of which, 
at the place of exportation, should not expeed 
eight cents per pound, was to be admitted free of 
duty. The intentidn of this provision, as all know 
who were familiar with the history of its intro- 
duction into the act, was to admit free of duty, 
coarse wool which did not come in competitio?^ 
wilk the wool of our, oiCH flocks. The woid coarse, 
however, W7.s not used in the act. The question 
as to the quality of the wool to be admitted free 
of duty, was left to depend entirely on its "value 
at the place of es^portatibn^" It was supposed 
that wool which should really cost eight cents or 
under, must, of. necessity, ]be so coarse as not to 
compete with the. productions of our own flocks. 
Its admission therefore free of duty, was permit- 
ted, for the sake of eQCOuragisg the manufacture 
of coarse cloths, carpets, &uc, which would other- 
wise, be supplied to us by foreign manufacturers^ 
for the benefit of foreign capital and labor. 

Such was the intention of Congress^ That in- 
tention lias, to some extent, been defeated"— first 
by the general reduction in the price of foreign 
wool, which has thrown below the eight cents' 
point, wool which formerly ranged immediately 
abisve it; and secondly, and more especially, by 
such a change in sheep husbandry in South Ame- 
rica, as to produce wool of considerable fineneae 
at an expense no greater than was formerly incur- 
red in the production of coarse wool. TMs ope- 
ration has taken place principally in Buenos Ayres. 
I have before me sjpecimeas of wool imported 
from that country duty free, which are of a fine- 
ness equal to much of the half-blood merino <^ our 
own flocks, and some even of higher grades. This 
is not the woo} ef the native South American 
sheep, but is produced by crossings of that breed 
with the full-blooded merino. 

Information having been comniunicated to me 
that these crossings bad been effected by merino 
bucks exported from the United States, I have ex- 
amined the Custora-'House returns of our exports, 
to see whether they would throw any light on the 
subject. I have looked through the returns fer 
the last ten yoars, especially in reference to Bue- 
nos Ayres^ whence the principal part of the fai'c 
wool, admitted duty free, because co&ting less than 
eight cents, has been imported— and I find that 
the only exports of sheep to that teuntry during 
that period, were in the years 1837 and '38, as 
follows : ' 

1827 300 sheep— value |6,600— equal to $20, each 
1888 801 " " 4,565 " " 5,70, each 

The value of these 1100 sheep, thus sent to 
Buenos Ayres, sliows, conclusively, that they were 
merino bucks» The purpose of sending them can- 
not be mistaken ; and the results, er ra:ther speci- 
mens of them, I new hold in my hand, being the 
specimens which have been sent me, of the wool 
imported, duty free, from that country. The cli- 
ma|:e of Buenos Ayres is favorable to the health 
and longevity of sheep. " They may (says the 
Boston Cultivator) graze the year round in cheap 
pastures, and are, consequently, less Subject to 
disease, and seldom die except frem severe stenos 
and old age." 

I learn from other sources that the flocks ia that 
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oomiuy are very large; ranging, by thomaods and 
hondlreda ef thouaandt, over rich and extensive 
plaiBSf and sustained at an expense of land and 
Ubor vastly below that of any, portion of the llni- 
ted States. 

It must be obvious to every one that, in such a 
country » vrixh such facilities, for raising wool, and 
with such improvements in its flocks as maybe 
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Dirool may be thrown upon our market which will 
proetrate the wool-growing of this cbuntry, unless 
it is protected by efficient legislation. We claim 
that our manufacturers and laborers shall bo pro- 
tected against the abundant capital and the pau- 
per labor of Europe. This is right. But have not 
the wool^growers an equal claim to protection 
against this cheap process of raising fine wool, 
which may, without protection, drive ^them from 
the gieat market which it has, for five and twenty 
yeai«, been the policy of this Gbvernment to se- 
cure to them T 

But I may be osked — what amount of wool has 
been imported from the country you have been de- 
scribing ? . And has it increased since the exporu- 
tions to it of the sheep to which you have referred ? 
I have looked into this matter, and here is the re- 
•alt, in the importations for the last six years from 
Buenos Ayres, of wool costing eight cents and un- 
der, and of course free of duty. 

No. of Lbs. Aggregate cost. 
1836.... 2,256,887 , $162,838 
1837 ... .2,108,582 154,277 

1838.... 2,515^884 . 157,296 
1839.. •. 683,535 .47,465. 

1840.... 566,468 38,920 

1841 8,880,799 531,025 

It will be observed that there was a great fallings 
off of the importatiens in 1339 and 40. This was 
produced by the French blockade of Buenos Ayres 
during the whole, or the greater part of those 
years. The res^t was, an aecumulation of the 
stock of wool* which helped to swell the importa- 
tion into the United States during the following 
year, to near nine millions of pounds. The dimi- 
nutioH in the cost of the importationi of 1841, 
was doubtless attributable, in some degree, to the 
excessive accumulation of wool in that country 
during the years of the blockade. 

I have heen told by some, to whom I baye pre- 
aented the fact of the immenso importation of the 
last year from Buenos Ayres, that it was the re- 
suit merely of the raising of the- blockade which 
gave vent to the accumulations of th9 previous 
two years ; and that, that causer having expanded 
its force; the importations will henceforth rieturn te 
the average amount of fermer years. Tbift con- 
clusion might be correct, if the average importa- 
tions of tile two years of blockade, and the suc- 
ceeding year, did not so greatly exceed the average 
of the preceding three years, as to show that there 
were causes in operation, which if not checked, 
would probably continue the importations in the 
increased ratio of the. last threei yean$. Theag- 
gi«gftte of the importations from Bueaos Ayres, of 
wool costing eight cents and under, in the years 
2886, '37 and '38, was 6,881,353 pounds. Annual 
Average, 2,293,784. Tiie aggregate impertatiens 
«f the years 1839, '40 and '41, were 10,12ft«802 
pounds. Annual average 3,373,600, £xoeis:oftbo 



thousand f eight hundred and sixteen pounds; 
being an increase of abont forty-seven per ceAt. 

What produced this great excess? The answer 
is obvious. Yankee ingenuity had discovered that, 
by crossings of the merino aj^d South American 
sheep, Jine wool might be produced as, cheap as 
the • coarse ; and might be imported free of duty, 
if it should cost not exceeding ^ight cents per 



made by judicious crossings, an amount of fine |) pound. Yankee enterprise, as usual, was not slow 



in trying the experiment. Eleven hundred merino 
{ bucks were exported. A large production oSJine 
wool was, of course, the result ; and the eight- 
eent duty-fr^e clause in the act of 1832, drew it 
in large quantities, to the United States. . The 
same cause will probably continue to produce tne 
same effect, unless it is counteracted by our legis- 
lation. 

The same operation, there is reason to believe, 
has been, carried on in another South American 
country (Montevideo) from which the importations 
of nominally coarse wool, costing eight cents or 
under, have risen from 5,983 pounds in 1837 (the 
first year in which there were any importations. of 
wool from that' country) to 665,879 lbs. in 1841. 

It may net be unimportant in this coonexioo, to 
state, that the whole of our importatiens, from ail 
countries, during the last five years, of wool cost- 
ing eight cents, or under has been as follows : 

1837... - 9.480,195 

1838 ^ 6,551,126 

1839 « 7,398519 

1840..* 9,303,992 

1841..; 14,399764 

It is worthy of remark that, while the aggregate 
importations of ''eight cents wool" have thus 
rapidly increased, especially from the year 1840, 
to 1841, there was a falling off Irem the former to 
the latter of those years, in the importations of 
that description of wool from Turkey, Italy, Mo- 
rocco and the Barbary States of one half^^that is^ 
from 6,223,288 to 3,179,276 pounds. 

In estimating the extent to which wool other 
than coarse wool, has been introduced', into, the 
ooantry free of duty, it should be further poosidered' 
that, atwhatever point the maximum of doty-^ree 
wool is fixed, there will be a perpetual effort on 
the part of importers, hy various: devices, to get 
the wool imported by them, invoiced below that 
point, for the purpose of avoiding the dxoy. 

Thus for jsxample, an importer of wool from. 
South America, in tnakihg up a mixed cargo, say 
of wool and hides, will give n little more than the 
market value for the hides, upoii condition that the 
wool, which he may purchase w\tk them -shaU be 
sold to him, and included in the invoice, at the 
price of eight cents or under. A case siaular to 
this' has been stated to me as having actually oc- 
cun^d in the wool trade with Smyrna ; and I httve 
no doubt the device is tesorted to in the trade with 
South America and other countries. 

It is true that such firauds might be corrected 
by our Castom-Hoose appraisals,^? the -appraisers 
always possessed means of ascertaining, with per- 
fect accuracy, the true value of the wool at the 
place whence imported, at the rime of its pur* 
i^HLse. But fuch viesns they do not adw«ys pos- 
sess; and, in oases where it is 'doubtftil as to 
whether the invoioe^ahte is the truevojiQe, thto ap- 

tpraisers will, it is presumed, be inclined to let m 
wool paA, as invoieed, for the saike of awtidbg a 
legal coBitest with the importer. Suclif indeed, I 
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am infermedy is, to a considerable extent, the 
actual operation, at the Custom- Houses; in cases 
ef doubtful invoice valuations. 

But there are yet other modes by which fine 
wool has been imperted free of duty under the 
eight cent clause of the act of 1832. One mode 
is to mix fine with coarse wdol, in the same bale, 
er package, and invoice the whole at its average 
valuer— adjusting the proportions between the fine 
and coaise so as to bring th? average to eight 
cents or under. Thus for example, a bale of wool 
weighing 200. pounds, may be mixed in the pro- 
portion of two thirds, of ^e vdue of three dol- 
lars per hundred, amounting to $4, and one-third, 
of tne value of eighteen dollars per hundred, 
amounting to $12 ; for 2(10 pound $16. 

Thus the whole contents of the bale may be, 
fairly invoiced at eight cents per pound, while it 
may contain 66| -pounds of wool worth, at the 
place of exportation, eighteen ceats per pound, and 
which, paying no duty, may after being separated 
from the coarse wool witli whiiph it is mixed, ceme 
in competiiaon with mueh of our fine wool. 

This kind ef evasion was attempted to be pre- 
vented by the provision in the act of the lltb of 
September last, by which ,that part of a bale or 
package of wool worth more than eight cents, was 
sobjected to a duty of 20 percent. But this involved 
the necessity of an assorting by the appraisers, ef 
every bale containing wools of different fineness ; 
which would require an amount of labor that 
would probably prevent a thorough execution of 
the provision. And besides, it imposed a du*y on 
the wool thus found, on separation, tu have cost 
ever eight cents, inadequate te the protection of 
our wool of the same grade. 

The ti^e and enly efiectual remedy would be by 
a provision which I hope te see proposed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means as an amendment 
to this bill— -by which, when wool of different 
kinds of sorts, is imported in the same bale, bag 
or package, the contents of the bale, bag or pack- 
ace- shall be appraised at the value of the finest or 
most valuable of the whole. 

Another n^e by which wool really worth much 
more than eight cents, i|i imported as costing eight 
cents or under, is to purchase it with the dirt 
and filth and burrs which become mixed with it in 
the progress of ill growth, and by which it is re- 
duced ^ perhaps one-third, or one half or more i« its 
> value per pound. Thus it is easy to see, that 
wool, wertli, at the place whence imported, if 
deapsed to an extent not greater than our river 
washing before shearing, twelve or fifteen cents, 
may have really cost eight cents er under, and, 
with a small expense of cleaning may come in 
oompetitioa, free ef duty, witH much of our wool. 
The expense ef separating the burrs Which would 
teem tp be a formidable item in the process pf 
cleaning, is, I understand, reduced to a mere trifle 
by burring machines, which are in successful ope- 
ration in those establishments in which South 
American wool is principally manufactured. There 
are^ also, in operation, X understand, machines by 
which the long and coarse hairs which are, to 
some extent, mingted with fine wool fleeces, are 
separated, with astoouhiog fiusility, thereby aug- 
menting the value of the fleece, as it is augmented 
by the separation from it of burs, dirt -and other 
impurities. 

There is a provision in the act of 1832, and 



also in that of the 1 Ith of September last, declare 
ing that, *'if any fine wool be mixed with dirt or 
other material, tnd . thus be reduced iii value te 
eight cents per pound or under, the appraisen 
shaH appcaise said wool, at such pric«> as, in thdir 
opinion, it would have con had it not bera so 
mixed ; and a duty thereon shall be charged in 
conformity with such appraisal." But this pro- 
vision has been rendered ineffectual for its true 
purpose^ by its application in practice (sanctioned, 
I believe, by judicial decisions) to cases only in 
which the ** d<n or other material " has been mixed 
with the wool by an artificial process, for the pur- 
pose of reducihg its value. The bill befivre us 
should be altered-— as I hope to see done tipoa a 
proposition of amendment from the' Committee of 
Ways and Means— so as to fix the appraisal upon 
the basis of the value of the wool, without die 
dirt, material or impurities accumulated in the pro- 
cess of its growth — ^placing it, as near as may be, 
upon a par with the river-washed wooU before 
shearing, of our own sheep. 

The fkcts I have stated in regard to oar wool 
trade with South America (and the same process 
of obtaining fine wool below the eight cents point, 
may be carried ^n in other countries) show, I 
think, very clearly, that our legislation should be 
altered to meet this new state of things. In two 
or three particulars, I have suggested the changes 
which I think ought to be made. I will add^ what 
must be obvious to ail, that the eight cents maxi- 
mum should be reduced. The maximum of six 
ceats would probably admit, upon the noxninal 
duty of five pet cent in the bill before us, about 
the same quality of wool as was intended to be ad- 
mitted, under the eight cents proviso in the act of 
1832. An additional, and, if fairly executed, a 
very important safeguard would be the limiting of 
the five per cent privilege to wool declared by the 
act, to be coanCj as well as inferred to be so by 
the maximum of its cost. 

The facts to which I have adverted, in regard tu 
the increased facilities for introducing fine wool 
from abroad, at a cheap rate, have an important 
bearing, not only on the provisions touching the 
admission, upon a nominal duty, of coarse wool, 
supposed not to compete with our own, but upon 
the question as to the amount and kind of duty to 
be levied on ether wool. The bill oa your table 
fixes that duty at 30 per centum ad valorem — ^be- 
ing ten per cent below the duty of woolens, and 
tu that extent, at least, as I have shown, a de- 
parture frohi the settled policy which has long 
protected the wool-growing and wool-manufaetcn^ 
ing interests, bt equal duties. That the duty on 
wool should be raised to at least 40 per c^t, can- 
not, I think, admit of a question. The extensive 
introduction from South America, at a reduced 
valuation^ of wool of at least medium finenesf, 
s^Sgdsts the importance'^ of having the addition to 
the 30 per cent in the bill, consist of. a specific 
duty. I would prefer the union of the ad valorem 
and specific duties in !he proportion fixed in the 
bill reported by the Committee of Manu&ctures-' 
namely26 per cent ad valorem and 4 cents specific, 
whieh would be equivalent on wool costing 30 
cents, to 40 per cent, and more than that, on wool 
costing less than 30 cents. If, however, the Com- 
mittee should insist on a different proportion, then 
let these be simply an addition of three cents 
specific duty, to the 30 per eei^t ad valorem, agreo^ 
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aUy to the report of f he Secretary of the Tmsury, 
which would be about equivalent to the 26 per 
cent, and 4 cents, m the bill of the Committee of 
Manufactures. 

The apeclfic duty, being equal in its amount on 
each pound of wool, whatever may be its cost, 
would give, what the cheapened process of raising' 
jBne wool demands — a duty irrespective of that 
cheapness — compensating, in some degree, for the 
depressed valuation of the wool, by an increased 
peo' centum ad valorem upon it— in other words 
reaching, and acting upon, the wool, in its just rela- 
tion to eu7 own wool, with which it comes ia com- 
petition, rather than upon its value in the tnarhet 
from which it is imported. I hope, therefore, 
to see an addition of a specijic duty to the 30 per 
cent, in the bill before us. 

In i^viewing the history of our protecting legis* 
It^tion, I have been impressed with the remarkable 
difiference between the protection extended to the 
Woolen and the Cotton interests. By the TarifT 
of 1816, every square yard of cotton cloth, without 
reference to its quality, was declared to be of the 
value of 25 cents, and a duty of 35 per cent, was 
asaessed upon thai value *^ The effect of that 
mode of assessing the duty^as all .know, has been 
to exclude coarse cottons from oar market, and 
give it entirely to the American manufactarer. 
The minimum valuation, as it is called, was stren- 
uously advocated by Mr. CALirouN, who was a 
zealous supporter of the principle of protection in 
1816, which he thus fully canied out, in regard 
to the faerie manufactured from the great 
Soitihem staple. That same minimum, and that 
same duty, be it remembered, were steadily mam- 
aained thieugh all the Tariff changes, from 1816, to 
the passage ef the act of 1832, when the duty of 
S5 per cent, was continued apon a minimum valu- 
ation inpreased to 30 cents — the effect ef which 
was an increase of the duty. 

Now, how has it been with woelens ? Up to the 
. year 1828, the duties by which they were protected, 
were laid in the form of a per centum on their 
real foreign' value— not an artificial value as in the 
case of cottons. The Tariff Act of that year 
fiKed> as I have already stated, a graduated scale 
of minimum upon woolen cloths— beiag the same 
principle which had been, and still is, applied to 
cottons; but, by the act of 1832, that principle 
was abandoned in regard to woolens, and the levy- 
ing of a simple per centum on their value was 
substituted. 

Under the steady application of the minimum 
principle, cottons have not only enjoyed the benefit 
of a duty, amounting to pr^ibition on the coarser 
fabrics, but the additional benefit of an exemption, 
to a great extent, from the effect of fraudulent 
in^'oices ; while the woolens interest has suffered, 
and is still suffering, greatly, on aicbount of such 
frauds. These frauds should have been, and should 
now be, prevented by either a specific duty en 
every square yard, or by a combination, as in the 
case of wool, since 1828, ef a specific aad an ad 
valorem^ duty ; or by an ad valorem applied te a 
minimum valuation, as in the case of cottons, or a 
series of minimum valuations, as in the case of 
wooleas, under the law of 1828. / 

It must be obvious to all, that if the minimum 
principle had been applied to woolens by the act 
of 1816, as it was to cottoas^ aad had been as 
stetdiiy aaiBtBined ever sSjiGe, the wool-growiag 



and wool-manufacturing interests would net have 
suffered the revi^rses to which they have been 
doomed under a less favorable policy. They would 
have enjoyed a steadiness of protection^ which is 
indispensable to success in any business depend- 
ing in any considerable degree, on protecting 
legislation fdr support. 

I have been the moire impressed with the injus- 
tice of this distinction, and have been, led to reflect 
more upon the policy which originated and has 
continued it, by a passage in the report ef the 
Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, made ^ 
in March. 1816, preparatory te the enacting^ of the 
Tanff Law of that year. Referring to a report 
made by the same Cemmitlee in February pre- 
ceeding, in favor of sustaining the manufacture of 
cotton, the Committee said — 

" JEver9 retuan then nri^ed for sostaiaiac the cotton man- 
nfkctnrtiqrestablishaient^ applies with equal force iiv^iivor of 
the woolen. The Comnuttee, iaflaeoced by^the «pmm rea- 
sons, feel beand to accord the same josUce to the maan&c- 
tnrers of wool." 

Why was not " the same justice " accorded to 
the manufacturers of Vfiiol as of cotton, by the act 
of 1816, and by subsequent Tariff acts? I need 
not say, Mr. Chairman, that if either should be 
favored above the other, by our legislation, it ia 
the woolens interest — an interest which has ailways 
been regarded as among diose most deeply identi- 
fied with the independence ef our country, at all 
times, and especially in times of war. And it is 
an interest deserving our regard, not only because 
it gives a stimulus te manufacturing industry and 
those branches of labor which feed ,tfae manufac- 
turer and convey his goods to market, but espe* 
cially because it involves the protection of a raw 
material of immense importance to the country. 

There is no single branch of Agricultural pro- 
duction, , capable of such a universal diffusion of 
benefits, as that of wool-growing. Every diversity 
of tlie soil and the clipfiate of this vast country is 
favorable to it. The cultiure of cotton is confined 
to a few degrees of latitude. That of tobacco is 
also limited ; and there are large portions of the 
country were wheat cannot be raised to an amount 
snfiicient for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
Cotton and tobacco, moreover, are exhausting 
crops, returning nothing to the land from which 
they draw their nourishment; while sheep greatly 
enrich the soil on which they graze, insomuch that 
they will, in a few years, Entirely restore lands 
which have been worn out by planting. 

Virginia, and Kentucky with all the States south 
of them, may, so far as soil and climate are con- 
cerned, successfully compete, especially in the 
mountain regions, with any of the States, in the 
production of wool. Indeed, if they would turn 
their attention to wool-growing, and change the 
character of their labor, they would soon make 
rapid advances in wealth and prosperity. Their 
mUd climate, in comparison with |pe severe and 
long winters of New- England, gives them, in the 
expense of wool-growing, a great advantage, which, 
properly improved, would be sensibly felt in the 
competition it would produce with the wool-grow- 
ing of other portions of the country. Of that com- 
petition I have no Jealousy. It would, no denbt, 
affect the price of ear wool. But of that we 
should have no right to complain. I say to our 
Southern and Western brethren— go on with year 
sheep husbandry. What you gain in climate, we, 
at the North, will make up in industry and econo- 
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my. As you Edvanee in the production of wool, 
you will plant your woolen manufacturior eetab* 
li&hments by tlie sido of your flocks ; and dius this 
great country will ultimatdy clothe itself, and have 
a surplus of woolen doihs, as it now has of cottensi 
to swell the amount of its export trade with other 
aations. 

I cannot close tbesfe remarks, though protracted 
already far beyond my originial intention, without 
dwelling a moment upen the importance of the 
protecting policy as a Bond of the Unioju While 
this policy protects us from the competition of the 
alsundant capital, and starved labor, and govfirn- 
mental bounties, of other countries, it tlirows us 
upon our own resources ; stimulates the industry 
of every part of our country ; creates a demand, 
in every part, far the productieas of ^very other ; 
promotes an active commercial intercourse* with 
its harmonizing influences ; cherishes a sense of 
mutual dependence ; and produces a eoinmunity of 
interest and of feeling, withoat which we cannot 
be *' one people" And while our Union is thtjs 
demented, we are., also cherishing those great 
elements of national strength which consist in the 
solid wealth, and the moral energy connected with 
tiniversal and well rewarded industry. 

The extent of our territory is sometimes re- 
garded as an element of weakness, which mast 
prove fatal to the Union. And so it will, inevitably, 
if the policy of protection is to be abandoned. The 
chain which binds us together must not run 
through the workshops of Europe. There most 
be a .strong golden chain of direct commercial in- 
tercourses-conducted upon the avowed priticiple 
of helping one another — of giving, by free ex- 
changes of the products of the skill, the labor, and 
the varied soils and climates of our country, the 
highest possible development to the capacities of 
, each and all of these sources of national prosperi^ 
and independence. The vast extent of our terri- 
tory, with its ?reat diversity of skill, and labor, 
and soil and climate, may be thus converted into 
an element ot strength, and a pledge of perma- 
nency to our Union. It is thus, and thus only that 
we can realize, in regard to this Union, the beauty 
and force of the application by a sacred writer, to 
another union, of tiie delicate and admirably fit- 
ting dependence of the various members of the 
human body upon each other— neither being able 
to say to another, I have no need of thee, but 
each dependent on all the rest, and all, though 
greatly diversified in form and in ofliee, constitu- 
ting one body, ** compacted by that which every 
joint suppliethy 

How strong is the power of attraction of the 
Amekican fvYSTEM! and how perfectly does it 
harmonize with the leading purpose of the Con- 
stitution, as expressed in its preamble : '* To form 
a more perfect Union I " Thai was the purpose ; 
and here is that purpose carried out in the Ame- 
rican Systein^s. system whose influence, like the 
great principle ot gravitation in the material uni- 
verse, counteracts the tendencies to dissolution, 
bisds the otherwise discordant portions of this 
great country together, and makes them one har- 
monious whole. 

NOTE. 

Tiys foUowlBg are extracts fiom the Tariff of llttl^firom 

tke biU reported by the Comauttee of M'ays and Means 

and from the bill as it finally passed knd hag become a law| 

The falyect of coarse wool, as discusaed io the fortgoing, 



may be made more ialeliiipble by a comparison ot these 
extracts. 

Act er 1832. 
" Wool raannftfctured, the value whereof at the place of 
exportation shall not exceed eight cents per ponnd, 6hall be 
imported frte of daty ; and ifaay wool so imported shall 
he fine wool, mixed with dift cr oth«r material ar:d thos re- 
daced in value to eight cents x>er ponnd, or aader, the ap- 
praisers shall appraJ«e soch wool at sacfa prices -as in ibnr 
opiniea it wouldhave cost had it not been to mixed, and a 
daty thereon *hall be charged in conlormity viixh saeh ap- 
praoaL" 

Bill RapoaTso by thb Commxttce. 

*< On wool roannfactured the value whereof, at the last 
port or place whence exported to the United States, shall 
exceed eight cents per ponnd, there shall be levied a doty 
of thirty per centum ad valorem. 

*• On wool unmanufactured the value whereof, at the last 
port or place from whence exported to the L'cited Stales 
shall be eight cents or nador, per ponnd, there «hall be le- 
vied a duty of five per cientoai ad valorem. Provided, 
That when wool of different qualities is imported in the 
same bale, bag or mickaife, and the agCTegate value of the 
contents of the bale^ bag or package, abatl oe appraised by 
the appraiaen ata nue ezeeedinjr eight cesis per pound, it 
shall he charged with a duty of thirty jpf-r.centam ad valo- 
rem. Provided fwrthtty That if any fine wool be mixed 
with dirt or other material, and thus be reduced in vidne 
to eight cents per pound, or under, the appraisers sliall ap- 
praise such wool at suchtprice as, in their opinion, it womd 
tiavecost, had it not been so mixed; and a duty thereoa 
shall be charged in conformity with such appraisal." 
The Bill as it Finally Passed. 

(The amendnaents of the Committee's bill, indicated hj' 

italic^ 

** On eota^t wool, unmanufactured, the V9]ue< whereof at 
the last port or place whence exported to the United States* 
shnll bejfpen cents or under per pound, there shall be levied 
a duty ot five per centum ad valorem ; and on aU other ua- 
manafactured wool, there slialt be levied a duty of tkrte 
c«nf« per pound, and thirtyper centum ad valorem. Frovi- 
ded, Thai when wool of different qualities, of the minc 
kind or «erf , is imported in the same bate, bag or ]ncluige, 
and the aggregate value of the contents of the baie, bag or 
package, shall be appraised by the appraisers at a rate ex- 
ceeding teven cents per pound, it ?hali be charged with a 
iitAy^inoor\farmityv>itk*uokappr«Hsal, Provided further. 
That aoAen voool qf different gwtlitiee and different kind* or 
sorts is imported in the seme bale, hag or faokage, the con~ 
tents of Ute.bale bag er package shatl be appraised at the vedme 
of the ^nest or most vtUwsble kind or sort, and a tbUy chmr^ 
ged thereon accordingly. Provided further. That if bides of 
diffkreni fuaiities are embraced in the same intateei at the 
same priost the value of the p:hols Aall be ojfpraised according 
to the value of the' bale of ^ best quality. Prafvidedjar- 
thcTf That ^ any wool be imported having in it dirt or ea^f 
imparities other than those neUuraUy beltmging to the fleece, 
and thus be reduced in value to seven cents per ponnd. or 
under, the appraisers shall appraise said wool at such price 
as in their i>]9inion it would have cost, bad it not been so 
mixed with uist or impurities ; and a duty shall be charged 
thereon in conformity to sudrappra iaal." 

Effect of tBE Tariff in Alabama. — The 
Hunuvilla Democratic Herald (Loco) says :-— 
** W4 understand that arrangements have been 
made by which several Bagging and Rope F8ot»> 
ries, will in a short time be put in epenttion v\ 
Jackaon county in this State. Faor tactories have 
for some time past been in operation in this coun^ 
viz: Messrs. 0. S. Fope A, Co., and Mastin & 
Brothers, near this place, and ■ Woodall, 
and another, (name not recollected) in New Madi- 
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Silk in Arkansas. — The editor of the Little 
Rock Gazette mentions the receipt of 500 skeins 
of silk, manufactured by Mrs. Smith of Hemp- 
stead county. These skeins are dyed a variety of 
colors, all very brilliant. The texture of the silk 
is very fine and even ; and for strength, finish and 
brilliancy of colors, it will not iuSer by a compari- 
son with most of the foreign silk sold in the stores 
in this country. _ 

At the Mattewan factory 400 hands, it is stated, 
have been set to work ; and the establishment of 
Mr. Tech, at Haverstraw, whieh employs over 200 
periOBB, is aboat to go into operation. 
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W« have endeavored, in this number of 
Tbx IiA.BORSii, to dose up, so far as possible, 
<the argument in support of the Protective Policy. 
With this view we have given place to a Reply 
written hj. the Editor to an essay by Hon. Gxr- 
BiT Sif ITH in favor of non-resistant Free Trade 
on the gpround of its alleged conformity with 
Christian Philanthropy, and the asserted hostility of 
Protection thereto. We know that the argument 
of Mr. Smith has exerted an influence on many 
minds, and we trust the friends of Protection vinll 
•ee fit to ctreulate the antidote, if they deem it ef- 
ficient, as widely as possible. 

We have also published the first^ Speech deliv- 
ered in Congress last virinter by Hon. Charles 
HuBSON of Mass. in advocacy of Protectioa-amost 
,able, lucid and. convincing argumefat, which we 
trust is already familiar to most of 9ur readers, 
but which they will, on that very account, gladly 
welcome to the pages of The Laborer. Many 
who have wished to refer to its Eetmiliar but strong 
jQlustrations, have been unable to find the paper in 
whi^h they read the Speech. In The Laborer it 
will be always at hand. 

We have also made room for ''An Argument 
for Free Trade,'' long and well put, by Mr. S. G. 
Ai^iiold of Brooklyn. We trust our readers will 
give its positioiis a careful consideration, and then 
Ipok over those taken by us in reply. These es- 
fays were both origin^Uy published, some time 
eiBce in Hunt's 'Merchant's Magazine,' a Com- 
cnercial Monthly of decided intereit and tb1u#. — 



As they embody the elementary views on botli 
sides of the great question of Protection, we faav« 
inserted them, that our readers may have the sub* 
jeet before them at a glance. Many who would 
not read an argument for Protection only may be 
induced to consider a work in which both sidee 
are presented. Ferhaps some of oar ' Free Trade* 
friends may thus be induced to examine the argil- 
nlent for Protection. 

Beside these, we have found room- for a great 
number of shorter articles, relating to Household 
Economy, New Inyentions or Processes, the S»> 
gar Cu^ure, and Industrial Improvement gene- 
rally. We hope the number will be found iiite> 
resting. Hereafter we -shall probably have room 
for a lai^r amount and variety of matter relating 
te other subjects than the policy of Protection. 

03" CoNORBSs reassembles on the first Monday 
of this month, and its proceedings will be regarded 
with interest. We do not think any material change 
in the Teriffthis winter is to be apprehended. Ther* 
wiU doubtless be attempu to amend it in some of its 
detoiit, especially where holes have been picked in 
it by the inglhnuity of those Intent on its evasion. We 
preiume little more dian this will be done at ths 
short Session near at hand. When the next Cea- 
gxess assembles we apprehend a violei^ struggle 
for thasubversiooof the entire Protective System. 
BerMy! 

03" Hon. Walter Forward^ we hear with rer 
grei, will probably retire from the Cabinet early ia 
the present momh. The friends of Proteetion sus- 
tain a loss in his Retirement, whoever may succeed 
him. There is no more ardent> enlightened, de- 
termined champion of the Protective policy in the 
Nation, and his aid in maturing and sustaining, the 
Tanff at the last Session ^as timely and importanl. 
We look for his forth-coming Report with strong in- 
terest, and expect to publish it in the next Laborer. 

V3r We regret to learn Ihat the result of recent 
Elections has led many to doubt the stability of the 
Protective Poliey, and has checked the tendency 
to a . revival of Manufac^ring activity, leaviaf 
theusaads stfll without empleyment who are a1>l* 
and willing to work. Can it be that the Country 
meditates an abandonment of iM Independence f 
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The BITtfct m€ tiM TarUT* 

Coal and Iron.— If the PennsyiTaniam cxpeeied to pinh 
ttnUi tbe iMivieM" oi' tb>ir two grt>at mint rai«— Coal and 
Iron— by the new Tariff, th«y BaVe so ht been <lisap 
Voiote^. Tbe Tariff baR put atta end to tbe imponation of 
Bodds generally Oona Srgand, and the cniMeqaei.c« in, 
that V<>MRis wiiir.h have fi>on« oai with cargo<'S. tlod bq 
frdgbti* back, ami are compelled to ballast with whateyer U 
beavy an • clieap^ Salr, Ooal aad Iron po«9^ss these qoali- 
ties, am) bave been b^outfht in sach abondance as to oVer- 
Joaa tb« fiiar&et. Coal is cheaper than (N-fore the Tariff 
iMll pasKed, and Iron bat lUtle dearer, and qaite Buial«!abie. 

03* The atbove appears in the Journal of Com" 
meree of Saturday. Nothing can equal tbe audacity 
«f that paper. All summer we have been proving 
^hat an increase of the dvtieg on.Foreign Pro^ 
^ucis Consumed in i%is Country vfonld by no 
meaTu- inerente eorrejtpondingly the coat of those 
arHciee to the consumer. The Free Trade econo- 
mists have all along asserted the contrary, Qr more 
commonly assumed it as a fact undeniable. Well, 
the * B lack Tar iff ' has been passed, laying heavy 
idttties on ^Salt, Coal and Iron.* and which theory 
stands tbe test of experience t Was Coal ever 
before so cheap at this season ! Are not Iron and 
Salt low enough for any man of conscience 1 Are 
not all sorts of Manufactures neatly as cheap as, 



Do not the present prices of Coal, &c. strikingly 
expose the flimsiness of their statesmanship or the 
hypocrisy of their lamentatieBsT 

We have tVe most' tmdoabting conviction dbat a 
duty even of $50 per ton on Iron and $5 on Coal, 
so far from increasing the cost of those articles to 
the American censttner, would diminish it essesH 
tiaJly. This might not be the immediate effect of 
so large an increase ; but the moment tbe Hiwae 
production had adjusted itself to the demands of 
the increased consumption — which it verj soon 
would do — the price would begin to decrease, 
from the effect of eager competition, improvedl 
processes of manufacture, aiid the compai^tiTa 
steadiness of the n^rket. An Iron Company 
which should be sure of a demand for 5,000 tone 
of tbe tnetal annually ceold make it much cheaper 
than witb a precarious market for 1,000 Umi tlue 
year i«d perhaps 100 next, poes any practical isbq 
need evidence in support of so plain a propositioii t 



Hiatreas ia Clreat Brifsda. 

Ii3* The Evening Posi^vthich has never a 
and many of them cheaper than, they were before H tear to shed for AaiRtCAH manufacturers and arti> 



the Tarifft Most oertaioly.^ The Tammany Hall 
lies about this or that manufacturer making $50,000 
to $100,000 by the rise of his goods, consequent 
on tbe increase oF dupes on the rival Foreign fab- 
rics have bad their day and done their office. Here 
are nearly all things as cheap as ever, and many 
cheaper, while many of our factories, mines and 
forges bftve been pot in operation, and two hnn- 
^reid thousand of eur own people restored to Em- 
ployment a«d Wages of which the reductipo of 
Duties had deprived thcim. In other word», our 
Producers receive more, while our Consumers pay 
aomore, than they did under comparative *Free 
Trade.' How does the Journal of Commerce 
meet this stsggeriog fact? Why it has- hunted 
up the explanation that, because we buy less 
£uropelin Manufactures, tb<^refore tbe mder sta- 
ples are coming over to us as ballast, and at such 
reduced freight that the price to the American 
Consucher is no greater than before. Well, Sirs, 
^ave it so if you will. So long as you admit the 
essential fact, you are welcome to rack your inves-. 
Uons Tor a plausible apology^ 

But you nHist not misstate the expectations of 
the friends of American Industry merely that you 
may declare them ' disappointed.' Our side has 
all along held that an increase of tbe di|ty on 
foreign Coal, ^. would, not increase the average 
price of those articles to the American consumer ; 
they are your exp^et&tions, not ours, that are 
^disappointed;' We say that Coal, Iron, and 
other staples will ultimately be h^er under an 
efficient Protective Tariff than under Free Trade; 
white the Representatives of Tammany Hall in 
Co'ngreas and iu demagogues out of Congress 
liave been whsmp^ng over the taxation and 
robbery of the Poor of our City by the duty on 



sans 'thrown utterly out of employment by tba 
pressure of Unequal Foreign competition — which 
never raises its voice against the deprenioa of 
AasRieAii production (especially Agricultural) by 
Foreign restrictions, or at least professes or favora 
no efficient opposition to them — ^is greatly die* 
tressed at the Repression df British Manufactures 
consequent on our new Protective Tariff'. To ita 
wailings on this head we reply : 

1. For every spindle or loom stopped in Great 
Britain or elsewhere by our Tariff" one is set ia 
motion here. Now we have no objection to giv> 
ing employment to British Laborers if our own 
were weU employed, well paid and well fed. Bat 
such is notoriously not tbe fact. We have thou- 
sands of honedt, capable, deserving workmen and 
wemep who have even yet no employment, altfaoogb 
the Tariff* has set to work two hundred thousaad 
who but for it would now be famishing in con- 
strained idleness. If we wish to be chaiitable to 
other Tfations in this respect, we must first ao ad* 
just our policy as to give ample and advantageous 
employment to all our own people, and then wo 
shall be able to buy liberally from others and will 
buy of their products. 

S. U is cheaper for us to make our Car 
petst 4*c. here than to have them made in Eng- 
land, no matter what the relative money price may 
be. It will take no more men to weave our Car- 
pets. Cloths, &c. here than in England, while beta 
it^ will bo far easier for us to feed and pay thea^ 
There were lately thousands of men manufacturing 
for the American market in Europe whoso who la 
reoempease theref6r did not amount to a peck of 
wheat for a day*« labori (many worked for lew 
than half a peck.) Under a goed Protective Ta- 



Coal in order to swell the profits of the nloers. || riff*, these men will be attracted hero to da 
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sune work, and > will here receive from kalf .a 
boshfil to it bushel and a half of wheat for every 
day's labory because our prices of labor, under a 
staady Tariff, will command so much. Hero these 
laborers and their families receive not merely bread 
enough to ke^ the breath of life in their bodies, 
but good clothing, houses, schooling, &c. for their 
Iftbor, with a share in the enjoyments and com* 
^orts of life. At the same time we shall get &ur 
-Cloths, &e. cheaper than before — ^possibly not for 
fewer doUars, but for less produce, because the 
eost of transporting and shipping it' to another 
continent will be saved, and divided between the 
producers of Cloths and Food respectively. Then 
our Fruits, Vegetables, &c. &c. which our Farm- 
•ers can now hatdly sell at any price, and our Eng- 
lish cloth-makers cannot afford to eat, will bear a 
g^ood price, finding a ready market with our man- 
ufacturers, who now in England must go without 
them. Protection to American ManujTactures is 
thus the cause of universal beneficence. It bene- 
fits directly our own people, and ultimately those 
who now manufacture for us in foreign Countries, 
though these may for a time suffer inconvenience 
from it, while the gradual transfer of Manufac- 
tures from Europe to this Country is in progress. 
The British Landed Aristocracy, Church Estab- 
lishment and other non-producers may suffer some 
diminution of incomes from this policy, but not 
the mass of the Peopl e. 

Mj^cbamics' Garden.^— Every mechanic in the 
oonntry towns should have a good garden. More 
exercise in the open air is needed by that class of 
Bieobanics who occupy the shoe^shops of thejcoun- 
try villages. Here may be seen eight or ten men 
•crowded into a small, dirty shop, with less space 
for the whole number than is often allowed for a 
respeetable hotse in his stable. 

It cannot he possible that health should long pre- 
-vail where there is no wholesome air*. Yet these 
shops are sought for by, our young men in prefer- 
ence to the opeh 6elds of the farmer whdre health 
. is wafted on every breeze. It would be well for 
every.mechanic, whose business is in a tight room, 
to labor at least one hour in the day in the open 
air. 

. How agreeable it is to many to raise their own 
'apples^ their peaches, and their cabbages? All 
the vegetables for a family maybe raised on a 
4ma]l lot of ground. But tlran our delicate young 
. mechanics might injure their complexions by ex- 
posure to the sun. Cannot a veil of leather be 
. drawn over their faces to preserve the complexion 
jtnd yet a4mit a little fl^sh air to their lungs ? 

So many formers have left the plough for the awl 
and the peg that their wages are reduced to the 
'minimum. This business, however, will find its 
level without any spectal legislation. But We ad- 
mire to see a mechanic who has a family possess 
« garden also to employ his leisure hours, to call 
hin out into the fresh air, and to give employment 
to his children. [Massachuse tts Ploughman. 

CoiiN Stalk Sugar.— In France the manufac- 
ture of Sugar from corn stalks has hoen commen- 
. ^: an examination of i% by scientific men has 
, vesulted in the conviction that it is identkaal with 
that of the c^e ; lund th&t It is more productive 
tlita that firom the heet. 



Union of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
— The company chartered by the Govern meat of 
New-Grenada to construct a Ship Canal connect'' 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans have com- 
pleted their surveys, made a road over the Isth- 
mus, and are proceeding to make the Canal. An 
authentic account in the Cincinnati Chronicle says : 
' Tbe*company having completed a temporary or 
provisional road from the Bay of Charera.on the 
Pacific, to the town of Chagres on the Atlantic 
Ocean, is not only freed from the necessity df re-^ 
ouiriBg additional time, but the Republic of Wew- 
Grenada could not refuse it without violating its 
engagements, since the company has completed its- 
contract before even the expiration of the time 
limited for the constructioh of any commonicaii^fei 
whatever. Besides this, it has caused the whole 
country through which the projected canal is to 
pass, as well as all the rivers and water-conrsee 
which ihust contribute to it, to be thoroughly ex* 
plored. 

These explorations, conducted with great talent 
by the engineer, Merel, have demonstrated that 
the Isthmus of Panama, instead of being a ridge 
of rocks, as mapy geographers have described it^ 
is, on the contrary, a valley, from four to thirteen 
miles in width, and scattered over with conical 
bights of from twenty to sixty feet elevation^ 
which on the east and west rest upon low chains^ 
varying from 11,0 to 415 feot In hight. Among 
these small conical bights wind in all direction vn. 
rious streams atnd rivers, which descend from the 
termination of the Andes and" unite in two princi- 
pal channels. The one, which is the river Cha- 
gres* throws itself into the Carribbean Sea; the 
other, called the Hio Grande, flows toward the 
Pacific Ocean. The dividing country between 
these rivers has an elevation of only tliirty-seven 
feet above the highest known level of the sea,' or 
sixty. four feet above low tides; the flood tides 
sometimes attaining a hight of twenty-seven feet. 

The excavation or cutting neeessaay to unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by means of the rivier 
Vine Tinto, Bernardino and Fazfan, is only twelve 
miles and a half; the fall will be regulated by four 
double locks of 188 feet in length- ' The whole of 
the projected canal will b^ 49 miles in length, 135 
feet in breadth at the surface of ihe water, and 55 
feet at the bottom, 20 feet in depth, and will be 
aavlgable for vessel^ of from IQOO to 1400 tons. 
All the rivers which are to serve as parts in the 
eaaal have, at the lowest wfiter, a depth varying 
from 8 to 15 feet; they will be swept and exca- 
vated io a depth of 20 feet, and kept at that depidh 
by means of two gu^id locks. The country 
through which the cuial will pass, presents & 
clayish and coaly soil, with no rock except at the 
mouth of the Chagres, where the formatioa is so 
slaty that it will present no obstacle. 

Although the construction of the canal of Pana- 
ma will require no purchases of land and no outlay 
for stone, lime or cement, all which materials are 
to be found on the spot, still the company hM not 
hesitated to ettimate its cost at the highest rates 
of constructing such works, as these, for example, 
of the CalcdoBiaa Canal of Scotland, and the 
Lousville Canal-^the r^te of 352,900 franks, or 
about $66,157 per mile; so that the 42 miles of 
canal, prppexly so ealled, will cost 14,821,800 
fraocSf or about $2,778,615. In these estimaiee 
ars included the cost of fbwi: steam te# beau, two 
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folding bridges of cast iroc, 140 feet in length, and 
several smaller ones. 

This junction of the two oceans, by bringing the 
islands of the Pacific, Chinat Japan, Australia, 
"BeiooOf Sumatra, &c., some 4,000 leagues nearer 
to us, by rendering the navigation of the ocean less 
dangerous, less expensive and more expeditious, 
win effect' a great revolution in the commerce of 
the whole world, a revolution of which America 
will experience the benefits before all other nations 

Kffect of the Tariff. 

We met on Tuesday a citizen of Peru, just from 
T^ew- England, who was at Salisbury, Conn, when 
the news of the passage of the Tariff Bill reached 
there. This is a manufacturing town, and there 
.are in the vicinity a number of wool-growers.— 
Under the operation of the Compromise Act, the 
manafactories had been suspended ; wool had con- 
sequently decreased in price, and' none of this 
yearns clip had been able to find a market. Some 
producers had endeavored to trade off small lots, 
in payment of debts, at 25 cents a pound, but 
widiout success. In ten days after the passage of 
the Tariff Law, it was all bought up at an advanced 
price^the fecteries were again set in motion—* 
workmen who bad bden idle were again employed 
at fair prices— -while others who had hired out on 
farms at from eight to ten dollars a month, re- 
sumed thdr former vocation at double and treble 
those prices. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which belong to the 
history of every manufactuiing village, some of 
the papers even in the manufacturing States are 
abasing the Tariff, and asserting that the wool- 
growers will be ruined with it ! They openly 
avow that the next Congress will repeal it if they 
can get a Free-Trade majority. Nay, the very men 
who are clothed and fed by this beneficent raea- 

. sure will vote for legislators who would repeal it ! 
There are thousands of these men in Illinois, and 
our own County has iu share — men who are for a 

' Tariff, and yet voted at the last election for mem- 
bers of the Legislature, who will choose a United 
iStatcs Senator to vote for. its repeal ! 

[Peoria (III) Register. 

Hemp. — A sptcimea of water-rotted hemp, 
from the farm of Mr. James Moss, Clarke county. 
Mo., has been left at our office. This specimen 
is equal, if not superior, to any which have been 
presented to us. We are informed that Mr. Moss 
has about 120 acres of hemp, about twenty tons of 
which he has water-rotted. The specimen left 
with us is said to be net so good as other portions 
of his crop. 

From all the specimens which have been left at 
our office, we have come to tha conclusion, that if 
our farmers fail to furnish such an allele as our 
Government will buy, it will not be from any defect 
in the article ndsed, but because of the absence 
of proper machinery to clean it, and the Want of 
proper care and attention in handling it. We 
nave seen but few specimens that, in our judge- 
ment, (which, by the way, is not worth much in 
such a matter) would pasi inspection with the 
' Government. When the growers attempt to deal 
with the Government, they will be surprised at the 
strictness and dosencss of the inspection. The 
article must be not only first-rate, but it must have 
been handled and put up with great care and neat- 
ness. We have thought proper to make these 



suggestions, because we think many gjtomen are 
not fully apprised of what will be required to make 
their hemp marketable with the Government; slid 
we are forced to this eonolusion fson. a compari- 
son of the hemp raised here with specuaens of 
imported hemp, such as has heretofore been used 
by the Government. There is no question, we be- 
lieve, about the production of the raw article, of a 
quality every way equal to the best imported \ aad 
if there is any failure in the experiment now mak- 
ing, we believe it will result from the ennng aad 
handling ef it. At least, it will be well ^ ali 
growers to be en their guard in this respect. 

Amirican Shket Iroh. — The article ef sheet 
iron is so general and important in its uses, that 
I any improvement in its manufacture is of interest 
to every body, and it is with much pleasure that 
we have any improvement to notice, extraordinary 
in its kind. The best qualities of sheet iron have 
always been brought from the shops of Russia. — 
Neither England, Sweden, nor any of the Euro- 
pean iron-manufacturing counties have been able 
to acquire the secret ef its beauty of finish, color, 
or fineness, or to produce any thing like it, al- 
though every effort ef skill has been exhausted to 
attain that object. 

We have seen specimens of sheet iron made by 
the Messrs. Wood, ef the Juniata iron works, 
Pennsylvania, which imitates very neatly the Rus- 
sian article, both in color and beauty of finish.— 
The sheets had the spring or warp of the Ameri- 
can rolled sheet, and on being worked were found 
to have tlie usual attributes of good American 
iron, that is, it worked betters across ihe grain, iu 
turning seams. Of coarse, it being rolled, left 
the fibres lengthways of the sheet, a daiipet whMi 
may be overcome, now that the secret af the p^- 
ish and color is obtained. We saw two or three 
articles made from it at the stove and furoitnre 
store of Rosboom & Co. in Market-stiyet, wbicli 
compared well with that of the Russian materiaL 

Tha pejrfectioa ef this article by our country- 
men will be an invaluable acquisition to dia re- 
sources and wealth of the nation^ and we hail this 
as the sure precu rsor of that pe rfection. [S. Mee. 

California Wbsat. — This wheat has been in- 
troduced into South Carolina and Creorgia. One 
man has sow^d a little on 7 square rods of ground, 
the 1st to the middle of last October: of this about 
1,000 bunches grew, Which produ«ed20,000 heads, 
averaging 150 grains each. The grains are veiy 
large, of a beautiful yellow tint, rich and sweet, 
and no doubt will make tha best of flour. The 
product of the 7 rods is equal to 100 bushels per 
acre — and yet while the common wheat of that 
section was greatly injured and much entirely de- 
stroyed by rust and smut, the California wheat 
has been free from eit her. - 

Rust ik Wheat.— Mr. Hathaway, an agricul- 
tural writer, and the Committee of the New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Society; appointed to investigate 
the causa ef rust or mildew in wheat, come to tbe 
conclusion, that at the critical period of wheat be- 
ing in the milk, damp and hot weather forces it 
too rapidly ; the juices run up the stalk fester 
than the head can receive it, bursts the scarfakin, 
eozes out and turns brown : the stalk is then- said 
to be struck with the rust, and the consequence £i, 
that the kernel is not filled with inspissated juloe, 
and on drying is found light and shrivelled. 
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of severe pecuniary embarrassment, until tbie con 
ditioa ef the new country has become nearly as- 
similated to that of the old. While it continues, 
at any rate, and probably for some time afterwards, 
this state of things will be presented : the old 
country will produce an excess of manufactures, 
or those products comparatively small in bulk in 
proportion to their value, whereof labor is the 
principal, and land the subordinate,, element of 
production ; while the new country will produce a 
corresponding excess of agricultural staples, and 
these will be exchanged between them respectively. 
This is the state of things, the indefinite continu- 
ance of which Mr. Smith regards as so desirable, 
that to interpose any obstacle by legislation is 
nothing lass than a national sin->-a churlish denial 
to the people on both sides, of a just and fair par- 
ticipation in the bounties of Providence, and en- 
joyment of the fruits of their own industry. Let 
us examine : 

There is no doubt at all that, in the entire ah- 
of impost^ or other obstructions, this ex- 



cost, publicly advertising to sell them in Boston at 
'pound per pound '—-that ls» what had cost H*44 
in England, for $3.33 in Boston. ' Here was an 
immediate loss, but it was deubttoss more tlian 
counterbalanced by the ultimate gain, through tha 
destruction of a rivalry,' which tended to limit 
their present profits, and threatened ultimately ta 
destroy the American maiket altogether. Their 
conduct was precisely in accordance with the 
policy of €rreat Britain, as expaunded by Chat- 
bam, Cobbett, Brougham, and oth«r competent 
authorities. 

Let me give another illustration on this head: 
The mineral zinc, which is now extensively used 
among us, has b«en sold in New- York as low as 
five or six cents a pound $ it now commands ten 
cents. Inexhaustible mines of it exist in New- 
Jersey, from which the country would readily be 
supplied at six cents per pound. Yet no one un- 
dertakes the working of the mines^ because the 
moment this should be done, the foreign producer 
in the absence of any duty, would throw down the 
price of the article to five, and pe|haps to three 
or four cents, thus ruining the Amsricali miner, 
and destroying the thousands of capital isivested 
in the enterprise. It costs little or nothing to im- 
port the German aiticle,' it being brought over as 
ballast to the more cosdy silks, cloths and toys, 
which we take in exchange for our agricultural 



From the Northern Uffltt. 

PROTECTION THE CAUSE OP EN- 
LIGHTENED PHILANTHROPY. 

ST HORA .CB G REIL.EY. 

A friend recently called my attention to an ar? 
tide by Gerkit Smith, in a former number of 
this journal, arguing the impolicy and injustice of 
protective legislation, on the assumptloh that it 
conflicts with the dictates of an expansivoy all- 
embracing philanthropy. As my own researches 
upon this subject havebe^n patient and protracted, 
'and have led me to conclusions directly opposite 
to those which Mr. Smith so complacently assumes | 
na the basis of his argument, I must ask the favor 
of a brief space in your pages for a reply. 

What does protection contemplate? To deter- 
mine this, let us look at the state of facts antece- 
dent to its adoption. 

A band of industrious citizens bid adieu to their 
old and thickly peopled mother country^ — Eng- 
landy for instancy,— and make their homes in a 
new and distant region— we will say Illinois. 
Having the earth to subdue, buildings to erect, 
roads to open, &c., with land cheap, fertile and 
abundant lill around them, it inevitably follows 
that labor will be dearer with them than in the 
country they have left, or other countries in a 
similar condition. This superior demand and 

price for labor will continue for a long, indefinite I staples ; and the large capital, cheap labor, long 
period — probably, unless there shall occur seasoi^s'j experience and superior facilities of the formgn 
-r : u — : . „_.n .1^ miner, would doubtless enable him to undersell and 

ruin ttie worker of the Jersey mines, if they 
were driven to undertake it. But let a proteistive 
duty of two cents per pound be imposed, and I 
have no doubt that our country woald be supplied 
with the article henceforth at a rate much cheaper 
than in the absence of such duty. Can it be wrong 
in us thus to 'provide for our own household?' 

But to return to the original illustntion : I have 
premised that, in the absence of all import duties 
on either side, and in the actual condition of each, 
vrith regard to the prices of land and labor, Illi- 
nois Would buy her cloths and other manufactures 
mainly of England, sending her wheat- and com 
in return. Thidi is the spontaneons course of 'in- 
dustry and trade ; but is it therefore the most nd^ 
vantageous 7 I think clearly not. Do yon ask 
why? Because, though cloths may be transported 
from Birmingham to Springfield Or Peori4 for 
less than two per cent, of their value, and thus 
may be sold thete at a lower money ptioe than if 
made in the State, yet ^eir purcfaasefrom Eng- 
land by niinoisv imposes the cvrrespoading neces- 
sity of exporting the grain of Illinof^ to England ; 
and of this process the co«t is tot two, but two 
hundred per cent, which roast All Hpon the produ- 
cers either of grain or cl^th, or both. 

Am lunelerstood on itkis point ?■ Let me venture 
a still farther ^lush^tion : the average price of 
wheat throughout the world, is about one dollar 
per bushel. It is of course above this wherever 
the connumption is much greater than the neigh- 
boring production ; it is very far below it where 
the production is in excess and any adequate 
market for the surplus is remote or reached with 
difficulty. Thus in central Poland and on the in- 
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change will continue for ages, or even centuries, 
because even after the time has arrived when the 
new cottntxy can manufacture for itself at cheaper 
money prices than it can buy, it will be prevented 
from so doing by the vast manulacturing capitsl 
concentrated in the old country, which capital, 
perceiving that a large and profitable ipsrket is 
about to be closed against its products' by home 
competition, will glut that market at prices even 
below cost, for a time, in order to crash or cripple 
its infant rival. This has already been done more 
than once in the history of our country: Many 
will readily remember that, after the peace of 
1815, when the manufacturers of Great Britain // 



found their market in this quarter disputed by oar 
own establishments, which had grown up under 
the protection of the war, they fairly deluged our 
ports with their fabrics at prices ruinous^ below 



land plains of Southern Russia, it is usually below 
fifty cents a bushel, as, in central Indiana or Illi- 
nois ; at Dantzic it is ninety, and at Odessa about 
eiglity <;ents ; and, allowing something for a proba* 
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ble rise in case the British. Corn Laws were abol- 
ished, it would probably be werth in Liverpool, on 
aa average, not more than one dollar aod twelve 
cents per bushel. Now, admitting that we are to i 
boy oar cloths mainly of Europe, as we naturally 
would m the absence o| any Tariff on either side, 
it is certain, that we must, produce a large surplus 
of grain and export it, and that we should find no 
adequate market for it out qf England. To Eng- 
land, all will agree, a portion of qui* grain must 
then go, as it has gone, and is now going, in the 
face of the corn laws. This, then, is a consequence 
as inevitable as fate ; thai the usual price of grain 
throughout this coantiy, especially in its grain ex- 
porting sectionsi, must be the price in England, 
less the cost and charges of transporting it hither* 
la other words: Wheat being worth $1.12 in 
Liverpool, must generally be worth about 90c. in 
New-York, 75c. at BuifalQ, 65c. at Chicago, and 
m to d5c.^ the grain-growing hearty of Illinois 
and Indiana. This is not hypothesis ; it is justi- 
fied by ai^pubted and daily ocouring facts. At 
ihis momoK Illinois merchants are in New-York 
seeking to contact for Che sale of, wheat at 90 
cents a bushel, string that they can buy at hchne 
abundantly at > 80 cents, while the cost ei trans 
porfcation to New-York is about 60 cents. 

I am now, ready to make a concession which 
every careful observer of prices will consider libe- 
ral—viz: that the same broadcloth which, ia a 
state of absolute Free Trade, would be imported 
from Eogl^d and sold in Illinois for three dollars 
a yard, would, under a protective Tariff so high 
as to secure its manufacture in this country, cost 
the Illinois consumer four dollars a yard. lam 
confident this disparity is greater than facts will 
warrant, however high the duty ; but let it pass. 
Here is the difference in the price of clotib, and, 
legarding. this only, the free traders assert it as an 
obvious , truth, that protection taxes the farmer a 
dollar a yard on bis cloth for the benefit of the 
manufacturers! But, regarding at the same titoe 
the price, of graiHi, the fallacy of this assertion is 
obvious. The same policy whk;h raises the price 
of cloth, creates at Jthe same time a vast heme 
market for gjain at Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louis- 
nills, and in ev^ junction and waterfall through- 



protective policy reply : ' It is' idle to think of 

* lieviog your n0cessities, so long as of every ten 
' barrels of flour we pay for a piece of cloth, five 
' are taken by the forwarders, shippers and mer- 
' chants for transportation and profits, two snore 
' by your government for duties, and one by joor 

* aristocracy and established priesthood in satis&c^ 
' tion of rent and tithes, leaving but two to you. 
' But we want cloth, and are willing to pay you for 
' it more liberally than we now can ; do you eome 
' here and make it, and we will protect you against 

the depressing competition of the Old World. 
Come and settle among us ; you can make at 
much cloth here as vrhere yoa are; for water 
power is cheaper than steam, while wood, ashes, 
oils, cotton, and many pther^ articles used by you 
I ' are also cheaper, and will longer continue to bo. 

* Come to us, then, and follow your vocations, and 
' we will save between us the enormous sums now 

* swallowed up annually in the bottomless gulf of 
' * transportation and complicated traffic ; and while 

* you receive treble the grain for your cloth, we will 

* receive double the cloth for our grain that we 
' now do, and a vast diniihution of non-prodocdve 
' laber and useless taxes upon industry be effected.' 
Such is the spirit, such the aim of protection ; Mr. 

I Smith may condemn them as churlish, selfish and 
unchristian if he thinks proper ; yet I would ham« 
bly suggest that a profounder scrutiny, a clearer 
and more geaerous appreciation would convince 
him that they propose nothing inconsistent with 
the most limitless philanthropy, the most unselEsh 
regard for the welfare of alt mankind. 

At this moment, when our protective systena ia 
utterly prostrate and. no foreign goods subjected to 
more than an adequate levenae duty of twenty 
per cent, the grower of grain in I^inois is paying 
six to ^en bushels of wheat for a yard of cloth 
which only brings one bushel of grain to its man- 
ufacturer in England. In other words, two men 
are prodttsing for each other at a distance of four 
thousand miles, and three or four ethers are living 
by interchanging their products without adding^ a 
particle to the absolute sum of human cemfiirti. 
So long as this is general, the condition of ^ho 
great mass must be depressed ; for while the few 
produce and the many only interchange and con- 
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out the entire country. The farmer has no longer fl sume, there can never be enough to supply all ne* 
tb send his grain by a devipus and oft interrupiDed Q cessities. But bring the manufactarer to the side 
navigatiDn some four thousand miles to the mouths |[ of the farmer ; render the interchanges of prodec- 

tions direct, simple and cheap, instead of being 
circutious, complicated and expeusive, and yoa 
double the number of producers and diminish tnat 
of unproductive consumers, and thus ditfu&o inde- 
]^endence and plenty to all. This is the great end 
pf protection. 

This article is already longer than I had intend- 
ed, and I will refrain from commenting on the 
subordinate errors of Mr. Smith's essay. I will 
neither controvert nor retort the efiiensive impnta* 
tions of selfish motives and narrow views with 



it has to fill; they are all arpund him; he 
amongst them ; and by a law resistless as gravita- 
tion, the price of wheat throyghoat our own coun- 
try rises to the average of the world; and, instead 
of having a distant, fluctuating, doubtful market 
for bis wheat, at a price which netts him thirty or 
forty cents a bushel, hecan readily obtain sixty cents 
to a dollar a bushel fox it at his very door. And 
thus, while his cloth m^y for a time cost him 
twenty-five per cent more, tominally or in money, 
it really costs him less labor, less wheat, or what 



ever he has tp sell, by forty to seventy-five per which that essay abounds, being content wiA a 
— «^ *!,.« !.« -.«„i4 i,«.,- ^.:4 t^ :. .._j^_/„. simple exhibition of the truth. His assuniption 

that Free Trade would be undoubtedly advanta- 
geous if it were only universal, naay be tested by 
the preceding observationts. What he can mean 
by eulogising the German J' Toll Uaion"*^wlMch 

most efficient 
desired \ty the 



cent than he would have paid foe it ander free 
trade. And yet he is told, and sometimes made 
to believe, tha|( protection taxes him (or the special 
benefit of the manufacturer ! 

Let me state this result in another shape, vluch 
perhaps will come nearer the position and the sym-ii^ simply a protective tans', and a 
pathies of Mr. Smith: The starving English Band beneficent one-*as like that 
workmen say : < We want bread ; buy our cloths friends of protection, here as possible— passes my 
• and give us grain in return.' The friends of the] comprehensioQ. But I forbear fiurther remark. 
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SPEECH OF MR. HUDSON, of Mass. 

ON Vns POI^lOY Qg PBOTBCTIOIf. 

A. ve«*lauon to oommit so much of tb« Pretident*s 
Message as relates to the sobject of the Tariff 
' being, ander conaideraUeo-— 

Mr. IfiM^^OTi addressed the House as follows : 

Mr. Spkak&r: I have, from the first, re^parded 
this debate as premature; and dow, if the Hduse 
are disposed to pass upon the subject at once, I 
will cheerfully yield the floor. 

But, as gentlemen say, " go on,*' I will bndeavor 
to present my views to the consideration of the 
House. The immediate question before u«, is on 
the amendment of my friend from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Rbktt,) to commit to the Committee ot 
Ways and Means, ''with instructions, ihat should 
it be in their opinion expedient to lay additional 
duties, they shall be so laid as not to discriminate 
in favor of any particular class of industry io the 
United States." 

This opens the whole subject of a discriminating 
Tariff! The gentleman frem South Carolina, who 
moved these instructions, ha9 met the qoestion 
with his characteristic frankness. He has laid the 
axe at the root of the tree. He denies to Con- 
gress the constitutloiral right of imposing duties 
which shall discriminate in favor of manufactures. 
1 propose briefly to notice ' this question. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the right ** to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and amuhg 
tBe several States." As this grant of power is 
|;iTen without limitation, itr follows that Congress 
la&y regulate commerce as it pleases — may impose 
a high duty upon dae article, and admit another 
free of duty. On any fair construction of this 
clause, the power is as undoubted in the case ai 
discriminating duties, as in the case of declaring 
war or maintaining a navy. This p«»wer of dis- 
crimination in the inpesition of duties seemi es- 
sentia), not only to the regulatisn, bat to the very 
ejCiKtence of commerce. 

Great Bri a n, with whom we are more roti- 
mateiy connected by commercial intercourse than 
with any other nation, lets no opportunity of pro- 
tecting her commerce and h«r industry ^ass unim- 
proved. This she does by fostering her own com- 
merce, and by restricting that of other nations. 
I*ook at her restriction upon the commerce of the 
Dnite i Sates. While we export fiih to the amount 
of $800,000 annually, she prohibits iu importa- 
tion into the United Kingdom, and, at die same 
time, admits the products «f her own fisheries free 
<of duty. The whale fisheries constitute no incon- 
siderable portion of our commerce; and how does 
she meet us in this case 1 With Free Trade ? No, 
sir, she imposes a duty of j£26 12s. per ton upon 
oar oil, and admits the samb article, the product 
of her own fisheries, at a doty of \8. per ton, 
making a discrimination of £26 11«. against the 
Unitiad States. Whalebone is anether considerable 
ardele of our commerce, but this is nearly excluded 
frem the English market by her onerous exactions. 
She imposes a duty of £95 per ton opon American 
whalebone, and admits the same aiticle from her 
provinces at a duty of £ 1 per too. We exported 
te Greet Britain last year tobacco to the amount of 
$3,077,000, and she meets this article, worth from 
six Mb tea cents per pound, with the enormous duty 
of thrSe shillings sticrling per pound, and thereby 
vaWea a feveniM, oa ose-third of oar exjpertad to- 



bacco, equal at least to the entire revenue of the 
United States. The com laws of England are 
loo well understood to require somment; they 
amount to a pruhibiiiOn io ordinary cased. I will 
not stop here to enquire whether such riirid le-- 
strictions are wise or unwise; it is safficient fir my 
purpose to know that such in the policy of Great 
Britain, and that it operates oppressively upon our 
commerce. Now, under these circurnslances, who 
will say that the power '* to regulate commerce*'' 
does not necessarily imply the power to pass cotm' 
tervailing duties ? This seems indispensable to 
the wise regulation, and almost so to the existence 
of o'.ir commerce. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina de- 
spatches this at once, by saying that io regulate 
is not to destroy. Does the gentleman mean to 
insinuata that commerce cannot exmi under the 
restraint of discriminating duties f Our commerce 
has always been under' ihia re^traiut ; and has it 
not gone on increasing? Under the power to regu- 
Ute commerce. Congress may suspend it, or* if 
the gentleman pleases, may destroy it/ur the time 
being. What was the embargo but a destruction 
of eommerce for a limited pniudt What the non- 
intercourse lawc, but a restriction much greater 
than any friend of protection now piojoes? And 
t^>e conj>tit<^tiuna)iry of the Ikws will not, at this 
day, be doniedi That question has been settled in 
the moitt solemn manner. The term commerce in 
e[eneral, and includes every article which goes 
i.iio our foreign trade; and ic is perfectly conpetent 
for Consre^A to } r ihibit ihe importation of any ar- 
ticle under the power to regulate comm^^rce. The 
foreign slave trade was considered by the framera 
of the Gon:!trtutlon at coming under the general 
denomination of commerce ; and so ker.sible were 
aH parties that this commercial power gave Con- 
gress a right t*» prohibit the slavo trade, that some 
States refused to adopt the Constitution until the 
[•revision was incorporated therein, that this power 
should not be exercised till 1808. 

But, sir, there is another clause is the Constita- 
tion, which seems perfectly decisive on this nib- 
ject. ** Congress shall have power," say? that 
sacred instrument, **to lay and collect taxes, du- 
tie?, imposts, and excises." Here is full power to 
lay duties upon imports, at any time^ and to any 
extent. The grant of power is absolute and ua- 
Itmired; attended with no roi^triction whatever, 
save that the duties ** shall be uniform throughout 
the United States." This wouJd be sufficient of 
itself to decidi^ the questio/t ; but the context 
makes the subject still more clear. After giving 
unlimited power to lay duties, the objects for 
which duties may be levied are expressly enume- 
rated-^" to pay the debts snd provide for the com* 
mon defence and general welfare of the United 
Stares. '' 

Yes, si^ duties may be imposed for the two-fold 
object of paying the debts of the nation, and of 
-providing fur the common defence and general 
welfare of the people It is a narrow view of the 
whole subject to suppose that the defence here 
9pokeo of must be mere mUUarff drfence. Coa^ 
gWss has aa" much power to defend onr citisens 
against the commercial policy of any foreign na- 
tion, as against her military operations — as clear a 
right to protect ai' against the pauper labdrera e( 
Great Britain, as against her hired soldiers. We 
baila shipi to |iretect oar ooaimerae; and caa wa 
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not ptotect it by wise enactments ? It is absurd 
to say that we may erect forts on the seaboard, and 
send our ships upon the ocean, to secure otir 
property and g^uard our commerce, but have no 
constitutional power to secure the same end by 
countervailing^ laws and discrimiBating duties. 
Congress not only has the right, but is bound to 
provide f or the geaeral welfare; and our Govern- 
ment would be wanting in duty — nay, it would fail 
in securing the object for which it was created— 
if it did not encourage domestic industry, and 
secure to laboi; its just reward, by protecting it 
against the restrictive policy and pauper labor of 
tee old world. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina disposes 
of this in a manner equally su^nmary. He main* 
tains that if it were once allowed that Congress 
might discriminate in favor of manufactures* then 
it would foUovv that the whole subject of taxation 
was absolutely confided to Congress. f This state* 
mentr A^r. Speaker, comes from a gentleman who 
professes the most absolute, entire, unbounded c6n- 
iidence in the people ; and can he not trust this 
•question with &e people's representativies 1 

[Here Mr. Rhett interposed to explain^ ai)d 
stated that he had put the question even more 
broadly than it had been stated by the gentleman. 
His statement was that the protection doctrine 
jenderfed a , majority of Congress the sole judge 
what to tax, as well as how much.'] 

Well, sir, this comes to the same thing; and the 
gentleman's principle, broadly stated is this — that 
nothing, could be submitted to the discretion of 
Congress without annihilating the Constitution. — 
Is the gentleman unwilling that a majority should 
govern? If this annihilates the Constitution, as 
the gentleman says, the Constitution is anni- 
hilated, whenever any subject is submitted to the 
good sense and judgement of the House, and de- 
cided by a majority. 

The gentleman from South Carolina would set- 
tle this whole question at once. He insists 
that duties for protection and duties for revenue 
are not only different, but directly opposed to 
each other. ** Where proteaion commences, 
revenue ceases,*^ is the gentleman's maxim.. He 
even gees s* far &s to maintain that revenue is di- 
minished just in prepartibn m you protect manu- 
factures. If you exclude the whole of any article, 
you destroy all the revenue from that article— if 
you exclude one-half, you destroy half of the reve- 
nue — if one-fourth, you destroy one-fourth of the 
revenue — an4 so of hny other proportion. This is 
my friend's positio«; and nothing cim be more un- 
sound, not to sa7 nbsurd. It does not by any 
means follow, because a duty of 100 per cent, 
vrould destroy all reveniK}, that a duty of 50 per 
cent, would, destroy one-half, or a duty of 95 per 
cent, pnu quarter of the revenue. 

[Here Mr. R. again interpesed, and said that 
what he had stated was true in prin(Hflt. It might 
hot produce it immediately ; for a period it ^ight 
even increase the revenue— l^ut ultimately it wouJd 
destroy it.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am r^oiced to. perceive that the 
jgentleman has relaxed a little, and is dispjosed to 
come down'froni the regions of . abstractions, and 
]^k at things in a more practical mannef. I shall 
endeavor to look at things in the same way. But 
the principle stated by the member from Soath 
Carolina, and repeated by other gentlemen in the 



House, cannot be better illustrated than by an an> 
ecdote which I will relate. We have in our part 
of the country such an article as quack doctor**-*— 
It was once my misfortune to fall m with one, who 
was assailing tho regular practice, and bad selected 
the subject oi; blood-letting as the point of attack. 
He said, " I c;an convince any man, in two min- 
utes, that blood-letting in all cases is injurious and 
dangerous. This in the principle: hlood is life; 
\ if you take away the whole of a man's bloody yon 
take away life — he must die. And so if you take 
away half of his blood, yoii take away half of his 
life ; if you take away one-quarter of his blood, 
you take away one-quarter of his life ; and so on, 
down to the last fractional portion." Here is a 
perfect illustration of 4he gentleman's abstraction— 
the very thing. ' 

But how does this principle opeirate in prae- 
ticel^ In 1835 and 1836 duties on protected arti- 
cles were high. And was not the Treasury over- 
flowing at that time t Certainly. Were not man- 
ufactures then protected ? The gentleman admits 
that .they were; for, in arguing in favor of the 
compromise act, he urged this consideration— that 
during the former portion of the period covered by 
that act, th^ manufactures enjoyed high protec- 
tion ; and it ought to be continued, that during 
the latter portion the producers might have their 
shaie. Yet, notwil;,hstaBding this protection of 
maiiufs^tores, revenue poured into the Treasury in 
such torrents that, to get rid of it. Congress was 
compelled to depesite it with the States. If pro- 
tection destroys revenue, how came the Treasury 
to overflow when the protection was ample 1 

Another illustration of this principle will.be 
found in the case of silk. Previous to the late 
extra session, imported silk paid a very small duty; 
now it pays 20 per cent. Jliere is pKotection to a 
certain extent afforded, to this species of manu&c- 
ture; and I put it to ray friend from South -Caro- 
lina to say, whether he believes that that 20 per 
cent, duty will. bring no additional revenue into 
the Treasury. Will he or any other eentlcmen 
say this ? They will not ; they dare not. 

Take any article now paying 5 per cent, and 
raise the duty to 20, and what will be the ef&ct 7^ 
The duty is increased foui^fold; but is the revenue 
from this article diminished in the same propor- 
tion ? Will it be diminished at all ? No, it will 
be increased. The amount imported may be di- 
minished, but the revenue will qe augmented. X 
go fui^ther, and maintain that a duty in a given case 
may amount to, a prohibition of that artic^, and 
still the revenue on the whole may be increased 
by that very measure. The prohibition of that 
article may induce our own citizens to go into the 
manufacture of the article,^ and this speeieff of mvi- 
ufactijre may operate as an incentive to ifldostiy. 
By prohibiting the importation of that article^ 
new resources may be developed, new vigor un- 
parted> and new soaroes of wealth opened, which, 
by producing general prosperity^ would enable tho 
great mass of the neople to purchase more of other 
importations, and so on the whole increase the 
revenue of the countxy^ What, then, becomes of 
the gentleman's position, that where protectioa 
commences revenue ceases ? 

But my friend from South Carolina represents 
the parties in this controversy to be lih^ mannfiuv 
tnTenversns the people ofiheUnited States; and 
he refers to the late census to tihov(, diat while ear 
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whole population is 17,900,000, the manufaeturers 
in the United States amount to only 791,000.^ 
Here are 800,000 agfainst 17,000,000. But does 
not every one see that this mode ef 8l;atin£^ the 
ekse is unfair? Are the 17,000,000 all laborers? 
T^oes not that number include women and children, 
infancy and age, the lame, the' blind, the sick 
and the dying, while the 791,000 are all laborers, 
in the vigor and activity of life ? Is such a com- 
plttisoii a fair one ? Surely not. But, unfair as it 
is, the gentleman even goes farther, and contends 
chat 791/000 is too large; for the operatives. have 
no interest in manufactures, and ought not to be 
counted. Such is the position of the gentleman. 

Now, sir, t maintain that the kborers or opera- 
tive»^have a direct interest in manufactures, as di- 
rect as the owners theraeeves. When, from any 
catiaes, there is a stagnation in business, and the 
mannfactured prodvct accumulates, or is disposed 
of .at a reduced price, who saffersl Not the hands 
employed, but the ^wners. The owners of a cotton 
6r woolen mill frequently run their mills without 
any profit for months in succession, rather than 
dismiss their hands. The first loss always falls 
npon the owners. But the gentleman says that 
the wages ef the operatives are regulated, not by 
protection, but the rate of wages given other labor 
around. This may be, to a certain extent, true; 
bat the converse of this is equally true. The la- 
borers employed in manufactures are generally ta- 
ken from the agricultural class, and the withdrawal 
at them from agricultural pursuits tends to increase 
the price of labor in that pursuit. Bu; my fViend 
has told us that the whole number engaged in 
manufactures was less than 800,000 ; and does he 
mean to intimate that 800,000 citizens are worthy 
of no consideratioa ? While the gentleman ia un- 
willing to protect 800,000 laborers, engaged in 
manufadtureir, he is a strong advocate fer the en- 
oouragement of commerce. 

The gentleman reminds me that he has not ask- 
ed for any protection for commerce. Noj he has 
not, and for the plain reason, that commerce is ^- 
ready 'protected ; . protected more perfectly than 
manufactures have ever been. But all the gentle- 
man's speeches show that he is a strenuous advo- 
cate for commerce; asd what number, I demand, 
is engaged in that pursuit? The same census gives 
117,000 as the whole number engaged in com- 
merce ; and if these deserve our consideration, 
why not those engaged in manufactures ? But I 
cboiFess I. have but little confidence in the statistics 
oonaected with the census. That document repre- 
sents the whole number engaged in manufactures 
in ray own State to bo 85,000. Now, sir, by offi- 
cial returns made bv the assessors of the several 

af 

towns to the Secretary of State in Massachusetts, 
in 1837, the whole number engaged in manufac- 
ttties was 117,000 and in this .^number word Qot 
included those engaged in niany kinds of house- 
hold mantifacitures, such as braiding straw, palm 
leaf hat*, &c. Here then is an error of 32,000 
in a single State. ^ 

But we have been told by the gentleman from 
South Carolina ^at the parties In this suit, were 
the manufacturers against the people; The manu- 
facturers against the people ! Who are the manu- 
facturers but a part of the peo|»le 1 The people, 
and the whole people, have an interest, in t$e suc- 
cess of the manufactures. The commercial inter- 
est is intimately connected with the manufactur- 



ing. To say nothing of the imports of the raw 
materials,' the e^orts of man1^actured articles 
make an important item in our commerce, being 
about one-tenth of th^ whole amount. There were, 
during the past year, exported firom the United* 
States manufactures to the amount ef $12,866,* 
000--an amount larger than the two great staples, 
tobacco and rice. Manufactures not only give 
employment to our foreign commerce, but diey 
fosti^r our coasting trade by giving employment to 
a la^rge number of our vessels. There is no natural 
hostility between commerce and manufactures; 
but, on the contrary, they have one and the same 
interest. That policy which entourages enter-^ 
prize, which developes the resourced and increases 
the wealth of the country, increases our commer- 
cial prosperity. ' 

In like manner agriculture h^s a clirect interest 
in discriminating duties.. It seems to be taken for 
granted that all protection Is giv^n to manu^ctures, 
and none to ^riculture. But it is not so. Many 
of the products of the soil are now enjoying a pro- 
tection greater by far than most of the manufac 
tured articles. Fotatbes,' oat^, wheat, fiour, indigo, 
cotton, pork, lard, hams, beef, blotter, cheese, flax, 
hemp, wool, &c., are now enjoying a high degree 
of protection^ The potatoes pf Maine are pro- 
tected to the amount of ten cents per bushel. Re- 
peal this duty, and how long would the potatoes of 
that State be fouad.in Boston, New-York, or Bal- 
timore ? Immediately would they be supplanted 
by the potatoes of Nova Scotia ; and' even now 
you find the two competing for the same market. 
I have information that can be relied upon, that 
there were imported into the city of Boston aloae/ 
during the year 1841, 46,448 bushels of foreign 
potatoes. Take the article of cheese ; it is sold at 
the North for from seven to ten cents per pound, 
and it enjoys a protection ef nine cents per pound; 
being some 100 per cent. This article is made in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New-York, as well as in 
New-England. Remove the duty, and the cheese 
of England and Germany would come into our 
seaboard cities, and drive the domestic articles 
from tho market, or greatly reduce tk? 'price. My 
sympathies are with the agriculturists. Their 
calling, at once the most ancient, healthy, and 
honorable, is the foundation of every other. And 
if I believed that a Tariff was destraetive of their 
interest, X would abandon it altogether. 

But the great value of manufactures to the 
farmer is the market which they open for his pro- 
duce. Where would tl^ South and West fii^d a 
market for their "yellow corn," of which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Wisje) so frequently 
speaks, if we had no manufactures in the North 
and East ? The ports of Great Britain are shut 
against the corn, the wheat, the flour, of the great 
grain-growing States. These great staples, to* 
gether with the rice of the South and the pork of 
Ohio, find tlieir best market at the North, among 
our manufacturers. There were imported into the 
city of Boston alone, during the year past 4,000, 
000 bushels of ootn, the product if the South and 
We^t, while ' the quantity raised in the State 
amoimted to only 1,800,000 bushels. The flour 
brought into the same city, amounted to 400,000 
barrels, and the rice to 20,000 casks. A small 
portion of this was sent into New-Hampshire ; but 
a much greater amount was brought in through 
other channels, and consumed in the State. I can 
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tbctt address myself to the grain-growing interest 
in every part of the House, and say to tbem, the 
sulisect is one in which you have a vital concern ; 
and if you know your inlereat, as I trust you 
do, the manufactures at the North will be as dear 
to you as tbey are to Northern men. And yet 
gentlemen on this floor will talk about manufac- 
tuies being hostile to the public interest, and es- 
pecially to the interest of agriculture ! 

I'he maaufacturerii, as such, are no party in this 
case. Ifhe great party interest is the laborers, 
the working men of the whole country. And if 
gentlemttn insist upon pieiicntiug this fls a suit, 
luid will have parties in the case, the true parties 
are the laborers vs» the idlert. None, as it seems 
to roe, can be hostile to minufactures, or to the 
production of American industry, unless it be those 
who lead a life of idlenest>, and wish to live upon 
the labors of others. But, sir, I do not admit that 
there, are any parties in this case. The country, 
and the whole country, has a direct intererst in the 
success of the American i^stem, in the encourage-, 
ment of domestic industry. 

That we may see the effect of manufactures 
upon our general prosperit), let us suppose that 
they were all destroyed, all struck down at a blow. 
Then the 800.000 persons now engaged in this 
branch of industry weuld all be turned loose upon 
the other callings, in the community. Most of 
them would seek the healthful employment of ag- 
riculture, and would naturally settle in the fertile 
valley of the west. And what would be the con- 
sequence 1 Tliese products of the earih which are 
B9w sa abundant that ^they would be almost value- 
less, were it not for the markets found in the 
manufacturing districts, would become still more 
abundant. And where would they find a market? 
They could not exchange them for the manufac- 
tures of England,. for ber com laws would operate 
a« a prohibition. These 800,000 who arc row 
consumers would be convened into 800,000 pro- 
dacers, making a difference of 1,600,000. Would 
ijhis promote the interest of agriculture? Surely 
not ; its products would be greatly multiplied, and 
its berit market would be destroyed. Supposo the 
manufacture of sugar ahould be destroyed, what 
effect whould that produce ? The sugar plantations 
would be conveited into cotton fields, and the 
gentleman from South Carolina would find in- 
creased competition in the proijuction of his favor- 
ite staple, while his great Northern market, which 
now consumes one* quarter of the whole crop, 
weuld be lost. Mean«rhile, the experiments of 
Great Britain in India would succeed, and she 
would be enabled to obtain her raw material from 
her own colonies. Thus would the policy of the 
South spread desolation over the country, and in- 
volve her in the same common ruin. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has a<s!(iimed 
that all protective duties were a tax upon the peo- 
ple, te be paid as a bounty on the manufactures. 
lie has asserted, again and again,, that prices will 
rise just in proportion to the increase of duty. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is far from being the fact. So 
&x is this from being the truth, that vhe opposite 
is more frequently true. There is, [ admit, so ab- 
solute, fixed rule in this case. What is true of one 
article may not be true of another. What can be 
shown to be the result of a duty at one time, may 
not ba produced to the S5me extent at another. 
Muah must depend upon the supply and demand. 



It will also be found true that a small deficiency 
in the supply will raise the price of toe whole 
commodity in the market far above the value ef 
the deficit. And, on the other hand, a surplus, 
though small, will reduce the price of the whole 
commodity far beyond the value of the surplus. 
A surplus worth $10,000 would frequently pro- 
duce an aggregate reduction of the whole quanti^ 
in the market to the amotmt of $50,000. Thw 
principle is so essential to the right understand- 
i-^g of this part of our subject, that I trust I shall 
be pardoned, if I attempt a m^^re full illustration. 
We will suppose that there are ten shops in this 
ci;y, owned by as many individuals, and that 
$100 p6r quarter is a fair rent for each of them. 
But the number of traders wishing to occupy these 
shops is but nine, th->reby leaving a surplas ef one 
shop. Now, sir whst will be the practical effect 
of this state of things ? Nine shops will be ecctt- 
pied, and one will -be vacant. The owner of the 
vacant shop, seeing alt Ida neighbors enjoying an 
income of $100 per quarter, while he receives 
notlidg^, offers bis shop for $90, on the wise prin- 
ciple that he had better take that sum than nothing* 
This nffer induces one of the traders, who is pay- 
ing $100, to quit the shop he occupies, and take 
the one he can have fur $90. This change leaves 
an ther shop empty; and this induces its owner to 
put that at $90 per quarter; this induces another 
to remove, and take a shop at $90. And so they 
will go through with each shop, till all are brought 
down te $90. Here has been a reduction of $10 
upon each shop, making an aggregate of $100, 
being just equal to the value of the surplus. And 
how stands the matter now? Why, sir, there is 
one empty shop, as at the beginning ; and the same 
process of t eduction will go on, till the piice is 
brought down, so low as to induce some person to 
emba*kin trade, whe, under other circumstances, 
would not think ofengagingin thiskindof businesf. 
This principle, which every practical man will 
readily acknowledge, enters largely into our com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, and has an all- 
important bearing upon prices, peeping this prin- 
ciple in view, let us Id quire into the effect ef a 
Tariff upon prices. Suppose an anticle now payings 
20 per eent. be subjected to 20 per cent- more 
du'y; according to the gentleman's doctrine, the 
price must rise 20 per cent, in our market. But, 
in fact, this w^ll not bo the case. The American 
merchant, who has been in the habit of taking this 
article of an English house to the amount of $2,000, 
wxjtes to his correspondent inCritain Britain, that, 
in consequence of the increase of duty, he can now 
take but $1,000, unless the manufacturer will re- 
duce his price. The British manufacturer, know- 
ing full well that if $1,000 worth of this fabric be 
thrown into bis home market, it will reduce the 
price, and lessen the value of his whole stock on 
hand, immediately reduces his price, and se sup- 
plies his old Gi^stemers with the usual quantity ef 
the article. The amount of the reduction will 
depend upon the state of the market : sometimes it 
will be more and sometiihes less. The average, 
perhaps, would be one-half of the increased duty. 
The foieign manufacti;rer, paying one-half ef the 
additional duty, the actual duty paid by the impor- 
ter would be 30 per cent, instead of 40. But as the 
increased duty would protect the manufacturer, 
our citizens would embark with Yankee seal in 
this species of manufacture. This would produce 
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oonpetition mt bome, and iIm increased quantity of 
die fabric thrown into our market, would have a 
tendency to produce a surplui. and this would 
■erve to keep down the price. Here would be a 
double competition : a competition between the 
foreign and the domestic manufacturers, and a 
competition between the domestic manufacturers 
themselves. The natural tendency of this would 
be to reduce prices. Its operation would be more 
or less sudden, according; to the character of the 
manufacture. If it were a costly kind of manu- 
ftu^ture, or one which required great experience or 
skin, it Would takef longer to bring this reduction 
about. But if the manufacture w<ire of snch a na- 
ture as to require but a little capital or little expe- 
riencei th^ competition, and consequent reduction 
would be more immediate. After making all al- 
lewknces for fluctuations, from various causes, wff 
lay it down as a general principle, which will hold 
good, take a number of years in succession^ that 
duties looking to protection, if they are judiciously 
laid, will reduce prices. ; ^ 

This not only appears evident from the nature 
of the case, bat is su9tainf>d by facts taken from 
official documents. These facts 1 will present for 
the consideration of the House. 
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Here is a list of articles in theiroh manufacture, 
whicb shows most conclnsively that the duty, by_ 
producing domestic competition, has reduced the 
pxtce more than One-half. X have taken these 
prices from documents furnished from the Treasury 
Department, and I have placed the duty and the 
priees in conne^cion, so as to show what each ar- 
ticle sold for under each duty. I have selected 
the year tS16, to show the cost of the article before 
the Tariff of that year, and the years 1 825 and 
1829, to show the effects of the Tariffs of the pre- 
ceding years: and 1832 as the last year contained 
in the documents referred to. This table shows, 
most conclusively, the wisdom of the protective 
policy; 

Nor is this principle illustrated by t^e manu- 
facture of iron alone. Other articles which have 
enjoyed protection have also fallen in price. The 
same 4-4 cotton sheetings which, in 1816, sofd at 
Is.. 3d.' sterling, could be bought in 1832 for 4^6. 
sterling per yard. Printed goods costing in 1816, 
86b. per piece could be bought in 183*2 for from 
18s. to 23s. per piece. Common blue and white 
calico, costing in 1816, 323. per piece, could be 
had in 1832 for 128. dr 15s. per piece. Broad- 
cloths costing in 1817, 203. could be had in 1832 
for 7s. lOd. These facts are ail taken from offi- 
cial documents, and their correctness i^ vouched 
for by the names of David Henskaw, of Boston, 
and James N. Barker, of Philadelphia, collectors 
of these ports, and Mr. Secretary McLane. 

Ahd while I am upon this subject, I have one 
fact more, for the special conselation of my friend 
£rdm Sooth Carolina, who has uttered ^Uch dc^leful 
lan)eBtations over the oppression of Uie poor man. 



who was so heavily taxed by the nianvfaeturers, 
** on eydry nail he drov^ into hit cabia." In 1&16 

'^ut nails were selling at wholesale for. 11 cents per 
pound. A duty of 3 cents per pound was imposed 
by the tariff of that year, ana the very next year 
tbey went down to 9 cents per pdund. 'The duty 
was subsequently raised to 5 cents per pound, ^na 
the price of nails has beeii reduced to B, 7, 6, 5, 
and I believe to 4^ cents per pound; that is, less 
than the protecting duty. This is the hardship of 
the poor man,' whose cabin nails exsite so mucb 
sympathy. I am asked^ Mr. Speaker, by a gen- 

[ tfeman near me, whether the nail's which sold^ in 
1816 for 11 cents were not wrought nails, and the 
nails which have since been sold for the low price* 
mentioned, were hot cut nails. I will answer the 
gentleman ;^ they were all cut naiU, and nails of 
the same kind^-all 4 penny nails— and ibis on die 
authority of Mr. David Hensaw. He places 
wrought nails and cot naiU in separate columns. 
Wrought nails have not been manufactured to any 
considerable extent in this country, and hence the 
price of that article has not been materially re- 
duced. 

. But it may be said that these reductions in 
prices are owing notte a protective Tariff, but to 
the great improvements which have been intro- 
duced into machinery. I hsve no disposition to 
deny that improvements in macbinilry have done 
much to reduce prices. But What has caused thia 
improvement? What ha^ giiwn rise to labor- 
saving machines? The very competition which 
protection bad produced, has been the efficient 
produdng cause of these improvements. Thitt 
inventive power which has been exerted in perfect- 
ing machinery, would have slunibeTed for ages to 
CO me, as it has for ages past, had sot manu&e- 
tures been prosecuted, and necessity, which is the 
mother of invention, ilen^anded the employment of 
labor-saving machines* It is to protection that 
we owe competition, and to competitibn that we 
owe those inventions Which have aided in the re- 
ductions of prices. So that, after all^ this reduc- 
tion is mainly to be ascribed to protection, and to 
the industry which it stimulates, and to the genius 
which it excites. 

I regret that this whole subject has been treated 
as if it were a local qi^estioo, and as if New-Eng- 
land was the only portion of the Union which waa 
interested in the subject. This is not a Massaehu'^ 
setss question; no, nor a NeW-England question. 
The manufacttires of Massachusetts could «tand 
with less protection than most others. In some 
of our establishmients a larger capital is invested, 
and rich capitalists are engaged. They can ride 
out almost any gal^— they can stand any ordinary 
Sturm. In fact, such estaUishments as these at 
Lowell, CGuId perhaps do better With a lower rate- 
ef duty ; because, in such an event« the small com- 
petitors would fail; the amount of manufactured 
goods would diminish; and having the markdt to 
themselves, they could command a higher price 
. for their cottons. Pennsylvania and Virginia need 
protection more than Massachusetts. Look' at 
their iron a^id ceal ; there were imported into the 
city of Boston alone^in 1841^ 1,836^818 bushels of 
foreign coal, to the injury of the coal interest of 
those Stales. And the sahae is true of all the 
Middle States, where manufacturing is carried on. 
Nay, all the grain-growing States have an interest 
in this question, as vital as Massftchui^tta herself. 
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ImA^d, if J. were to select a State which ahoveiail 
others would he benefited by the protective policy, 
it would be Virginia^ Nature has been most am- 
ple^ 4n her gifts to the Old Dominioa. Her beau- 
tififl. bays and her navigable rivers are admirably 
adapted to commerce. Her low lauds produce 
the. /'yellow corn/' whieh is a great favorite of 
the gentleman before me, (Mr. Wise.) And/ 
while, her low lands furnish food for the support 
of manyiacturers further up the country, she has 
water. power ample to drive machinery Sufficient to 
manufacture for a contiaent. Her mountains are 
stored ^ith precious minerals, salt, and iron, in 
abimdance. Let her try manufactures, and she 
wofild soon find tl^ the interest of her whole peo> 
pie would be projoioted. She would find that the 
protective policy, was no abstraction, but the most 
practical thing in the worid ; and her whol^ people 
would be in favor of those discriminating duties 
which are directly recommended in the President's 
Message. 

[Here, the hour having arrived, Mr. . H. gave 
way for an adjournment. Oa Thursday, when the 
subject oamte up for consideration* he resumed the 
subject, and Concluded his speech. ] 

Mr. Speaker : the kind indulgence extended to 
mei by the House yesterday, in listening te my re- 
marks, admonishes me not to abuse that Indulgence 
by .trespassing too much upon their patience this 
morning. When I gave way for an adjournment 
yesterday, I had been endeavoring to show that 
protesting duties, when judiciously laid, tended to 
reduce prices, and generally produced that efiect. 
This is not invariably the case., If the duty be 
im|>esed upon articles which do not come in com* 
petition with our own industry, this efiect will not 
be produced; and when the duties are imposed 
up<ni those articles tlie manufacture of which re- 

Suires a large outlay and long experience^ the re* 
uedon ,will not ^ke place immediately. 
But, sir, I shall probably be told, Uiat if an in- 
creased duty tends to reduqe prices, it afibrds no 
protecUen to the manufacturer, though at the same 
time it reduces prices. Discriminating duties, en- 
,able our ows manufacturers to compete with the 
foreign, by securing them against the policy to 
which, foreign manufftcturers frequently have re- 
course, for the sple purpose of destroying our in- 
fant establishments. I am aware that it is difficult 
to present an abstract principle clearly to the un- 
derstanding of the House f and, as the whole sub- 
ject is one of a practical character, I will illustrate 
this principle by taking a familiar <;ase. 

An artick, now free of dut^', is selling in our 
market for $1 20 ; the jelements which make up 
this price are these : cost in foreign market $1, 
cost of importation 10 cenu, importer's profits 10 
cents—making $1 2A. At this price the article! 
can be manufactu^ied in this country. .Now. let one 
ef our citizens go into the manufacture of this ar- 
ticle,, and what will be the result ? Why, the fbt- 
eig^ mapufacturer, who has heretofore enjoyed 
the monopoly of our market, and who is enjoying 
large profits, will immediately put the article at 90 
cex^s to the. American importer— >this being the 
cost of the article. He will willingly forego all 
profits for the time being, for the purpose of crush- 
iDg the iafapt establisbments in this country ; and 
the iinpcorter will give one-half of his profits, rather 
tbati lose this portion of his business. This will 
reduce the price of the article 15 cents, bringisgt 



it doyrn to |t 05. The American manufacturer 
i^nunediately finds the article in the market at this 
reduced^ price, which is in fact less than be can 
manufacture the article for. He must, therefore^ 
abandon his business, give up bis establishment at 
a great saerifico, and yield the, market to the for- 
eign manufacturer, who, finding bis new rival de- 
stroyed, will immediately demand the old price^ 
and put his article at $1; and the consumer in this 
country will be compelled to pay $1 20, or perhaps 
$1 25, to make up the loss which the importer 
and foreign manufacturer sustained during the pe» 
riod of competition.. This is the result when the 
article iii free of duty. 

Now, we wiirtake the same article^ at the same 
price, both in Europe and America, with protective 
duties. This, added to the former price, $1 20, 
would bring the article to $1 35. The foreign 
manufacturer fears that he shall lose the American 
market ; and consequently, to prevent a surplus in 
his own home market, and te create a surplus 
here, he will at once put his article at cost,^ 90 
eents ; the importer will forego half his profits, 
and take off 5 cents, which will bring the article 
down to $1 20 — the very price which the article 
brought before the duty was imposed. In the 
meantime, the American manofhcturer produces 
the article, which he can sell for the same priee«^ 
Here, then^the inanufacturer is protected, and the 
consumer has no additional price to pay. The 
importation will not he materially checked ; and 
this, with the domestic -production, will create a 
surplus, which will tend to a reduction of the price. 
A sharp competition will ensue, and necessity, 
that mother of invention, wUl brings out improve- 
merits in machinery, so that the article can be pro- 
duced at a cheap rate. The skill also which is re- 
quired will enable the manufacturer to turn off the 
article at less expense, and so afford it to the con- 
sumer at a reduced price. Thus, sir, will dis- 
criminatiBg duties protect the manufacturer, and 
at the same time cheapen the article. Is it not 
so? Does net experience justify this position? 
Without a duty, the foreign manufacturer sells at 
the maximum price ; with the duty, he sells at the 
minimum ; without the duty, he could probably re- 
duce his price to destroy our manufacturer ; with. 
the duty, he must come down 'to the lowest price 
to compete with him. 

Gentlemen have spoken of a Protective Tariff as 
an exploded^ doctrine. An exploded. doeUrUae /— 
When, where, and by whdm was this doctrine ex- 
ploded ? I demand. It was the doctrine of the 
Constitution. It had the support of the President 
and the first Congress. "Xes, sir, General Wash- 
ington, who was President of the Convention whieh 
farmed the Constitution, in his first message to 
Congress, says : *^ Tho advancement of agrieul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, hy ail proper 
fiieanSf will not, I trust, need recommendation." 
In compliance with this sujggestion, the first Con- 
gress, in their first public act — I say ^rtt, for 
though it stands second in the laws, the first act 
was simply an act binding all ofiieers c^ Govern- 
ment te the Constitution ; an act imposing a sol- 
emn oath to adhere to that sacred instrument-^the 
first Congress composed in. no small degree of the 
vecy men who formeid the Constitution, in their 
first public act employ lJ:iis language |n the pream- 
ble : ** Whereas it is necessary, for the. support of 
Government, for the discharge of the debt of die 
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United States, and for t1ie encouragement and 
protection of manvfaetureSf that duties be laid 
upon goods, wares, and merchandise imported: 

" Be it enacted," &c. This act then goes on to 
provide for dUeriminoHng duties. Now, I care 
aot whether these duties be high or low. It is 
Aufiicient that they were laid to raise a revenae and 
to protect manvfaetures. I will not ^o through 
the list of Presidents or precedents on this sub- 
ject; this has been done by nay friend from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. Sladi ;] but I will say that every 
President, from General Washington down to the 
present EKecutive, unless it be the elder Adams, 
hsA recognised the doctrine of protecting domestic 
industry, and has recommendea encouraging man- 
vfactures. When Washington; the President of 
the ' Convention that framed the Constitution ; 
liifadison, the Writer of that matchless instrument; 
and Jefferson, the great democratic expounder of 
tt, concur in the opiuion that Congress has the right 
of protectiog manufactures, and sought to exercise 
it, every modest man should be slow in pronounc- 
ing that doctrine unconstitutional. 

Bat we are told that the doctrine is exploded. 
When was it exploded, and by whom ? It has 
been recommended by every President, and has 
been affirmed by every Congress. There has been 
a period in our history, in which this doctrine has 
been a living law upon our statute book. Was it 
exploded in 1816, 1824, 1828, or 1832? Let 
t\e acta of those years speak for themselves. Was 
it expIfNifd by the famous compromise act ? The 
gentleman from South Carolina contends that that 
act discriminates in favor of manufactures ; and 
that act has not yet expired. This explonion, as 
gentlemen will b^ve it, must, I thiak, be sa event 
yet future. Or, if it has been exploded at all, it 
must have been done liy the speeches of the gen- 
tleinen from South Carolina and of New-York, 
£Mr. McKbon,] in favotr of free trade and direct 
taxation. Free trade has been extolled as a glo- 
rious doctrine, and it has been intimated that, if 
all men would adopt it^ we should have a commer- 
cial miUeniun. I regard the doctrine of free trade 
as nothing more nor less than a part of die system 
•f entire non-resistance. Why do not the gentle- 
men who advocate this doctrine carry out their 
views, aad say that they will aot erect forts, build 
•hips, or support armies and navies ? The gentle- 
man frera New-York, in the famous McLeod de- 
bate, was belligerent as the rest of us, to say 
the least; and my friend from South Carolina is 
not disposed to brook insults or iojuries, ceme from 
whom they may. Will gentlemen carry out their 
Yi#W8, and make no preparation for the defences 
of tbs country, on the ground that, if all men ] 
would be peaceable, we might have a military mil- 
tenium, if the expression be idlowable? When 
the gentlemen will go thus far, they may talk ef 
Jree trade, bat not before. 

Tte gentleman from South Carolina has told as 
that millions have been paid to the rich manufac- 
feoxers, and he has more than intimated that the 
bttrdeas of a tariff fall princi|>any upon the South. 
As our attention has bden called to this siAject, let 
m compare the population ef the South with the 
population of the North, that ^we maybe able to 
oecfde this questibn. Take the cottba-growing 
Stales, and nearly one-half of their entire popula* 
lion ate slaves. No;w it cannot be pretended, for 
a liogle moment, that this population consuines any 



thing like the amount of dutiable articles which is 
consumed, by the free population at the North.— 
Their food and their clothing pay but little duty. 
While all this class of Southern popiflation contri* 
bute but little to the sQpport of the Government, 
the laboring classes at the North are in the co»»' 
stant Use of those articles which pay a revenue to 
the Government. Their food, their dressy the fur 
nitore of their houses, all contribute to the national 
treasury. If we allow that the wealthy portion of 
the Southern population consume an equal amount 
of dutiable articles with the same class at the 
North, I suppose it wiU be found true that there is 
a larger portion of the white population in the 
Southern States who are poor, than will be found 
in the Northern States. The operatives of a cot- 
ton mill eonsume articles paying ten times as much 
duty as the same number of Southern slaves. - It ia 
idle, then, and worse than idle, to pretend that the 
South is more heavily taxed than the North. The 
truth is the very reverse of this. From the charac- 
ter and habits of our population, the burdens of 
taxation must fall more heavily upon the North. 

But, perhaps, it may be said that the free articles 
—those which are used in manufactures — are con- 
sumed at the North more than at the South. This 
may be true. But some of thfese free articles^*- 
wool, below 8 eents, for example-^and' some of the 
coarse fabrics are made free, or nearly so, for the 
express benefit of our Southern friends. But we 
have official documents which will decide this 
question. A communication from the Treasury^ 
Department, submitted to the 26th Congress, giv- 
ing a detailed account of the importations into the 
several States^ from the year 1821 to 1839, shows 
that the average rate per cent, actually paid on the 
whole amount of importations, including the fi»<» 
as well as the dutiable articles, amotmted in Mas- 
sachusetts to 38 per cent, and in South Carolina 
ta only 28 per cent, making a difference of 10 per 
cent, in favor of South Carolina. And still it is 
represented that the South bears the greater part 
ef the burdens of the Government ! 

The North, even as compared with the Wesf, 
are taxed the more heavily by impost duties. This 
is no object of complaint by Northern men. It 
arises, not from any inequality in our laws, but 
grows out of the nature of th^ case. In all new ' 
countries the inhabitants depend mere uponlheir 
own products for food, and are less extravagant in 
their dress, than in older settlements. We, upon 
the seaboard, have more temptations to luxury and 
extravagance in dressing our persons, and furnish- 
ing our houses, than our brefthron in the Western 
wilderness. 

We have been told upon this floor that a diserim* 
inating tariff was a tax upon Southern labor, te 
increase Northern capital. The contest, geatle- 
mea tell us, is betwe^ Northern capital and 
Southern labor ! Mr. Speaker, I wish to assail 
no part of the country ; but, sir, I am compelled 
to say that the truth is ^e very reyerse of this. It 
is Southern capital against Northern labor. Th» 
North l^ frequently been taunted as being rich and 
grasping. Gentlemen have pointed to our manu- 
facturing villages as evidenice that we were fiitteii- 
ing upon the labor of what they denbminate the 
great producing States. But why do gentlemen' 
point to our manufacturing villages t Let them 
look to our soil, rough and rugged as it is, an 
compare our cultivated fields with their ^whsuste 
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Moil nmd balf-lBultiT&tedi phftnUtions, and a«k them- 
selves whether tfaey ccginot accouDtfor the differ^ 
ence, by our habits of industry, and the character 
of the labor we employ. 

liior is it true that our manufactories are clurtied 
<m or owned by the wealthy, to the extent thiat gen- 
tlemen would represent. Many of our eotton and 
wooden mills are owned and operated by n^n of 
mnali cspital^ — the laborers in die mills owpi^ig a 
portion of the property. Many speCies of manu- 
factures prosecuted in Massachusetts (and I speak 
of my own State only because I can speak of her 
mora understandingly than of any other) require 
but very little capitaJ. We manufacture boots and 
ahoes to the amount of $15,000,000 annually. — 
This large sum is to a great extenx the product of 
labor. The conversion of a,raw hide into shoes is 
produced by human tbil. The manufacture of fur- 
Jiiture and chairs amounts to $l,3O0,00Q annually, 
and labor is the principal ingredient in this pro- 
duct. The same is true of hats* which are manu- 
factured to the amount of about $700,000 per year. 
The annual product of straw bonnets and palm- 
leaf hate is $2,000,000; and this begins and ends 
in labor— and labor, too, mostly performed by 
women and children. By the official statistics of 
Mass^husettf, it will be seen that there ar^ pro- 

g reduced annually of these little articles, these 
ousehold manufactures — such as staw.and palnf-^ 
leaf hats and bonnets'—a v,ery large amount. In 
some towns, where such articles are manufactured, 
dM amount in dollars is ten times the amount of 
this population of the town ; and in some few cases 
twice that amount-^that is, a town of 2,000 inhab- 
itants will produce of straw, palm-leaf, and articles 
«f this character, $20,000, and in some cases 
$40,000, though, in the latter cas^, a portion of 
the article, partly manufactured, was obtained in 
the adjacent towns. These articles are, to a great 
degree, the product of labor, and are produced 
principally by women and children. And it is by 
unremitting toil, by patient and continual applica- 
don, that these pnKlncts are brought forth. By 
means such as these, hundreds ot poor fiimilies, ef 
lone widows and destitute orphans, are supported. 
And I would gladly ask my friend from South 
Carolina whether he can present a picture like 
this from his own State ? — whether the females or 
the males there will submit to toil like this? He 
kfiows that ihey will not. And still . he speaks of 
our manufacturers as though they were all men of 
overgrown eapital, rolling in luxury and in wealth ! 
I will give the gentleman a specimen of Yankee 
manufactures. There are gentlemen within fifteen 
4Nr . twenty miles^.of.my residence who manufacture 
wooden ware. And what )Vlr. Speaker, do you 
suppose they produce ? . I will tell ypu. They 
aasufacture pailsi and wash-boards, and mop-han- 
dltSi and clothes-pins. And where do you suppose 
they find a market fqx these s^o^e commodities? 
I will tell you. They send them into the Western 
wilderness! They have actually an agency, in 
Missouri, to which these articles are sent for sale* 
We have another class of manufactures, of a dif- 
Ihrent c^haracter. Our cotton, woolen, glass, iron, 
and paper manufactories turn out ai^ annual pro- 
duct about equal to the capital invested. Take all 
our manufactures together, aud the apnual product 
as at least one-third more than the capital invested. 
Mot that the annual product is so mush clear gai^ ; 
far etherwise. The interest and insurance op the 



capital and fabric, the cost of tha raw material, the 
cost of the laboir, and other incidental charges, aie 
all to be deducted. In fact, a company may turn 
off an annual product greater than the capital in- 
vested, and stul prosecute their business at a Ides. 

From this view of our manufactures, it will be 
seen that our fabrics are in a great degree the pro* 
duct of labor, and not of capital. But how is it 
with the products of the South ? Take their great 
staple, cotton ; of what is that the product? of 
labor or of capital? Of capital, almost exctusively* 
Their lands are capital and their slaves are capital, 
made so by their own laws. In strictness of speec:h^ 
they have no labor, in tlie sense in which that 
word is used, as distinguished from capital, in the 
production of their cotton crop, if we except the 
overseers and the few white men who are employ- 
ed. By the instructions and laws of the South,, 
their slaves arQ property — capital in the sanae 
sense that our machinery is ; and, whea they talk 
of protecting their labor, they mean, if &sy moan 
any thing, protecting their property. 

In this view of the subject, I claim nd originality ; 
Mr. Woodbury, that Northern man with Southern 
principles — ^Mr. Woodbury, the late Secretary^ • 
whose authority will not be disputed by my friend 
from Sauth Carolina, presents the same view, in 
his Report upon cotton in 1836. He estimates the 
whole anfiount of capital employed in the cotton 
culture as follows : 

CapiUl in lands ....$313,900,000 

Capital in slaves.. 408,000,009 ' 

Capital in horses, cattle, tie. r S0,400,i0a 

Floating; capHal, for tajces, tools, overseers, be. dhfiWjIlOO 

Making a grrand total of. |TI1;BOO,MO^ • 

With these facts etaring them in the face, wiU 
Sovhem gentlemen on this.floor have the effirontery 
to tell i«s that the doctrine of Protection is a con- 
test between Northern Capital and Southerst La- 
bor? It is a contest between Southern Capital, 
or what is made Capital by their laws,- and the 
Free Labor of the North. 

The gentlesian from. South Caroliaa lamesta 
that any thin^ should be said tending to array one 
part of the Union against the other; and yet ia 
the same speech, he speaks of Northern Manufac-, 
, turers as dpprestorsi plunderers f robbers. The 
gentlemsA tells us that, if the protective policy ia 
adhered to, the Constitution will be destroyed; 
and he more than intimates that the Union will be 
dissolved. I regret that any gentleman should ao 
far forget his duty t? himself and his country as to . 
speak of dissolving the Union ; yes, sir,' I am 
more grieved than alarmed at this threat ; it has 
been repeated so often that it has lost ail its terror. 
Dissolve the Union ! Who would sufler by suck 
an event? Let gentlemen count the cost before 
they take a step involving such horrid consequences^ 
I will not dwell upon a subject so painful. But, i^ 
the Union must be dissolved, be the responsibility 
upon those who commit the suicidal act. 

I have no disposition to array one portion of the 
Union aigainst another ; I would strengthen thv 
cord which binds them together. And I believe 
that the measure before us is one in which we have 
a mutnal interest. Let a discriminating tariff be 
wisely adjusted, distinguishing between luxurlea 
^and necessariea, between articles which come in^ 
competitiotf with our own industry and those w^ich- 
So not, and it will prove a bond of union, by im. 
parting the greatest good te the greatest number. 
Siith a tariff would promote alike the interest of 
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the East and the West, the North and the South, 
and spread prosperity throu^^h the laad. 

From BanVf M«rchuitiP Magazine. 

AN ARGUMENT FOR FREE TRADE. 

BY 8. O. AR HOLP. 

Wb had supposed that the long and fierce dis- 
cussion, waged for so many years between the ad- 
vpeates* of protection and Free Trade, had re- 
flulted in a settled preference for the free trade 
policy, afid that the same liberal principles which 
originated our glorious Constitation, and which so 
generally pervade all bur modes of thinking and 
action, were without further controTersy, to govern 
our intercourse with the nations of the world ; ap- 
plying their mysterious but powerful stimulus to 
the interests of prodnctioa and commerce, and 
giving a bolder wing to those noble enterprises 
which have already caused our flag to be unfurle.d 
in every clime, aad our canvass to whiten every 
sea. 

Bat it would seem that we are mistaken. Even 
in thia magazine, devoted exclusively to the inter- 
ests of a class of men who are the natural foes of 
monopoly and restriction, several writers have al- 
ready announced themselves as the advocates of 
protection ; and the movements at the capitol and 
elsewhere, indicate that there are those who are 
willing, at the first favorable opportunity, to re- 
vive this long^ebated question. Under these cir- 
-cumstances; we are particularly pleased to see that 
one of the most popular champions of free trade 
has brought out a volume of essays, written dur- 
ing the heat of the tariff contest, and embodying 
most of the arguments which were so successful 
in overwhelming the ** American System,'* and in 
bringing about me compromise of 1833. We al- 
lude to the velume on ** Free Trade," by Dr. Ra- 
guet» published a few months since at Philadel- 
phia. 

When nations were from year to year involved 
in bloody and ruinous wars, it may have been ne- 
cessary to grant extraordinary enceuragement to 
particular interests. But this argument in favor 
«f protection, if it ever was sound, cannot now 
apply to the family of nations. Formerly, when 
arms was the occupation of the wealthy and the 
noble, war only was the field of glory and renown. 
From the reign of Numa, the second king of 
Rome, to that of Augustus, in whose time Christ 
t^as born, a period of nearly 700 years, the tem- 
ple of Janus, which was kept open in war and 
closed in peace, was shut but once, and then for a 
short period only. Immediately subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, about 500 years of successive 
wars preceded the fall of the great Roman empire. 
From the rains of this gigantic people, a multi- 
tude of nations sprang into existence, who, as it 
were, slept upon their arms and kept Europe in a 
state of dreadful commotion for aWut a thousand 
years. Then followed the wars of the reforma- 
•tion and of Napoleon, deluging the world in blood, 
and stirring up the deepest hate between nations 
separated only by an imaginary line. 
' At length, however, these scenes of carnage 
have been succeeded by a period of deep and al- 
most sublime repose. As light, and knowledge, 
and eemmerce have advanced, the arts of peace 
have been cultivated Aiore than those of war, and 
we seem almost to have realized the day foreseen 



by the inspired prophet, when ** they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruniag-hooks," and when "nations shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they leant 
war any more." 

For the last twenty-Jive years, the world has 
enjoyed a calm, unknown to it in any ether age. 
Nations have ceased to regard each other M^iib 
that deep and settled hate which once kept thsm 
involved in continued and disastrous wars ; and as 
human liberiy has extended, and the people haver 
been left free to check the assumptions of power, a- 
barrier has been interposed against the ambitious 
projects of kings, while the free spirit of com- 
merce, winged by the four winds of heaven, beam 
to every clime the olive-branch of peace, and binds 
together the family of nations wiUi the strong tw 
of interest. 

This tie, always important, is'nowdaily increas- 
ing in power. The application of steam to oceao 
navivation has constituted a neWcra in the history 
of commerce and of nations. The regularity and 
certainty with which we now receive intelligence 
from all parts of the world, has opened new 
fields of inquiry and enjoyment — has brought the 
knowledge, and customs, and literature of other 
nations to our doors, and produced an exchange of 
ttoughts, improvements, views, arxi feelings, the 
result of which must be greatly to strengthen these 
ties of interest, and promote the peace and har- 
mony of this great society. If, therefore, the ne- 
cessity ever existed, there is now no longer any 
occasion for that extreme selfishness which has 
too often characterized the legislation of diflferent 
governments on the subject of trade : and if free- 
dom is best calculated to stimulate the industry of 
man, an4 increase the pro«luction of nations, there 
is no sufficient cause why it ehould not be grafted 
on their policy. 

By the political philosopher, the world sheuld 
be regarded as ene great family, divided, it is true, 
into different branches, but all having substan- 
tially the same interests, and each contributing its 
share to the general good. Every thing around ua 
appears to have been constituted with this design. 
The inclination of the earth^s axis to the eclipiiCf 
causes an agreeable variety of climates, each of 
which is favorable to its own peculiar production, 
but none of which furnishes all that the wants of 
man in Ids civilized state requira ; and as he is 
scattered abroad over every part of the earth's 
surOace, it is evident that without a constant inters 
communication between t\ie distant parts he would 
be deprived of many enjoyments which he now 
possesses. 

Hence the importance iit commerce. Every man 
finds his comforts increased by the productions of 
other countries. When we sit dowi^ to our break- 
fast in the raeming, and glance over the smoking 
board, we behold at once how largely we are in" 
debted to distant regions for even our comroonhsc 
pleasures. The table on which we eat is probabir 
of wood grown in South Anserica ; the cloth which 
covers it is from Ireland ; the oops from which we 
drink are from China or England ; the knives in 
part from Liverpool, aad in part from the deserts 
of Africa; the spoons from the mines of Mexico; 
the coffee which we sip, from the distant island of 
Java, the sugar which suits it so admirably to oar 
taste, from the island of Cuba. In short, we can 
icarcely open our eyes bat they rest on some ar* 
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tic^e Inrovght by immeiise labor and toil-^nayy^r- 
haps even with risk of life and limb, from some 
far-off clime. ' ^ 

Now, as the earth rises into hills ai«d sinks into 
-valleys— is ^old, and temperate, and hot indifferent 
portions— it possesses, in every part, a peculiar 
aptness for something which cannot be so readily 
produced elsewhere: and, hence, the amount of 
production on the whole globe would evidently be 
jmatest if the peeple of each country wpuld pro- 
duce those things only for which they pessess the 
greatest facilities by soil, climate, and location. 
It would therefore seem to be the true policy of 
«very coulitry to fester the production of those 
things which these advantages render most profita- 
ble, and exchange the surplus which remains after 
supplying the wants of its own population, for the 
productions of other countries which it cannot so 

readily create* 

Thus the soil and tlimate of New-York are 
adapted to raising wheat, while they are not 
adapted to raising coffee ; on the other hand, the 
aoil and climate of Cuba are. adapted to raising 
coffee, but not to raising wh/eat. Now if the labor 
of a New-York farmer in one day would produce 
m hundred pounds of flour, while the same labor 
inrould t£^ produce a pound of coffee, and if the 
laboi* of a West India planter would, in the same 
time, produce twenty-five pounds of coffee, but not 
a single pound of iour, it would clearly be to the 
. advantage of both jto apply themselves to the pro- 
diiction most congenial to their several climates 
and make a friendly exchange, as the farmer 
'Would, by that means, obtain more coffee and the 
planter more flsur. 

But there are certain political philosophers whp 
contend that it would be better for every country 
te fester as gieat a variety of products as possible, 
and that if the soil, climate, or other circumstance 
prevents their creation as cheaply as they can be 
produced elsewhere. Government should protect 
them against the competition of those places where 
the facilities of production are greater, by a duty 
so large as at least to put them on a footing with 
their neighbors. Thus, if a pound of sugar can 
be made in Jamaica for three cents, and in Lou- 
isiana for six cents, it is urged that Government 
should lay b, duty of three eents on foreign sugar, 
ao as to raise the price within the United States to 
six e^nt : by which means the planters «f Louisiana 
will be enabled tp employ his lands in, the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. , 

Believing that this principle of protecting par- 
ticldar interests by discriminating duties, is detri- 
mental to the interests of society, injurious to pro- 
duction and commerce, and unworthy of the en- 
lightened age in which we live, we shall devote 
the remainder of these pages to a fuither examina- 
tion of the fallacies on which it is founded. We 
regard it — 

I. As unjust and oppressive. 

IL As offering a bounty to smuggling and fraud. 

III. As injurious to production, commerce, and 
aational wealth. 

I. It is unjust and oppressive. Our country is, 
in many respects, more fortunately situated than 
others. We have a vast domain of wild and fei- 
tSe lands which invite the hand of industry " to 
lep their wanton growth," and which can be pur- 
chased at |1 50 per acre. A very small capital, I 
therefore, joined with habits of Hobriety and in- 1 



dsistry, is sufficient to make the laborer indepeadk 
ent. This productiveness ef the soil repays the 
toils of the husbandnian so handsomely, tha( maay 
branches of business which can bn carried aa to 

E refit in other countries, camiot be-prosecaMd 
ere ; becleLiise land being so cheap, and agrieoltaral 
pursuits 80 agreeable and profitabIiD> they offer • 
richer reward than those other pursuits. Thia 
circumstance necessarily fixes the rats of wagaa 
higher here than in most other countries. The 
fertility ef the soil has t^e effect of a labor-savi^ 
machine, and its cheapness brings it withia tlia 
means of a vast number of persons. 

Thi? being true, it follows that man]^ brancbea 
of production to which our soil and climate are 
not entirely unfiriendly, cannot be prosecuted here 
to any great extent while commerce is unfettned 
by restrictive laws. Because, if the farmer caa 
produce more sugar by raising wheat and ex- 
changing with the West India plaster, than he can 
by cultivating it ia hothouses, it is clearly his in- 
terest to do so ; and long experience has shown 
that men are apt very apt to go counter ts their 
interests. 

But it so happens that in certain parts of our 
country,, sugar can be produced te the same extent 
without the aid of hothouses, but not with the 
same facitity, that is, as cheaply as it can be pro- 
duced in the West Indies. This is the case in some 
parts of Louisiana. But the Louisianian cannot 
cempete with the West Indian, because the laada 
of the latter, being better adapted to the culture of 
sugar, yield with more certainty and in greater 
abundance : hence be is enabled to undersell him 
in the market. Te prevent this unequal competi- 
tien, Congress interposes its shield of protection 
and lays a duty on foreign sugar, by means of which 
the price is raised se high within the bounds of 
the United States, that the Louisiasiui is enabled 
te carry en the cultivation without lossr 

Now we contend that this interposition of Cmi- 
gresa is both unjust and oppressive. Ist. It is 
unjust, because it is imposing a tax en all the pur- 
suits of iBdustry-— that is, on all the consumers or 
sugar within the United States — for the pm-pos e 
of favoring a particular branch of producdoa, 
which we think Government has no tight to do. 
2d. It is oppressive, because the tax so levied is 
no benefit, but a positive injury to .comihunity, the 
consumer parting with his mon^ wi^out any re- 
muneration whatever. If, in consequence ot this 
duty, 9Ugar is mfide dearer by three cents a pouttd» 
then whoever consumes a pound ef sugar contri- 
butea three cents towards sustaining the Louisiana 
planter in a business which, after aU, yields him 
only the average profits of other pursuits. The 
money might, therefore, fi»r all the benefit which it 
accomplishes, be just as well thrown into the sea. 

In coniing to this conclusion, we must,of course^ 
keep the idea of protection separate from that of 
revenue. All governments must be supported, 
aid taxes for that purpose are well applied. A 
tax for protection is for an object entirely diflferent, 
and levied for, a particular end. Coasequently, 
then, as all the consumers pay the protective duQp 
without receiving any equivalent for their montj, 
they are grossly wronged ; and the whole oiattM' 
can be regarded in no other light than that of 
oppression, 

II. It offers a bounty to smuggling and fraud. 
We have seen that the object of pretection is ti> 
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inCFMkae the price of th« protected article. . If it 
^.oea not accomplisb this, it can be no protection. 
Now the increase of price which foOews the pre^ 
tectii^^ duty, frequently amounts to 50 and 106 
per cent. Censequently, if a yard of cloth which 
is Dirprtb only one dollar in Canada, can, hy this 
«batruction to fiee trade, be sold in New-York for 
two dollars, there is an indirect bounty of one tkl- 
laT per yard offered by Grovernment iot every 
ymrd of cloth which shall be surreptitiously con> 
'veyed across the line. It is true that this is an 
offence against the laws, and punishable accerd- 
^S^y • but as the prospect of gain is great, there 
are always to be found persons who are willing to 
incur the risk, and who would think it no great 
crime to take a sleigh-ride into Canada in order to 
accommodate- their neighbors with goods at half 
the price of regular importation* 

The same motive is furnished for making false 
entries, false invoices, and false oaths at the Cus- 
tom-House. There are many persons who woald 
shndder at the idea of committing a fraud on the 
customs, if the duty demanded was moderate, and 
only for the support of government, who, with a 
much larger bribe before them, would easily recon- 
cile themnelves to what is called a Custom-House 
oath* Hence the litigation, the seizures, the 
frauds, of which we hear so much, about the pre- 
cincts of a CustomHouse. Hence, also, the 
smuggling which is carried on ^ilong our extended 
frontier. This is a perplexing evil to all govern- 
ments ; but under a system of protection and high 
duties,, is panicnlarly inconvenient. 

.One of the Steretaries of the Treasury, in his 
annual report, states that during the seven years 
preceding 185218, we had exported more spices than 
we had imported. Now this is an article not pro- 
duced in the United States^ and which is largely 
consumed. This statement consequently shows 
how large a quantity must have tbuad its wby 
through other channels than those o( the Cus- 
tom- Houses. Dr. Raguet, in one of his essays 
on thia subject, written in 1831, says: " We have 
lately made some inquiries on this subject, from 
persons who have traveled in Great Britain and on 
the continent of Europe, and their testimony has 
satisfied us, that in the intercourse between France 
nnd England every thing is smuggled by travelers 
that can possibly be concealed. Pepple that would 
not, for the world, defraud an individual out of six 
fence, hpiye no hesitation in pocketing six pounds 
which ought by law to go into the public treasury. 
And not only does this practice extend to the in- 
ferior- and middling classes of people, to whom 
the saving is an object in a pecuniary point of view, 
but to people of the highest rank and fortune. 
Even ladies, in crossing the channel, are in the 
habit of concealing upon their persons laces, 
jeiyelry, and articleii of valuable clothing ; and, 
i^hat is the wqrat of it, no sti^^ma of disgrace is 
attached to suph a transaction ; and in the politest 
circles of society the illicit introduction of foreign 
goods is spoken of by them without any reserve, 
or the slightest sonse of. their having been guilty of 
a dishouFst act." 

In another part of the same paper he further 
says; ''A gentleman, lately from England, has 
assured us that goods can be insured from London 
to P^ris by the way of Ostend, against all the 
nsks attendant upon smuggling, for seven and a 
half per eentum. All through South America and 



the West Indies, smuggling is carried on upon a 
most extensive acSle, and it is kilo wn to everybody, 
and excites no conM>unctionS; except those which 
arise from feikr of detection.^' Such^ then, is the 
inevitable effect of a fong perseverance in the 
poHey of high and tempting duties. They invite 
It disregard of the laws, o^r ain indirect bounty 
to deceit and fraud, lower the standard of public 
morals; and decoy men unwittingly into the paths 
of dishonor and crime. 

III. It is injurious to production, commerce, and 
national wealth. 

1st. To production. We have seen, elsewhere, 
that the aggregate production of the earth would 
be greatest if the people of each country wonld^ 
create only those products to which their location,^ 
soil, and climate, are most favorable ? that is, 
which yield them the greatest amount of profit $ 
and thiSj we suppose, will not be denied. The 
question then arises, whether a system of Free 
Trade or protection is best'caleulated to forward 
this result. j 

It is contended by the advocates of restriction 
that protection is the most powerful stimulus 
which can be applied to the production of a coun- 
try. Mr. Greeley, a writer of acknowledged ability, 
and possessing a remarkable command of facts, 
^n an article which appeared in one of the early 
numbers of the Merchants' Magazine, (vol. 1, page 
53,) takes this view of the matter: "Is it," ho 
asks, " commercially expedient that the great pro- 
ducing interests m the country be fostered and 
siraulateil to their highest possible activity and 
force, or that they be left entirely to take care of 
themselves, and ia each department to encounter 
the depres^ng and disastrous rivalry of- whatever 
portion of the ^ globe may be able to undersell our 
productions in its particular staple ? " 

Heie jMr. Oreeley evidently regards protection 
as the agent which is to stimulate to the ** higkest 
possible activity ** the producing interests of the 
country; and in a subsequent article (Merchants^ 
Magazine, vol. 1, page 413,) h6 explains the man- 
ner in which tnis is to be accomplished. He says, 
** Let me now adduce some illustrative examples; 
we all know that certain bounties are paid by oiur 
Gdvemment to our citizens engaged in the cod and 
mackerel fisheries ; will my opponent contend that 
no more fish are caught than there would be if no 
bounties were given ? Again ^ until very recently, 
Maine was a timber-cutting and commercial State, 
her bread-stuffs being in a great part purchased 
from abroad. In 1836, (I believe,) her Legisla- 
ture enacted that a bounty should be paid here- 
after to the producers of wheat within the territory. 
Under the operation of that act, in the course of 
two or three yeairs, the annual production of wheat 
in Malice has been quadrupled. Now, my oppon- 
ent will not deny that this act is clearly a pro- 
tective one, and directly in the teeth of the " Free 
Trade" principles which Maine has ever pro- 
fessed to cherish. 

Certainly no one can doubt that this is a pro- 
tective measure, ner that it has had the eflfect to 
increase the production of wheat in Main*^. But ' 
it by no means proves that the aggregate produc- 
tions ef Maine have been benefited. Men cannot 
work in the JSeld and on the fishing banks at the 
same time; they cannot raise potatoes and wheat 
at once on the same field. Consequently they are 
obliged to choose between employments. The 
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bovntiips on 6sh and wheat mada thcsa branchen 
af buMBess more profitable than some others, and 
moo who understood this, left the less profitable 
for that which paid them better. But there is no 
eWdeoce here that the entire amount of prodoc- 
tioBS ia Maine was increased by its boun^ to the 
wheat^growers/' Mr. Greeley seem to have been 
aware M>&t this objection would be urged against 
bis argument, and be therefore guards it as follows: 

" My opponent, then, has no chance of escape 
from the natural conclusion, but through the pre- 
eamption |hat the skill and labor, eqtiployed in the 
production of wheat have been diverted from some 
other equally profitable employment; that there- 
fore Maine has gained nothing by her protective 
policy. Eutis this presumption justified by fact? 
Will any man sorieusly contend that if Maine had 
not raised the two millions of bushels extra of 
wheat, during the last three years, she would 
qecessarily have produced something in its stead 
ef equal or greater value t Itrutt not." 

We could have wished that Mr. Greeley bad 
drawn from bis ineKbanstible store of facts some- 
thing a little more satisfactory than is contained in 
his last three words, as without them we must 
still come tu the conclusion that Maine has, in fact, 
been the loser by her ** protective policy," The 
reason why wheat was not raised before the be- 
atowment of this bounty, was because the wheat 
cuUare was less profitable than some other modes 
of industry. The bounty had the effect to raise it 
to the general average, and conseruently to in- 
vite the culture. Had the bounty been paid by 
the king of France, it is possible that Maine 
might not have been the loser. It was, however, 
taxed in some way on her own citizens, and was 
therefore merely taken frorn the pockets of one 
dasi to be put into those of another ; and if, after 
all, wheat cannot be raised in Maine cheaper than 
it can be procured by exchange, she has, clearly, 
been the loter by her " protective policy.'' 

To illustrate this position. , A farmer in Maine 
G«i-raise on a certain piece of land $25 worth oi 
potatoes, and only $20 worth of wheat. It is con- 
sequently to his interest to raise potatoes. But if 
the wheat bounty was sufficient to raise the value 
of his crop from $20 to $25, it would then be in- 
different to him whether he raised wheat or pota- 
toes, inasmuch as his profits would be the same in 
either case. But aUhoagh he is, individually, 
just as well off by turning, his attention to the cul- 
ture of wheat, yet it is evide:4t that this ground 
baa produced less value. His wheat is, after all, 
worth only $20. He is a loser to the amount of 
$5 on his crop, but the State has kindly come for- 
ward to make up his loss. The wheat-growers of 
Maine, then^ are not, as a class, losers by their 
change of occupation ; but the State, that is, the tax- 
payers, are losers to the full amount of the bounty. 
. Now what is true of protection in Maine, is 
true of protection anywhere else. The article 
protected can be procured by exchange cheaper 
than it can be produced, and the protective dury i^ 
laid to make it so dear as to give the advantage to 
the borne producer. It was not produced before 
because somo other mode ef industry was more 
profitable. The duty raises it to the general ave- 
rage, and consequently the producer suffers no loss, 
although really engaged in a losing business, the 
community having agreed to sustain him, that is, 
to pay his losses. 



To illustrate this point still further, we will 
suppose that a certain kind of cleth which can be 
obtained of the New- York importer under a system 
of Free-Trade at $3 per yard, cannot be produced 
by the manufacturer, with fair profits, for less than 
$4. In order to protect him against this foreign 
competition, a duty is laid of one dollar per yard, 
and now the cloth can be profitably made. Vfs 
will suppose that under this artificial stimulant tha 
goods are produced to the amount of 100,000 
yards per annum ; is the general production of the 
countiy increased— that is, is the country made 
richer by this result? Most clearly not. But, on 
the other hand, production, is less ; that is, the 
Country is poorer by at least the additional priee 
ef the cloth; that is, by $100,000.. The manu- 
facturer was all the time doing a losing business. 
He made cloth which, with fair profits, cost him 
$4 per yard, but which was really worth but $3. 
The loss on the whole was therefore $100,000, 
which was made np to him by the consumers, wbo 
paid the dollar per yard extra, and were therefore 
made just so much poorer by the protective duty. 

But this is by no means the extent of the mis* 
chief. The increase of price caused by the pro- 
tective duty has diminished its consumption, add 
still further affected production by injuring our 
foreign market. To illustrate this position, let it 
be supposed that under a system ot Free Trade, 
and before the price of this cloth was increased by 
the policy of protection, the consumption amounted 
to 300,000 yards. Of course a great many per- 
sons ^ho can afford to buy doth at $3 cannot 
afford to buy it at $4, and we will therefore sop- 
pose that the consumption has diminished from 
300,000 to 200,000, and that now 100,000 yards 
are imported and 100,000 manufactured. Here, 
then, we have at once a falling off in our imports 
of 200,000 yards of cloth. Now this 200,000 
yards was procured of Great Britain in exchange 
for 16,000 bales of cotton produced in one of our 
Southern States. What becomes of the market 
for this cotton 1 We refuse to take cloth for it as 
formerly, and our cotton market is consequently 
injured, and its price reduced. Hence our policy 
is suicidal. We stimulate the production of ar- 
ticles whieh we cannot produce to advantage, and 
injure the production of others to which our soli 
and climate are particularly adapted. 

Again; protection is fhrther injurious to pro- 
duction by increasing the cost of the articles pro- 
duced. In order to compete successfully with 
other nations, we must be able to exchange with 
them on as favorable terms as ethers ; that is, we 
must sell as low. If we can sell lower, so much 
the greater is our advantage. Thus, if it costs nine 
cents to raise a pound of cotton, and we can, at 
that price, compete with other nations, we should 
at eight centt be able to undersell them and supply 
the market ; whereas, at ten cents, we should be 
driven out of the market. The cost of production 
is, therefore, a matter of great importance. Now 
it is clear that if the price of goods consumed be 
very much increased, the effect must be to increase 
the cost of production. A duty on iron adds te 
the cost of machinery made of iron— on wool and 
cloth, to the cost of wearing apparel— en the sup* 
plies of the table, to the daily expense of living. 
It fellows, therefore, that to the whole extent 
which protection increases the cost of production 
is the coontxy the loser and production injured. 
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2^. Protection is injurious to connnerce. This | 
positioB follows so naturally from the last, that we 
•hould hardly have given it a cHstinct place had 
It Hot been se stoutly denied by the advocates of 
protection. ** The direct object of commerce/' 
sayd Barnard, (Merch^ts' Magazine, vol. 1: page 
li2») ''is the exchange of commodities. Of course 
there must be commodities to be exchanged ; and 
the more of them there may be, the more con- 
siderable will be the basiness and the profits of 
exchaBge." If this be true, whatever favors pro- 
duction advances the prosperity of commerce; 
&ndy on the other hand , whatever injures produc- 
tion retards its prosperity. 

It is contended, however, by the advocates of 
restriction, that the protective policy is beneiicial 
to commerce. Mr. Greeley, in one of the articles 
already alluded to, (vol. 1, page 58,) in speaking of 
the Free Trade school of politicians, says: "Their 
feaxs of a destruction or signal decline of com- 
inerce under the influence of the protective policy 
haVe been shown to be utterly delusive. Take the 
ten years when that policy was predominant-— 
from 1824 to 1834— aiid its friends may safely 
defy its opponents to show any ten successive 
years when commerce was so uniformly, generally, 
miid onwardly prosperous." ' 

Of course we dp not know on what information 
Mr. Greeley has based this conclusion. But we 
have carefully examined the ofKcial, tables of ex- 
ports and imports, tonnage, &,c., and do not find 
that they sustain his view of the case. The ave- 
rage of our exports^ for instance, for the ten years 
preceding 1808, at which time the embargo was 
laid, was $81,670,872, which is something more 
than $13 50 per head for the whole population. 
The average from 1817 to 1823 inclusive, under 
the operation of the Tariff of 1816, was $76,088,- 
798, or about $8 per head for the population. The 
average for the period mentioned by Mr.' Greeley, 
viz., from 1824 to 1833 inclusive, was $81,254,- 
302, or about $C 50 per head for the population. 
The average from 1834 to 1839 inclusive, under 
the gradual reduction of the compromise act, and 
still burdened in part by the restrictive policy, is 
$116,494,722, or about $7 per head for the popu- 
lation. ' 

Now it will be seen at a glance, that so far from 
exhibiting the greatest commercial prosperity, the 
ten year« spoken of by Mr. Greeley were really 
the XBOSt depressed of any since the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, unless it may be those 
which followed the restrictions of 1808, and those 
which are included in the war of 1812, which we 
have not taken the trouble to calculate. It will 
also^ be seen that the ten years of Free Trade 
prior to 180^ were those of the greatest commer- 
cial activity, thd exports, as compared with the 
population, being just about twice as great as 
they were in the period specified by Mr. Greeley. 
it is worthy of observation, too, that since the pAs- 
sage of the compromise act, notwithstanding the 
depressing state of the times, ' oi^* foreign com- 
merce has felt the stimulus of Free Trade and ex- 
perienced, a gradually progressive increase. 

If we turn our attention to the statistics of ton- 
nage, we shall meet with precisely the same result. 
During the two active years immediately suc- 
ceeding the peace of 1814, under the operatioas 
of Free Trace, our tonnage amounted to about 1 
ton for 6 1-5 persons Is 1820 it had decreased 



to 1 ton for 7| persons. la 1830 it bad farther 
decreased to 1 ton for 10} persons. Whereas, in 
1838, it had again increased to 1 ton for about 8 
persons. There are, however, defects in the tablet 
of tonnage which in some measure iaipair their 
usefulness. They are, nevertheless, gooo collateral 
testimony, and in conjunction with the tables af 
export aad import, seem to show that Mr. Gie^y ' 
has,, by some means, been led into error. 

But all statistics aside, it is, we think, quite 
evident that protective duties can render no mid to 
commerce. We |lave seen that commerce sabsista 
upon production. A large crop of cotton, or wheat, 
or rice, or tobacco, taxut necessarily give rise to 
more commercial transactions than a siriall one; 
and if it be trpe, as we think we have conclusively 
shown, that the protective policy diminishes pro- 
duction, then it follows that it is also injurioas to 
commerce. Dr. RagUet justly observes that the 
high duty system diminishes both exports and im- 
ports; "It diminishes importt by raising Ae 
price of the imported commodity to the consumer. 
No nation can afford to consume as many foreign 
goods at high prices a? at low priees, since every 
man's income is limited, and the extent to which 
he can buy is limited by his income." It dimin- 
ishes his exports '* in consequence) of depriving 
foreign nations of the power to pay for them. If a 
man who has an article for sale refuses to take in 
exchange for it the only commediQr which others 
have to oiTer, he cannot possibly sell. The same 
is the case with bl nation. If a nation imports 
foreign articles to the extent of^ fifty millions of 
dollars, can she do this but in consequeaoe ef 
selling fifty millions worth of her produce? The. 
answer must be in the negative. And if the pro-^ 
position be true in whole, must it not be true in 
part ? If, for example, she refuses to purchasp 
beyond the extent of twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars, must not her exports be at the same time re- 
duced to twenty-five millions? ** 

President Wayland is, if possible, still mwe 
clear on this point. ** I think," says he, " it is teo 
obvious to need remark that duties on imports can 
have no favorable effect on exchange. Their only 
effect inustbe to raise the pripe of products, and of 
coursei to diminish the ability in both parties to 
exchange. Every one knows that the exchanges 
between two places are diminished by any natural 
obstacle to the communication. If a road were 
80 bad that it eost five dollars per hundred wieight , 
to transport merchandise between two plac<»s, every, 
one knows that exchanges between these places 
would be fewer than they wonld be if the road 
were improved so that transportation oeuld be 
effected iov twenty-five cents per hundred weight. 
Now it makes no difference whether this addi- 
tional four dollars and seventy-five cents be the 
result of the badness of the road, or of a transit 
daty between the two places. The diminution of 
exchange which it causes will be precisely the. 
samis. And in conclusion he adds, " I .therefore 
think it ^evident that Government can do nothing 
to facilitate exchanges by means of discriminating 
duties" , , 

3. Protection is injurious to national wealth. If 
what we have said under the two precedinif heads 
be true, this is a postulate which scarcely requires 
proof. National wealth is the aggregate of the 
individual wealth ef a cation. And although ic 
may be true that certain classes of individuals are 
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benefited for a season by protective laws, yet the 
aggregate wealth of the nation is diminished. 

If an article requites protection in order to Ao- 
fend It against foreign competition, that circum* 
stance alone is sufficient proof that it cannot be 
produced as cheaply as it can be imported. The 
object of the protective duty is to raise the price 
la order that the production may become profita- 
ble ; and if it does not accomplish this, it affords 
no protection. But the protective duty and con- 
sequent increase of price do not diminish the cost 
•f production. The article can therefore be pro- 
duced no cheaper now than befora : it must con- 
sequently still be produced at a Iosji, but the loss is 
borne by the whole community, who are taxed to 
th0 amount of the increased price for that purpose. 
Hence it is clear that the whole community, that 
is, the nation, sustains a loss at le^ast equal to the 
additional price caused by the protective duty, and 
that therefore protection is injurious to national 
loealtk. 

But we are told that, by producing articles at 
home, we shall save to the country a large amount 
of money which would otherwise go abroad ; and 
which, if retained at home, would greatly add to 
the wealth of the nation. Thus, a few years ago, 
our minister at Constantinople, in recommending a 
new mode for the production of silk, expressed a 
hope, " by a gradual introductloi^ of its culture 
among us, to save, in the end, millions of money 
which finds its way to this side of the Atlantic,** 

This doctrine of saving money is one of those 
popular fallacies which are but too prevalent on 
the subject of na^ionaZ wealth. It should be re- 
membered that commerce is an exchange of equiva- 
lents ; an exchange which is equally beneficial to 
both parties. Now it makes no sort of difference 
whether this exchange is effected by means of 
money or of goods, as in either it is made value 
for value* If a man wants a hat more than he 
wants five dollars, he is none the poorer for part- 
ing with bis money. The loss or gain, therefore, 
which would attend the home production of silk, 
must depend on something else besides the mere 
passage of money across the Atlantic. 

The hatter who should undertake^to sai^e money 
by makihg hife own boots, would be regarded as a 
very poor economist; as every body knows that 
he C0uld procure more boots by giving his un- 
divided tUttention to his own business, and ex- 
changing products with the bootmaker, than' he 
could by dividing hi* time between boots and 
hats. So, as it regards the culture of silk^the 
saving to the country will depend on the fact 
whether more silk can be obtained by raising 
cotton, or wheat, or tobacco, than by ciltivating 
mulberries and propagating silkworms. If it costs 
more to produc«% the silk than to procure it by ex- 
change, it is clearly no saving to the country^ 

Another fallacy, quite as common as the last, is, 
that protection is necessary to encourage domestic 
induntry. Thus we often hear it asked, when 
articles of luxury are brought iato jthe country for 
the rich, " Why such men do not encourage home 
mann^actureSfBJidgive encouragement to domestic 
industry 1 " At first view, this position may ap 
pear quite natural. But let us examine it a little 
more closely. These articles have been procured 
abroad in exchange for American products, and 
are therefore just as much the result of American 
industry as if they had been produced at home. 



Who will say that the iaborjsr, who, at the end of 
the week, exchanges his wages for a coat, has not 
procured it by his own indastry just as RHieh tiA if 
he bad fabricated it with his own hand T 

Further : let us suppose that a weakhy farmer 
of New- York chooses to clothe his family in the 
richest kind of silk. He could do it in two ways. 
He might, Ist, employ a dozeii men to plant mul- 
berries, and carry on the manufacture on his dwa 
farm; or, 2d, he might set these men te ploughing 
his fields and producing a crop of wheat. The 
wheat thus raised, he would exchange with a 
southern planter for cotton, and this cotton he 
would exchange with the French mercfaaat for ailk. 
Who will say that the foreign silk is not just as 
much the product of American induetry as theugh 
it had been made directly by the laborers of the 
New-York farmer ? 

But it is said, again, that although under a pro- 
tective policy, we may be obliged at first to ask a 
higher price for our productions ; yet having once 
introduced them, they will, in tbe end, beeomo 
cheaper by competition than before, and that we 
shall finally reap a benefit from protection. To 
this we answer, 1st, i^hat if the ssil, climate, &c., 
present natural obstacles to the production of any 
.article, no competition cap ever make it profitable; 
and, 2d, that all things being as favorable as iA 
other countiies, except labor and capital, still, as 
no competition can ever reduce prices below the 
cost of production, and as these circumstance* 
must continue tp influence the cost of production 
while they remain, the protective policy can haTO 
no favorable effect in lowering, prices. 

In a country like ours, where every thing is pro- 
gressive, an article which may not be profitably 
produced may be at some fixture time, when capital 
shall have become more abundant, and labor lesa 
productive. To attempt to anticipate tbat time by 
me&ns of the forcing system of projection can 
never prove advantageous to a country, as it must 
inevitably be attended with public loss, and by in- 
ji;ring the accumulating capital of the nation have 
a direct tende^icy to put off that time to a more 
distant day. 

Besides, it must not be forgetteii that our situa- 
tion, located, as we are, some^thousands of miles 
from the most producing nations, is itself a aaturfel 
protection, and that this protection is still farther 
increased by the duties which are required for tlie 
support of govern meat. These give us an advan-^ 
tage without the special interposition of the State, 
which is quite su^cient to stimulate our enter- 
prising citizens tothe pursuit of wealth in every mode 
of industry which offers the least prospect of success 
^ In short, we ai>e fully satisfied that the only sura 
guide to wealth and prosperity is i'rksdom, entire 
and unrestricted freedom. It is, we think, a 
great .mistake for governments to compel men into 
this or that mode of production. We believe it to 
be no part of their duty; and it seldom fails of 
leading;, in the end, to disaster and ruin. Under 
a system of Free Trade, men are guided by the 
instinct of their own interests, and the cotton plafi- 
ter, the wheat-grower, the manufacturer, the black- 
smith, hatter, shoemaker, tanner, ^., all fix them- 
selves in such situations as they believe will be 
most profitable to thmnselves; and unless they 
greatly mistake their own interests, their choice 
will be best calculated to produce the greatest 
amount of products to the country. 
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The beat protection, then, is tbe protection of 
all met) in their per9on8 and property — the pro- 
tection of society by means of general education — 
and ^he protection of dor 6a£ wherever it shall be 
unfurled to the fuur winds of heaven. It is such 
protection which gives neni% to enterprise, jipirit 
to industry, and wing to commerce; and which is 
destined to carry forward our country in that mighty 
and glorious progress which she has commenced 
^th aucb Herculean and lofty strides. 

REMARKS ON ^RBfi TRADE." 

A REPLY TO THB FOREGOING. 
Br H . Gaa aLBT. 

Thk article entitled " Free Trade,'* in the num- 
ber of the Merchants' Magazine for March, seems 
to recjuire «ome notice at the hands of the advo-. 
cates of discriminating duties, of whom I am one. 
£mbodyfng, as it does, aQ the plausible but often 
deltiaive comnonplaees by which the interests of 
British manufacturers have hitherto beea sus- 
tained m our own country, at the expense of the 
welfare of American farmers and artisans, it 
wenld be difficult to touch every point on which 
observation is desirable, withont extending this 
article to an exceptionable length. Instead of 
aasweriag it in detail, therefore, I shall endeavor 
to g^pple with its principles, and show wherein 
they are at variance widi tfa^ true ijl^terests of ^e 
Countiy. 

Th« writer wholly misstfites, and probably, mis- 
conceives the principles and views of the advocates 
of ^fae protective policy. To prevent a recurrence 
of this misapprehension, let me briefly set fbrth 
the grounds oa which we stand. ' 

I. We who advocate pretectiob maintain, that 
;many a branch of industry for which the country 
is admirably adapted, may yet, in its infancy, and 
in the absence of information or experience with 
regard to it, and of proper implements and facilities 
for its prosecution, not afford an adequate reward 
of itself to those who engage in it, exposed to an 
unequal competition with the lone-established, 
vastly productive, and j)rosperous rival interests 
of c^der ccuatries. We hold that, in such cases, 
the government may often confer a vast benefit on 
the whole nation by extending to the struggling 
iafant its fostering, protecting aid, by means of a 
discriminating duty on the importation of the 
foreign article. We insist that, though in such 
case the cost to the domestic consumer may for a 
short time be enhanced, yet it will very soon be re- 
duced below the price at which it had hitherto 
been afforded, and thus a positive saving, even in 
the narrowest view of the question, be effected. 

Need I illostriOe this general position f Who, 
that understands the origin of the silk cidture of 
France— long since the discovery of America — 
and its growth under the fostering influence of 
high protecting duties^ until it now needs them no 
longer, can ask for demonstration t Nay, the ori- 
gin of the cotton culture in this country is substan- 
tially, and that of the cotton manufacture is di- 
rectly, in point. Each was unprofitable at the 
outset, and only sustained by duties on the foreign 
con^petition, er the still tbore stringent protection 
of embargoes aud war. Yet, now loth culture, 
and manufacture may safely defy the world to 
compete with them on perfectly equi^l terms — 
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taking into account the relative cost of labor in 
this and ether cenntries. 

Is the appUcabiray of this principle e.thausted? 
By no means. X 6rmly believe it might as well be 
applied to the culture and manufacture of silk now 
as to those of cotton forty years ago, and that a 
discriminating duty on imported silk, sufficient to 
induce our people to embark with energy in the 
home production, would diminish the actual cost 
of the silks worn in this country, even within ten 
years. Do not recorded fiuts justify this expecta- 
tion? But— . 

II. We contend that the high, invidious pro- 
tecting duties of the nations with which we prin- 
cipally trade, and of nearly all the countries of the 
civilized world, absolutely constrain us t o take care 
of our own producing interests. .We assert that, 
waiving the question of the policy of protecting 
duties per $e, in the actual condition of things, 
and in view of the legislation and policy of other 
nations, we must stand by our own producers, or 
permit them to be trampled under the ruthless fe^t 
of British and French interests. 

Let us illustrate this point.. We now, take 
some thirty millions' worth per asnunuof the silks, 
wines, and spirits of France, at very low rates 
of duty. She takes in return our CQtton at a low 
rate, because she mu4t do so or ruin her manu- 
facturers by exposing them to a disadvantageous 
competition with those of other nations; but nearly 
all our staples are taxed exorbitantly on entering 
her ports ; tobacco about a thousand per cent, and 
most ether American products so high as to form 
a Hrtual prohibition. The effect of this need not 
be stated. 

So in our intercourse with Great Bdtaia. That 
country is kind enough to send us ship-loads of 
treatises and reports, showing the incomparable 
excellence and policy of Free Trade ; bu&she taxes 
our productions an average of fifty per cent on 
their cost, while we tax hers twenty. The inevi- 
table consequence is a continual and increasing, in- 
debtedness on our part« and a haughty commercial 
ascendancy on hers. Our merchants and banks 
often stand at her mercy; a turn of the screw in 
die Bank of England kowls them all down in a 
trice, and fills the whole land with disaster. The 
price which our great staples shall bear, and the 
extent to which our internat improvements shall 
be prosecuted, are kindly settled for us in London. 
Now, I am well aware that other influences enter . 
into and modify this state of things ; but the fun- 
damental evil consists in our buying more of our 
stepmother than we sell to her, under the opera- 
tion of her higher rates of duty. ^ 

A recent writer on India, who had no reference 
to the question I am aojy discussing, corrobo- 
rates these statements entirely. He is consi- 
(iering the poverty, misery, decline of lAdia, 
and tracing their causes. The primary and 
greatest he unhesitatingly declares to be the dis- 
criminating duties of England, by which country 
her trade is mainly monopolized. He says that 
the average impost on British goods sold in India 
is about j!9« per cent; en the productions of India 
exported to England, nearly or. quite one hundred 
per cent. Under the •peiiK|;ion of this monstrous 
inequality, Ijadia is drained of her specie, and im- 
poverished day by day. ^ No country, he bluntly, 
but with obvious truth,^observes, could withstand 
the ruinous influences of such a disparity. But 
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tbe rimple man bad no knowledge of oar Ameri- 
can " Free I'rade " theoriite. They would have 
told him, that poor, depreMed India had oiily to 
receive the prodocts of other nations free of duty, 
and let her own products take care of themselves, 
and all would go on swimmingly with her. Alas ! 
that logic could not feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked !•— what an excellent thin^ it wauld be! 

I will try to briag this matter home to the un- 
derstanding of my opponent, if the self-compla- 
ceney with whicn he retails the dicta of Mr* 
Coaay iUgOet will permit him to believe that a 
protectionist can reason. I wil'l take the case ef 
two islands, which, isolated from the rest of the 
world, have been accustomed to trade largely 
with each other. One of them produces grain in 
great abundance ; the other has a soil primarily 
adapted to grazing, and its surplus products are 
cattle and batter. But the former, for reasons of 
its own, imposes a duty of fifty per cent on allim- 
ports, and now cattle can be reared on her soil 
much cheaper than theiy can be imported. She 
takes no more from abroad. But the cattle-raising 
isle, unheeding the change in her neighbor's policy, 
or prbfoundly enamored of that system of political 
economy which assumes the designation, " Free 
Trade," still buys her grain where she can buy 
cheapeBt^->tbat is, abroad. What will be the ne- 
cessary result ? Who does not see that all the 
specie and other moveables of the *' Free Trade" 
settlement, will be drained away to pay the con- 
stantly increasing balance of trade in favor of its 
** protecting" rival ? 

"Well," says * Free Trade,' "this will regulate 
itself in the end." Yea, truly ! when the whole 
generation of traders and purchasers in the devoted 
island shall have been swept down by a disastrous 
revulsion, and two-thirds of their property has 
gone to pay a part of their debts in the ** pro- 
tecting" isle, and the other third to satisfy law 
expenses, probably prices will have fallen so low 
there that any thing is produced cheaper than it 
can be imported. For a time, therefore, she dues 
not run in debt, and her condition appears mora 
tolerable than it has been. But this is merely the 
eifect of an unnatural and temporary depression 
of prices ; they will rise or the first appearance of 
prosperity, and the whole tragedy be enacted 
over again. (See the history of me United States, 
pastim.) 

Allow me one more illustration, to bring the 
matter more directly home to commercial readers. 
I will take the case of navigation. We of this 
country are willing to admit the. ships of all na- 
tions to our ports on terms of perfect equality with 
our own. Very good. But all nations are not 
willing to reciprocate. Many impose a heavy dis- 
criminating tax on the foreign to &vor their own 
vessels; Now, let us suppose that Great Britain 
were to tax all goods, imported in foreign vessels, 
five per cent, more than when imported in her 
own ships, while we made no distinction. Does 
not every merchant know that our vessels would 
be driven wholly otit of the carrying-trade between 
the two countries— *that it would be entirely mo- 
nopolized by our rival? What, then, is to be done? 
** Countervail the extrotion," says Protection, " and 
year rival will soon be glad to meet you on a 
footing of perfect equality." But what says Free 
Trade ? She stands with her fingers in her mouth, 
mumbling over her eternal common-places, her 
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specious flimsinessea, about ** (lie laws of 
** regulating itself," and capital and industry 
ing, if uncontrolled, the most profitable employ- 
ment. Yes, most sapient maxim-vender ! but why 
will you not see that the proper channel has been 
dammed by the policyj^f a rival nation, and diat 



her interests must he t(mched before she will free 
it? Your schoolboy flippancies do not reach tlie 
practical qu^tion, or reach it to make against 
you* Preach " Free Trade " to Great Britain to 
eternity, and -she will give you back precept for 
precept, and all the' time consult her ewn intereata 
ia defiance of 1^ whole of them. Counteraedofa 
is the only argument that will reach her practical 
course; and'Uiat is the method we have tried by 
unanimous consent in regard to navigation. We 
have tried it, too, with entire success. The priar 
ciple and the acit cover the whole ground of pro- 
tection. ^ 
III. Proitection contends, that the simple facts, 
that an article, if produced in tiiis country, is sold 
at a certain price, while its foreign counterpart ia 
sold at a lower price, do not by any means prove 
that the imported is, in truth and essence, the 
cheaper. 1 have plainly illustrated this proposition 
in a former number of the Magazine; and, as it is 
one of the strong points of the case, I marvel that 
my opponent does not deem it worthy at least a 
notice. He never alludes to it, but coostaatlj 
takes it for granted that, if a certain broadcloth^ 
of our own manufacture, costs five dollars a yard, 
while an equally good British article can be pur- 
chased for four dollars, it is demonstrated that the 
foreign is one-fourth cheaper than the domestic 
article. Now, so far is this from being a self- 
evident truth, that we of the protective school 
question its general soundness, while in many in- 
stances we assume to know that it is contradicted 
by facts. And, for a first illustration, I will repeat 
in substance one before used, which my opponent 
has kept clear of. 

The town of Londonderry, New Hampshire, is 
strictly agiicultural, and in 1820 used broadcloths 
of British manufacture. It now uses mainly the 
manufactures of the neighboring town of Lowell, 
which has since spiung up under the auspices of 
tbe protective system. I believe these cloths are 
even nominally is cheap as tliey weie in 1820, or 
would be now, if we had no Tariff, and no do- 
mestic manufacture; but no matter: I will assnme 
that she then bought 1,006 yards of the British 
article at $4, and now buys a simi^r amount at $5. 
Here, says '' Free Trade," is a clear loss of $1,000 
every year to Londondeny from the protective 
system. Stop, Theory, and let fact say a word. 
The comparative account is truly given as follows : 
1820. The totcn of Londonderry, DR. 

To 1.000 yards of broadcloth, at $4 $4,000 

Contra. Cii. 

By 4,000 bush, of apples, at 13^ cts. . . $ 500 

By 1,000 bbls. of cider, at $1 1,000 

By 1,000 cords of wood at $1 ....... . 1,000 

By 2,000 bush, of potatoes, at 25 cts> . . 500 

By 1,000 turkeys, at 50 cents 500 

I By 1,000 bushels of com, at 50 cents... 500 

Total p- $4,000 

Accounts balanced. 

1840. The town, of Londonderry, Dr. 

To 1,000 yards ef broadcloth, at $5 . , • .$3,000 

Contra, Cr. 

By 4,000 bush, of apples, at 25 cU.. .$1,000 
B^ 1,000 barrels of cider, at $2. . . . . t;,000 
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By 1,000 corcfeof wood, at $3 ..... . 3,060 

By 2^000 badhela ^f petates, Ht 37^ cts. 750 

By 1.000 turkcvi, at $1 1,000 

By 1,000 boskela of cotn, ct 75 cents 750 

Total ^ $8,500 

Balance in favor ef the town, ., . $3,500 

Here the tovrn has paid twenty-five per cent 
more nominally than she would have done in the 
absence of a TariiT, while she has really obtained 
Ber c}«ths seventy per cent cheaper than *' Free 
Trade" would have afforded them. Protection 
ha^ created a market for her productions in her 
neighborhood, rendering itiany of them twice as 
Taluable as they before were, or otherwise would 
have been.' I have endeavdred to state the prices 
in each case fairly, according to my knbwledge 
and recollection. But no error in the items car. 
affect, the principle, that a community may buy its 
goods at a nominAlly lower price f yet reaUy pa^ 
a great deal mare for them than under a differ 
ent policy. I beg " Free Trade" ta consider this 
aspect of the general question. The wheat-growers 
of Genesee^ and the lumbermen of Champlain, 
have understood it well these many years: they 
know'that the country must so shape its policy as 
to provide a ready and steady market for its sur- 
plus products : the question is not, with them, 
how many dollars will buy a given amount ef 
clothe-but, how much lumber or flour will pro- 
cure such amount ; and, having solved that ques- 
tion, they stand up for protection with their whole 
sotits. Yet, here ire political economists who'do 
i^ot deem it necessary to ask any question be- 
yond — " Can the desired goods be purchased with 
the fewest dollars of Birmingham or Lowell ?"— ^ 
and having Answered that in favor ef Birmingham, 
they depide that we should buy our cloths of her, — 
passing over the collateral problem of '^ How, and 
in what, shall we pay?" as of no moment What- 
ever. Is not the oversight deplorable ? 

I press the question home on " Free Trade," 
and I ask him to answer categorically — "Are we 
to do nothing in cpunteractipn ef foreign policy 
inimical to our interaste ? " Suppose all the na- 
tions of the earth should impose prohibitory duties 
on our productions, shall we still receive theirs on 
the most favorable terms? And does not this 
policy provoke opposition? I abhor war, and 
would avoid it whenever possible : but if England 
invade us, shall we not repel her? Jf she confis- 
cate and burn our ships, shall we not retaliate ? If 
she embargo our commerce, shall we continue to 
court and fostet hers ? I want a practical solution 
of practical difficulties. Every word of ** Free 
Trade's" essay assumes false premises — supposes 
that al! t'le nations of the world rece'vi ourproduc- 
tions free of duty, and that we wantonly innovate 
pn. the univers&l practice of mankind by protect- 
ing. The contrary is well known to be the truth* 
Protection is the general law; Free Trade the 
rare exception., 

IV. I think I have already indicated that I do 
net consider discriminatiag duties — ^much less any 
duties^njurious tp the general well-being of man- 
kinds Each particular impost must be justified 
or condemned by the considerations which induced, 
and the consequences which flov from it. Un- 
doubtedly, there are imposts^ levied by this or that 
Bjation, which operate injuriously, and ought to be 
takea oft. Others are productive of great good, 
and ought to .be continued. I should, probably, 



be willing to-day to abolish all imposts in common 
with all other nations of the earth, provided an 
equally cheap, easy, and voluntary nrodeof accom- 
plishing the ends of taxation could be devised. I 
should not do this, without serious doubts of its 
wisdom and beneficence. If I were a citizen of 
a new country, whose people and institutions were 
just emerging from barbarism, and making rapid 
progress in the various arts qf civilized life, I 
would net do it at all. For I hold it demonstrable, 
that even real, genuine ** Free Trade" between a 
barbarous and an enlightened, a rudely agricultural 
and a refined manufacturing and commercial peo- 
ple, will almost infallibly impoverish the fwrmer 
and enrich the latter^^that the balance of trade, 
indebtedness, and every advantage, will be invaria* 
bly found on the side of the latter. An active 
commerce between a nation producing flour, pork, 
cotton, and other rough bulky staples, on the one 
hand, and one which exchanges for them silkis, 
wines, cloths, toys, ornaments, and manufactures 
generally, is, in the nature of things, sure to en- 
rich the latter, and br^ng the former in debt. The 
great disparity in weight to be transported, ope- 
rates as a disctiminatipn ; and, while the cbst pf 
one dollar per hundred pounds for transportation 
will not materially affect the transmission of 
watches, trinkets, laces, and gewgaws, in one di- 
rection, it will seriously depress that of corn, beef, 
and cotton, the other way. 

Let i3S suppose a settlemeat equal to the State 
of Missouri, were now in existence on the Oregon 
-—its rude, half-civilized inhabitants engaged wholly 
in agriculture, clearing, building, &c. — and a good 
road led from St. Louis to its capital. Trade is. 
brisk enough in one direction ; silks, jewelry, 
spices, finery and foolery of all kinds, are sure to 
be constantly on the way over. But what is there 
to come back ? They have mountains of grain, 
beef, wood, and all the i substantial of life ; but, 
none of these will pay a tenth the cost of bringing 
them to St. Louis. The settlement is ppnstantly 
plunging deeper In debt and embarrassment. Evept- 
tfally, through revulsion, calamity, and depression 
of prices, it will arrive at the manufacture of 
f whieitever it shall want :, but if itcould have reached 
this end more directly by the imposition of a 
strong Tariff, it would have avoided much disaster 
and suffering. 

Such are some of the views which lie at the 
basis o£ the Protective or American System. 

I will add a few comments on three or four points 
made by my opponent, which jnay not be fully 
reached by the foregoing. 

" Free Trade " asserts, that it is the doctrine of 
protectionists that, if sugar can be produced in 
Jamaica for three cents a pound, while it* pro- 
duction in Louisiana must cost six cents, then it 
is the duty of the Government to lay an impost of 
three cents on the imported article. This state- 
ment does no sort of justice to our views. We 
have never contended that because the production 
of any given article costs more in our country than 
elsewhere, it should therefore be protected, or that 
all articles, which might be produced here, though 
I at a greater cost than elsewhere, should be. made 
the subject of piotccting duties. What we con- 
tend for, as I have already shown, is the protection 
of sueh producing interests as give assuranpe or 
reasonable promise of ultimate perfection and 
thrift aoiiong us, though unable to withstand, in 
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their iirfaDcy, the competition ef the older and 
stronger rival intereits of other countries. We 
contend that it may be and is necessary to counter- 
vail^^nerally, the high imposts of other nations, 
er suffer embarrassment, depression, and evil, to 
which a heavy and always augmenting balance of 
trade against us — in other words, a crippling for- 
eign debt — must subject us. I think sugar may 
be produced nearly or quite as cheap in Louisiana 
as in' Jamaica. I would, therefore, protect the 
sugar interest of the former ; but if a fair trial 
preve this belief to be mistaken, and Jamaica is 
leilling to reciprocate a Free Trade, I would 
take off the duty and buy sugar of her. But if 
she, while abundantly willing to supply us with 
sugar, shall refuse to take our flour, our timber, 
and eur products generally, in payment, but insist 
cm having the Free Trade all one side, I would say 
to hep~" Hold ! We shall tax your sugar out 
of our markets, until you take our productions in 



return." And, Mr. Editor, you would find that 
my policy would secure a nearer approach to ab- 
sohjte "Free Trade" than that of my opponent. 
You do not always secure immunity in this selfish 
world by proclaiming to eveiy one your meekness 
and non-resistance to injustice and imposition. 

My opponent's assertion, that protective duties 
are unjust and oppressive, would have more plau- 
sibility if only one interest were protected, and 
that fo^ the sake of that interest alone. But the 
reverse, in both points, is notoriously the truth. 
And any man, who has seen what these eyes have 
closely observed of the effect of protecting the 
manufacturing interest, for instance, iipen the 
prosperity of all other productive interests within 
the sphere of manufacturing operations, can only 
regard such sweeping assertions as the melancholy 
videnees of a wandering from the paths of practical 
knowledge in the erratic pursuit of air-spun theories. 

"Free Trade" objects to protection, that "it 
offers a bounty to smuggling and fraud." This 
objection, so far as it has any weight, not only 
applies to all imposts, but to all taxation what- 
ever. Tax gold watches heavily, and the owners 
will often conceal them to evade the payment. 
Tax real estate, and land -owners will sometin^es 
resort to artifice and knavery to hare it under- 
valued in the assessment. Nay, more : the legal 
appraisers of a particidat district or country will 
sometimes systema|;lcal]y appraise too low, in or- 
der that their friends and neighbors shall bear a 
smaUer portion of the general burdens. My 
opinion decidedly is, that customs afford the very 
cheapest, most equitable, least onerous, and least 
demoralizing mode of taxation than can be de- 
vised; that, though they may give rise to greater 
rogueries, they make infinitely fewer rogues than 
a more direct and compulsory imposition of na- 
tional burdens. Yet, I am ready to admit, that 
imposts may be so exorbitantly high as to tempt 
to systematic smuggling, which is a serious evil. 
But is not the prevalence of this evil exaggera- 
ted? Probablv the average impost on American 
tobacco throughout Europe exceeds five hundred 
per cent ; and what proportion of it is smuggled ? 
I think not a twentieth. But so long as the advo- 
cates of protection in this country do not ask for 
any duties exceeding thirty per cent, I submit that 
this argument of my opponent lacks force. 

^ Of the truth of the general proposition, that ju- 
dicious protection increases production^ I fear I 



shall not canvince my antagdnist. Yet I think^I 
should have no diffio^ty in convincing nioatj-niae 
out of eveiv hundred individuals of good sense who 
kkd formed no opinions 02s the subject. T« do 
this, I should bcgm bv exhibiting a statement of 
the annual preducts^f the protected industiy of 
England as compared with those of an equal pops* 
lation in any " Free Trade " ceuntry. I would 
then compare the present annual products of Mas- 
sachusetts with those of any community of equal 
numbers whose great producing interests have 
never received legislative or other equivalent pro- 
tection. I would compare them also with what 
they were from 1816 to 1824, under a compara- 
tive "Free Trade" system, From these and 
similar premises I should endeavor to convince 
the tribunal that a community pursuing many di& 
ferent branches ef industry, especially such as 
minister to its own wants and necessities, will pro- 
duce muck more, and grow rich faster, than one 
which confines its exertions mainly to tHb pro- 
duction of one or two great staples. One princi- 
pal reason of this is the comparatively great cost 
and disadvantage at which a community which 
purchases most articles of its domestic consomp- 
tion must always procure them : if a farmer bought 
and paid for die products which he consumes, he 
would generally fall behind at the end of the year. 
But a still greater disadvantage under which the 
community which is confined to the prodiictioa o£ 
one or two staples must ever labor, is the inability 
to employ sll its industry. In no country, proba- 
bly, is the aggregate product of its labor one-balf 
what it might be if all hands were fully employed 
and all efforts wisely directed. In my view, the 
great end of all political economy is to provide 
each individual constantly with ihe employment 
beat suited to his capacities, and secure to him 
an adequate reward. New-England has greatly 
profited by her manufactures, mainly fr^m the 
amount of female and juvenile labor, before nearly 
or wholly unproductive, which it has enabled her 
to turn to gOt*d account. If some philanthropist 
coeld devise a new branch of industry, which 
would give agreeable and permanent employment 
i to the twenty thousand idle and suffering females 
of this city, and enable tki^m to earn fifty cents 
each a day, he would be a greater public benefac- 
tor than Adam Smith or a regiment of Condy 
Raguets. I know that Maine was for a long pe- 
riod almost entirely a lumbering and fishing dis- 
trict, and that she was then a proverb through 
New- England for poverty and thriftlessnesa* I 
know that, since she has greatly diversified her 
avocations, she has rapidly increased in wealth 
and prosperity. I have full confidence that the 
j^owth of two millions of bushels of wheat in 1838 
did not subtract to nearly an equal amount from 
her ether products. I bave no doubt that an ade- 
quate protective duty on foreign silks would lead 
in. a few years to the production of twenty millions* 
worth per annum in eur own country, and this 
without subtracting ten millions' worth from the 
aggregate which would otherwise be produced, 
because the labor of women, children, aged and 
infirm persons, not now productive, would to a 
great extent be emplc^ed in this new pursuit. I 
say I am confident thit I oould demonstrate these 
truths to the satisfaction of nearly every unpreju- 
diced person; but I am not at fall confident of 
satisfying my opponent. 
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My opponent argoee, that if we produce cetten 
at nine cents a pound, we could moaepblise the 
market of the world at eight, while at ten we 
should be driven quite out of it. I do not admit 
that protection increases tbesgeaeral cost of home 
products, bat the assumption above stated is flatly 
contradicted by notorious facts. Durinj^ the last 
five ' years, tbs price of Am<>rican cotton has 
ranged from six to eighteen cents a pound, with 
scarcely a perceptible effect on the amount re- 
quired for foreign consumption. 

But, in truth, I perceive he labors under the 
fandamental error ef 8op{>esing that protection is 
ohly required to raise the price of the domestic 
product, and would otherwise be useless. This 
he directly asserts oH page 236. But that this is 
▼ery far from the truth, I will stop a few minutes 
to detnostrate. I, will suppose that broadcloths, 
for example, can be produced at precisely equal 
coat in France and England. But France becomes 
a convert to " Free Trade,*' and abolishes all du- 
ties on imports, while England adheres td <*pro- 
teetloii,*' and taxes French cloths fifty per cent. 
Nqw the practical operation of this conflicting 
legislation will be, that the English maaufaetirrers 
will enioy the SKclusive mvhet of their own coan* 
try, and divide that of the rival nation. They can 
keep the home market pretty uniformly good; and 
whenever, from any cause, there occurs a glut and 
a stsf^nation, they will ship all their surplus stock 
to France, rattle it^off^at auciiuns immediately, 
(better lose twsnty-five per cent on it than -depress 
the -home market,) and thus restore a quick de- 
mand, good prills, nay, a temporary scarcity, in 
England, whenever they desire it.. Three weeks 
ivill repay their losses on the quantity exported. 
Bat. where will be the French manufacturers 7 
Bankrupt— —ruined beyond hope. Stnliggling 
against a ghitted market, and with difficulty 
maintaining prices, the heavy British importation 
and forced sale at once knocks every thing down 
6>ty~per cent, and in fact stops sales altogether. 
They cannot retaliate ; the wretched policy of 
their government invites and insures a repetition 
of the attack on the very first recurrence of a 
plethora Jn England, and they are powerless to 
resist it. Their utter ruin is as certain as the 
destruction of a band of men which goes out 
Baked and weaponless to battle with an equal 
number armed with muskets and bayonets. Twenty 
years will finish them utterly, and transfer their 
husiness to the hands ef their rivals. 

I have a right to be sui prised that my opponent 
should argue that our great interests were not 
bestially prosperous from 1824 to 1834, beiNiuse 
our imports per man were- greater in nominal value 
from 1798 to 1808. Who does not know that the 
latte^ named period was one of general and tre- 
mendous war in Europe, when our products were 
in great demand, and commanded extraordinary 
prtossT I do not by any means admit that the 
exports of a nation idford any reliable criterion of 
Its production sr prosperity ; but if they did, we 
must consider circumstances and prices far more 
than the money value,. 

My opponent's csncladiqg flourish, eulogistic of 
'* (seedom, unrestricted freedom,*' I must be cen- 
Jtent to admire. .without attempting to imitate it. It 
would certainly have delighted me more extrava-. 
gaQtly if it haa heen apposite to the subject mat* 
tir. But it is precisely as much to the purpose 
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non-resistant's eulogium on the blessings of 
Peace, and his denunciation ef the horrors of 
War. To the enthusiast I make answer, " Your 
doctrines are very good so far as they regard the 
intercourse ef men governed by your spirit : but 
the world is full of formidable evil : may I not 
resist it ? If a pirate attack my vessel, shall I 
not defend her if I can, especially if all I hold 
dear are involved ? If an army invade us with fire 
and sword, may we not repel them 1 Allow me 
to love peace as well as you, without proclaiming 
in advance my willihgness to submit meekly to 
every injury, and thus inviting aggression." So I 
say to my opponent, Will our abolisl^ing all our 
own protective meeisures, give us Free Trade with 
the world ? Will Great Britain abolish her pro- 
tective duties because we have done so ? You 
know she will not. If she ever dees it at all, she 
will be induced to do it by opposite measures and 
considerations. Then why call this one-side reci- 
procity—this casting of our own interest, bound, 
at the feet of our, great rival, by the abused name 
of *' Free Trade V' A cause intrinsically solid 
would not need the ai d of so g ross a perversion. 

The ]>«ty •■ IBrma^. 

WiRsoa, Nov. Sd, 1842. 
To the Editor •/ ike Vememt Merew^ 

Gentlemen : There appears to be yet some 
misunderstanding as to the amount of protection af- 
forded by the Tariff of the last session to tkte 
wool-grei^ers, which I desire to correct, through 
the columns of your paper. It is a subject in which 
the farmers ef this State are deeply interested, and 
as the repeal of the Tariff is to be the leading ob- 
ject of one of the great parties, it is desirable 
they should know the value of die subject in con- 
test. Having had some agency in relation to die 
protection of the wool-grower, I cannot feel in* 
different to the danger of the threatened Repeal* 

The Tariff BiU as reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means laid a duty of 5 per cent on all 
wool costing 8 cents and under, per pound, and 30 
per cent .on all other weel on the .foreign value 
and charges of importation including Commisioa 
(excepting insurances.) 

The effect of the last provision is to raise the 
duty on wool costing 

8 cents, from 5 to 64 per cent. 

9 *' ** 30 to 374 

10 " ^* 37 &c. 

By an amendment none but coaree wool is ad* 
mitted under the 5 per cent duty and by imother 
amendment the cost is limited to 7 cents. So that 
now none but coarse wool costing 7 cents and 
undsv is adoutted under the 5 per cent duty. The 
term coarse will exclude Merino Wool of all 
grades^ and the best ef the staffs oi native wool : 
and was intended, pardculai^ly to meet the mixed 
grades imported from Bueaes ,Ayres. Another 
amendment had the same object. It provided 
that r if wool of dil&rent kinds, was imp<Nrted in 
different bales, but in the same iavoiiGe.aiid at the 
same price, the ad valorem duty should be levied 
on the whole according to the vahie of the best 
bale. It had been piyiotiosd to import 5 kiads-of 
wool in separate bales, but at the same price, vi%. 
the leverage price of the whole. This eoikbled 
the impocMr to eater the whole at a. pric9 uuder 8 
centS'^Bot ..under these two am^ndoieotSi aU 
felting wool will .he excluded from admiasiORjui- 
der the S per eent duty. 
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Tb« coarse lobg wools used principally for Blloik- 
ets and CarpeU, do not very materially compete 
with any portion of our wool. The short felting 
wools, though eoarte, do in some degree compete 
with a portion ef ours. They are used in the 
manufacture of satinets and Negro cloths. There 
are, however, two considerations to oppose to this 
competition. The first is that if course long wool 
waa excluded, the manufactured articles woull 
come in, ia their place; and the second is that it 
is necessary to yield something to other interests 
to strengthen our own. 

Wo were alarmed at the great importation of 
felting wool in 1841, frooa Buenos Ayres, under 
8 cents and free of duty. The average prices 
before referred to and the low prices there, occa- 
stoned by a long blockade, alone enabled the im- 
porters thus to import it, and I report my belief 
that, hereai^er, no wool that our manufacturers 
will use for making felted cloths can be imported 
from that place as low as 7 oents: — nor even 
under 10 cents. 

By another amendment a specific duty of 3 cents 
per pound was added to the ad valorem duty. 

The efiect of all these avundfiui^TnU will be to 
raise the duties on the low pricifd fine wools and 
including most if not all the felting wools from 
Buenos Ayres, as follows : 

pr< xXt 'pr. cL 

eti. pr. lb. from to 

On wool costing 4 7.7 121 or 

5 7.3 103 

6 68 90 

7 6.6 82^ 

8 64 78 

9 6.2 71 
10 6.1 67 

The duties in addition to the protection afforded 
by the charges of importatidn, will, in my bpinian 
be an amp^e proteciion against the low priced 
Wools from Buenos Ayres — or from any other 
quarter. The question is to ^bat point can this 
iureign competition reduce the price of our wool— 
at what price per pound can wool of a staple equal 
to ours be in^ported 9 

The items which compose the cost of importa- 
tion are 

1. the. price per pound, 

2. 3 per cent commission 

3. 2 cenu per pound for freight 
and other charges on the weight. 

4. 1} percent insurance. 
5- 3 per cent for 6 months interest on cost, from 
the time of the order of purchase, to the time of 
■ale. 

6. 10 per cent profit on cost, charges and du- 
ties. 

These aro slated at the average rates. 

Another very important fact is, that the Buenos 
Ayres wool is imported in so foul a state that it 
takes two pounds to equal one pound of oUys, as 
washed on the B^ieep. Our wool loses, in cleans- 
' ing, o»«-th.rd ef its weight ;^the Buenos Ayre» 
wool loses two*thirds— in other words it takes IJ 
pounds of our wool as washed on the aheap to 
mako 1 pound of cleansed wool ; while it ukas 3 
pooada of Btienos Ayres wool, as imported to 
make 1 pound of doaased wool. The question 
then, ia at what prices caii 2 pounds of this wool, 
be iasporied 9 The following is the aBBWe«, for 
woal eoatim fma 4 to 10 ceata: 



charges daties cost of 1 lb. cost of 2 



Cost of 1 lb. 



CtB. 


cts. mb 


uclaml 


1. cti. nda 


L els. SB 


4 


3 4 


4 9 


12 3 


24 6 


5 


3 6 


52 


13 8 


27 6 


6 


3 8 


5 5 


15 3 


30 6 


7 


4 


5 8 


16 8 


33 6 


8 


4 2 


6 1 


18 3 


36 6 


9 


4 4 


6 4 


19 8 


39 6 


10 


47 


6 7 


21 4 


42 8 



from 


to 


3.7 


4..9 


3.8 


5. .2 


4.1 


5*. 5 


46 


5.. 8 


5 1 


6..1 


5.6 


6. .4 


6.1 


6-.7 



On ihese the 
ad valorem 
duties arc 
assessed. 



But the question may be asked how does it 
happen that rhe price of Bu^os Ayres wool ia 
cow so low. 

I la granted in the Boston market at from 7 
to 10 cents. The answer is that, what remaiaa 
for sale is probably of the poorer qualities — was 
purchased during the blockade, at low prices and 
was imported free of duty and i> sold without 
a profit, if not at a loss. The same gefieral causea 
which have depressed the price of our own 'wool 
have affected the price of all foreign wotd in our 
market. These general causes, may afford the 
subject of another letter. 

1 have thtis far restricted myself to the cob* 
sideration of the Tariff, as a protisctive against the 
low priced foreign wools — and more particularly' 
a(;ainst those from Buenos Ayres. I wiU add 
further that it is not probable that uader the 
present Tariff, that any but coarat wool, will be 
imported from that place in the stale faeretofofe 
imported, but wiU be first cleansed. The tiiroe 
pounds of foul wool will be reduced to raw pound 
of cleaased wool — to avoid the 3 cent duty — pay-* 
ing it on one instead of paying ii on three pounds.- 
This wo<d, however will never be equal in valoe,- 
to ours, or other 'foreign wool of the same finenesa. 
It is not suited to make broadcloths, becaaso it 
can not, on account of the i>urrs with which it ta 
filled, be stapled either before or after they are 
picked out. 

The fine wools imported firom Europe and Aus- 
tralia, m the fleece, were entered in 1840, at from 
33 to 34 cents per pound. The fleeces however 
ate cleaner and closer trimmed than ours. The 
price compared with our wool as washed on the 
sheep may be rated at 27 cents per pound, as the 
foreign^ value. This with 8 cents tor charges of 
importatioti and pr6fit and 12 c^nts for dotiea 
would make the price here 47 cents or without a 
profit 43 cents. 

Such, inmy view is the effect of the Tariff of 
the last session. Yet it does not do all that in my 
judgement, ought to be done. This country pro* 
duces wool sufiicient for all its wanta. I wish to 
s^ done for this interest, what is our true national 
policy for every great agricultural lUterest: and 
that is ia relation to every agricultural product^ 
when wo produce an abundance and there bo no 
danger of a monopoly, that duties should be laid* 
net merely for protection but for prohibition ; we 
have done this for Cotton, and why should it not 
be done for wool ? 

In view of the issue of Repeal now made, and 
even by northern men (see Senator Woodbnry'a 
late letter) the question is presented to our Par> 
mors,*— Is the Tariff wortih the contest? It must 
pats a severe ordeal at tbe next Congress. If it 
can survive that ordeal I shall deem the queadoa 
of protection as finally settled. 

Haspectfiilly, &a.j ' HoEACi EriRtTT. 
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The Sag Caltnre. 

t As the policy ©f a protective duty on Sugar 
baa been widely questioned in this country— the 
portion of tb^ Union directly interested -therein 

• being very limited^we have tho«gh|: proper to 
publish the foil ©wing Report on that subject, made 
by Hon. Mahlon Dickers on of New-Jersey in 
1831, (boing the last direct Report on that »ub- 

jeet which occurs to us.) A bill to reduce the duty 
on Sugars having been submitted to the Senate it 
^was referred to the Committee on Manufactures, 
compesed of Messrs. Dickinson of N. J., Ruggles 
of Ohio, Knight of R. I., Seymour of Vt. and 
Bibb of Ky. This Committee, on the 16th of 
Febraary, reported as follows : 

Tfce Gomnittee on Manufactures, to whom was re* 
ferred the bill to reduce and fix the duty of sugars, 
beg leave to Report- 
That, in making up their opinions upon this 
Btibject, they have not the aid of any petitions, 
remonstranees, or documents of any kind, to show 
the necessity or propriety of reducing the duties 
oa sugars, in accordance with the . provisions of 
the bill submitted to them. 

Their attention, however, hsLs been called to a 
letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Of the 
l^th of last month, upon the subject 6f the culti- 
' vatlon of the sugar cane, and the manufacture 
■ad refi Dement of sugar. In this they find mack 
. infomiation, obtained from sources on which great 
reliance maybe placed^ showing the necessity of 
contimiing the present duties upon sugars. 

The duty of twe and a half cents per pound 
upon brown sagar, when we obtained Louisiana, 
was evidently imposed for revenue alone; during 
the late war it was doubled for the purpose of 
revenue. Under these duties, however, the cid- 
ture of the sugar cane and the manufacture of 
««gar grew up to a degree of importance, that 
well hieriied the attention of the National Legisla- 
tttie; and In 1816 the duty was fixed at three 
cents per pound. As this exceeds the duty laid 
before Louisiana was obtained, by half a cent per 
pound, it may be considered that the duty has 
been increased to that amount for the protection 

• and encouragement of one of the most important 
products of agriculture and manufacture wMch 
this country can boast of. 

Sm^l as this additional duty was, its eflfects 
have been very decided and eittensive. It has 
diverted a large portion of the capital and labor, 
heretofore less profitably employed in producing 
- rice, cotton, and tobacco, to the production of 
sugar, thereby relieving, to a certain extent, the 
caluvators of these articles from tl^ pressure 
created by over production. 

It appears that a capital of about fortyfive 
mUlions of doUars is invested in establishments 
fpr raising the sKgar cane, and for manufacturing 
Mgar and molasses, in Louisiaija alorie. that 
W produce of these establishments amounted in 
the year 1828 to 87,965 hogsheadTof sugar, 
which IS nearly two-thirds of all the sugar con- 
•amed in the United States. That the produce of 
Vl^l^j^t •^ ^^^^' ^"^ Louisiana, is estimated at 
100,000 hogsheads. And it is further estimated 
that we have land enough, proper for the cultiva- 



Uon of sugar to yield a sufficient supply of this 
article, for the entire consumption of the United 
States for fifty years to come. 

This exhibits the most satisfactory evidence of 
the great resources of our country, and of the 
untinng industry and ente|:prise of our citizens; 
and It IS a circumstance no less gratifying, that, 
while our establishments for producing sugar have 
been rapidly increasing, the price of the article 
has been constantly decreasing ; and sugar, which 
five years ago sold in markets for ten cents per 
pound, IS now selling for six cents per, pound. The 
competition between the foreign and domestic 
production has reduced and kept down the price, 
as well m our own markets as in the markets of 
the islands from which we make importations; so 
that, without^ doubt, the consumer, both here and 
there, purchases the article at a cheaper rate than 
he could do if no more sugar was produced in the 
United States now than was produced in the 
year 1816. x . «*o 

The price of sugar will still continue to fhll if 
as many beliew, the profit of capital invested in 
establishments fer producin|r sugar is greater 
than the capital employed in the production of rice 
cotton, and tobacco ; for the capital employed in 
the latter establishments will be transferred to the 
former, until there shall be an equality of profits 
among them. Increased productions will increase 
competition in our markets, which must end in a 
reduction of prices. 

The producers of sugar believe, and with rood 
reason, that a reduction of the duties upon forei/m 
sugar would be destructive of the investments 
which they have been invited to make by the laws 
of Congress. The benefits which have resulted 
from the protection of the additional half cent datv 
uponsugarwould be lost, should that protection 
be withdrawn, and should the duty be redu^sed to 
one cent per pound upon brown sugar, af reeablv 
to the last section of the biU ; it woild cS^jJ 
to a large portion of our citizens, who have in- 
vested their capital in sugar plantations; and it 
would be attended jwith t|>e foss of property tb 
the amount of many millions of dollars. / 

As the production of sugar in the United States 
IS now M a train of successful experiment, the 
Committee think it would be contrary to every 
prmciple of sound policy to cheek its progress by 
removing the cause of its prosperity^ They con- 
sider the production of this article, even if confined 
to Louisiana alone, as one of national importance : 
and one m which every State in t^e tJnion has a 
deep intinrest. 

AU who furnish the capital and labor, the steam 
engines, mills, kettles, tools, carts, wagons, ploughs 
horses, jnules, oxen, pork, beef, fish, corn, flour' 
and other provisions, and all articles of olotbinr 
necessary for those engaged in the production rf 
sugar— all these patrticipate in the advantages of 
this important branch of industry. This renders 
Louisiana dependent upon the^fouthem and wo«t- 
em States for a part of her capit^, labor, and 
supplies, and the middle and eastern Statea for a 
large portion of the residue, and every State in a 
greater or less degree dependent upon Louisiana 
for an article indispensably necessary to the health 
and comfort of every individual in the Union. 

This mutual dependence, which cannot fail to 
attach by the strongest ties the most southerly 
members of the confederation to these of the South, 
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.. ;the North, and tlie West, is a consideration <rf 
' high importance in a political point of view, when 
we are admonished by the #tgns of the times to 
.\ strengthen and not to weaken the amicable rela- 
tions among the States. ^ 

The transportation of domestic sugar is al- 
ready an object of great importance to our com- 
merce and naTigation. To supply the Middle and 
Eastern States with this article from Neyr Orleans 
requires as much shipping as to obtain it fioni the 
West Indies, and affords to the shipper as gpod a 
profit ill the one case as in the other* But the 
profits of the trade, if canied on with the West 
Indies, must be divided between the merchants of 
the two countries, while, if it is carried on with 
New-Orleans, the whole profit jnust remain with 
our ewn citizens. 

The bill provides that the permanent duties 
Tipon sugars shall be such as might have been 
levied by the act of the 4th of JuN, 1789, that is, 
three cents per pound upon loaf sugar, and one 
cent per pound upon brown sugar. This, there- 
forCi in the opinion of the Committee, is a bill for 
raising revenue upod sugar, as much so as it would " 
be if no dilties had heretofore been laid upon this 
article. A bill imposing duties upon articles ef 
importation, whether such duties shall bo greater 
or less than those established by pre-existing laws, 
is equally a bill for raising revenue^ and can only 
originate in the Hause of Representatives. 

The Committee, therefore, direct that the bill 
referred to them be reported without amendment, 
and that their chairman, at the ptoper time, move 
for its indefinite postponement. 



Steam NAViGATioN.-^We find the following 
account of the progressive increase of the steam 
Bftvigation of the Rhine, in the Paris Moniteur : — 
In IBlfi was started the first steamboat on the 
Hhine, running from Rotterdam to Cologne. Af- 
ter a lapse of 23 years, there were 39 of these 
conveyatices between Basle and the sea, and this 
number h annually increasing. The companies 
rival each other in zeal and attention. The two 
Prusso Rhenish establishments, however, have 
nade the most rapid progress i!t inaprovement.-— 
The Cologne Company commenced oa the 1st o( 
May, 1817^ with one boat only, between Cologne 
and Mentz; on the 8th of June following, it had 
two, and, in 1837, it possessed^ 9 ; viz. one of 118 
horse power, one of 85, two of dO*, one of 75, 
three 70, and one of 50 horse power. In the 
same year this company had three departures 
from and as many arrivals at Cologne, and a riegu- 
lar communication with Strasbourg. In the follow- 
ing year, ^e number of boats was incteased to 
11 ; 1839, to 14 ; in 1840, to 15; and, in 18^1, to 
20, passing between Cologne and Strasbourg. In 
1838, the Cologne Company made an association 
vi^th that running boats between Basle and Stras- 
bourg, which had two of thirty horse power each. 
From this period, the passage between Basic and 
Cologne has been made in forty hours, twenty-nine 
of which only are spent on board the boats. — 
Shortly afterward ailother company launched two 
boats, which performed the same distance in much 
less timef. 

^ The second Prusso Rhenish Company, ^bich 
had been formed by capitalists of MontE and Dus- 
seldorf, commenced running in 183S, with tkye 



magnificent boats. Once a week one of these 
goed down to Rotterdam. In 1838, they convty- 
ed no more than &4,000 passengers and 60,000 
metrical ^ntals of merchandise ; wfaidi in 1840, 
increased to 150,000 passengers and 90,000 qain- 
tals of merchandise. This was nothing to what 
wa6 done by the Cologne Company, for whereas in 
18^8 its transports amounted to 18,000 passes- 
gers, and 26,000 quintals of goods, in 18«3 it had 
100,000 passengera, aad 106,000 quintals of 
freight ; and in 1840 the number of passeogen 
exceeded 4^0,000 passengers and 300,000 qais- 
t^s. The Coippany which has just been formed 
at B^sle, and which has formed a connection with 
the Mentz and Dosseldorf Company, will give a 
fresh impulse to steam navigation on the Upper 
Rhme. The Netherlands Csmpany (Maatschap- 
pyO established at Rotterdaui, has traversed be- 
tween that, city and Cologne ever since 1837, with 
eleven boats of from 50 to 120 hone power. They 
run daily ; bat one boat a week is exclusively em- 
ployed in conveying merchandise. The naviga- 
tion of the Rhine is carried on to London by boats 
from Botterdam, and they make this passage with 
such regularity and rapidity^ that they insure a 
great number of passengers, and large quantities 
of merchandise on freight. 

Hints to Parm£rs.-^A, farmer should never 
undertake to cultivate more land than he can do 
tl^oroughly: half-tiUed land is growing peonr; 
well-tilJed land is consUntly improving. 

A farmer should never keep more cattle, horses 
or hogs, than he can keep in good order; an stai- 
mal in high order the 1st of December is ali^ady 
half wintered. , 

A farmer should never depend on his neighbor 
for what h? can, by care and good managenent, 
produce en his own farmj he should never be? 
fruit while he can plant Uees, or borrow toob 
when he can make or buy them— a high author- 
ity has said the borrower is a servant to the 
lender. 

No farmer should allow the reproaeji of a neg- 
lected education to lie against himself or family. 
If 'knowledge is power,' the oomrnenceiaont 
should be early aad deeply laid in the miacb of 
his chi|dreii. 

A farmer sheuld never use intoxicating li^uon 
as a drink. If, while undergoing severe fatigue 
and the hard labor of the summer, ho would on- 
joy robust health, let him be temperate ia^l 
things. 

A farmer should never refuse a fair price fiw 
any thing he wants to sell. We have known a 
man who had several hundred bushels of wheat 
to dispose of, refuse 8 shillings because he wanted 
8 shillings and 6 pence, and after keeping it six 
months was glad to get 6 shillingtf»for it. 

[CabiiMt. 

FRicTioif Piste for Wheels.— The Ameri- 
can Mechanic says, and a trial will prove it cor- 
rect : " The best composition that can he prepared 
to relieve carriage wheels and machinery from 
friction, is coniposed of hog's lard, wheat flour 
and black lead (plumbago.) The lard j» to be 
melted over a gentle fire, and the ether ingi«di- 
ents, equal in weight, may be added, till the oom- 
poiition is brought to the censistency of common 
paste, without raising the heat near th« boiling 
point. It is not only better, but cheaper than tar. 
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Jt^pott iff ^e Remtekter CautUf AgricuUttral 

Society. 

The undersigned Committee to whom was re- 
feirad the subject of household products, report 
that tbey have |;iven this important subject all doe 
consideration. Highly gratified by the many neat, 
useful and substantial articles submitted to their 
inspeetioD, they have been led to desire more 
stropgly than ever that domestic manufactures 
may be increased and presented at the next Fair 
in still greater number and variety. They are fully 
aatfsfied that the household arts are numerous and 
conoplicated, aad still admit of valuable improve- 
ments from science cidled in as an auxiliary to in* 
gcnuity and enterprise. The attention of farmers 
and their households is earnestly invited to this 
subject. - 

The farmer who would enjoy comfort and plenty 
must have more to sell than he needs to buy ; in- 
dalgtng in luxuries only when they can be pur- 
ehased by- the surplus predaoe of the farm after 
his necessary wants have been supplied. That 
this extra supply can be' secured to him by mode- 
rate industiy skilfully applied, ought not to be 
doubted, and with it ho could not fail to have 

means for pon^asing the raw materials whenever 
demanded by the exercise of his skill in preparing 
household products. 

' Water power was first apphed to the spihning 
of eetton in 1S04. Prior to that time a larger part 
of our clothes were household manufactKres. Many | 

• then theught the nation would be ruined by «o se- 
rious an intermption of spinning aad weaving, 
but the spirit of. invention and enterprise which 

.distingubfa our country aad the age, has originated 
other spiberes for the exertion of skill and ^e dis- 
play of industry in the domestic circle. And even 
ia r^gaid to products now much cheapened by im- 
prevements in machinery and by " division of la- 
bor," in connexion with the application of water 
and steam power wherever donocstic industry finds 
ne ol^er objects to task its skill aad energy, it 
may yet continue to move in its wonted paths, 
under the full conviction that evefy exercise of 
skill, and all the habits of industrious employment 
are in themselves sources of numerous benefits, 
both direct and collateral, and that the products 
of skill thus exerted, will be duly noticed aad ap* 
predated. - 

The manufacture of palm leaf hats and straw 
bonnets "(even though steam in its wide-spread ap- 
plication has reached to them,) yet deserves the 
attetitioa of housewives and their families ; in 
other methods which their own ingenuity and good 
seuse will from time to time suggest, ibey can show 
their fondness for domestic industry. But silk 
culture, in particular, opens before -them an ex- 
tended field for the profitable exercise of their skill 
and talent. The Committee were gratified to 
have evideace that in Rensselaer county this de- 
partment of domestic labor is receiving attention, 
and it gives them pleasure to speak in commen- 
dation of the specimens of silk in this branch of 
indaatry which came under notice. 

They would faiu hope the time is not ?ery far 
distant when thii subjeot will veceive ganatal at- 



tention-<-when we fihall have orchards of mulberry 
trees as we now have apple trees, and when our 
ladies will be dressed in silks of their own msmi- 
facture. It can scarcely be questioned that our 
soil and climate are both most propitious for the 
growth of the mulberry — we certainly have skill 
and industry equal te ihe enterprise ^f cultivating 
the tree, growing the worm, and, manufacturing 
the silk. And it is hoped these will soon be re- 
garded as necessary appendages of a well regu- 
lated farm. On this subject the ladies will ^ive 
us the liberty of addressing to them a few words 
of special counsel. It is in our power to beeeme 
a great silk growing community, find that such a 
consummation is exceedingly desiiable cannot 
reasonably be doubted. But for seeing this result 
we must call to our aid female influence — the 
lever that is wielded with such, potency for the ac- 
complishment of benevolent and usefiil enter^se. 
To us it seems the duty and privilege of every 
mother in the nation to endeavor to call forth aad 
guide the ingenuity qf her daughiera— ^giving it 
such a direction that it shall elevate our national 
character, and by diminishing our dependence on 
foreign nations form the independence of our eWn. 
Are the females ef our country inferior in point of 
taste and inveatiea to those of France ? They 
certainly are not, though they have as certbialy 
seemed to vie with each other in their servile de- 
pendence on French fashions and finery-rtp the 
positive injury of the nation in the consequent ex- 
travagant importations of French silks and fancy 
articles for their use. But would it net be far more 
independent, noblo, and in every respect more^ be- 
coming for our fair country-women to emplc^ 
their leisure hours in preparing dresses from ma- 
terials of domestic growth and nmnufacture, after 
patterns harmonising with their own reined tastes, 
and better suited to our climate than those of the 
French ? 

Let the ladies then adopt the position that grow- 
ing and reeling of silk must become a prominent 
object of household industry. Let them employ 
their influenee with their husbands and brotcers 
to procure and set oat the mulberry befons t^e 
next County Fair, and themselves, as soon as pos- 
sible, begin the work ef growing the silk. Na 
work could be more appropriate for them than 
this-— as k is periodical, and allows of long inter- 
vals of rest — and the reeling is an employuMnt at 
once easy, social, and accordant with femii^iae 
fingers and habits. If information be needed as 
to the required prociess, procuie *' Dennis's Silk 
Manufld '' aad it will be obtained. 

Labor bestowed on the silk culture eeitaanly will 
not be in vain, for no department qf agricultural 
labor yields more ample remuneration than diia. 
And now will not the ladies take this deparuneat 
of aseful efibrt and ingenuity under their own spe- 
cial patronage and supervision ? Could your Com- 
mittee obtain from them a pledge of their general 
and hearty ce-operation, theirs would be the pleas- 
ing confidence that the business of.silk-growmg 
would at once receive an impulse that must se- 
cure its extended and successful prosecution, and 
the ladies would weave for themselves fresh chap- 
lets of honor by thus contributing te place our be- 
loved country upon a loftier eiminence of national 
independence and glory. 

Ail which i» riispectfully subtpitted. ^ 

AuxANSiR Wacsb, Committee. 
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From the Baltimore Amcricui of Not. 12. 

G^HiBicvcial Intcrc««r«e witk Oreat Bjrit- 

aiOb 

Our Shu^pikg IimitBflT.'— The general de- 
presfttoa of our ihipping intetest, caused by the 
uaeqaal arrangemenrg of trade to which our gov- 
emvient has submitted for some years> has excited 
GODSiderable attention in onr principal commercial 
eltiea. It is in contemplation to urge the subject 
upon the notice of Congress, and to press it with 
the earnestness which its importance demands, in 
die hope that some decided action may be had 
for the removal of the un&ir regulations which 
have operated so injuriously aj^ainst onr maritime 
interest. 

At the last session of Congress the matter was 
considered, and two Reports were submitted, one 
from the Committee oA Foreign Affairs, by Mr. 
CvsBiMO; the other from the Committee on Cam- 
merce, by Mr. KsNiiKDr, of this city. The une- 
qual nature of our commercial arrangements with 
ureat Britain was set forth in both Reports, but 
no legislation followed. 

Among the facts which these investigations dis- 
dosad, it was shown that we had been deceived 
by a specious appearance ef reciprocity, in refer- 
ence to the Colonial trade of Great Britain, when, 
in fact, mo reciprocity existed. By the Act of 
Congress of May 29, 1830, it was provided, that 
whenever the President of the United States 
should receive satisfactory evidence that the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain would open t^e ports' of 
the Morth American Colonies to the vessels of the 
United States, that then, in such case, the Presi- 
dient might issue his proclamation declaring the 
ports of the United States open to British vessels 
eomittg from said Colonial possessions, on the 
same reciprocal terms. The President's procla- 
mation, in accordance with this Act, was issued 
in October, 1830. There can be no doubt thai 
aacb pledges were made by the British Govern- 
ment to the President as satisfied him that the 
ports ef the Colonies would, in good faith, be 
opened to the vessels of the United States. Yet 
it is affirmed by petitioners from the State of 
Maine, whose memorial eame last winter before 
Congress that the Colonial ports have, not been 
opened to this day as stipulated. A few only 
bave been opened. Those ports, according to the 
memorial, where return eai^oes ean be obtained 
for vessels of the United States still remain closed, 
wbila not a creek, river, bay or inlet, in the Uni- 
ted Slates, is closed to British vessels. Besides, 
it is not trae, that at the Colonial free ports the 
▼easels af the United States enjoy the same privi- 
legea as British vessels. They are subject to 
many vexaticms and onerous charges that are not 
exacted of British vessels ; and, not being able to 
obtain return cargoes, it is scarcely a privilege to 
be permitted to enter these ports at alt. 

If these facts be as here represented — and that 
they are so no one, we believe, denies— a plain 
case af bad faith is made out ; and a condition of 
trade is exhibited which calls loudly for amend- 
ment. We c^uote from the memorial :— 

By the act ef May S9. 1830, section 1, the Presi- 
dent is authorised to issue his proclamation repeal- 
ing the acu of 1818, 1690, and 18S8. on ceruin coudi- 
isone, via. : 'Vwhen vessels of the United Sutes ma^ 
iBMort into said Gelonial possessions, from the Uni- 
ted totes, any article or articles Which could be 
Imported ia British vesscU into the said pomossioas 



from the United States/' Can this be done t SoGu- 
from it, that the whole class of foreign §|oods are 
prohibited in. American! and allowed in Bntish ves- 
sels. The trade in plaster of Paris is of vast im- 
portance to the United States. Maine, with scarcely 
•he-thirtieth of the population, owns one-ei|;hth of 
the tonnage of the United States. To her this trade 
is of great value. The plaster is dag from the earth 
in the ' provinces, and nearly S00,000 tons annually 
exported into the United States, giving employment 
to a vast amount of tonnage that was heretofore 
mostly employed by our own vessels, but is new for 
the most part, and will soon be whoDy, monopoltaed 
by British vessels. Plaster, with the exception of a 
small quantity brought by land to the wharves at 
Windsor, is taken by the British vessels from the 
quarries, and carried directly to the United Stales. 
To these quarries eur vessels are not admitted. The 
same may be said of the grind- stone trade. 

In the official tables accompanying the Heport 
of the Committee to which this memorial was re- 
ferred, we find a statement of the statistics of 
trade between the British North America^ Colo- 
nies and the districts ef Passania<quoddy, Port- 
land, Boston and New* York, during the years 
1828 and 1837 respectively, showing the di.fier> 
i ence which ten years have brought about under 
! the new arrangement. The substance of the re- 
[ turns is that in 182^ the aggregate of American 
! tonnage entered was 55,048 ; cleared 50.696. Of 
British, entered 133,675; cleared, 144,769. It 
may be easily seen from this statement which 
party derives the most advantage from the new 
regulations. 

The general subject of our foreign ti^e has 
been under consideration by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. In a report from this body by 
Abbott Lawrbkce it is stated from an examina- 
tion of ofBeial tables, which are submitted, that 
from 1830 to 1840 inclusive, though our iaiports 
and exports have increased nearly one hundred 
per cent, the increase of American tonnage en- 
gaged in foreign trade has been but 30 per cent, 
while in that period the British shipping- in our 
ports has increased ieventy per cent. Mr. Law- 
RXNCB in his report si^s : 

The most promlnem cause of this great loss to 
American shipping, and great gain to British ship- 
ping, is the poiicjr of the British Government ia se- 
curing to their shipping the exclusive trade with dieur 
West India Islands and North American provinses ; 
by their prohibitory duties upon all articles carried 
directly from the United States to their West India 
colonies in American vessels, and their reneal of du- 
ties on the same articles when carried in British ves- 
sels via the British provinces, die trade which for- 
merly passed direct from the United States to the 
British West India Islands, beingnow forced through 
the North American provinces. The circuttous trade 
thus permitted, allows the British vessel to pass di- 
rectly from any part of the British dominions to any 
pact of lihe United States, and there take in a carso, 
either direct for the West Indies, at bv wav of the 
provinces. The local effect of this, in Britisn North 
America, is manifested by the rapid increase ia their 
shipping, the cost of which is less than it is in the 
United States, owing, in a great measure, to their 
relief from the heavy duties paid by the Aaserican 
ship owner on almost all the materials imported for 
his ship. These fasts contribute vridi others to ena- 
ble British vessels to compete with ours to our disad- 
vantage in our own ports, as is very ajpparent from 
the every da^ reports of arrivals and departares at 
our commercial cides; our vessels being aba^rfntel^ 
precluded from eompeting vrith them on oqual totms 
I u the poru of the British colonies. 



AntiquUy of ike Earth* 
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A xnectiiiff of the merchants of Bottpn and «»f It , . /. . . « , 

•n otken interestod in ehippiaf » was caUed some « T^ii T, ^"', '^'' »««*»»"'5« »»^ '^*'^««" '» •" 
time since fer the 9th inst. wbteh was Wednesday !»*"* •/ legislation : if mechanics were better 4a. 

last. The preceedtngs of this meeting have not 
reached ns yet. It would be well for the com- 



■Mtetal' men of other cities to take some sach step 
for the purpose of bringing the subject before 
Congress in sach a manner as would be likely to 
8«Gure for it early and prompt attention. 

Sinee the foregoing article was written, we 



formed they would oftener be selected for this ser> 
vice ; we must have legislators who are intelligent 
if we can find them ; bat we want mere practical 
men than we have had to legislate for us. 

[ Massachusetts Ploughman. 

ANTiqviTt OP tHB Earth— A literal ioterpre* 
ration of the Mosaic history for a long time cen- 



have received the Boston Journal of Wednesday | ^^^ ^^li!T!!*_**ft*****^^** research to a spaa of 
afternoon from which we extract the following : 

MxxTiNG or Mkrchakts, Ship Owners aud 
8hip Buildirs. The meetiDg called by the Cham- 
ber of Gommerce» for the parpose of taking into con- 
aideration the Shipping Intereeu ofthe United States, I 
'waa held to-day ai 11 o'cloek, in the rooms over the ^ 
Tremottt Bank. The meeting was called to order by 
jfLBJiot Lawrincbi as President of the Chamber of 
CouDnaerce, who made a few introductory remarks— 
^nrhen, upon motion Capt Benjamin Eich was ap- 
pointed Ghairroan, and QioROK CallkndkR Secie- 
tary. The gentlemen then assembled were address- 
ed, in brief, by Thohas Lamb, who ^ave a few facts 
throvring much light on the shipping interests. 

In dosing, Mr. Lamb movea that a Committee of 
three be appointed !<» nominate a Coomiiitee of seven 
(whieh was afterward increased to fourteen,) whose 
business it should be, to draft a call for a Conven- 
tion from the New Bngland States, to be composed 
•f all who are interested, in any form, in navigation. 
This Qoavmition, when assembled, to uke up. the 
consideration of the shipping interests of the United 
States. Committee of nominaiion consisted of Messrs. 
Abbott Lawrence, B. A. Gould, and Daniel P Par- 
ker. They retired, and in a few minutes reported 
the following gentlemen as members of this Com- 
mittee : 

Thomas Lamb, Phiaeas Spragne, Henry Lee. 
Henry Oxnard. T. J. Stevenson; Benjamin Rich, J. 
I. Bowditch, Ezra Lincoln, and B. U. Qreene. of 
Boston ; 8. £. Coles, of Portsmeath^. N. H. ; 8. C. 
Grant, of HalloweU, Me.; S.C Phillips of Salem; 
Joseph Grinnell, of New Bedford; and William 
Thomaf » of P ymouth. „ 

Upon motion it was resolved that the Convention 
should be held in this citv on the^st day tf Decem- 
ber next, and that the call for the same sbould be 
pablished as speedily as may be convenient. 

The ' meeting was addressed by Messrs. Law- 
liENCX, Xamb, T. B. Cuutxs, and others. Their 
remarks contain many highly interesting, facts, bear- 
ing upon our shipping interests, all mention of which 
we are obliged to omit for want of time and room. — 
We are convinced that our mercantile men have now 
taken hold of the matter in the richt manner, and 
that some change will be effected through their 
ageney, in our commercial relations with foreign 
countries. 

The meetiag adjoomed at 1 P. M. iine die. 



American Mechamics. — This respectable class 
•f citi&ens would be much more respected if its 
MMmbers would attend more to the cultivation of 
their minds. They are not so well informed as 
farmers because they read less, devoting iheir eve 
nings more to labor than to letters. 

Young mechanics, like young lawyers and doc- 
tors, are bpt to fancy they are peifcctly qualified 
fur business and are as wise as their teachers aa 
800D as they have served the usual term. They 
lancy they have learned out, and are to nsake no 
advances in knowledge. ** Why, I have learned 
viy trade," said a carpenter, " and why would you J 
urge me to ruad books on the Meebauic Arttt" 



time embracing about six thousand years ; aad it 
was deemed heretical to affirm that it had eaistadl 
for a longer period. That such an opinion, aa 
long as it prevailed, must have had, and did bave» 
a blighting efi*ect upon the progress of this branch 
of knowledge, is not to be wondered at. The 
overwh-lming evidence of the senser, however, 
has now become too strong to be resisted, atid we 
are driven to adopt a construction of this part of 
the sacred record more in accordance with the in- 
dications of nature. In fact, the earth is every 
where rife with the marks of hoary antiquity. 
Ages must haire elapsed in the process 6f its for> 
raation before it became fit for the sustenance dT 
animal life, and countless ages must have witnessed 
the successive productions and decay ofthe my- 
riad races which once made the earth their habi- 
tation — races of whieh we know nothing e)icept- 
mg by the scattered fragments of their bodies, 
now hardened to stono, and mingled with the solid 
rock. Species after species of plants ar d aninials 
occupied the earth, flourished luxuriantly for a 
while under an atmosphere suited to their natures, 
and then perished, in the change brought on by 
the world's own progression, and gave phce to 
others more fitted to the new order of things. 
Thus the earth bbcame gradually adapted to re- 
ceive its present inhabitants. Whether it has 
completed its formation, or is still destinrd to un- 
dergo further changes, and to attain a more per- 
fect condition, neither science nor revelation hat 
as yet made known to us. 

Butgeolo|!y leveals tous the fact that the world 
is not self-existent^t has been created anti it had 
a bf ginning. There was a time when it was not, 
or when it was a formless chaos, and geology is 
capable, by the aid of collateral science, of t' aciog 
out the successive eras of its fofntation ; from ita 
gaseous or fluid state, and it«i gradual hardening, 
from the turface towards the interior, down to the 
abode of man. Thus in its broken crust, its wav- 
ing mountain*, and its distorted strata, we dis- 
cern the operations of expansive gas, jpent up 
within a partially fluid covering, and seeking to 
escape from confinement by bursting its pirison or 
making more room for itself within. We perceive 
the denser strata, in obedience to the law of gravi- 
ty, occupying the lowest positions, showing an 
originally fluid state, and a gradual solidification. 
Indications of a later date exhibit the attiitioa of 
water forming ravines and channels through the 
softer formations of rock, and at length the pro- 
duction of organic liie, at first rude, mi«shapea 
and gigantic, both in vegetables aad animals, but 
finally becoming more perfect and delicate. The 
alluvial formations, volcanic upbeavfls, peat bed«| 
petrified forests, and changes of the surface, re- 
ferable to cauiies bow in operation ; all involve the 
necessi^ of time, for we cannot otherwise accetutt 



Conplaintt are laade, and with reatoaleo, that || for these appearaaoea by natural causes 
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Geology is a subject of so much popular interest 
and importance, while at the same time it p©»- 
sesses the advantage of being a science chiefly of 
observations, that we wonder it has not been more 
extensively cultivated. It requires no te<^n!eal 
knowledge, hut is within the reach of all. A man 
can scarcely travel far from his own dwelling 
widiout meeting geological pheiMiiiena exhibiting 
tile effect of some general law, which a little in- 
foriaation and refldction will enable him ta under- 
attod. A mere general attention to the sciaace 
woald lead greatly to its improvement; and its 
applicability in agricuhure, raining aad other use- 
ful arts, is well known* 

Six Hostile Tariffs within ten Months ! — 
At BO period of our history, except during the as- 
cendancy of Napoleon, has such an alarming 
succession of blows been struck by foreign govern- 
ments at the commercial prosperity of England, as 
since the entrance of Sir Robert Peel upon office. 
We do not say that it has been owing to the inatten- 
tion of our own Government, though in another ar- 
ticle we show that Ministers are very ill supplied 
with commercial intelligence by their agents ; but 
we state the simple fact that, within the last ten 
months, no less than Six Hotlile Tariffs have 
been published by other countries ; and it is pos- 
sible ikax the year may not conclude without add- 
ing a Seventh, We state these facts for no party 
purpose whatever, but with a view of calling the 
sorious attention of Government, of Parliament, 
and of the country to the events themselves, and 
to the considerations they suggest as to the future 
commercial policy of England. 

First, we shall enumerate the hostile Tariffs that 
have been passed, with their respective dates, and 
add the briefest possible explanation of the bear- 
ing on English commerce. 

1. The Rtitnan Tariffy issued in November, 
1841 ; by which the duty on worsted or woolen 
goods, and mixed worsted and cotton, was raised 
to 200 to 300 per cent, ad valorem ; printed 
goods ^w prohibited. The King of Prussia, dar- 
ing Ins late visit to St. Petersburgh, induced the 
Smperor to issue a more favorable ukoie for the 
products of Prussia. 

2. The Porluguete Tariff, bearing date the 
12th of Decemb<p>r, 1841 ; by which the duties on 
BngUsh woolens were raised to an ad vtdorem 
duty of 45 per cent. A favorable Tariff is now in 
course of negociation. 

3. The French Tariff, bearing date the 26th 
of Jane, 1842 ; by which the duties on English 
linen yarns and linens were doubled, and made 
almost entirely prohibitory, this being by far our 
largest branch of export to France. 

4. The Belgian Tart^, issued in July, 1842: 
by which the duty on English linens aad linen yams 
was raised to the same prohibitory rate as the 
French duty, in obedience to the dictation of 
France, and with a view of preventing the smug- 
gliag of English linens and yarns iato that country 
through Belgium. 

5. The United States Tariff, beariag date Au- 
gust, 1842 : by which the duty on woolens was 
from 20 to 40 per cent., ad valorem, on worsted 
foods from 20 to 30 per cent, and on cotton goods 
the duty was made nominally 30 par cent., but on 
some kinds of goods it i^ in reality from 100 to 
300 pei: cent, ad valorem, and oa many kinds of 



cottons, woolens, and othar goods the daty will be 
prbhibiteiy. 

6. The German League Tariff, passed Sep- 
tember, 1842 : by which the duty on one of the 
largest branches of oar exports, namely, worsted 
goods, figured or printed, is raised from 20 dollars 
per cwt. so as to be in many cases probibitoiy « 
and by which the du^ on quineaiUerie or hard- 
ware is increased probably 50 dollars per cwt. 

And it is not impossible that next month the 
Brazilian Tciriff may be raised very greatly — 
the Brazilian Government having given notice to 
that effect : but we hope this severe blow will be 
averted by the concessions which Mr. Ellis, the 
special Minister, lately sent over to Brazil is em- 
powered to make on the Sugar Duties. 

Thus within a few months a great part of the 
civilized world has declared commercial war agaiast 
us!— Russia, Portugal, France, Belgium, the Uni- 
ted States, and the great German League, inelod- 
ing Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and 
several smaller States ! And it is not certain that 
Brazil may not soon be added to the number.— 
Such an unparalleled suooession of untoward eveats 
is indeed menacing to our manufactures and foreign 
commerce, and demands ^b% anxious atteatieB of 
the Government. [Leeds Mercury. 

The German Tariff. — Tbe Germanic or Aus- 
trian Learue, has givMi new life to the Gjermaa 
Provinces.' Cotton aad Woolen Factories iiave 
sprung up in all parts of the country, and Heme 
Industry receives its reward. The rapid stridea 
which Germany is making in Domestic Manofac- 
tures, have alarmed the English, Manufacturers. 

The London Morning Chronicle of a late date 
observes that Germany £w " pretty well excluded 
from her markets British Cotton and woolen stuffs, 
and will ere long raise the duties on cotton yam 
and twists. It adds that public opinion through- 
out Germany moves very strongly in the direction 
of anincrease rather than a diminution of the pro- 
tective system ; and that there is ' no hope for the 
British manufacturer.' firom the atsts and disposi* 
tions of the ZollpVereio.f ' 

No measure ever projected, has worked better 
than this protectiTe ^stem in Germany. Engiand 
had formerly moBopoHsed the Cottoii and Woolen 
trade of that country,. but when she refused to 
take the agricultural products of the northern pre- 
vinces, those provinces felt it to be indispensably 
necessary that they should do something for them- 
selves. The most efficient mode of counteractiag 
this monopolising spirit of England was adopted* 
They erected manufae^ring estabHshmeats, and 
imposed heavy duties Upon English goods. The 
result is now seen and felt. The Farmer finds a 
market for his products at home. The Mechaoie 
finds employment in these establishmenu, and the 
Laborer has abundance of work. It is a poliq^ 
with which every one is pleased, and those so irig- 
nally benefited by it are too wise to cry oat for 
Free Trade. There are no Looo-Focos among 
the industrious Germans at home. They go for a 
Protective Tariff. [R ochester Democrat. 

' Impboted Corh Bread.— Take of com meal 
a sufficient quantity to make a stiff batter, with 8 
pint# of sour milk, 3 eflga well beaten, 2 oaaeea 
of sHoffteaing, one gill of best molaseee, a Utile 
salt aad saleratos: gfease the pan well, aad hake 
quick. 
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03^ Two numbers more will ceznple teethe Vol 
ume of the Amsrican Laborer, and therefore, 
in accordance with our notice at its commence- 
vaent, the publication «f the work will be closed. 
We cherish a profound cwiviction, however, that 
the exiji^nciefl of the Country and of the great 
Cause te which it is devoted, will demand a re- 
sumption ef the work at no distant day— -possibly 
early in 1844. Of this, however, we shall leave 
the Ptthlic to judge, not attempting a resumption 
of its publication until we are assured that it U 
wanted, and will be fairly jBustained. Meantime, 
we have a number of perfect sets remaining of The 
Laborer from the eommencement, which we shall 
have bound at the close of the year, and keep for 
sale, as long as they shall hold out, at the low 
price of One Dollar for the bound volume. Our 
distant friends who believe this work to contain a 
compendious and convincing refutation on all 
points of the mischievous yet seductive fallacies 
put forth \inder the captivating title of ' Free 
Trade,' as well as a forcible advocacy of the true 
and rital interests of the Productive Classes of our 
own Country, will do the Cause of National well- 
doing a service by endeavoring t« compasss the 
placing of the bound volune in some if not every 
reading'TooiH, village library, debating club, hotel 
sittiag-roem, &c. within the circle of their influ- 
ence. No man can over-estimate the good effects 
which such am act on hid part will surely though 
slowly and silently exert. The strong arguments 



for efficient and standfast Protection do not lie on 
the surface of things— -they demand research, 
study, understanding. Yet it hardly seems possi- 
ble t9 us that any Free Laborer can disregard 
them when fairly presented te his mind. And, 
since very little of the contents of Th* Laborer 
has emanated from cur pen, while most of its' 
great papers are the prodttctions of such tninds as 
those 9f Walter Forwarp, Marlen Dickeh- 
som Charle» Hudson, Wm. H. Seward, John 
P; KsNNSDT, A. H« H. Stuart, William Slade, 
with strong citations from our venerated ex-Presi- 
dents and ex-Gavemors, including Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, J. Q. Adams, Jacmson, 
George Clinton, D. D. Tompkins, Dis Witt 
Clinton, etc. it can hardly be deemed presumptu- 
ous on our part, to express an opinion that no col- 
lection of facts and arguments illustrating and ad- 
vocating the Principle and policy of Protection, of 
equal merit and completeness with this, has ever 
tiU now been offered to the public. — Will 'not the 
friends of the Cause who accord with us in this 
opinion (our Editorial brethren especially) unite in 
commending the Volume to general consideration 1 

03* The present No. of the Laborer is enriched 
with several papers of great worth to the Cause 
of Protection in especial reference to the effect of 
the Pplicy on the prices paid by our own consum- 
ers for Foreign and for Domestic Products. By 
referring to the statistics presented in the excel- 
lent article of the eminent philanthropist, E. C. 
Dalavan, Esq. and in the letters of Hon. Ed. 
Curtis, Collector of this Port, and of Hen. Sam- 
uel Lawrence, of Lowell to the Editor of this 
paper, it will be seen to be established by andenia- 
niable facts that the New Tariff" has reduced the 
prices of both Foreign and Domestic Manufac- 
tures to the American consumer. Comment i» 
needless. 

D3* We have reason to believe that no essential 
change will be made in the Tariff at the present 
Session of Congress. The majority rightly judge, 
with the able and patriotic Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, that a law of such vast importance should 
have time to exert a positive and palpable influ- 
ence, that its workiogs and its tendencies may be 
fully felt and nndersteod, before it is vitally dis- 
turbed. After its real effects have been felt and 
matur#ly considered, it will be high time to deter- 
mine what changes of detail (we trust none of 
principle) ma^ be needed ; and those changes, we 
confidently fnticipate, will be made by raising rar 
ther than reducing the duties on such fabrics as 
come in cenpetition with the products of Araeri 
can industry and skill. *Meantime, let the facts 
be carefully noted. 
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0^ From the mass of valuable doctiments Ap- 
pended te Mr. Secretary Forward's Treasury Re- 
port, relating^ td the National Finances and Expen- 
ditures and the proposed Warehousin)*^ System; we 
have selected such as we deemed of greatest in- 
terest, and they appear in this month's American 
Laborer. There are other answers from Revenue 
officers more favorable to the Warehousing Sys- 
t«B than those we have copied ; and the more 
general sentiment probably tends that way. For 
our own part, however, we may state frankly that 
we believe the Warehousing System is calculated 
o increase perniciously the power and patronage 
of the Federal Government and the dependence of 
our Business interests on Politics. It strikes us 
as restoring indirectly but virtually the Govern- 
ment credits, which, we had hop^d were done away 
for ever. Let men import Goods when they want 
them, pay the Duties when they receive them, and 
get their money back when they export the goods 
from the-- country, if they ever do. We appre- 
hend that no fairer or more uniform and equable 
system than this can be devised-— certainly none 
more simple and unexpensive. The notion that 
the great importers will eat up the little ones, the 
Foreign merchants the Domestic, under the Cash 
System, is moonshine. Under the Cash System, 
goods will be imported whenever they shall be 
needed, and geneially by the very men who have 
a demand for them ; under the Credit System, the 
fewer will import (having established a credit at 
the Custom-House) and the many will be their 
customers. We trust Congress will act warily Mid 
wisely in regard to this important matter. 

SflRsct of the Netr Tariff* on the Prices of 
Manufactnree^ and on the latereau of 
littbor. 

We a^re every day called to ceoifute the unquali- 
fied, confident, yet utterly false assertion that the 
passage of the Tariff of 1842 has increased the 
price of American fabrics f and thereby filled the 
pockets of the American Manufacturers at the ex- 
pense of the People. Every Free Trade writer 
assumes as a matter of course that the imposition 
. of 20 per cent, more duty on an article raises its 
frice by so much, and not only that of the im- 
ported fabric bui^ that of its Domestic counterpart 
or rival; so that our home consumers are not only 
called to pay some Eight or Ten Millions mere 
foFthe support of the Government, but they must, 
on the same grounds, pay eight or ten times as 
much as a bounty to American Manufacturers ! 
Not one of these profound economists stops to ask 
or seie whether the facts at all accord with their 
theory ; they find it laid down by Say, Condy Ra- 
guet and Calhoun that a Protection of 15 or 25 
per cent, increases the cost of the protected article 
so much, and this suffices for them. And so the 
land rings with declamation against the Taxes 
which the People are required by the Tariff to pay 
the increased prices of Mannfactiired Goods. It 



Now, while we have all due respect for tb^ the- 
ories of the Free Trade Economists, we cannet re- 
fuse to give weight to existing, notorieue fiMta 
which confute them. When they tell lis that IRpo- 
tection enhances the prices of the Protected 
cles, we do not implicitly take their word as 
qualifiedly true ; we think it. but right to look to the 
Price Current and the Statistics of Trade and Phk 
taction as well as to their naked assertioas of 
what they imagine or predict that the effect of a 
Tariff should be. And we find, unless Price Cur- 
rents lie and our Business men are actually de- 
ceiving and deceived with^ regard to their daily 
doings, that the effect of u ProUdive Tar^, 
steadily persisted in, has unifortnly been to re- 
duce the price of the articles on wkiek it is im- 
posed — hot, indeed, of every article in a moment, 
but the average cost of such articles most decidedly. 

The effect of the New Tariffis directly in poiat. 
The Currrency was restricted, the Trade of the 
Country depressed, and the price of ManufactmreB 
had been pressed gradually down to a point as' low 
as it was possible to drive them by Foreign eooi- 
petition, when this Tariff was enacted, which gives 
10 to 30 per cent, additional protection to our 
Home Manufaetures. What has been the effect 
of it ? Has it raised the price of Mannfacturai in 
a similar ratio, or to any extent at all? The Free 
Traders every where assume that it has ; bun the 
Price Currents, the daily reports of sales and 
transactions emphatically contradict them. 7%e 
Manufactures to which Protection is given by 
the New Tariff are at this moment generally lower 
than EVER they were before the New Tariff wot 
imposed. — What faith, then, should we place in 
theories which contradict such notorious, vital facts? 

And here is the answer to the base attempt 
every day made by the Suns, Public Ledgers, 
Plebeians and other sneaking as well as open 
organs of the Foreign interest, to fan the fiames of 
anarchy and eternal war between employers bjdA. 
employed, with regard to the Wages of Labor. 
"See!'' they exclaim, '*the Manufacturer has got 
" a Proteetion which gives him twenty-Jive per 
" cent, Tnore for his goods f yei he gives no 
" higher wages than before, and in many cases 
" less! Here's your Whig Proteetion to the La- 
" borer !" Now the portion of this sentence we 
have placed in Italics is a lie direct, on which are 
based several lies inferential. All well-informed 
Economists, no matter of what school, perfectly 
understand that the prices of Manufacturing La- 
bor can never depend on the stability and prosperity 
of Manufactures alone, but on the general rewards 
of Labor throughout the Country — that is, on the 
Currency, the average price of Products, and the 
opportunities offered for a profitable employment 
of Labor. It was not for the special benefit of 
Manufacturers, whether employing or employed, 
that Protection was required, but for the benefit of 
the whole People, in creating a nearer, steadier 
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and more renraneratitig demand for Agricultural 
Products, for Mechanical skill and materials, and 
for Home Labor and its results generally. This 
the TarifT will effect — is effecting^ — but it must 
have time. The acorn does not become an oak in 
a day< At this moment, dark as prospects appa- 
rently are and depressed as is the Country, things 
are working the right way. We are not running 
in debt abroad, but paying o% not with new pro- 
mises but Products, and are bringing home Specie 
largely. This will ferra the basis of the National 
, Currency we must and will have, whether by £x- 
, chequer' issues, or a Bank, we de not say ; but thej 
essential tbing^a Paper Medium of which five 
dollars shall be worth five dollars in any part of 
the Countay — that the Country must and will have. 
With a Circulating Medium so restricted, defec- 
tive and uncertain as we now have, every thing 
we pnKluce must be luw, and Labor with ic This 
will be rectified in time; meanwhile^ Stand bt 
TBI Tariff! 

-^But we are keeping «ur readers too longfrom 
the following pithy and conclusive letter from a 
leading manufacturer at Lowell, whom we recently 
addressed on the, sobiect of the Reduction of 
Wages there, and the prices of Work and of 
Goods before and since the Tariff. His reply is as 

follows : 

_ Lowell, Dec 14, 1842. 

ToiheEmm' of the 7Vt6tine.- 

Dear Sir— I intended to have replied to your 
favor ef the 1st before, but had not the informa- 
ti<Mi in detail till now. I have lately noticed in 
some of the newspapers unfriendly to the success 
of American manufactures, that while the prices 
of goods had been advanced ia consequence of the 
passage of the Tariff, the wages of the work-peo- 
ple had been reduced. The impudence of such 
statements is extraordinary, as the reverse is 
known to every maa, woman and child who has 
occasion to make purchases of any articles of do- 
mestic cotton of woolen manufacture, the prices of 
which are notoriously lower than ever before in 
this country, I annex the prices of various arti- 
cles, before and since the passage of the Tariff, 
derived from houses whose transactions have 
amounted to many millions of dollars during the 
periods indicated. The wages now are about as 
they were previous to 1832, when the country was 
blessed with a national currency. The late reduc- 
tion was absolutely necessary, aa most of the mills 
in ^ew-England have ma</e nothing for eighteen 
months, had have still large stocks of goods on 
hand, with no prospect of an immediate advance 
in prices. The average wages of all the females 
in Lowell since the reduction is about $2 75 per 
week, from which $1 25 is to be deducted for 
board. Had the New Tariff not passed, this coun- 
try Would have exhibited a scene of universal bank- 
luptcy by being flooded with Foreign Goods and 
drained of Specie. As it is. Foreign Manufactures 
have mainly ceased, for the present, to come herO) 
and in their stead large amounts of coin are com- 
ing into the country, and tho time is not distant 
when the masses will look upon the passage of 
thii Tariff ai the panacea to cure mo«t of the 
•fila winch afflict at. 



] This Tariff should net be touched for fiye years, 
when it will have been fairly tested. If Congress 
the present Session will lay a duty on Tea and Cof- 
fee, there will within two years be ampte revenue 
by the present Tariff for the wants of Government. 
The three great States of New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio are quite as deeply interested in the 
permanency of this Tariff as Massachusetts, pro- 
vided they intend to do as she does, pay their pub- 
lic and private debts promptly. 

I remain your ob'L sei't. SAM. LAWRBNCK. 
PRICES OF DOMESTIC GOODS. 
In May, June and July, and in Sept. Oct and Nov. 

Cotton Drilliogs 71 centi. Same, 7 ceati. 

Bhirtiogs 4 ** 5 

« heavy .6| «* M 

Sheetings 6| . u g 

wide.. 8 



" Flaonels 10. «* 

Woolen " 20 p. ct. above the prices in ttfese months . 



Pilot and Beaver Cloths, 15 per ct- 
Broad Cloths and Cass's. 12| per cU 



u 



u 

u 
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free ^rade vs. Free Trade. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that one of jthe 
latest discoveries of the Free Trade economisU 
affirms the utter impoHey and absurdity of cownr 
tervailing Duties on Imports^ ftnd declares that 
to tax the Products or Commerce of other Nations 
merely because they burthen eurSf is precisely like 
cutting off your hand because your neighbor has 
cutoff his leg-— an exhibition of naked stupidity 
and suicidal malice. (See Cendy Raguet's es- 
says, Calhoun's Speeches, and the arguments of 
the aati-Protective writers and speakers of our 
time universally.) 

Now we are not about to refute anew this dog- 
ma ^ but we will let its prominent disciples refute 
it themselves. On our way to Saratoga we picked 
up a Neuh York Herald of the 2d inst., (one reads 
almost any thing when traveling,) and in the 
Money Article of that paper, written by one of 
the best informed aijid most vehement as well aa 
prominent Free Trade anti-Protectionists in the 
land, we were rather astonished at finding the fol- 
lowing Editorial paragraph : 

From tk* XTeto-Torh Herald of Dee, 2. 
" The late Uriffof Great Britain was eoaeted with the 
view of eoconraging the import of American ajnrlcaitaral 
produce iato England, in exchang:« for her manufactares, 
as a means of relief. The late tariff of the United Stater 
was eoaeted with the view to exclude ioreigo goods for the 
protection of manafoctnres. Hence , it is seen uiat £ og^and 
will not be able to sell goods enough here to pay for the raw 
cotion which she mast have, and which she cahnotget else- 
where. All beyond which she imports from this conntry, 
sbe most pay for in coin, which cannot be' done to any ex- 
teot and preserve her paper system. Hence, it beeomee 
Vfith heron urgent matter «/* self defence to vrohibit the imr- 
pert of every thing of Vntted States growth eTcepi cotUm. 
It is not nuUter ofcoiivenienee,norofstatepolieyf tut of ur- 
gent * STATE NECESSITY.' Unless, therefore, our new tariff 
is promptly modified, the fkrmers ar* likely to lose, at a 
cntical Juncture, a large market for their produce, both 
£ngli8h and colonial, and New-Tork its trade, for an ab- 
surd and barbarous restriction on trade for the benefit of the 
mannfactnreri." 

This seemed rather odd from^^a^ quarter; but^^ 

as we were sitting quietly in our room, cooking up 

our defence against Fenimore, a friend late from 

the City dropped in and gave us a Neuf-York AU' 

rora of later date, in which we read aa follows : 

Fram^ Jtem-Tork Aureem, Dee. & 
** Bnt we look for cbaages hi the Tariff Law, of even mora 
importance than this, daring the present seidon of Con- 
gress. It has failed utterly as a measure of reveonet nor it 
It likely to be of the slightest ose as a aiessareof pmectkm ; 
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Dm ina duduwh oi uit Wb% m^orUy Iul tnboji, thii 
Uht ckoK tkB nr; lime ohcD Greii Briuin »b> chhIdj 

brr part! to ibe f ml lUpla or^ N«tli<rii ud Wenfrn 
SOU), lo bnnlFii imnv of bet muDAclnni wlih iIitioii 
protalblmT liapaiu whaaa^aH tCRlUaloni Hovpri>- 
<i9wKUy awj miiH b>ia RaaM Uw bwi of mde ! Tbcj, 
w> doabt, uppoKd (bit Xnf lind conid be med u h free 
mailiet nruensphivprDdbcU of Ihe UnLied Biolet, und 

tax mi^ed DP ber flUltF, wooleair crHunn, be lEiEey had 

£.iU lialraiprrtiliii lit ftanta/ii-ad<,«4Uii<»i 
CMi- iMiFfriuudin a Ii^rit nifcm tftammiraMl 



Here it i» again, jou «ee; i»e nwri take off our 
dutfei from other NilioDt' producu, or ibej viU 
be obUgtd lo ux our, heavily. Well, genilemfrB, 
does thia rulo work one way onlj 1 Suppoje it i* 
Iksy who have impoied high dutio», canwe e«toti 
under low oae«, or none T Your daily aiieTiient 
»a.y jes, while jour logic clearly demonitralej the 
contrary ! Shall we reCuie to beed ihe dietatea of 

liqiM whila ymi undetigiedly pron that auch inaiatinK 
i« a matter of " vrgmt Stalt nrefiiity." 
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Trea.Qty Report.) 






VALVK OriMFORTS. 


VALIP* or ■XF0BT8. 


Bttt^iBU 


Year. 


Free of Duly. 


P.yiDg Doir. 


TouL 


t a 


Doni.Pro.,kc. 


Tot.,. 


Treamr. 


1821-.. 


$10,082,303 


153,503,411 


182,585,734 


143,871,891 


»e4,974,382 


»13.004.447 


1192.... 


7,298,708 


75,943,833 


83,241,54! 




49,874,079 


72,160,281 


17,589,762 


1823.... 


9,048,288 


68,530,979 


77,579,367 




47.155,408 


74,699,830 


19,038,433 


1824.... 


13,563,773 


67,985,234 


30,549,007 


7 


53,649,500 


75,986,657 


17,878,326 


1335.... 


10,947,510 


85.392,565 


96.340,075 




66,944,745 


99,535,388 


20,098,713 


1836. 


12,567,769 


72,406,708 


84,974,477 


2 


53,055^710 


78,595,329 


98,341,332 


1837.... 


11,855,104 


67,628,964 


79,484,068 




58,991.691 


89,324,827 


19,719,383 


1838.... 


12,379,176 


76,130,648 


88,509,824 


7 


50,669,669 


73,364.636 


33,205,524 


1829.... 


11,805,501 


62,687,026 


74,492,527 




55,700,193 


72,358,671 


29,681,966 


1830.... 


12,746,245 


58,130,675 


70.876,930 


9 


59.469,029 


73,849,508 


21,922.391 


1831.... 


13,456,625 


89,734,499 


103,191,124 


6 


61,277,057 


81,310,583 


34,224,443 


18JS.... 


14,247,453 


86,779,813 


101,029,266 


3 


63,137,478 


87,176,943 


38,465,397 


1833.... 


32,447,950 


75,670,361 


108,118,311 


15 


79,317,698 


98.140,433 


39,032,509 


1834.... 


68.393,180 


58,128,153 


136,581,333 




81,024,163 


104,336,973 


I6,al4,»57 


1833.... 


77,940,493 


71,955,249 


149,805,742 


'5 


101,189,082 


181.693,577 


19,891,311 


1836.... 


92,058,481 


97,923.554 


189,930,034 


10 


108,916,680 


123.663,040 


33,409,841 


1837..., 


69,250,031 


71.739,186 


140,989,217 


12 


95,564,414 


117,419.376 


J 1,169,290 


183S.... 


60,860,005 


53,857.399 


113,717,404 


15 


96 033,831 


108,486,616 


16,158,808 


1839.... 


76,401,792 


85,690,340 


162,092,132 


j5 


103,533,891 


131,028,416 


23,137,995 


1840.... 


57,196,304 


49,945,315 


107,141,519 


18,190,313 


118,895,634 


131,571,950 


13,499,502 


1841.... 


66,019,731 


81,925,757 


■37,945,488 


15.469,081 


105,382,732 


121,851,303 


14,487,216 


1842'... 


29,956,696 


69,400,633 


99,357,329 


11.552,831 


92,569,088 


104,117.069 


18,260,830 






Oar Trade sad FlaaaccK I 

Tha Report oC the Secretaiy of ihe Treasury f 
witli lla Bccompanying Documents is a hard blow 
to oar Frw Traders. They had hoped to show 
fran it that the I4bit TaiifT \a destroying the Rev- 
enue atid Foreign Commerca of the Couatry, but 
it proves exactly the reverie. The Revetiue from 
Cuitona this year is considerably larger than last, 
aa it should be, yet still below tho pressing wants | 
of the QoTcrsnient, aad auch as to render It 
ally eeruin that a Protective Tariff will ne 
leave the Treasury bankrupt on the one hand nor | 
«m it overflow it on the other. The Tariff, as 
jualad at. the last Sassion, is just about adequ 
to tha annual wants of the Qovernment, ecooo 
caDy administered ; but a Foblle Debt of so 
Twenty Millions having been incurred under 
comparaUve Free Trade of tbe last live years, 
will be found necessary to lay additional duties ai>| 
Tea, Coffee, &c., for a few yean in crder to pay 
off thii Natianal indebtedness. But for this, ib« 
Tariff would be just about right as It i>, tbe Ei- 

Endltnres of the Govemmoot admltling of some 
thar redaoiion. 

Then aa to oar ContiMrce— tbe gmss amoBot 
«f out Export* for dw year now cloiiag excaeds 



that of DUr Imports only by some Five or Six Mil- 
lions; which, is 1843, when tbe increased Rates 
of Duty will have effect throuKh the whola year, 
will probably be increased Is Ten or Fifteen Mil 
lions. Now we do not expect or desire a unilbna 

JrepondenincB in value of out Exports over ottr 
isports : bat for iha present, wMle we owe a 
heavy debt to Europe, and our CircuiatlcB Medium 
is so scanty and unstable, ibis is manirestly aa it 
shguldbe. Wbcn our Foreign indebtednesi shall 
have been adjusted, and our Currency ninforced 
by a due infusion of tbe precious metals, then will 
BUr Circulating Medium gradually increase, and 
he prices of our commodities appreciate in value 
Lintil a proper equilibrium hetween Experts and 
Imperts will result. 

a above tables of Imports and Export* show 
pareatly large diminution in tha amount of 
'oreign Trade in 1843 as compared with that 
of the preceding year; butit roust be ramembered 
that these statistica regard mimej prices only, and 
that there has been a great and general reduction 
in the money value of products aince 1841. Prob- 
ably the actual amoanc and real value of tbe Im- 
porta of 1842 were not ten per cent, below those 
of 1841, while our Eiporta were still nearer an 
equality with those of the former year. 
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Fr<m the Northern Light. 

THE TARIFF QUESTION. 

BT BDWA RP C. DJBI.ATAN. 

In No. 2 of the £rat volume of the Northern 
Light you were so kind as to publish an, article of 
mine on the subject of a Protective Tariff. I have 
read with attention most of the communications 
whiieh have {appeared in your paper on the same 
•subject, and I have seen nothing in them to induce 
me to change zny views with regard to the policy 
this country should adopt, in establishing perm a*, 
nently such a Tariff as will insure a reasonable 
protection to our manufacturing interest ; a Tariff 
net to be changed materially until foreign nations 
will so fiEir relax their Tariff regulations as to take 
from us our surplus produce in exchange for the 
manufactured goods, which they may wish to pur- 
chase, and which goods we need. 

The object of my first article was to exhibit the 
practical operation of a high and low Tariff upon 
the revenue of the country, and the interest of the 
consumer, derived from many years' experience 
as an importing merchant :--<o show that a Tariff 
not prohibitory, did not necessarily increase the 
•cost to the consumer ; but that as a general rule 
the European manufacturer reduced his price 
equal to the advanced duties, or, in other words, 
this advance duty was paid, in whole or part, by 
the European manufacturer to secure the trade, 
and not by us. 

Since the pubKcation of my first number, I have 
conversed with many importers of English goods, 
of opposite political opinions, and they have uni- 
formly ahd fully confirmed my statements frem 
their own practical experience. I have also had 
-conversations on this subject with several distin- 
guished gentlemen from the South, who have as- 
sured me that a reasonable protection to our man^ 
ufactures was as important to the South as to the 
North. As I remarked in my previous article, I 
am in favor of Free Trade to the greatest possible 
extent, provided it is reciprocal. If foreign na- 
tions (to keep their artisans employed, and thus 
keep them from starvation,) desire to furnish us 
with the products of their work-shops, they must 
take from us ia exchange the surplus product of 
our soil, which we can furnish to them lower than 
they can produce the saime ; this must be done, 
too, on eqiial terms ; we must have on our produce 
the same average prefit that they have on their 
manufactured articles. Should our produce be 
prohibited, and we continue to import, we must 
pay the balance against us in silver and gold, and 
in the degree that this balance increases, we shall 
grow poor. It is precisely the same in a national 
as it would be in an individual case. Let a man 
with an income of $1,000, expend to the value ef 
$1,100, and he will soon become bankrupt; by the 
same rale, should we eodtinu^ to receive from 
abroad a greater amount than we export, the bal- 
ance must be paid in gold and silver so long as 
we, have it to pay ; and if the trade is continued, 
«nd the balance continues to be against us, and we 
honestly pay our debts, our houses and lands must 
go next; until we come at last to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to foreign countries. 
Let oar statesmen Ittck^t^ii question praeticaTly ; 
theory has led many of diem astray. 

I have been severely censured by some noble 
«ad generous hearted men for the sentiments con- 



tained in my first number. They look upon all 
restriction oa trade as immoral in its tendencv ; 
and they think that we, in this free country, should, 
at one dash, sweep ^way from our statute book all 
laws calculated to checx the fr^e course of trade, 
and permit it to flow into its natural channels ; 
that it is wrong to enact any restrictions, even to 
ferce other nations into a more liberal policy to- 
ward us. I do not look upon a protective Tariff 
as intended merely to coerce other nations, but as 
a justifiable means of self-defence. It is nodiing 
more than a man's saying to his family : ** Ton 
kaow I have nothing but the product of ny farm 
for our support ; and as England and France will 
not take these products, you must not purchase 
the manufactures of these countries until they will 
agree to trade fairly with us, and take what we 
can raise in exchange ; you must purchase neces- 
sary articles from our ovvQ tnanufacturers, even at 
a higher price ; because, although you pay more, 
yet you can pay with our own produce, at a feir 
price, while, if we purchase of a foreign matket 
we must pay gold and silver, for that market wHl 
net take our surplus.'' By this kind of encour- 
agement and reciprocal ttade at home, we shall 
soon be independent of foreign nations, who wish 
to serve us with all they possibly can, and receive 
from us as little ms possible in exchange. Self- 
preservation will oblige us to adopt that course sis 
a nation, whfch all would justify and advise in an 
individual. If England, to protect her rich land- 
hol<)ers, will not take our surplus provisions to feed 
her starving population in part payment of the 
goods we may want of them, how can we con- 
tinue the trade 7 How can our fertile grain- 
growing new States afford to consume the manu- 
factured goods of Europe, while Europe will not 
take so much as a single grain of their products in 
exchange? Indeed, how can these new States 
pay their debts to Europe, unless Europe will take 
what alone they have to pay with — the product of 
their soil ? Unless foreign policy is changed, 
these new States must at once give up all hope of 
a foreign market for their immense surplus ; they 
must either manufacture for themselves, or ex- 
change with their brethren from t^e eastern part 
of the Union, who have more capital and^ skill 
devoted to manufacturing, but whose soil is less 
productive. 

It is te be hoped that the South will not much 
longer rest in error on this important question ; 
she must, ere long, look to the Northern States as 
the chief customers for her cotton. England is 
straining every nerve to produce that staple ia her 
own dependencies ; in proportion as she can do 
this, she will cany out her policy with regard te 
cotton as she does by every other article — ^prohibit 
its introduction from the United States the mo- 
ment she can supply herself from her own prov- 
inces. And the South need not be alarmed at 
this ; let there be union of purpose between the 
Nortit and Soath, «»ich reaaooaole ptrotection for 
self-defence, and all the cotton the Soutii can pfo* 
duce, can be profitably laaaufactored in the eomi- 
try ; and we need not fear the loss of the English 
market, as the low price of provision in this couii- 
try, ceinpared with England, and the increasing 
skill of our ar^ipianf will enable us te export the 
manufactured article, greatly increased . in value 
over the cost of the raw material, te every market 
on the globe which, is open, to us, and at prices 
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(wkile England continaes her Corn Lawb) which 
idle caanot underselL 

It is hoped that this qoettion will be examined 
won its own merits, and not oo party grounds. 
Toe political press of all parties can do much to 
•nlighten and settle the public mind as to our true 
interests on this important subject. The European 
press is now freely oanTassing our policy, and the 
masnfaoturing districts are net a little agitated by 
mir late increase of duty on the^r fabrics. Those 
who feel that the policy of our Government should 
be to pretect not only our agricultural, manufac- 
turing and commercial interests, by high dudes on 
goods from foreign countries, (while those coun- 
tries exclude us from their markets by prohibitory 
duties,) should, by every justifiable means through 
the press, by public meetings and otherwise, see 
that every citizen in the nation having a vote is 
f arnished with such plain facts and illustrations, 
aebiting to the question at issue, as will serve to 
dbabuse their minds of all unsound and fallacious 
-views^ so that they may, through their representa- 
tives at Washington, settle this question ; that our 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests may be protected, and have some solid and 
permanent basis to rest upon, free ^rom those 
iuctuations in policy, whick have so long har- 
rassed, and whbh still harrass, and in a great de- 
gree paralyze, the industry of the whole eountry. 

I. subjoin an extract from remarks made by 
Samuel A. Goddard, Esq., Birmimham, England, 
at a great meeting held at the Town Hall, relating 
to the trade between that country and this. Mr. 
Geddard is a highly intelligent American mer- 
chant, whe has resided over twenty-five years in 
England, and has for twenty years been untiring 
in his efforts, through the press, to show to the 
English government the impossibility of its retain- 
ing the American trade, unless upon terms of re- 
ciprocity. 

Mr. Goddard, bein^ called uoon by the Chairman 
te second the resolution, remarked, it being the last 
resolution, to come before the meeting, he would oc* 
cupy a few minutes in speaking of the trade with 
which he was more intimately connected. It had 
been his intention to have handed to the Committee a 
mass of >(tati8ticB in support of the business of the 
day ; but when he set about collecting them, he foand 
the evidence on all hands so abundant and so conclo- 
siTe, he shrank from the task of making a seleeUon. 
He had, however, during the meeting, handed to the 
Chairman some account af the manufactures of the 
American States ; 4nd also a list of articles now 
made there, or imported from the continent of Eu- 
rope, which, previeus to the passing ef the Com 
Baws, were obtained almost entirely from England. 
This list comprises : 

Carpenters^ and joiners' tools generally, in which 
three- fourths of the trade is lost. 

Agricultural implements of all kinds, in which 
•even-eighths of the trade is lost. 

Buttons, of most kinds, in which one-half of the 
tri^de is lost. 

Broahes, of all kinds, in which the whole of trade 
is lost. 

Combs, of all kinds, in which the whole of the 
trade is lost 

Glass, the value of which manufacture is five 
auUions of dallars annually, of aU kinds, in which 
«even-ei^hths of the trade ia lost 

Lead, la various shapes, in which the wholef of the 
trade is lost The quantity prodwsed of which is 
twenty milliens of pcnnda' weight annaallv. 

Iron, of all descriptiona, in which one-naif ef the 
Jrade is lest. 300,000 ton are made anavaUy ; at the 



time of the passing ef the Corn Law bnt 30,000 tear 
annually. 

Coal, although not a manufacture, was connected 
with manufactures, and formerly obtained from this- 
country ; one million of tons were obtained from the 
mines of Pennsylvania alone last year, and the quan- 
tity is increasing. 

Leather goods, of all kinds, trade lost entirely. 

Nails, the trade is seven-eighthe lost. One of his- 
correspondents informed him last spring he had a 
stock of 10,-000 casks of ncils of American manu- 
facture. 

Chains, a large quantity for ships' use are made. 

Cotton, 350,000 bags are annually consumed; in 
181<», 30,000 baffs ; and a list of about one hundred 
other articles ofBirmingham goods, nmnufactured at 
home, or imported from the continent, wholly or 
partly. 

Mr. Goddard went on to say that, notwithstandmg 
the prodigious increase of manufactures in America, 
that market had continued to take a larger amount of 
goods from Great Britain annually than the amount 
of produce taken in return ; thus showing clearly a 
disposition to take goods to the full extent of the 
means of payment, and not to require geld ; and, 
therefore, it was fair to suppose the trade wonld in- 
crease greatly, lyere flour and provisions generally 
allowed to be sent to the country ; in that case, there 
would assuredly be a much greater trade and more 
certain payment. The imports from Great Britain 
exceeds the exports to Great Britain, in 

1833, oy four millions of dollars. 

1833, by five do. do. 

1834, by three do. do. 

1835, by eight do. do. 

1836, by seventy do. do. 

The excess of 183§ being, however, caused to 
some extent, by untoward circumstances. It would 
be recollected that that was a prosperous year for 
Birmingham; prices were much higher than now,, 
employment was general, and prices remaneratiye ;. 
but BO more than remunerative. The Americans 
then purchased largely of English manufacturers at 
these high prices — and like honest tradesmen, sent 
their cotton (then selling at 9d. per lb.) to pay their 
debts ^; on its arrival, however, by an action of our 
currency system, to which the Americans are in no 
respect parties, and ought not to sufi*er thereby, the 
cotton, on its arrival, bi^ fallen to oae-half the price, 
or l^d. the pound, making a difference on 600,000 
bags, which is about one>half the annual quantity 
sent, of four and a half Bullions of pounds BterUag, 
or twenty-two millions of dollars ; and thus, through 
the action of the Com and Money Laws, they were 
unable to pay their debts in cotton, and were not al- 
lowed to do so in flour and provisions, although our 
artisans were perishing for want And this is not 
all ; in addition to the hardship thus brought upon 
them, they have been stigmatised by our monopolists 
with the epithets of " cheats " and *' swindlers," and 
have even been taunted with possessing this supera- 
bundance of provisions, cotton, &c. One or our 
publications, devoted to the support of the Com Laws, 
delivered itself, about nine months si6ce, of the fol- 
lowing effusions ; speaking of the Americans, it 
stated : " Their cotton marktets is broken,aBd their cot* 
ton market is broken, and in Uie present stricken 
state of this swindling commonwealdi, attempt to 
raise supplies, and it would be received with horror 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the St. Lawrence. ' Touch 
my honor, touch my life,' exclaimed the pilfering 
Irishman, still mindful of the (dories of Erin : but, 
' touch my packet touch my life, is the cry of the 
pilfering Yankee, fuUofike recoHeetions wUdi $aU 
Mi feUher on « troD^ng ea^edUionfrom the shares 
of ifewgate,* But well could the Americans afford 
to be abused by those who are ready, for selfish par* 
poses, to consign Uieir own countrymen, and womeQ» 
and children, to the work-house and die grave, by 
withholding from them that food which a mercifu 
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Providence has provided for them ; bat few in num- 
ber, he was happy to .say, were the EngHshmen who 
did not receive such sentiments with scorn and con- 
tempt. Well might the monopelist attempt to stifle 
the fact, that America was peopled by some of the 
best blood of England, driven from their homes, 
through unwillingness to feed their souls in the way 
monopolists would have them, knowing that the 
course now taking here, which prevents people ob- 
taining food4ts sending abroad, and will continue to 
$end, not the rogues and thieves, but some of our 
most valuable people He stated that the quantity of 
ene hundred millions of pounds of coffee is consumed 
in the States sBRually — but at what price ? Why, 
at 6d. the pound ; and that meat, flour, poultry, tea, 
sugar^ and nearly every ether article of necessity is 
cheap in proportion. When the Corn Laws were 
passed, the argument was, " Oh, America can never 
manufacture for themselves ; our iudustry, skill, and 
machinery, will prevent that." But now it is said, 
" The mischief is done, it is too late to remedy it, 
we have lost the market and if we take their corn, 
they will take nothing but gold in return." But he 
would undertake to say, emphatically, that although 
much mischief had been done, it was not too late to 
|>revent much in prospect. The Americans have in- 
creased in number, since the passing of the Corn 
Law, from eight millions to seventeen millions ; in 
twenty years more they will number thirty mil- 
lions ; and only take their corn, and the trade with 
them will increase prodigiouslv during the whole of 
this generation and the next. Much had been said 
of new markets, especially of the China markets. 
The more new markets the better, but it is highly 
probable that a larger amount of manufactures is 
consnmed in America by seventeen millions of An- 

flo-Saxtons, than in the whole empire of China. Mr. 
rdddard, finished his remarks as follows : Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I say, confidently and em- 
phatically, repeal your Corn Laws, and you will 
have a ereat and flourishing trade with the United 
States of America; continue them, and you not only 
lose, irremediably, that market, but you raise up in 
that people competitors in every market under 
heaven ; and I know enough of the enterprise and 
perseverance of that people te tell you, you will 
not easily beat them out of any market where they 
«nce get a footing. 

I also add extracts from a speech made by Mr. 
Cobden, member of Farliamf nt, at a great meeting 
iield at Manchester in October. Mr. Cobden has 
frequently been in this country, and I understand 
from those who had the pleasure of making hia 
acquaintance while herOi that few gentlemen on 
this or the other side of the Atlantic better under- 
stand our position, and the necessity his govern- 
ment has laid upon us to protect ourselves against 
its ruinous prohibitory policy. 

Mr. Cobden, M. P. being called upon remarked : 
-"We have complaints against the Americans for 
having passed this Tarifl*; and we find the monopo- 
list newspapers railing against the American Legis- 
lature on that account. Why, if tljey are sincere in 
their professions that it is well for us to depend upon 
ourselves for what we want, surely that doctrine ap- 
plies to other countries as well as to our own ; and 
they ought to hail its adoption in fbrei^gn nations, and 
be glad to see what the Americams are about. Bat 
they are reviling the Americans for carrying out 
their own prineiples. Why, let them fight our bat- 
tles on trans-atlantic ground, if they choose ; we will 
leave thera in the slough of their inconsistency. But 
what has been the cause of this American Tarifl'? 
We must not lose sight of the fact, diat it is our own 
fault entir ely , that we are shut out of the American 
market. We will go back to 1833. We know that 
at that period great excitement existed in the States j 
eik the lubjoct of Uieir Tariff on our aanafactured I 



goods; the excitement was excessive, and in one 
State, the State of Carolina, which sends «ur prinei- 

gal supply of cotton, the people rose almost into re^ 
elUon against the government on account of the 
high duties which were imposed on our manufac- 
tures. And we know the consequence was, that an 
act was passed in 1833, reducing the duties on the 
import of our manufactured goods into America, 
every year, for ten years, until at the end of ten years 
there should be no higher doty than fiO per cent on 
any of our manufactured commodides. That act 
expired at midsummer this year. 

" Now, what has been done by our Government 7 
What has been done by this country to meet that 
liberal and that reciproeal policy which wa» offered 
to us by the United States? Why, if this had been 
going on in the moon, it would not have excited less 
attention with our successive governments, and, I am 
sorry to say, less attention with our people. We 
have been utterly regardless of the attempts of Ame- 
rica to trade with us. Now> at the end oi ten years, 
the Americans, look at the result of their policy ; and 
&ey actually find that they are doing less business 
with us now, at the end of ten years, than when 
they begun their reductions. Their cotton, tobacco, 
and rice have fallen in value ; we sdll take aothipg 
else ; we have shut out their com. The Americana 
have, therefore, no mouve for continuing their policy ; 
and now busy monopolists, in the shape of manufac- 
turers, have got together and by their management 
have succeeded in passing a law which will almost 
exclude our cotton manufactures altogether. Bat 
this could not have been the case if England, by 
holding out the hand of reciorocity in the shape of m 
law to admit their corn, had made it the interest of 
those cotton monopolists to vote with us^ instead of 
against us. We could have taken ten times the 
quantity of com which these few manufacturing 
monopolists could have taken. The Americans are 
quick and alive to their own interests, and I say it is 
known to every man who is acquainted with that 
country, that it would have been utterW impossible 
to pass that Tariff, if we had reciprocated their terms 
and takc9 their com in exchange for our manufac- 
tures." [Applause. 

I should not have troubled you with this com- 
munication at this time, had not my attention been 
particularly drawn to the subject by a letter re- 
cently placed in my bands from a foreig'n comroer- 
eial house, with a long list of prices, which fblly 
confirms the position I have taken, viz: That a 
high rate of duties, not prohibitory, does not ne- 
cessarily fall upon the consumer to the extent 
usually sapposed. 

In the list of articles, from which I have made 
extracts, not one is higher than during the time 
that the low Tariff of April was in operation. 
Some articles yet remain the same, but in most 
cases there is a reduction in price, intended to 
meet the increase of duties, so as to make the loss 
fall on England rather than upon the consumer 
here. la fact, in the language of the European 
house, the object of this reduction is *' to nullify," 
as far as the American consumer is connected, 
the late act of Congress increasing the duties. I 
conclude the reason why all the articles in the list, 
from which I have made extracts, are not sub- 
jected to a redaction in price to ''nullify'' the 
advfiince duty, is owing entirely to the considera- 
tion, that the foreign manufacturer is not yet satis- 
fied that such reduction is necessary. The m€»- 
meot it is found that the skill and eiiterprise of 
our artisans are about to supply our market with 
these articles, (not yet reduced in price,) it will 
not be long, in my opinion, before toe reduction 
will be made on these articles also ; that In most 
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casesi to Becura our market — ^prices will be re- 
duced to " iMjlUfy " the new Tariff of duties — as 
far ai the consumer is concerned, and to cheek as 
far as possible the efforts of our domestic artisans 
to supply our own wants. 

Ir the list furnished by this European house> 
which you will find below, we give the prices and 
discounts for April 30, when the duties were 23 
per cent, and of October 3, when they were at 
ZO per cent. 

I also add two invoices, the one showing the 
cost to the consumer and revenue produced to the 
Government, under the prices and duties of 30th 
•f April ; and the other those of October, with 
other statements, which will explain themselves. 
I will, however, add that in most cases the gross 
prices id England are established permanently ; 



but as the market falls, the discount is increased; 
as it rises the discount falls, as will be perceived 
by the two invoices appended. 

NEW-roRK, Oct 26, 1842. 
Messrs. E. Corning &, Co., Albany : 

Dear Sirs — The January prices of goo Is you 
will have had in the invoice we out up for you. Wo 
send you the prices of April, and quotations of Octo- 
ber; the latter represent the prices goods were 
offered at, but with orders in hand, (which at that 
time we had not,) goods might probably be bought 
lower. 

You will see that to a great extent, the difference 
between 23 per cent, and 30 per cent, duties would 
be nullified ; but some other exclusive duties in the- 
Tariff, we say nothing about compensating for. 

Should you think nt to entrust us with an order,, 
we will do our best to make it answer your purpose. 
Yours respectfully, ■ . 



PRICES OF SUNDRY HARDWARE, IN BIRMINGHAM. 



Arttclea. 



Bed Screws... 

JleUs 

Bellows 

Brass Nails.... 

Belts 

do. 
do. 
Bullet Moulds . 
Candlesticks... 
do. 
do. 
Chains * 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Chest Handles. 

do. 
Coruin Rings. 

Fire Irons 

Frying Fans... 

do. 
Hammers . . . . ■ 
Hinges 

do. 

do. 
BoUowWare.. 

do. 
Jack Chain..*, 

do. 
Iiatehcs , 

do. 

do. 

da 
liocks < 

do. 

d«. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 



da 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Bfeasoring Tapes. 

Nails 

Bivets 

Sadirons 

SuirRods 

TeaterHoiAs.... 

Vices 

Weigbto 

Wire 

da 
Wood Screws 



jfnces, ApriJ tMth, 1842. 



Prices, October 3d, JS42. 



laid 
Is 3d 



Squarehead, I Iron. 6 inch * S«9dslerl. 

White metai tea 62^ pre. disc. 

Smith's and small ....57* da 

Common i 37k da 

Common round.... .....82} do. 

Best Barrel 70 da 

London Tower 70 da 

33 and upwards... ••••..^ .^......Is lOd 

Iron 70 pr c disc* 

Brass, chamber, fair quality, 6 inch ]0s 

** " beststrong ISsSd 

Bright trace, 6^ a, No. 2, 10 links is 

" " No. 8, 10 " '.V.V.V,.... lid 

" «* " 12 " IslVd 

Halter, 4^0.18 link, 6 56 6d 

Ox or Log, i inch 1 Is €d 

Coil or Smp, i iacb* proved .148 6& 

Common wrought 82| pre. disc* 

Best improved sn da 

57i da 

75 do. 

Short handle 62^ do. 

Long handle 17s 

Shoe, black, No. 1 60 pr c. disc^ 

Wrought, common 67^ do. 

Hooks and Hinges, wired 12b 6d 



Square head, | Iron, 6 inch 4$. Sd. sterl. 

Wnlta metal tea ;....60p.c. disc. 

Smith's and small 55 do. 

Common 55 do. 

Common round 80 do. 

BestBarrel 67^ de. 

London Tower 67^ do. 

32 and upwards SS. 

I ron 67^ p. c. disc. 

Brass, chamber, fair qual., 6 inch IDs 6d 

•< " beststrobr 14$ 

Bright trace, 6i ft. No. 2, 10 links. IsSd 

" •• " 12 " IsSd 

" " NaS, 10 « Is Id 

« " « 12 " IsSd 

Halter, 4i ft. 18 link, 6 5s 94 

Ox or iiog; i inch I3s 

Coilor Ship, ^ inch, proved... ....169 

Common wrought 80 pr. c. disc. 

Best improved 55 do. 

55 da 

Black'd rivd. pans 1^ do. 

Shortbandle * 60 do. 

Long handle IBs 

Shoe, black, No. 1, 6s .57^ pr.c. disc 

Wrought, common 65 da 

Hooks and Hinges, wired lSs9d 



Pressed, common 76 pr. c. disc. [Pressed, common 72^ pre. disc 



Cast, common makers' 52^ do. 

»* best " 50 do. 

Iron 65 de. 

B rass 60 do. 

Bright thumb .57^ do. 



Cast, common makers' .55 

" best " 5; 

Iron 67< 

Brass 62 

Bright tbumb 60 




Long.lacq'd rnm.,6incfa 6sld|Long,lacq'dftira, 6 inch SalOd 



Square, lacq'd farn. , 4 inch 5s Sd 

Square, impr'd, 1, f. . bolted, 4 inch .7s 9d 

Banbury, bastard iMate. 62^ pr. c. disc 

Cabinet, riv'd, pressed 75 do. 

•' « forged 65 do. 

" screwed" 65 do. 

Brass Cabinet 60 do. 

Rim, 6 inch, 2 bolt, s. s., best furn 12s 9d 

" Tildsley 278 

" im., fr. q., 6 inch, 2 bolu, best furn ... .25s 

Mortice. 6 inch, 2 bolt, s. s , best furn 26s 

Closet, 4 inch, common, complete .3s Sd 

" best, fine ward, full bushed and 
screwed, assorted fancies, double 

stapfe,8inch ...2S« 

Pad, 3( hich, 1 wh., thick pin, b. d Is lOd 

« ^ttch, 2 wh., tnmbl. bush., assorL fan. .As 

m2i inch, plain, 3 key 7ia9d 

Brass case, lacq'd, 6 in., 2 bolt, best f am. s. s.SOs 

ViVJL-" 65 pr.c disc 

All sorts 40 do. 

Black and Tinned 874 da 

Good , ....£106s 

No. 1, turned ends , 70 pr.c. disc. 

Iron and Tmned 37* do. 

40 do. 

Ring, 28 lbs., 28; 56 lbs., 48. 

Brass,0a20 92^ 

Copper, 0a20 im 

'James,' 50 pr.c disc. 



« 



N. B.-Many brass foundry and other patterns are lower in OcUber. 



Square, lacq'd fum.,4incb ...5s ad 

Square, impr'd, L f., bolted, 4 inch 7s 6dk 

Banbury, bastard plate 65 pr c. disc 

Cabinet, riv'd, pressed 77^ do. 

" « forged 67* da 

" screwed " ....67* do. 

Brass Cabinet 62| do. 

Rim, 6 inch, 2 bolt, s. s., best furn .12s 

" Tlldsleys 26s 6(t 

" iflB., fr. q., 6inch, 2 bolts, best furn.. . .238 

Mortice, 6 incn, 2 bolts, s. s., best furn 25s 

Closet, 4 inch, common, complete 3s 

best, fine vrard, fulf bashed and 
screwed, assorted fancies, double 

staple, 8 inch 296 6d 

Pad. 2* inch. Iwh., thick pin, b.d IsSd 

*< 3 mch, 3 wh., tumbl. bnsh'd, assort. fan.4> 6d 

** Brass, H inch, 1 wheel taper Is Id 

Till, 24 inch, plain. 3 key 6ia7d 

Brass case, lacq'd^ 6 in.,2 bolt, best furn.. s. S.29S 6d 
65prc, andfiaffaett.- 
All sorts 45pr cdls^ 

Black and Tinned 42* do. 

Good £9 5s 

No 1, tamed ends .72* pre. disc. 

Ironand Tinned 42* da 

45 da 

Ring, 28 lbs., is lid, 56 lbs., 3s Id. 

Brass, a SO g^d 

Copper, a 20 , ..is 

'James,' 32iprc.disc- 
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Invoice of twenty of the articles on the above 

4i8t at 30th April prieei, 1842, and subject to 23 

per cent duty ad Talorem: 

100 grow square bead i tD«h iron, 6 inch bed 

screws, at 48. Sd. £21 5 

'Wrfaite medal tea beUa to the nUae of. . .£10 
^0 per cent discount * 6 00 

Saiithr and small bellows to the vaL of.£10 
55 per cent discount 5 10 

Brass nailsto the value of.... 10 

55 per cent discount 5 10 

Bolts, common round, to the value of. .... 10 00 
-dOpercentofi «. 8 00 

Bolts, best, to the valae of... 10 

^i percentoff. 6 15 o 

Bolts, London Tower, valae of. 10 

^^i per centoff. 6 15 



4 00 
410 
4 10 

2 00 

3 50 
3 50 



100 dozen ballet moulds, S8.net U 00 

20 doz. brass chamber candlesticks, fair quality, 

108.0«i 10 TO 

-20 doz. brass chamber candlesticks, best strong, 

14s. 14 00 



2 
4 10 
4 10 
2 15 



4 5 
10 6 3 



Chest bandies to the value of. £10 

^0 per cent discount 8 00 

Chest handles, best improved. 10 

55^ per cent 5 10 

Cartain rinffs to the value of 10 

55percent > 4 10 

Shovel and ton^s to the value of 10 

72^ percent., 7 50 

Hammers to the value of. 10 o 

67^ per cent.... .,,.,, 5 15 

15 ctw. hooks andlidnires, ISs. 9d. 

Pressed common hinges, to the value of. . JO 

^Opercent 7 00 

3 00 

Cost at April prices, when duty was 

23 per cent £143 16 

Cost of lavolce of the foregoing article in £gland April 30, 

- when the doty was 23 p. cL 143 16 S 

Cost with 23 par cent duty £176 18 9 

Invoice of the above named articles coming in 
under the 3d October prices; and subject to 30 
per cent duties ad valorem : 
100 ffross square head f inch iron, 6 m. bed screws, 

at38.9d * £18 15 

White me.1al tea bells to the value of. . £10 
€2j^percent 6 50 



Smiths' and small bellows to value of . .... 10 00 
57^ percent... 5 15 

Brass nails to the value of 10 

.57^ per cent..... .' 5 15 

Common round bolts to the value of. 10 

02iperceBt.. 8 50 

Best bolts to the value of.... 10 

70^ per cent.... 7 00 

London Tower bolts, value of. 10 

"lOi per cent.. < 7 00 



3 15 

4 50 
4 50 
115 
3 



3 
9 34 



100 doz< ballet moulds. Is. lOd 

'90 doz. brass chamber candlesticks, fair auaiity, 

lOi .:. Id 

SO dos. brass chamber candlesticks, best strong , 

138. 6d....... 13 10 

100 pairs bright trace chains, la ^d 5 42 

1 too ox or long chains... 4.. 11 10 

1 ton coil or ship chain, proved, ^ inch 14 10 

Chest handles to the valae of £10 



02iperceat... 8 50 

Chest handles, best improved, valae of. . . 10 
>ff7| percent , 5 15 

Curtain rings to the value of. 10 

57} per cent 5 15 

Shovel and tongs to the value of 10 

•par cent.... 7 10 



1 15 
4 50 
4 50 

2 10 



100 pair bright trace chains, la Sd 6 50. 

1 ton ox or log chains 13 

1 ton coil or ship chain, | inch proved 16 



Hammers to the valve of... 10 

60 per cent..... 00 



4 00 
9 7S 



15 cwt. hooks and hinges, 12s. 6d 

Pressed common hii^es to the value ot . .£10 

72} per cent.... i. , 7 50 

2 15 

£131 10 
Cost of the foregoing articles in England tmder the October 

duties of 30 per cent .....,.£131 10 9 

Add 30 per cent being the presmtdaty ^ 99 9 

Cost of the above with 90 per cent duty 7?£170 19 

Cost of the foregoing invoice at the prices when 

the duty was 23 per cent and with that duty 

added 179 18 » 

Qain to the consumer in the United States by the 

operatioQ of the 30 per cent Tariff ovw that 

uf the 23 per cent £5 19 9 

The duty paid to the United iiitates Oovemment on the in* 

voii» sul^ject to 30 per cent is £39 9 

The dRty on the same invoice with 23 per cent. . . 33 2 9 

Gain to the Oovemment £6 6 $ 

Had there been no reduction of prices in England in conse* 

qaeucaof the increased duties, the co^ would 

be , £143 16 S 

Add30percent 43 2 10 

£186 19 1 
The duty of 90 per cent on the above invoice 

when on the 23 per ct daty prices, would be. £43 S Vk 
The duty on SO per cent on the reduced prices to , 

meet the advance of duty 89 9 O 

Leas realized by Government than if the prices 

had remained as when the duty was 23cts... .£3 13 10 

It will be perceived by the above that the cou" 
8umergain8£5 19 9. The revenue gains £6 6 6 
by the substitution of 30 in place of 23 per cent 
duty. That had there been bo reduction of pries 
in England in consequence of the additional duty, 
the cost of the above invoice would have beea 
£id6 19 1, in place of £170 19 0; making a 
difference of £16 1, and reducing the duty to 
£6 g 6, instead of £10 4. 

There may be some variation in. the duties from 
the rates specified— <Bome of the artieles may be 
subject to specific duties — the object is te iUustiaCe 
the principle. 

Dnty •!! Kattcra' Fnrs. 

To the Ediiart of 7%e American Laborer: 

A few days since I signed a petition to Cobgross 
for a repeal of the duties on Hatters' furs. When 
I signed the petition I supposed the duties on the 
cut ^irSi and tlie skuw from which they are cut, 
were the same — ^25 per cent. But I have siace 
ascertained that the duty on the skins is only 5 

?iT cent., while it is 25 per cent, on the cut furs, 
he foreign furs used in the manufacture of Hats 
are almost exclusively cut from Nutria and Hare 
skins. If the duty is allowed to remain as it now 
is, the manufacturers may soon expect their sup* 
plies from skins imported, and from which the furs 
will be cut and prepared in this Country, thereby- 
giving a large amount of money to our own labor 
instead of sending it abroad. I doubt not other 
manufacturers have unadvisedly signed the petition 
as I did, or may do po. if not cautioned te look inter 
the matter. May I ask of you, as a friend of 
American Labor, the insertion of this in your ex- 
cellent paper. A Hat Manufactvrer. 

Miming in Maine.— Preparations are bein; 
made and aearly completed by a gentlemen iu this 
city to work the extensive iron mine in Williams 
burgh about 40 miles north of this city. The furnace 
will soon be in full blast, and irom what we can 
learn of the advantages of the location, and know 
of the enterprise and ability of the men engaged^ 
we may reasonably expect that this will be an im- 
portant branch of industry to that section of the 
country. [Bangor Whig. 
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Vvr the American Laborer. 
To the B^nm-abU SenaU and Haute of Repre$entat\ve9 of 
tfc United States, lying and being adjacent to the Brititk 
Territoriee im IfortkAmurioiu 

The Memorial of the SubBcriberB, Inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool, Birmingham, ManebeB- 
ter and Leeds, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, loyal subjecti of 
lier lacred Majesty Queen Victoria. 

T«ur Memorialists beg leave to represent, tbat 
they have been long engaged in the manufacture 
«f woolens, cottons, silks, iron, haidwaro, stone 
and earthenware, glass, porcelain and a great va- 
xiety of other articles, too tedious to mention, and 
of collecting the same and exporting them to the 
United States for the supply of the American 
market, hy which they have added most to their 
wealth and presperi^, and should continue to do 
■o, but for that Bill of abominations, the American 
Tariff Law of 1842, with its high protective du- 
ties, and execrable cash payments. In conse- 
quence of this unexpected measure, heavy losses 
have fallen upon us, and the greatest distress upon 
the operaUves in eur employ, who must now receive 
three-fourths of their support from the parishes 
to which they belong ; whereas, for some years 
jMist, they have received but one-fourth of their 
suf^rt from the parishes, the other three-fourths 
being paid by us for their incessant labor by day 
and l^ night, affording them such scanty allow- 
ance of food and clothing as to keep the breath of 
life in their bodies, for a limited period. But 
even this aid on the part of the parishes, has en- 
abled us to sell our manufactures in yonr market, 
at less than cash. 

Your honorable bodies may clearly see and ap- 
preciate our arduous strugges to supply the Ame- 
xiean market with British manufactures, and to 
Bbow the people of the United States, that their 
appropriate business is tilling the soil, of which 
they have the greatest abundance. But all our 
well-meant efforts are nugatory, if this bill of 
abominations is permitted to remain in force. 

It is due^ us as an act of justice, to restore the 
beautiful horizontal Tariff of the Compromise Act 
1833, or if that cannot immediately be done, to 
establish by law, for our benefit, a most liberal 
ware>house system, under which we might export 
to your great cities, our immense surplus of manu- 
factures, there to remain in deposit without pay- 
ing duties, until wanted for consumption ; and 
thns supply your markets at all times, instead of 
leaiaiaing in Great Britain, to glut and destroy our 
own markets, as they must necessarily do, if such 
relief cannot be granted to us. 

We are aware that British interestt have had 

many advocates in the United States, even in time 

of die Revolutionary war, and the war of 1812 ;•— 

and have still more now, at a time of peace. These 

i ntereits have been incidentally if not directly de- 



fended, whenever attempts have been made to ei* 
tablish protective Tariffs, which we are well ad- 
vised, are contrary to the constitution of the United 
States ; nothing like a protective Tariff being men* 
tioned in that instrument. 

Many important points in favor of British manu- 
factures have been gained, for which we shall ever 
be grateful. The discrimination in favor of "Kvr 
ropean silks by putting a higher duty by 5 per 
cent, upon those coming from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, may be considered as one of them. 

A selfish policy would have induced Congress- 
to make the discrimination on the other side, aa » 
compensation to the Ameri6an importer of silks 
from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, for the in-^ 
creased expense of importation ; so that the in^ 
porters of silks from China and India and those 
from Europe should ceme into the American 
market upon equal terms, and by a fair competi- 
tion reduce the ^rioe of their goods to the lowest, 
rate that would yield a reasonable profit to the 

importer. 

This discrimination was of great importance to 

us. But this was not enough. In the Tariff Lavir 

of 1828 silks from beyond the Cape of Good. 

Hope were made subject to a duty of 30 per ocoltr 

while those from other places were made subject 

to a duty of no more than 20 per cent ad valorem. 

This was a generous act on the part of Congress,. 

and the more so, as we neither asked or expected. 

such a favor. This discriminating duty was meant 

to exclude the China and India silks, and therefore 

could not have been laid for revenue. But it af^ 

forded incidental protection to the British and* 

French manufacturers of silks. Thi^, at first sight,. 

might be considered as against the Constitution of 

the United States. But it should be conaidered- 

that the protection thus afforded, applies to British 

and French manufactures, while the constitution 

only excludes American manufactures from the 

benefit of protective duties. 

This discriminating duty enabled us to purehase 
India and China silks, and sell them as British^ 
in the American market, at prices nearly ten per 
cent greater, than would otherwise have been 
asked by your own merchants, importing sach silks^ 
directly from beyond the Cape of Good Hope. In 
fact it has enabled us to levy neaily the whcile 
amount of this ten per cent extra doty, upon ali 
the British silks consumed in the United States, 
for the last twelve years ; and to break up a paroeK 
of New-England manufacturers^ who had made, 
large establishments, at great expense, for dying 
and staining plain India silks, for the South Ameri- 
can market — we were able to undersell them by 
ten per cent, and they were ruined. 

We could mention many other like instances or 
favor to British interests, and against those of the 
United States; but we proceed to that great event,, 
the adopti.«n of a horizontal Tariff upon the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, such as was never knowoi 
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faefore, and nerer would have been known, but for 
the compfomise made and agreed upon, not by the 
people, to be sare, for they knew Bothiag of k at 
Che time, but by their agents duly authorised and 
empowered to a^t ia the premises;— and this com^ 
promise being made in open day, though some* 
what hastily, should be held sacred, and the hori- 
zontal Tariff Law should have been considered as 
'beyond the reach of repeal, whether the people 
were satisfied or not. 

By this geod and wholesome law, all discrimi- 
Tiating duties were to be abolished, and the liberal 
principles of Free Trade establised. A system 
-which the British Government has long recom* 
mended, as particularly suited to the business and 
commerce of the^ United States. This is the most 
important step in the march of mind, that we 
iiave witnessed in the present country. 

Certain business discoveries, have led to this 
gnreat event ; among them that of the forty-bale 
aystem has had a most decided effect In the 
:truth of this system we are implicit believers. It 
ia evident that the planters of the Southern States, 
whose exports of cotton, rice and tobacco are ex- 
changed for nearly all the European goods im- 
ported into the United States, really pay nearly 
all the duties upon such goods. That is, if the 
Southern planter sends a hundred bales of cotton 
to Liverpool, and takes in exchange for them 
British manufactures subject to a duty of fort^ per 
>eent, he pays the whole doty, which is a loss to 
him to that amount, although he may not consume 
9. single article of such goods. It is precisely the 
same thing as taking from him 40 of his bales of 
cotton— and this enables us to correct the vulgar 
'error, that the consumer of imported goods pays 
the duties upon them. 

It is not strange that such oppression should 
•drive the Southern planters to madness. But we 
hope soon to re&eve them ; for the British Gov- 
-emment is taking decisive measures to procure 
all the cotton our manufacturers may want from 
our territoriies in South America and in the East 
Indies— when that is accomplished, your Southern 
States will no longer pay nearly ^e whole taxes of 
the Union ; and of coure will no longer be serfs of 
the manufacturers of the North. 

Another discovery of great importance is^ that 
«ny State may nullify and resist the Ia«vs of Con- 
l^ress, without forfeiting her right to be considered, 
in all respects, a member of the Union. In fact, 
that a resistance by force of arms, if necessary, 
is the peaceful remedy against al} laws of the 
Union, which particular States may consider as 
oppressive. Of this doctrine we approve most 
heartily, as we did of the resolutions adopted by 
the Hartford Conventien in 1914. Another dis- 
covery is that Congress have no right to levy du- 
ties except for revenue alone ; and of that, no 
mere than may be necessary for an economical 
^ppport of th e Govemztient. All protection by du- 



ties of commerce and industry is prohibited bylhs 
spirit of the Constitution. Even incidental pro- 
tection is prohibited ; for protection is not the lose 
protection, because it is incidental; therefore ia 
not to be tolerated. We therefore think the lagh 
duties idiposed by Congress, to protect AmericfUi 
tonnage and navigation should be immediately re> 
pealed. In which case Great Britain would re* 
cover nearly the whole of the carrying trade, 
between her dominions and territories and the 
United States, and even 4 large portion of the coast' 
ing trade of said States, of which she was depri' 
ved by high, prohibitory unconstitutional datiea. 

We hope the time is not far distant, when the 
right of imposing duties shall be taken from^ your 
Congress and vested in your President and Bos' 
ate under the Treaty-making power. Duties will 
then be arranged by negociations with foreign na- 
tions, and with the assent and concurrence of such 
natiops. The beauty hi this system will be, that 
Tariffs when thus settled by treaty, cannot be re- 
pealed or altered by Congress. Treaties are the 
laws of the land, and can only be annulled by 
those who have the power to make them* 

It is greatly to be regretted, that the pro^ione 
of the horizontal Tariff had not been settled by ft 
treaty with the British Government ; as it wouUi 
effectually have prevented the' passing of the bill 
of abominations. 

We are friends of Free Trade as advocated bjf 
Mr. Huskisson sixteen years ago, and now agaia 
by Sir Robert Feel. The advance madewithas 
this period, by the British Government ia adopt- 
ing Free Trade principles is absolutely percepti- 
ble, and may be seen with the naked eye. Yet 
nearly all Europe seems combined to defeat oar 
liberal views. The Russians, Portuguese, Freac 
and Belgians, and still worse, the German Leagm 
are determined to exclude British manufacture^ 
and to protect the industry of their own subject^ 
by high protective Tariffs. We are rejoiced t* 
find that the principles of Free Trade have mvmf 
advocates in the United States, some of them ■»• 
tive citizens, as will appear by a reference to the 
list of the membere of the Free Trade Convention 
held at Baltimore, in September and October 
1&30. In the Memorial of that Convention^ page 
19, the authors say, " By Free Trade vire meak 
that tradof which we may carry on free of any re- 
strictions imposed by our own Government.'^ And 
in page 23 they say, " The restrictions imposed by 
fo^ign nations, do not afford a single reason^ 
though they may serve as a preteneef for the 
adoption of restrictive measures on the part pi 
the United States, which would not ecLually apply 
if the exports were reduced by a natural cause." 

These sentimenU are worthy of all praise. 
They would do honor to the most loyal subjects of 
Great Britain. Indeed, in point of liberality, 
they exceed any thing that Mr. Huskissoa or l^r 
Robert Peel would have asked or expected. 
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Under the Horizontal Tariff, therefoie, the United 
States enjojed all the advaatages of Free Trade, 
aotwitbetanding the British Corn Laws, and other 
prohiUtory duties; and those Corn Laws and 
prohibitory duties afforded bo reason, though they 
might serve as a pretence, for countervailing du- 
ties and restrictions, on. the part of the Govern- 
^inent of the United States. 

Conamodore Decatur fought for Free Trade and 
sailor's rights ;— but the free trade he meant was 
aquality— the reverse of that of the Baltimore Con* 
mention. He meant such trade as we may carry 
on free of restrictions imposed by the British 
Government. His views were illiberal and hos- 
tile. Had he lived in the time of the Stamp Act, 
there is no doubt he would have been a rebel, as 
we are credibly informed his father was. 

These opinions and suggestions are most re- 
spectfully submitted, as arguments in favor of an 
immediate repeal of the bill of abominations, and 
lie re^nactment of the Horizontal Tariff Bill, for 
iwhich we most earnestly pray, as well as for the 
establishment of a ware-heuse system, upon the 
most liberal principleSr 

The compulsory payment ef cash duties is a 
great oppression; yet, as that was a part of the 
Sub-Treasury bill, as well as of the bill of abomi- 
nations, we fear there is a settled prejudice in 
£svor of such payment of duties, and that there is 
no ground to hope for relief in this particular. 
Yot, if a liberal ware>house system shall be adopted, 
we'"* shall feel' much more than compensated for 
tiie loss of the former credit upon -duties. In 
fact we shall escape the chief inconvenience of 
csash duties upon our goods, inasmuch as those 
duties will not be paid before the goods go 
into the hands ef the consumer and we receive 
pay for them. We have heretofere been put to 
great inconvenience Under the credit system, when 
we have given bends for duties on such large 
quantities of goods, that they remained in the 
liaads of our agents many months after the bends 
became due.. At times the credit system imposed 
«a iaoonvenient limit to our exporu to your market, 
which will be entirely removed by a ware-house 
•yst^m* Under such system, we can send you 
«or surplus goods to the amount of millions upon 
millions of dollars, relieving our own markets, and 
filling your ware-houses to their roofs, without 
paying duties upon such goods, 'till the same may 
^e wanted for consumption ; with ample powers of 
contraction and ejcpansion,'— of withholding our 
goods from market, when deemed prudent to in- 
crease prices for our special benefit, or of glutting 
the market oecasionfilly for the purpose of break- 
ing down your importers of small capital, or of 
•hutting up your manufacturing establishments 
and of driving your operatives in such establish- 
ments, to their proper employment, that of Agri- 
culture — under a liberal ware-house system we 



shall make a^coad Liverpool of New-York. We 
therefore pray that such system may bo eatftb. 
lished, or that the credit system be restored,, but 
wo greatly prefer the former. Aad your MeiBo> 

rialists will ever pray. 
Jjwerfoolf November 15j 184& 

From the Lancaster Wagon Boy. 
Dialogue. — I know of no better illustration of 

the argument between the advocates of Free 
Trade and the advocates of American Mannfac* 
tones, than the following dialogue : 

Farmer. — Well, Mr. A., I have been dealing 
with you now for about a year without a settle* 
ment ; how much have you got charged against 
me? 

Merchant. -^^f never mind a settlement: como 
what shall I show you to-day 1 — You want a bill 
of goods, don't you ? Hurra for Free Trade / 

F* — Well, may bo I will buy something after a^ 
while, but I want a settlement first, and then we 
will commence square on the next year's account. 

3/.— Very well, then ; your account is just One 
Hundred dollars« 

F. — Fifty cents is now the price of Wheat here,. 
and I have got two hundred bushels, just enough 
to pay your account. 

A/.— Oh! bless you, my dear friend, I don't want 
Wheat. 

F. — Well, then, I've gtot plenty of Corn and Pork. 
at home, and I will bring you that. 

ifcf.— I can't take your Corn, Pork, or jmy pro- 
duce ; I must have the cash. 

P.— X fortunately have the money by me, and 
here it is— receipt your account. 

M.^Ceunting the money.)— All right. Now 
I hope you will come in often this year, and trade- 
freely; there is nothing like free trade, 

F. — I am beginning to understand joax free- 
trade^ You expect me to buy goods of you, and 
at the end of the year, pay you the cash freely,-^ 
But I'll put a stop to that game. There is a little 
store just starting in our neighborhood by a firiond 
of mine who will take all kinds of produce for 
goods, and you have seen my last dollar. After 
this I will deal with him. [^Easit: 

Chanfl:e the name and see of whom the story is 
told. England wants us to biiy our manufactured 
articles of her, and yet refuses to take American 
Wheat, Pork, or other products in payment, but 
demands tilver and gold. 

The American manufactories (' the little store- 
kept by our friend ') will create a home and per-^ 
manent demand for the excess of the products of 
the farm ; f«r the men who work in the mannfae- 
tories must eat, and if they are here, they will eat 
American products, and thus we will supply one 
another, retaining the gold and silver, instead of 
sending >t off to England to pay for manuftrctured 
articles, while they refuse to take one dollar's 
worth of our products, unless the English crc^ is 
so small that they are starving. Is it not strange 
that, the party in this country, who call themselves 
democratic, league in with the English to put 
down our manufactories, and seek, as Jefferson 
says, * to reduce us to dependence on foreign lia-^ 
tionsT' 
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lepprt firom tbe Semtary of tke Trefuury, 

ON THE iTAVS OF TAB FINANCES. 

T&BAsuKT Dbpaumuit, December 15, 1842. 
Sir : In obedi9nGe to the direcdenB of tb« act 
of CoDgress of tbe lOtb of May» 1800, entitled, 
** An act supplementary to the act entitled, * An 
act to eatabltsh the Treasury Departnieat/ " and 
an act entitled, ''An act to estal^tish the fiscal 
year,'' &c., approved the 26th August, 1842, the 
Secretary ot the Treasury respec^ulty submits the 
foUowring Report : 

1,— Of the PvAlie JHojenue and JSxpenditure, 
Thp balance in the Treasury on the 1st Jannary, 
1849. (eulntive of tbe amoont deposited with 
the States, tnut>(aods aad indemoiues,) was. .$380,488 68 
Tbe receipts bto the Treasury during the 
first three quarters of the present year 
amonbtto......... « |36,616,fi93 78 

From customs ....!..i4l4;260,83tf 85 

From lands.... 1,091,^95 

From miscellaaeons and incidental 

sources 112,967 17 

From Treasury notes per act 15th 

February, 1841... 1,06«^a06 05 

From Treasuiy- notes per act Slst 

January, 1842 7,794,821 59 

From loan of 1341, '42 2;!96,129 67 

Tbe receipts for the fourth quarter, it is esti- 
mated, wiU amount to .7Ji86,000 00 

Vi» : . 

From customs $4,000^000 OQ 

From lands 3S6,000 00 

From Hiiscila&eous and ineideittal 

so nrces 20,000 00 

From Treasury*notes .2,500,000 00 

From Ipan i- 1,000.000 00 

IfakinE tbe total mtimated reeepts for the 
year |84/i02,508 78 

And, with the balance in the Treasury on the 
1st January last, an aggregate of. 84,783,077 46 

Tbe expenditures for the first three quarters of 

the present year have amouated to $26,264,882 20 

Vi«: 

Civil list, foreign intersourse and 
miscelianeous $4,371,938 93 

Army, fortifications, peMionB,tnl> 
filmeat of Indian treaties, sup- 
pressing Ii^dian hostilities, lie. ^7,065,035 95 

Naval service 6,717,084 17 

Treasury-notes redeemed, inclnd- 
inginterest 7,856,400 35 

JPnblic debt, inctudiag interest on 
the loan 254^427 80 

The expenditares forth* fourth quarter, are 
estimated on data furnished by the respect- 
ive departments, at 8,298,278 15 

Vis: 

Civil, foreign intercovne, and mis- 
ceUaneotts(iacludingthe Amounts 
due to States fer distribution of 
the sales of public lands, and 
amounts due to Mls^ssippi and 
Alabama under act of tfeptem- 
tier 4, 1841) ........$2,144,01397 

Army, fortifications^ pensions, ful- 
filiuent of Indian treaties, sup- 
ni«ssinff Indian hostilities. &c. . . .3,710,436 45 

Naval service 1,828,885 15 

Interest on loan 152^58 

llnclBimed dividends. 3,800 00 

Principal and iatereston Treasury 
aetM * . 400,000 CO 

' To which add outstanding vrar- 
raats issued prior to Ist January, 
1843 .-... $805,<74 08 

Making .$35,808.634 38 

]«eaviag a deficiency in the Treaswy on^e 
Slst December, IMS, of 575,566 92 

The aboire estimates of expenditares for the 4th 

quarter of tlie present year, include, as it will be 

perceived, the sum of |80^,474 03, being the 

ttmoutttof outstanding warrants issued prior to 

ike 1st January, 1842. It is presumed, howerer, 

- that a like sum will remain outstanding on the Ist 

January next ; and thi^ instead of the apparent 

deficiency as atattd aboye, there will be an actual 



balance in the Treasury, on the Ist January, 1843, 
of at least, $224,900. It ;is expected also, that 
a like amount of warrants may be outstanding on 
the 30th June, 1843, and at the end of the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

It is proper to remark that, at the time the esti- 
mates of the expenditures for the 4th quarter were 
prepared by the several Departments, it was l)e- 
lieved that the expenditures for the current quarter 
would amount to tbe sum already stated ; but it is 
now ascertained that they will fall considerably 
short ef that apoount ; yet as they will become a 
charge on the Treasury early in the next year, it 
has net been deemed necessary to alter the amount 
as first estimated. 

IL-^Of the estimates of the puhlie revenue and expenditwei 
for the htdf calendar year ending SOth June, 1843. - mtt 
Tbe receipts Tor the half year are estimated as follows : 

From customs ....$7,500,000 00 

From lands... Ii500,000 00 

From treasury notes and loan. . . . 5,538,113 4& , 
Prom miscellaneous sources 50,000 00 

$14,588,113 45 

The expenditures for the half calendar year 
ending the 30tb June, 1843, are estimated at. . 10,381,186 76 
vis: 

Civil, miscellaneous, and fbreign 
intercourse $2,722,796 80 

Army fortificaUons, pensiens, ful. 
filment of Indian treaties, sup- 
pressing of Indian hostilities, &c. 3,083,829 50 

Navalservice 4,019,060 46 

Interest on public debt and trea- 
sury notes 605^500 00 

IIL— O/ the estimates of the public revenue smd expenditwres 
for the fiscal year ending the 910th Jun«, 1844. 

The receipts for the fiscal year ending tbe 30th Jpne, 1844 
are estimated as follows : 

From customs..... ..-..$16,000,0(0 00 

From lands.... 2,700,000 00 

ftemmiflcellaneeus sources. . . .« . 150,000 00 

$18,850,000 00 

The expendhdres fbr tbe fiscal year ending the 

SOtb June, 1844, are estimated at ....$20,945^76 

viz: 

Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 
Imercoune $3,804,334 44 

Army, fortifications, pensions, Axl- 
filment of Indian treaties, sup- 
pressing of Indian ho6tiUtie8,bc. 8,612,043 61 

Naval service 7,318,021 71 

Interest en public debt and trea- 
sury notes 1,211,000 00 

By the foregoing statements it will appear that 
a deficiency will exist in the Treasury, on tbe 
Slst December, 1842, of. $575,556 92 

The receipts for the half caleodar 
year ending on the SOth Jane, 
184S. are estimated at 14,588,113 45 

And the expenditares f«r the same 
period at 10,381,186 76 

Leaving a balance of. ■ 4,306,986 69 

From which deduct the amount of deficiency, ■^~-'— — • 
as above, and the balance remaining in the 
Treasury on the SOth June, 1843, wtU be. . . . ^731,369 77 

The receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending on tbe SOth June, 1844, are esti- * - 

mated at ,. 18.850,00a00 

JMaking, with the balance, as above. 22^681,369-77 

From which deduct the estimated expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 20,945,498 76 

And the balance in the Treasury on the SOth 
Jane, 1844, will amoiutto... 1,635,87101 

AMuming, as is highly probable, that the balance 
of the loan authorised by the acts of 21st July^ 
1841, and 15th April, 1842, amounting to $5,538,- 
113 45, will be negotiated prior to the 15th April, 
1843, the limit of the term within which it can be 
taken, it has beeh included in the receipts of the 
next half year. Should, however, this reasonable 
expectation be disappointed, as to the whole amount 
of snch balance, the deficiency thence arising, may 
be supplied by the issue of Treasury-notes under 
theauthori^ of the act of Slst August last, to the 
amount of f 3,500,000 ; which sum, together with 
that realized by the sale of stock, wUI, it is be- 
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lieved, place in the Treasury an available amount 
adequate to meet all the anticipated demandg, up 
to the SOtb June, 1844 ; and if the whole of the 
balance of the loan be taken within the period ii* 
mited by law, the seyend balances temainin^ in 
the Traasury ob the 30th June, 1843, and 30th 
June, 1844, will be as indicated in the foregoing 
exhibit 

It will be perceived that in the estimate of ex- 
penditures subsequent to the Ist of January next 
the redemption of Treasury Notes is not taken in- 
to account. But few notes have been presented 
to the Department forredempdon since the pas- 
sage of the act of the Slst August last, and nearly 
the whole amount canceled since that day were 
talten in payment of public dues. Should the notes 
issued under the act above mentioned be placed 
on the same footing with the previous issues, so as 
to bear interest after maturity p&yable half-yearly 
until called in for redemption, it is believed but a 
small amount would fall iato the expenditures for 
the ensuing' eighteen months. It is recommend- 
ed, therefsre, diat this be done ; otherwise the ex- 
penditures during the period last mentioned must 
necessarily be increased to the amount of probably 
three to four millions of dollars, in redemption of 
issues under the act of 31st August last. But, for 
the purpose of guarding against unforeseen contin- 
gencies, it is farther recommended that the exist- 
ing authority to reissue Treasury Notes should be 
extended to the 30th June, 1844. 

The loan of $5,672,976 88, borrowed under the 
provisions of the act of the 21st July, 1841, will 
be redeemable en the Ist January, 1845; and, on 
the assumption that a reissue of Treasury Notes, 
as above suggested, shall be authorized by Con- 
gress, the whole amotmtnow outstanding, together 
with that of the issues that may be hereafter made 
under the act of 3 Ist August last, will fall due 
prior to the 30th June, 1845. Although payment 
of these notes may not be at once demanded when 
due, and the time of repayment of the loan of 1841 
is placed at the pleasure of Government, yet the 
liabili^ to pay those several amounts must exist, 
and the means to provide for the exigency can be 
aiTorded only by farther legislation. 

The present Tariff, in its main feateres, resem- 
bles so nearly the bill submitted to Congress by 
the Department on the 9th of May last, that the 
views expressed in the report which accompanied 
the bill may be considered as applicable, to a great 
extent, to the system of duties now established.— 
The period within which the Tariff has been in 
operation has been much too short to famish any 
dbcisive evidence as to its permanent iafluenpe 
upon importations. The foreign trade of the 
country has continued to decline, and importa- 
tions have been comparatively small since the pas- 
sage of the act. How far this state of things 
may have been influenced by the existing eystem 
•f duties, it is impossible to determine. The 
smallness of the importations may be well ac- 
counted for by the embarrassed condition of the 
country and extremely limited means of purchase. 
The amount of foreign commodities in our mar- 
kets is still found greatly to i?iceed the demand ; 
and the fall in the prices of merchandize since the 
first September i« supposed to be, on an average, 
Bot less than 10 per cent. This fact will be found 
verified in a letter from the collector at New- York, 
annexed hereto, to which reference is respectfully 



made ; and it is deenoed conclusive to show that 
the decline in the importations since the first Sep- 
tember can not justly be referred to our system of 
duties ;-^and that the effect bf the existing tariff 
remains to be determined by further and moreaar- 
Ufactory experience* 

The importatfoe of adequate provision for reve- 
nue cannot be too often or too strongly urged upoti 
the att^tion cS Congress. The resources of the 
country are abundant; internal taxation, either 
direct or indirect, has not of late years been found 
necessary, and it is still believed that a system of 
custom house duties may be made sufficiently com- 
prehensive to yield an income commensurate with 
all the wants of the country. 

There are various articles of import, several ef 
them of very large, and universal consumption, 
at present untaxed, or subject to duties eoctremely 
low, and some of which without, perhaps, in any 
considerable degree, lessening the amount of their 
consumption, might bear imposts yielding an ag- 
gregate addition to the revenue accruing under the 
existing laws of not less than $3,000,000. These 
offer themselves- ibr selection, and it rests with the 
wisdom of Congress to make that selection or 
adopt any other mode of securing the receifA ef 
such an amount of revenue a^ shall be sufficient to 
meet the expenses of an economical administnuioii 
of the Government, and afford the means oi soa- 
taining measures necessary for the defence of the 
country, and the maintenance of the public credit. 

This last object is of infinite importance. The 
honor of the country, its just self-respect, the pride 
which every citizen must fsel in the high chaxueter 
(£ its Government ; all these require tibat the pub- 
lic faith, and the credit of that Government, shoidd 
be placed above doubt or question. 

Deeming it highly probable that the policy of 
establishing a warehouse system might engage the 
deliberations of Congress at ^e present session, 
the attention of Collectois and other officers at va- 
rious ports was called to this subject, by a circular 
issued from the Department on the 24th Novem- 
ber last, a copy of which, together with the an- 
swers received, and a table of exports of fo eign 
merchandise, is annexed. It has been thought 
advisable, also, for the sake of convenient rerar- 
ence in a matter of such general interest, to at^ 
tach to this report a copy of the statute of the 3d 
and 4th WiUiam IV., which embodies the ware- 
house system of Great Britain in a form matured 
by a long experience. In connection with this will 
be found a copy of regidations established under 
authority of the statute above mentioned, by the 
commissioners of the Treasury, which will afford a 
satisfactory view of the practical operation of the 
system as it now exists in that country. 

I aai, very respectfaUy, Sfa', yenrobedwnt servant, 
W. FORWARD, Secretary of the Treasary. 
Hon. Willie F. Mangum, President of the Senate. 
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lEffccfa of the Nevr 'Ji'suriff •n the 

and tin Priecs m{ Forei^M Cloode. 

COLLBCTOR'S OFFICE, NaW-YOEK, > 

November 38, 184SL 5 
Sib: In answer to your letter of the 23d iast, 
I have the honor to state my opinion, that for 
some time preceding Che passage ef the New Ta- 
riff, there was a redundant supply of merchandise 
in the United States, and that tUs over-stock still 
continues; and further to state my full concur- 
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xence in the belief which you eKpress, that prices 
ard not d«texmined by rates of duty imposed upon | 
merchandise; but by the proportion which the sup- 
ply bears to the demand. 

The actual quantity of any description of mer- 
chandise which may be in die market, is a ques- 
tion of difficult solution ; because the holders are 
unwilling that the dealers should know the extent 
of their respective stocks ; but the inquiry whether 
the stock on hand exceeds the demand , may be 
answered by a comparison between the cost of ar- 
ticles and the prices at which they are sold, or 
between the prices obtained at different periods. 
The first test is not of easy applicatimiy because it 
inTolvea the necessity of resorting to the importer 
£»r information aa to the cost, which information 
it is his interest, in a great majority of cases, 
to withhold. . It is true, that if a specimen of the 
article sold is brought to me, with a memorandum 
of the names, of the importers, and of the ship in 
vrhich it was imported, I could ascertain the cost, 
provided all the articles of the same name in that 
psurticular invoice, were of uniform quality ; but 
such an investigation, if made te any extent, would | 
be exceedingly embarrassing and very laborious. 
la. sear(^, then, of facts to prove by the declining 
prices of merchandise that there is a surplus stock 
of merchandise beyond the wants or abilities of 
the consumers, I must refer to the quotations of 
the pnces-current, or to actual sales, as commu- 
nicated to me by individuals upon whose testimony 
I can rely. On a former occasion I expressed my 
doubts whether much reliance could be placed 
upon printed reports of the state of the market ; 
if there were no other objections, this alone would 
suffice, that their quotations take so wide a raage 
as to express no precise information; for instance, 
one now before me quotes Madeira wine at 45 
to$l dO per gallon; but I find some facts recorded 
in recent publications whi<^ will throw light upon 
these inquiries: 

Clean Ros. Hemp is quoted . Jnly 6, 1842, at t^ P«r ^* 

Nor. 23, 110 to 121250 

Bar iron, Russia, P. S. L.. Jjdy 6^^ m 50 to 105 00 

»*fi°«*«-»^^'« -JSJi's, el 

Brown Russian Sheetings.. July 6, SSV J« 

Nov. 23 7 00 to 7 SO 

In all these cases the duties were considerably 
higher in November than in July. There are in 
prices-current a few articles, the prices of which 
in November were higher than in July or in Au- 
gust ; but I am confident that a dMrough exami- 
nation into the state of the market would sustain 
my •{Hsion, that there is bat one article which has. 
risen in price to an extent equal to the increase of 
duty ; the exception is, the highest grades of bran- 
dy^— the stock of which does not exceed six months 
supply, even under the diminished demand; result- 
ing from the progress of the Temperance cause. 

I have procured some specimens of Dry Goods, 
to the relative prices of which, at different periods, 
I beg leave to refer : 

No^ 1. Beaver Cloth, sold in September, 1M3, at |2 33 

November 1 71 

No. 2. Wontad Lining September.... 45 

November SO 

NaS. Imported CaUoo.... September 15 

November ]2| 

Na4. do. do September 17 

November.... ^^ 

No. 6. Amer. Flan'l, Sep, '41^97^ c ; Sep, '4:^ SO e. Nor. 34 
NaC « Satinet," 65 "50 « 42} 

No. 7. " Calico, « D " 7 

No. 8. " « ai « 7i 



Specimens of articles which have declined in 
price since the New Tariff went into operatioB can 
be multiplied to any desired extent, and I venture^ 
to assure you that if proof of an average fall of ten 
per cent, in the selling price of Dry Goods since 
September 1st were required, I can furnish it in 
abundance, and it is equally certain that the prices 
of other Goods, generally, are now lower than they 
then were. 

The time which has elapsed since the passage 

of the new act, is teo short to admit o£ proof that 

the process of accommodating foreign prices to 

the new state of things existing here, has already 

begun to develop itself; but I have no reason to 

doubt that this result, explained in my letter of the 

25th instant, will inevitably be found ; and that in 

no circumstances vrill the consumer have to pay the 

whole or the larger part of the increase of duties 

provided by the new law. 

I am, Sir, very respectfiiUy, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD CURTIS, CoUecter. 
Hon. Walter Forward, «, , . ^ „ 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington D. C. 

Tlic ITareliomsing System. 

tCircular.] 

Treasurv Dbpartmbwt } 
November 24, 184S. > 

Sir : As it is contemplated by the Department 
to bring before Congress at its next session the 
subject of a general Warehouse System, with a 
view to the better accommodation of the import 
business of the United States, it is desirable to 
obtain information upon the follovring points, 
among others, and to receive such suggestions in 
relation to the policy and practicability of the sys- 
tem 88 your experience may enable you to fiir- 

nish : 

Fir$U Is it likely that safe and commodious 
warehouses can se procured without the expenditure 
of money by the Government in their erection ? 

Second, Supposing that commodious ware- 
houses can be procured on Uease by the Govern- > 
ment, would the expense be reimbursed by the. 
amount of storage received ; and if not, is it likely 
that the deficiency in the smaller porto would be 
made up by the excess of receipts for storage in 
the larger ports; in oth^r words, assuming that 
the privilege of warehousing shall be universal, 
will it support itself, without burdening the reve- 
nue t 

Third, What number of additional officers, if 
any, would be necessary for conducting, a Ware- 
house System with entire safety to the Goveni- 
ment, affording at the same time reasonable fadli- 
ties to importers? In replying to this question, 
you are desired ts advert to the peculiar duties of 
officers attached to this service. 

Fourth, What would be the effect of this sys- 
tem upon the trade of the larger and smaller 
ports? Would it change or unsettle the relative 
advantages enjoined by them under the existing 

system? , ..j 

Fifth. Is it expedient to limit the period of de- 
pesite, say to one year, the time within which ex- 
portation for drawback was allowed under our 
early laws, or should the period be indefinite ? 

Sixth. What wfli be the effect of the system 
upon the revenue accruing at the pert of in 

the year next following its adoption? 

Seventh, You are requested to communicate 
your views of the system generally, in connexion 
with that of cash duties : your reasons, if any, 
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tliat may favor its adoption, and your opinion as 

ti9 the disadvantages that may attend it. 

Yoar answer is requested at the earliett day 

yvACticable. 

I am, very respectfnlly , sir, yonr obedient ser?aiit> 

W. FORWARD, Secretary of the Treasnry. 

CaST0M*HoU8B, NSW'TORK, ) 

NoTember 28, 1843. 5 
Sir: Your circular dated the 24th instant, upon 
the subject of the ware-housing system, came to 
hand this morning, and I hasten to reply to it. 

To the^r<^ question propounded, I answer: At 
this port, there would be no present difficulty in 
procuring any number of good and proper ware- 
nouses, and probably there would not be any for a 
long time to come. 

Second. The rents would be paid with the stor- 
age received, if due caution was observed in hiring 
stores. With, perhaps, occasional exceptions, in 
the longrun the concern would sustain itself, but 
nothing could be counted upon to make deficien- 
cies at other ports ; the merchants would object 
to being taiced beyond the amount of the rents 
paid, so that each port would have to bear its own 
burdens in this matter. 

Third. The additional number of officers re- 
quired would depend very much upon the pro- 
visions 4>f the bill to be enacted ; if the system is 
to be restricted to a moderate number of heavy 
articles, no great increase of force would be ne- 
cessary; but, if it is to embrace all sorts of things, 
and if fabrics to any extent are deposited, then 
the number of clerks and officers must be greatly 
increased ; at least I should presume so, especially 
if the mershaat is to be allowed to enter single 
packages ; for, in that event, whether they are in- 
spected and valued at the store in which they are 
deposited, or are transferred to the appraiser's 
store for that purpose, there must be clerks to en- 
ter them in books, inward and outward, from the 
stores, and officers to attend to them at both places. 
The number of packages examined under such a 
system, would be far greater than under the pres- 
ent, of course involving expense in some shape. 

Fourth. The effect of this system upon trade at 
the larger ports, would be, upon the whole, ten- 
favorabUt especially in regard to manufaetured 
g07d8— more particularly dry goods. The general 
consequence of its adoption would be, to cause 
shipments of the surplus stocks of other countries, 
whenever they bad accumulated to any extent, and 
the merchant not having to pay the duty, could 
extend his advances upon the goods, and could 
compass much larger qvahtities than under the 
present system. 

The accumulation at this port, for instance, 
would, under such circumstances, be large and 
rapid, in proportion to the depression in other 
countries, and, as a never^failing consequence, the 
goods womld be forced at times when every thing 
was at the lowest point of depression here. I am 
of the opinion that paroxystnt in the market would 
be move frequent and more violent than under the 
present system— decidedly so. There would also 
be a constant deposite of staple goods, such as low 
cottons, &c., for the supply of the Mexican and 
South American States, in the hands of commission 
merchants under advances, and all experience ia- 
daees the presumption that they would supply that 
demand at whatever sacriiice might be necessary. 
The double object of realizing their advances and 



securing a commission, would tend very strongly 
to that result. 

If any benefit is to be derived fronfthe adoption 
of this system, it will enure entirely and exclusive- 
ly to the larger ports, as it is consigned merchan- 
dise, with few exceptions, that would be depositad, 
and four-fifths of it consigned on foreign acceont, 
which comes only to the prindpal ports. 

Fifth. To prevent some of the evils which are 
manifestly incident to the system, the deposite 
should be limited to one year ; under no circum- 
stances should it be indefinite. 

Sixthi. To this question there can be but one 
answer. It would lessen the receipts into the 
Treasury the first year, beyond doubt, pethaps 
materially. 

Seventh. The opertttion of the system, if made 
general, would be, en the whole, injurious, in a na- 
tional point of view, and its benefits would accrue 
almost exclusively to persons of large capital. 
The men of moderate means, importing on their 
own account, can not afford to lie out of the cost of 
the goods ; ihey must in most cases enter and pay 
the duty]on arrival, and they will constantly have to 
contend against the evils which an overstock of 
goods always causes, and which will operate with 
the greatest severity when they can least afford to 
be oppressed by it. One of the prominent evils of 
trade for years past has been a constant plethora 
of goods ; and anything which mitigates that, as 
cash duties certainly to some extent will, will ben- 
efit all traders en their Own account, as well as the 
couadry at large. There need not be the slightest 
apprehension or fear thatxash duties will limit the 
imports below the net proceeds of the exports, or 
or at all, as long as the goods wiU pay a profit. 
The wholesale restraint of tlie present system for a 
year or two seems absolutely necessary, if any 
hope of recuperation is to be indulged, and it 
would, I have no doubt, be favorable to an in' 
crease of the aggregeUe revenue for a period of 
three or four years to eome. 

That any general advantages are to be derived 
from the adoption of this system at the present 
time, to say tne least, admits of very great doubt; 
and if made general, it will, I think, result in 
pretty universal disappointment. If confined, as 
it is, in fact, in England, to a few heavy articles, 
mainly raw produce, it will perhaps be beneficial. 
I think it would be, and it will not involve much 
additional] expense ; or, if confined to articles 
which pay a high specific duty, such as wines, li- 
quors, sugars, iron, &c. &c., its adoptioB would 
perhaps lead to no bad consequences. 

All inferences drawn firora the working of the 
system in England would be entirely inapplicable 
to a general system here; the goods deposited \m 
the first case, being* confined mostly to a dozen or 
twenty articles subject to duties of from 60 to 500 
per cent., averaging perhaps 150 per cent., and, 
in the second, numbering every species of prodsee 
and manufacture that can be named, subject, on 
the average, to perhaps 33^ per cent, duty ; the 
hardship of advancing the duty Iq the first case 
being a very diiTerent affiur from what it would be 
in the second* 

For the foregoing reasons I should advise, if 
adopted at all, the restricting the system for the 
present to a few prominent articles,, believing that 
the making it general at this time would be an 
exceedingly hazardous experiment. I am aware 
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tbat these opiaions arei, in maay quarters., and by 
some «f my friends, considered altogether hetero- 
dox ; but as they are the convictions of my best 
judgement, I cannot withhold the expression of 
them. 

I remain, wltb great respect, rour oliedient servant, 

„ _ TflOHASJLORD. 

Hon. W. FoRWARB, Secretary of the Treasary, Wash. 

Charlbston , December 7, 1843. 
Sir : In reply to your letter of the 24th ultimo, 
I have no hesitation in expressiog the opinion 
*hat the WarehoHfte System is desirable in con- 
>>03cioi] Mrith cash datiev, and that it would be an 
•ccomiBodation to the import business of the 
^ited States. 

^irtt. In this pert there is no difficulty in rent- 
ing safe and commodious warehouses without any 
expenditure for buildihg. 

Second. 1 do aot believe that the storage would 
P%y the rents if the system is adopted indiscrimi- 
Bately, but that it would if cenfined to the princi- 
pal ports of the countiy. 

Third, In Charleston one additional officer 
'would be necessary. There would be additional 
^^yy^ge^and porterage. 

JPourtk, The tendency of the system would be 
to concentrate businees, and to favor the large 
porta ; but it is not easy te anticipate the opera- 
tion of the Intern ia this respect. 

J^fth. 1 thiak one year sufficient, and that a 
longer time would be injudicious. 

Sixth, It would make but little difference in 
this port at present; under an improved state of 
trade it would be di^erent. For the next year, if 
now adi^ted, the change would be unimportant, 
and the revenue but Httle affected. 

■Se'tenth. Of the expediency of cash duties I 
have no doubt. Whatever causes may have ren- 
dered a credit for duties desirable or expedient 
formerly, ihey no longer exist. The regular Amer- 
ican merchant is able, and for the most part will'- 
ing, to pay his duties in cash. The cash system 
avoids the risk ©f loss from non-payment of duty 
boiids ; it is more simple ; it prevents the foreigner 
from trading on the credit of the American Gov- 
ernment ; it stops h*avy imports of goods on for- 
eign accounts, and debars the foreign merchant or 
manufacturer from thus injuring the regular 
home merchant and the country generally. 

I have hitherto, in the absence of authority to 
procure warehouses, where storage became neces- 
sary, permitted the merchant to furnish his own 
store, placing the key in the keeping of the Col- 
lector. Perhaps some discretionary power of this 
sort in the smaller ports might be better than rent- 
lag stores, which might involve a heavy expendi- 
ture. 

I have the honor to reraaim with g^reat respect, 
Yoor obedient servant, 
- ^ „ , J. J. l^RATSON, Collector. 

1 fully accord With the views and opinions of the 
Collector. 

ROBT. HOWARD, Naval Officer. 
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31,484,418 
S7,518,028 

34,425,963 82,991,965 
17,919,887 26,111,101 
12^72,861 17,197,f" 



Second... 1841 17,104,123 

Third 1841 18,640,429 

_ 1841 66,019,732 

POTmh....l841 8,533,943 

First 1842 8,506.002 

Second . . . 1842 8,191 .214 

ThirH 1842. ..... . 4,726,537 

1842 29,956,696 69,400,633 99,857,329 

Note.— The third qaarter of 18«2 is partly on estimate. 

TaSACURY DCPAKTMENT, > 

Register's Office, Dec. 13, 1842. \ 

T. L. SMITH, Register. 

A statement exMhiting the value of Jm/wrrt* and Expvrt$ 
during the yaxr ending on the^dtk of September, 1842. 

Imports— value of merchandize tree of duty $29,966,666 

** " ** paying duty.... 69,400^ 



Exports— of foreign merchandize, viz : 

Value free of daty |6,733J17 

" paying duty 4,825,764 



99,357,329 



■$11,558,881 



or domestic produce 92,550,088 

104 117,969 
Note.— T^e value of imports and exports for the qaarter 
endins SOth September is partly on estimate. 

TREASURY DEPARtMENT, ) 

Register's Office, Dec. 13, 1842. ) 

T. lu SMIT9, Register. 

Of the Public Debtji}ecember 1 , 1842. 
Of the (old) funded and unfunded debt payable on |Hre- 
sentation : 

Funded Debt— Priacfpal $52,087 62 

Interest 236,218 78 



Unfunded— Certificates for Claims 

duriBff the Revolntionary War.26,6t2 44 
Treasury Notes fesued duruig the 

late War 4,317 44 

Certiacatea of 'Mississippi Siock. . . .4,320 09 



$238,306 40 



35,259 97 



$323,566 37 
Debts of the Corporate Cities of the District of Columbia, 
assumed per Act ef May 26, 1836 : 

Of the City of Washington ^0,000 00 

Alexandria 225,000 00 

Georgetown .... .525,000 00 

$1,380,000 60 

Loan of the 21st of July, 1841, redeemable afler 

1st of January, 1844.. $5,672,976 88 

Loan of the 15lh of April, 1842, re- 
deemable aaer ist of Jan., 1863, 3,126,385 78 

^ $8,799,362 66 

Treasury Notes outstanding, viz : Notes issued under the 
Act of October 12, 1837. . .T $29,406 07 

AIay21,'3d,andMarcb2,'Sd.35 008 06 

March SI, 1840 354,893 39 

February 15, 1841 . . ^ . . . .3,8«9,124 08 

January 31, 1842. . , 5,060,939 74 

August 31, 1842 1,224,054 89 

*10,093,426 17 

* This amount includes $113,631 66, eaacelled Notes, in 
the bands of the Accounting Officers for settlement, viz :— 
Of Notes issued under Acts prior to 3ist of Jan. 1842. $43 641 66 
Of Notes issued under the Act of 3l8tof Jan. 1842. . .64,990 00 
Of Notes issued under the Act of 31st of Aug. 1842. . .5,000 00 
TreasuryDepartmckt, ) 



Rfgister's Office, Dec. .5, 1842 



T. L. SMITH, Register. 



St^ement exhibiting a vimf «/ the ImporU cuta-ter yearly 
^rtngthe years ending SeptemberSO, 1840, 1841 arMil842. 
Periods. Vaute of Imports. 

Qaarter. Year. Free of duty. Pav jn&r dntv. Tmitl 
JpurUi .... 1839 $14,316,875 _ $JS.^6337 $27 T^Oia 

««»;«* --iSf 12,058,141 19184069 22^7^0 

'*»ird 1846 14,555,681 13.e61>94 28^7^5 



. 1840 57,196204 

Fdarth ... .1840 11,6^,880 

Krrt 1841 18,617,286 



49,945,815 
Jl, 042,460 
17,628,102 



107,141,519 
22,700,330 
36.243 40Jt 



OeppER AND Iron Mines of New-Hampshire. 
A frienil writes to us, says the Post, fr©m Concord, * 
N. H. that Dr. Jackson's geological survey of that 
State baa resulted in the discovery of \-arioufl 
mines of copper and iron. " One of the copper 
mines ia Concord county," the carrespondent says, 
'* is destined soon to be a great source of wealth 
to the enterprising people of that section of the 
State. The mine is inexhaustible, yielding 33 per 
cent pure copper of a superior quality, which, 
with the expense of one cent the pound for trans- 
portation, can be brought to Boston in any quantity. 
The expense of working the mine, if left to the 
hardy, enterprising, and inventive genius «f the 
people of New-Hampshire, will be so small that 
nothing need be feared from competition, foreign 
or domestic.^' 
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From tbe Baltimore American. 
Tlie Pr^tcctire Policy. 

Mr. Kennedy's Letter. — The views contained 
in the subjoined extracts from Mr. Kennedy's let- 
tar to his constituents are such as claim the atten> 
tion of American statesmen who would act wor- 
thily of the name; they are such also as ought to 
be familiar to the minds of the American people. 

Separated as we aie from Europe not less by 
the ocean that rolls between than by the differen- 
ces of institutions that severally prevail on the 
different shores of the Atlantic, it belongs to us 
especially to take care of the great trust commit- 
ted to our keeping. The guardianship of the 
i^hto of man is vested in this Republic of the 
West. In meeting the peculiar responsibilities 
or this trust, we can expect bo sympathy from 
noBarchicol £urope. A Home Policy is then 
most especially our true policy. We werewarned 
long ago by ene whose warnings were never given 
without cause, without a heart-felt solicitude for 
the country's welfare^ we were warned by Wash- 
moTON against entangling alliances with foreign 
nations* A commercial subjection to foreign na- 
tions is a most hurtful species of alliance ; it im- 
E}se8 a state of colonial dependence. When 
ord Chatham— who with all his noble advocacy 
of the political rights of America, was a genuine 
Englishman at heart — declared that the colonists 
ought not to be allowed to manufacture a hob- 
nail for themselves, he indicated very clearly the 
sort of benefiu which England has received from 
her North Americaa dependencies. The Revolu- 
tion gave «s our political rights — but the shackles 
of commercial subjection are not broken to this 
day. If we continue to look to England for our 
manufactures, for supplies of indispensable arti- 
cles, the United States will contribute far more to 
thd wealth and power of England than ever, the 
thirteen Colonies of North America did. 

Our independence to be complete must be es- 
tablished throughout our commercial as well as our 
political relations. The Republic must stand 
upon a basis all its own. Upon home resources 
and domestic energies must be our reliance. Who 
knows how soon the time may come when Free- 
dom shall call upon her children te stand forth in 
her defence ! If convulsions should shake the na- 
tions of Europe, and the party of the people in 
England, France, and Germany, should rise for 
one struggle more against the consolidated pow- 
ers of hereditary gevernments, the jealous eyes 
of every ruling dynasty would glance across the 
Atlantic in fear that American sympathies and 
American example might give potential aid to the 
revolted masses at home. In such a crisis, too, 
how fatal a blow might be struck at the cause of 
free institutions by a successful attempt to pros- 
trate the energies of this Republic ! 

But we need not pursue this speculation. The 
considerations which press upon us the necessity 
of a home policy upon an independent basis, are 
overwhelming in their force. Whether we should 
become participators in a European war for libe- 
ral principles, if such a war should arise, it nuiy 
be left for time to disclose. But our du^ to our- 
selves ; to the free institutions which we have es- 
tablished ; our obligations to mankind, the guard- 
ians of human liberty — demand of us a watchful 
care over those domestic resources and those na- 
tive energies which must be our sole dependence 
in a crisis of difficulty. 



Leaving these general views of the subject, we 
give place to Mr. Kennedy's judicious remarks, 
and commend them to the reader's attention : 

** But I do not advocate the Protective Policy 
primarily because domestic competition reduces 
the price. I desire to lay no great stress on this 
advantage, although, undoubtedly, it is one wor- 
^y of high cooSideratifMi. Incomparably above 
it is that sentiment of national independence which 
the Protective System nurses in the bosom of the 
people, by the oonvictieiv— the influence of which 
is almost inappreciabler-that it securet te theoB, 
through all vicissitudes of national fortune, the 
possession of their own home market. It teaches 
every American citizen that the supply of his own 
country, with whatever conunedity his skill or in- 
dustry is capable of producing, is his pecaliuio, 
as long as he is able to gratify the demand. I am 
not given to underrate the value of foreign com- 
merce. No one can be disposed to dierish that 
interest more than myself; but I think it of the 
highest importance that the nation should be doly 
sensible of the vastly more engrossing value of our 
home trade. I have no space to go into detsU 
upon this question. You may examine for your- 
selves. I weald invite you to inqmire into the ag- 
gregate of annual production, amounting to some 
twelve hundred millions ; follow the distribution 
of that among seventeen millions of people ; con- 
template the capital employed in this piodoetion ; 
the roads, canals, steam power, shipping, and mar 
chinery, constructed to circulate it ever and 
around our territory> by land, by lake, by river, and 
by sea ; the number of persons actively engaged 
in these various occupations of creating, of factor- 
age, exchange, and transport ; and then compare 
the result of these investigations vnih. all the sini- 
ilar material and equipage, the persons, the capi- 
tal, and the occupations which compose the ele- 
ments and the business of foreign trade." 

After SQme well considered observations on for- 
eign commerce, and the impossibility of extending 
it very far among nations possessing similar cli- 
mates, equal facilities of productions, equal arts, 
and equal wants, Mr. Kennedy proceeds : 

** Who can compute at this day what is ulti- 
mately to be the value of our home market 1 I 
have said 'that our home trade is now ten-fold 
more valuable than our foreign. There was a 
time, in the earlier days of our Republic, when 
our foreign trade was perhaps the most valuable 
of the two— when the universal wars of Europe 
gave us the commercial harvest of the world. — 
That period has passed ; and, as we have grown 
older, our internal traffic has daily advanced to- 
ward its present preponderance. That prepon- 
derance will continue to increase through centu- 
ries. When, instead of seventeen millions of peo- 
ple, this land shall nourish one hundred millions^ 
with all their faculties and all their wanu, what 
comparative estimate shall we make between the 
commerce that plies at heme and that which seeks 
its gains abroad? When our coasting tonnage 
shall number eight and ten millions of tons ; when 
railroads and canals shall be almost immeasura- 
ble r when cities shall lie as thickly along our 
three thousand miles of lake and our two thou- 
sand miles ef sea coast, as they now stud the 
shores of Europe; when the characteristie inge- 
nuity of our countrymen shall have turned all 
their power of water, of steam, and of machineiyi 
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rp tkeir full account ; when the solitudes of the far 
West sWall be conyerted into luxuriant fields, and 
every valley shall contribute its multitudes of con- 
•umers, asking for the richest products ef art, who 
will tkink of measuring^ the vast value ef this vast 
home market with all that the rest of the globe 
can bring into competition with it 1 Look at Eu- 
rope as it is, with idl its refinement, its wants, and 
its power of supplying them } lancy that immense 
aaaociation of inhabitants brought within the do- 
minioQ of one Government, enjoying equal laws 
and common privileges, exempt from war, and for- 
tified by a common inviolability of pn^er^, and 
you may then form some idea of what the United 
States may be under a wise and steady adherence 
to that policy whkk directs all its vigor to the 
constitutional developem^nt of our native resour- 
ces and the persevering protection of our domes- 
tie industry. That policy we began with our Gov- 
ernment : let us not depart from it now. I wish 
this American field preserved for the American 
workman, as long as there is one to be found who 
can supply the country with a necessary er a lux- 
ury (Mf life. After he is served, then let in the 
foreign product ; but to our own artisan be the first 
fruits. 

** I wiU not ask what is the cosC of maintaining 
this policy. It is not to be measured by the ariili- 
metic of moeey. I will not consent that it shall 
be determined by asking the question whether the 
foreign workman labors for lower wages than our 
own. The independence and the comfort of the 
United States shall never be weighed, in my mind, 
against the cheap attainment of luxuries. High 
wages are the peculiar blessing of our country. — 
It is threugh high wages that we make the labor- 
ing man a partner in the gains of the rich. -They 
are the principal ingredient ef that American Sys- 
tem of which the scope and end are to secure the 
physical comfort of the working man, by afford- 
ing him a full remuneration for his toil; yielding 
him time for mental and moral improvement, by 
which he shall be progressively lifted up into a 
higher scale of social respectability and useful- 
ness ; and identifying him with the prosperity and 
happiness of the nation, by causing him to feel 
that in promoting that prosperity he promoted his 
own. I do not wish to see his gains diluted or 
adulterated by the cheap labor of Europe. Our 
system is entirely different from that of the Old 
World. The working man here belongs to a body 
which constitutes nine-tenths of the nation-^it is 
in fact the nation itself; and Our policy, unlike 
that of the Old World, is to make this interest 
paramount to all others ; not subordinate to any 
•tiber class in the State. Thus, our American 
System becomes the only true and really demo- 
cratic system of administration in the economy of 
our government.'' 

\pr The Halifax Morning Post says, on the 
''best authority," that it is in contemplation to es- 
tablish a line of steam communication between 
Boston and Quebec by the Great Western Steam 
Navigation Company, whose object will be to rua 
the Great Western on the projected new liae, so 
soon as the mammoth iron steamer, the Great 
Britain, is finished and ready to commence bar 
trips between England and New-York 



The TsurUr Arnemff Fi 

We find the following excellent letter, where we 
diould never have thought of looking for it — in 
the Washington Olcbe, It commends itself to 
the common sense and prudence of every farmer 

in the country : 

RiDGB-FAaM, Vermillioa Co. lUinoif, ) 
November 14, 184^ } 

Messrs. Blair and Rives : Enclosed I send you 
a two dollar Indiana bill, for which I want the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix during the en- 
suing session of Congress. I received your Pros- 
pectus, and have showed it to my neighboi^, but 
they have all made the excuse of hard times ; 
several have said, '' I would like to have the pa- 
pers, but I have not the money." I live in Che 
country, and my neighbors are all— yes, all— far- 
mers ; and you have no idea of the poverty of the 
farmers of Illinois. Allow me to tell you what 
labor it will cost me to pay you for the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix. Our most profitable 
business is raising wheat, which we carry in wag- 
ens one hundred and forty miles to Chicago, and 
there sell it for forty cents per bushel. A good 
two-horse team will draw twenty bushels and feed 
for the journey, and thus we go to market ; camp 
out, and cook our own food. A load will bring 
eight dollars ; we make a trip in two weeks. ** Truly 
yoo have a hard row to A<7e," you will say ; '' why 
don't you sell your wheat nearer home ? " Allow 
me to tell you, that you could not cash a bushel of 
wheat in Vermillion county for twenty-five cents ; 
so that, to raise two dollars, it would require eight 
bushels of wheat — the product of half an acre, 
and a week's labor; or, to raise that sum from 
pork, you mast sell two hundred pounds. , 

Is this the point to which you politicians would 
merge the people ? and will you claim to be one 
of us 1 Can you have a taste for a farmer's life, 
and be denied the luxury of reading the news ? 
Can you promise us any. thing better? will the 
triumphs of Democracy produce a better state of 
things? Did you ever ask yourself tke question? 
Can we read the news by selling our produce in 
Europe ? If no duty were laid on our wheat, beef, 
and pork, could we freight there, and pay freight 
back on manufactured goods? Say, can we then 
dress as you would wish to dress yourself and 
family, and read the news; or, should not the in- 
telligent farmer be allowed the blessings and ra- 
tional luxuries of other men ? I wish not to im- 
pugn your motives, but, being a humble farmer* I 
wish to make a serious appeal to your reason. 
Will you make us prosperous by converting the 
whole people into a community of farmers ?*— 
When this is accomplished, I wonder who would 
buy our produce. Europe? — Ne. You surely 
know that Illinois alone could supply all Europe in 
wheat— that is, all the deficiency that has ever oc- 
curred. Humble as I am, allow me to give you 
my plan : 

Keep out every article of foreign manufacture 
that can be made at home. Lay a Tariff— none of 
your mere incidental concffms ; but one of real 
and substantial protection. Then nearly all our 
goods will be made at home, and thus an imme* 
diate check will be put to the present drain of 
specie ; and we (the farmers) will have the exclu- 
sive privilege of feeding the men who manufacture 
our geods-^a privilege guaranteed to the British 
fiirmer, but denied us. We cannot persuade the 
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Biidftb Parliament to abandon their corn laws and 
other protective regulations, because these regula- 
tions are real wealth te the landholders ; and they 
h«ye the sense to know it, and the influence to 
maintain their rights. But the American farmerSi 
though a large majority of this boasted land of 
liberty, are the down-trodden class of society, and 
ever will be, while the present system of trade is 
submitted to. A bloated paper currency has pre- 
vented our seeing where we stood; but, thank 
God .' that smoke has pai^sed away, and we begin 
to see where we stand ; and, before many years, 
will maintain our rights, regardless of all party 
Barnes, er the flare-ups of Nullification. You, who 
boast yourself the people's friend, why not main- 
tain the American farmer's rights, and teach him 
to knew and stand by them 1 Now, gentlemen, if 
you should deride my crude notion in<print, as one 
editor did, you will have the kindaess to send me a 
copy. Yours, respectfully, ' — , 

From the National Intelligencer. . 
The Ifew TarUT. 

What is the proper character of this measure 
in reference to revenue and protection ? It was 
framed with a view to raise a sufficient revenue, 
and at the same time to afford incidentally, but in- 
tentionally, an adequate protection to American 
industry. It has been assailed with a good deal 
of violence by certain partisan presses, and by in- 
terested individuals. The object of the present 
comoiunication is an examinationin to the justice of 
these attacks, and an inquiry how far they are 
well founded. 

It is true the bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress by the smallest possible majorities, and af- 
ter long discussion. But we should search in vain 
in those debates for many objections to its details. 
It was opposed in general terms as highly protec- 
tive, instead of horizontal, in conformity with the 
compromise bill ; as giving a bounty to the manu- 
facturers at the expense of other interests ; as in- 
terfering with the distribution of the public land ; 
and as being too high for the purpose of revenue. 

It is true that this bill supersedes the compro- 
mise act. It re-establishes the principle of inci- 
dental protection in the mode of levying duties on 
merchandise imported. Much discussion has been 
had whether protection should be incidental or 
intentional; but to my apprehension it is merely a 
dispute about words. All the positive protection 
which the reasonable advocates of the protective 
system have claimed is, that import duties for the 
support of the Govehimeat should be laid with 
discrimination, in a manner to favor and protect 
eur own productions. This protection is incidental 
to this system of revenue, at the same time it is 
positive and incidental. 

The object has been to apply this principle so 
as to protect all the great branches of industry ; 
and the question is whether this bill does not fairly 
accomplish this object? It may here be observed 
that this is not introduced as a new principle. It 
is the policy which was introduced in 1816, and 
has been pursued by all our subsiequent legislation. 

The highest duty is upon the article of iron ; 
this bears hardest upon the interest of narigation 
and upon manufactures generally ; but it has al- 
ready been censidered a matter of national interest 
that we should ourselves furnish a supply of this 
article, so essential in war as weU as peace, the 



raw material of which exists in so great abundMioe 
in almost every part ef our country. Besides, a 
great amount of capital has been invested in this 
branch of business, which would be sacrificed by 
the abandonment of the principle of proteetieii. 
At the same time, such imprevements are making 
in the application of anthracite coal as make it 
quite certain that, under the inducements to a 
further application of capital and akill, the price 
will be gradually but greatly reduced under a foil 
domestic competition. After all, a great reduetioB 
has been made in the duties on this article. BoUad 
bar*iTOn, which pays the highest duty, having 
been reduced from $30 in 1816, |37 in 1824, $30 
18128 and 1832, to ^5 per ton. 

The article next in general importance is wool, 
en which a high duty has been laid for many years, 
with a view to the protection of a great agrieol- 
tural interest common to nearly all the States. 
This duty has been reduced from* 40 per cent, and 
4 cents a pound, in 1832, to 30 percent, and 4 
cents a pound. The pretection of this aitiele is 
interesting to nearly all the States, and te few 
more than to Virginia, who, by the last census, 
stands fifth in the wool*growing department. 

The duty on salt has been reduced from 20 
cents the bushel in 1816 to 8 cenU in the present 
bill ; and yet, for want of better grounds of ob- 
jection, this reduced duty has been the object of 
particular attack, especially by Mr. Weodbary, 
in the Senate, who argued, with his peculiar logic, 
that this duty, combined with the existing redac- 
tion in price, was peculiarly and especially op- 
pressive to the great farming iifterest. Another 
article on which the rate of duty is the highest is 
coal, but of whidi domestic competition is furnish- 
ing us an ample supply at low prices. 

The foregoing enumeration shows how utterly 
groundless is the charge, so easily made, and so 
frequently repeated, that this bill has been framed 
with an especial and exclusive regard to the bene- 
fit of the manufacturing interests— meaning, it is 
presumed, those of cotton and wool. The highest 
of these is that on manufactures of wool — 40 per 
cent, in the place of 50 per cent, under the act of 
1832. The high duty on wool makes a high duty 
on its manufactures indispensable ; and it is the 
opinion of practical men that under this bill we 
shall sell more importations of manufactured 
woolens than that of the raw material. 

We now come to the manufacture of cottons, 
more important by far, in amount of capital in- 
vested and number of persons employed, than any 
other in the country. The dnty on manufactures 
of cotton is 30 per cent., being the general rate of 
duty fixed by the Committee of Ways and Mea^ 
on objects suited to revenue alone. This is aa 
advance of 5 per cent, over the rate of duty in 
1832. At the same time a reduction has been 
made in the minimums, from 30 cents the square 
yard to 20 cents on plain eottoas, and from 35 to 
to on printed cal'eies. The success of the cotton 
manufactures is the triumph ef the protective 
principle. In all articles in common and general 
use the supply is more than sufficient for our own 
consumption, at prices intrinsically the cheapest of 
those supplied to any nation under the sun.— This 
being notoriously the case, the questipn ia asked 
why fix so high a minimum t This is very fully 
explained in the memorial from Boston annexed 
to the report of the Committee on Maaufactures. 
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The object of the minimum is to secure a specific 
duty en the finer branches of the manufacture, es- 
pecially on the rich printed goods. Those are ob" 
jects of fancy and luxury, and for the mere pur- 
pose of revenue, the most appropriate and well 
suited to the application of high rates of duty. 
Tfai^ can only be accomplished by a specific duty 
n the form of a minimum. 

Nothing can be more disingenuous than the 
pretence that this duty bears at all on the laboring 
classes, when it is perfectly notorious that in all 
branches of the cotton manufacture used for com- 
mon purposes, we are supplied by our own manu- 
facture better and intrinsically cheaper than we 
could be by any foreign importation ; and that the 
domestic competition has reduced the profits of 
this branch of business below the average in other 
jsursuits; in fact, at the present moment to nothing 
at all. The same object, of guarding the revenue 
against fraudulent invoices, led to a change in the 
fmrm of the dnpy on silks to a specific duty, by 
weight, of two dollars fifty cents the pound, equal 
OB the average to a duty of 25 per cent On the 
value. What speaks most in its fsvor is the fkct 
that the change is approved by the American im- 
porters, whilst the foreign houses are full of de* 
Bunciation and complaint. 

But the view which seems to be most frequently 
presented and most generall/ received is, that 
this Tariff is too high for revenue by its tendency 
to check importation. This idea has been put 
forward with a good deal of assiduity, but is wholly 
false in point of fact, as can easily be shown. The 
best guide is our own experience, and we can ap- 
peal to that, which is perfectly conclusive. 

Our highest rates of duty were under the Tariff 
of 1828. It went into operation at the commence- 
ment of a period of extreme depression, which 
terminated with the year 1830. The year 1831 
is, therefore, a fair criterion of the operation of 
the high TarlfT of 1828, so far as revenne is con- 
cerned-— a Tariff much higher than the present. 

Tfa« importations of that year amounted, ac- 
cording to the Treasury report, to $103,191,124. 
The duties which accrued thereon, (see Doc. No. 
3, 22d Cong.) to $36,304,342 gross, or, deducting 
drawbacks and expenses of collection, to $30,225,- 
305 nett re venue .—The import of one hundred and 
three millions was considered a very full one at 
that time, but is undoubtedly much below what 
may be now expected in future. 

The Committee of Ways and Means based their 
calculations on the imports of 1840— $109,000,- 
000.—- This was a year of light imports— the light- 
est of the last ten. The average of the next five 
years is hiore likely to exceed than fall short of 
$120,000,000 ; the duties on wnicfa will exceed 
$25,000,000, without including tea and coffee, on 
which a duty will probably l^ laid at the next 
session of Congress— a measure which the actual 
state of the Treasury raiders highly expedient. 

It is true that the revenue accruing during the 
year 1842 will be small, and that importation, 
Tendered small by other causes, is in some degree 
•till further checked by the existing Tariff; and 
thiQ: these checks will continue to operate during 
a part of the years 1843. But nothing could be 
more scilutary than this check i the country was 
suffering under a plethora of goods of both foreign 
and domestic production. Every article of mer- 
chandise, with few if aoy exoept^ns, has been and I 



still is selling at a loss to the iuiporter qt manu- 
facturer. In this state of things a check upon im- 
portation is the only remedy, the only road to a 
state of prosperity and free consumption, the only 
basis of a prosperous revenue. There are some 
who appeair to be disappointed that the revival of 
trade has uot been greater since the passage of the 
Tariff. Such complaints are unreasonable. Little 
more than two months have passed ; a large por- 
tion of the country are hardly out of the last agony 
of the wretched suspension system ; some Sti^tes 
are yet debating whether they will not still pro- 
long it by ruinous miscalled relief laws. 

But.the end has come. After a long and severe 
depressiofi, in which confidence abused has been 
changed to general distrust, and courage has given 
place to timidly, the reaction is cautious and 
slow, but it is sure. It is as certain as tjbe laws 
of Nature that the present check upon the impor- 
tation of merchandise and the influx of specie are 
the immediate harbingers of returning confidence, 
prosperity, and increased consumption. So far, 
then, from the present check upon importation 
being unfavorable to the revenue, it is wholly the 
reverse. Had a large importation been allowed 
to come in under the temptation of low duties, in 
the actual state of the counti^, it would have pro* 
duced a stats of things which it is frightful to con- 
template—a paralysis of industry which would 
still further have checked consumption for a long 
period, and for a small present modicum of reve- 
nue would have sacrificed that of future years to 
an aniount infinitely greater. There is no greater 
mistake than that low prices of foreign products 
are in themselves favorable to revenue derived 
from imports. The only legitimate and certain 
sources of revenue are active and well paid indus- 
try, the parent of full consusiption. For more 
than twen'.y-five years a direction has been given 
to this industry which has furnished the country 
with all the manufactures for common use in 
wool, cotton, glass, leather, paper, and iron. Our 
imports are in the finer branches of these manu- 
factures, mostly consumed by the rick. 

Now, nothing can be more evident than that a 
change in our Tariff which should paralyze his in- 
dustry, would soon react upon and reduce a reve- 
nue levied upon the general consumption. The 
ruth is, we shall be sure to import and consume 
the full amount of our surplus products, constitut- 
ing our exports, and these will bear a proportion 
to our industry. We shall run into foreign luxu- 
ries as far as we have the means, and these are fit 
and proper subjects for high duties. I deny alto- 
gether that the present duties are so high as to 
check materially this consumption, or to encourage 
smuggling to any extent. There is nothing in our 
experience to' warrant such a conclusion . Neither 
is there in the experience of other nations. What 
is there in our Tariff which bears any proportion 
to the duties in Peel's bill en tea, coffee, sugar, 
wines, spirits. Sect On the whole, it is not easy 
to perceive how a bill could have been framed for 
revenue alone which would hare been more effect- 
ive for that object. At the same time, it gives 
security to all the great branches of industry which 
have grown up under a policy which has more than 
realized all tne productions of its founders. No 
doubt some changes may be required in an act 
comprising so many deuils. A modified ware^ 
housing system made a part of the original bll)^ 
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and Bhould accompany a system of cash duties. 

Any radical change in the character or principle 

of the bill would be the greatest madness. All 

chat is wanted is that it should be submitted to 

Che test of Expkriinci. 

Boston, November, 1842. 

From The Daily Tribaae. 

Professor Pottir's Lecture Tuesday night 27 th 
ult. before the * General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen ' was an able and philosophical outline 
of the Rise and Progress of the Useful Arts ; and 
the impressiveness of his delivery gave full effect 
to the force and polish of his s^Ie. He opened 
with an allusion to the progressive tendency of the 
8ge» which has produced wiihin the last seventy- 
five years greater changes than were made in the 
preceding three hundred years. Among the many 
causes of this striking result, one of the most pro- 
minent is IvrnTJAfRYiiM manifettedinthe Useful 
Arts, A rich, and, as yet, almost untouched, sub- 
ject is a sketch of this progress, under the form 
of a ' Material History.' One of the leading fea- 
tures of modern as contrasted with ancient indus- 
try is the substitution of intelligence for physical 
force — of mental for physical labor. The ancient 
temples are monuments of magnificence and pa- 
tient toil, but the modem, by their profound study 
of the laws of material force, are enabled to pro- 
duce equal effects with a tithe of the labor. The 
ancients found it so. difficult to satisfy their wants I 
that they called him wisest whose desires were 
fewest ; but the moderns rather stimulate wants 
that they may have the pleasure as well as power 
to gratify them. The ancients contemned the 
study of bodily comfort, but the moderns remem- 
ber that the soul has a clay tenement, which needs 
constant repair. 

One striking effect of this change is a diminished 
respect for physical force, and an increased regard 
for mental strength. Men are no longer valued 
for their thews and sinews, and even battles are 
gained by skill and science. In all ages has 
the maxim that * Knowledge is power * been true, 
but never so much as in the present day. 

Another result is a combination of theory with 
practice. We now consider science and art as 
united and indivisible. Until lately they lived 
apart, took different routes, and were unfriendly, 
if not unknown, to each other. This happy union 
IS in a great degree due to the father of inductive 
philosophy. 

A third effect is that the Industrial arts are ren- 
dered more respectable. The ancients thought 
them degrading and fit only for slaves and women. 
As luxury and knowledge increased, they raised 
the arts to be the work of ** freemen/' till it was 
at last confessed that ** the true end of all science 
is to enrich human life with useful inventions and 
arts.'' But the ancients thought not so. When 
Posidonius in a eulogy on philosophy ventured to 
attribute to her the discovery of the arch and of 
the working of metals, he was sharply rebuked 
by Seneca, who disclaimed for Democritusand An- 



acharsis any such degrading credit. From the 
cant of this philosophy— 'which at the sanoe time 
was praising poverty with two millions out at usu- 
ry, and lauding virtue while defending parricide — 
it is delightful to turn to the great English philos- 
ophers. 

Among the fruits of Science applied to the Arts 
we can enumerate lengthened life, diminished suf- 
fering, increased fertility of soil, guidance for the 
mariner, improved arms for the warrior, bridges 
ever rivers and estuaries, protection from thunder- 
bolts, illumination of darkness, extended vision, 
increased strength, annihilated distance ; power \m 
ascend into the air, to eater the depths of the sea, 
and to penetrate , the interior ef the earth ; cars 
which fiy without horses, and boats which moire 
against the wind. These are only parts of its ^ 
fects, for it is ever progressive. What was its 
goal to-day will be its starting-point to-morrow. 

When we contrast the comforts and luxuries 
which are universally enjoyed at the present day 
with the condition of the people fifty years ago, 
we find a wonderful advance. It is but a hundred 
years since Prince George of Denmark, in his 
progress through England, could travel but nine 
miles in six hours, and then his carriage was saved 
from over-turning only by ** the nimble boots of 
Sussex." 

But if we go back to the times of Elizabeth, of 
Raleigh, Spencer, Sidney and Shakspeare — we 
find a still greater deficiency in domestic comfort. 
Beef and ale, for want of tea, formed the break- 
fast of the maids of honor of the Queen ; petatees 
were luxuries for the rich, and knit hose were 
sparingly used even by royalty. What then must 
it have been in earlier days, when it was a luxury 
to wash in rain-water and comb the hair once a 
day. If we go back to Greece, we admire the 
magnificence of her temples and statues, and thrill 
with her eloquence and poetry ; but her citizens 
had no linen, no shoes ner 8to<^ings, no buttons 
on their coats, no stirrups nor saddles, no teles- 
copes, and no wind or water-mills. 

These physical gains of industry are net its only 
ones. It also advances man's moral weUiaie* The 
same power of steam serves to spread over the 
world the lessons of the wise and good, and to im- 
pel the vessel which bears the light of learaing 
and Christianity to savage nations* The exercise 
ef thought and trade, demanded by the gratification 
of our physical wants, developes also the higher 
fiicuUies and sentiments. Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Architecture, all work for this end. Mind 
and matter, intellect and feeling, conscieBoe and 
appetite, are so wisely intermingled that one is 
nut developed without the other, and by a wondrous 
alchemy, the savage child of nature is transformed 
into the refined and civilized man. The first wants 
of man are of the earth, earthy, but their gratifi- 
cation demands labor and thought. Hence pro- 
ceed the arts, science, government, jurisprudence, 
and finally literature and philesopl^ as crowning 
blessings. 

The intercourse of nations is powerfully affected 
by the progress of industry. The steam engine, 
as well as the schoolmaster, is abroad. The cotton 
plant has been a great pacificator by supplying the 
poorer classes with a cheap decent fabric, and rais- 
ing them in social rank, and giving them a taste 
for comfort, which leads them te avoid and detest 
war. 
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Anotlier effect is increased economy by the pow- 
ers of xnachineryy by substituting rapid . artificial 
for alow natural processes, and by the division of 
labor. The most worthless articles become useful 
materials. Rags make paper, and even sugar ; 
bones supply grease, lamp-black, Glauber's salts, 
hartshorn and sal-ammoniac; and bread has been 
made of saw-dust. 

Here ex^amples teach us that the power of man 
over nature has scarcely any conceivable limit. — 
The next seventy years may be more prolific in 
discoveidea and improvements than the last. Sci- 
ence has only commenced her career, and but pre- 
pared herself for still greater achievements. Our 
inquiry should now be, what part shall be taken by 
the mechanic and artizan of the United States? 
They are subject to no restrictions, no constraint 
rni their exertions. A wide field is open before them. 
They have the privilege to select their occupation, 
and liberty to pursue it to the extent of their abili- 
ty. They should study the laws of nature, espec- 
ially those which apply particularly to their own 
art. They are within the reach of great powers, 
yet to be unfolded. It may be their lot to discover 
them, to become the teachers and benefactors of 
the world, and to tread in the footsteps of Frank- 
lin, of Whitney, an d of Fulton. 

Frse Trade Fallacus. — Anscbotx. — The 
editor of the Cleveland Herald^ after making some 
judieieus remarks in reference to Loco-Foco and 
Southern Free Trade fallacies, tells the following 
rich anecdote to illustrate his subject : 

We witnessed an amusing incident a few years 
since in the United States Senate^ bearing upon 
this subject. John M. Niles, who was at the time 
a Senator from Connecticut, arose in his place and 
declared himself a friend of the peor, that he 
went for the great mass— that the common people 
were his chosen constituents, and finally concluded 
by offering a resolution, for the sole benefit of his 
poor constituency, as he said, calling for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on coal. Well, the speech was 
the speech of a demagogue— he wished to be called 
the poor man's representative — the friend of the 
masses-— the fearless champion of democracy— and 
this speech was published by ike party at the 
time, as proof of their exclusive devotion to the 
common people. 

After Mr. Senator Niles had proudly seated 
himself, one Daniel Webster, a Senator at that 
time from Massachusetts, leisurely arose, and drew 
from his drawer a printed document, and, without 
making the most distant allusion to Mr. Senator 
Niles's speech, stated that he would call the atten- 
tion of the Senate a moment to said document.— 
It was the proceedings of a meeting of the credi- 
tors of the Duke of York, then recently held in 
London. The noble Duke was the brother of King 
George IV. and after spending a prodigal hfe, he 
died in debt to every one who trusted him, and in- 
solvent to an astonishing amount. It seemed also 
that the noble Duke died seized of large tracts of 
€oal lands in New Brunswick, which had been as- 
signed to Trustees for the benefit of his creditors. 

Now these noble creditors of a noble Duke had 
met to decide whether these coal landt should be 
sold at once, and the proceeds divided among cred- 
itors, or still longer held — whereupon it was sol 
•moly declared that the governmental policy of 
iAe United States was variabUf fluctuating, and 



unstable — that their Tariff" was of uncertain con^ 
tinuance and of frequent modification — and that 
the duty on coal would probably soon be greatly 
reduced^ if not entirely aboUshed — and then the 
noble Duke^s creditors could open and work the 
late noble Duke's coal mines, monopolise the Amer- 
ican coal market, and in a few years command 
their own price for coal ! 

Therefore it was unanimously resolved by the 
said meeting of creditors, that the extensive coal 
mines of the late noble Duke of York should be 
withheld from sale, for the purpose and intent of 
soon monopolising the American coal trade as afore- 
said. 

Mr. Webster having gravely concluded the read- 
ing of said proceedings, as gravely addressed these 
words to the Chair:—" Mr. President, it would 
seem from the proceedings and resolutions which I 
have read, that the Senator from Connecticut, in- 
stead of being the representative^ of any class or 
grade of American citizens, upon this floor, and 
upon this question, is in truth and in fact the rep^ 
resentative of the creditors of the late noble DuJte 
of York r 

The application was witheriog, and the rebuke 
of the demagogue overpowering. There was an 
irrepressible burst of approbation from the Sena- 
tors and gallery, and poor Doctor Niles's anxiety 
about the dtUy en coal was forever hushed in 
sleep. 

9«ile. 

The following description of the diflferent kinds 

of soils and of the proper methods for ensuring 

fertility for each possesses considerable interest 

for all engaged in Agriculture. It is copied from 
JaHN son's Agricultural Husbandry : 

The soil, or that earthy substance with which 
the dry land is in most parts covered, forms more 
particularly the material on which the agriculturist 
has to operate. An investigation of its various 
qualities is absolutely necessary for all who would 
conduct farming business in an enlightened and 
liberal manner. 

The soil is mainly composed of particles which 
have been disengaged by various means in the 
course of time from the rocks on which it rests. 
In some instances, and mote parttcularly on hills, 
it is composed in the main of pulverized materials 
from the rocks immediately beneath ; but in mamr 
others, the pulverised matter has been washed 
down from high into low grounds, or transported 
by floods from great distances. The action of air 
and water on rocks in dissolving them, and the 
power of the latter element iivtrasponing the dis« 
engaged particles, are the chief causes of the pres- 
ent arrangements of the soil. 

Notwiustanding the different appearances which 
the earthy covering of the globe exhibits, it is 
composed almost entirely of four substances formed 
by an original union of simple elementary matters. 
These four substances, washed at a former period 
from rocks, and called primitive earths, are clay, 
sand, lime, and magnesia. It is by the due com- 
bination of these that fertility ensures. We shall 
describe them separately. 

Clat.-— Clay, or, as it is often called, allumine, 
or argillaceous earth ; is easily distinguishable. 
It is a compact substance, which absorbs water 
slowly, and when moistened throughout is soft, 
pliant, and exceedingly tough or tenacious. In it» 
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ordiaary condition it is so close in texture as to 
prevent the peiaetration of the roots of plants, and 
therefore is a serious obstacle to revelations. 
C(ay is one of the most obdurate and worst kinds 
of soil upon which a farmer is called to operate. 
If it rest en a subatratum of gravel, or friable 
rock, or sand, it admits of easy melioration ; but 
this is seldom the case; it too frequently rests on a 
cold and still more compact dark clay, called till, 
which is so close that no water can sink through it. 

A clayed soil may ba meliorated by a due mix- 
ture of sand or any other light substance, which 
will serve to sheer down its particles and keep 
them apart from each other. All kinds of calca- 
reous manures, ashes, and the loose dung swept 
from the streets of towns, peat, and fann*yard 
manure, are serviceable in mingling with clayey 
soils, and bringing them up to a proper state of 
fertility. When so improved, they are calculated 
te< yield ^ood crops of beans, wheat, oats, clover, 
and Swedish turnips. They likewise answer well 
for meadow lands or pastur^e. Clay soils ought., 
if possible, to be ploughed up before winter sets 
in, in order to expose the furrows to the action of 
the frost, which mellows and brays down the tena- 
cious clods. 

SAiiD.--*Sand or fi:ravel, called sonsetimes silex, 
silica, silicious matter, or earth of flints is distin- 
gnished by properties of a totally opposite charac- 
ter from clay. It has little or no cohesion among 
its parts; is incapable of retaining moisture; aad 
powerfully promotes putrefaction, but permits the 
gases to escape. Sand is thus a corrector of alu- 
mine. These two earths may indeed be classed 
amongst the contending elements^ of which a union 
hightens their common virtues, and rectifies and 
subdues their respective defects. 

The bulk of the soil, generally, is composed of 
sand, to the extent of from four to seven-eights of 
the mass. Sir Humphry Davy observes that " the 
term sandy should never be applied to any soil 
that does not contain at least seven-eights of sand ;*' 
also, that ** sandy soils which effervesce with acids 
should be called by the name of calcareous sandy 
soil, to distinguish them from those that are sili- 
cious/' 

We are informed by Sir John Sinclair that ''the 
best mode of improving the texture of a sandy soil, 
deficient in retentive or adhesive properties, is by 
a mixture of clay, marl, \rarp (the sediment of 
navigable rivers,) sea-ooze, sea shells, peat, or 
vegetable earth. Even light sandy soils are thus 
rendered retentive of moisture or manure. In 
some parts of Norfolk the farmers have availed 
themselves of these auxiliaries for improving a 
sandy soil, in an eminent degree. They have thus 
entirely changed the nature of the soil; and by 
the continuation of judicious management, has 
given a degree of fame to the husbandry of that 
district, far surpassing that of ethers naturally 
more fertile." 

If the farmer of a sandy soil should possess the 
means of giving it a top dressing of brayed down 
or broken peat, he will find it to be attended with 
good eflfects ; in general, the material of improve- 
ment are obtained with Isttle difficulty. When 
properly prepared, a sandy soil is one of the most 
valuable which can be worked. It will produce 
good crops of common turnips, potatoes, carrots, 
barley, rye, buek-wkeat, peas, clover, and saoE^rin, 



and other grasses. It seldom possesses sufficient 
strength for wheat, beans, or flax. 

Crops on sandy soils are easily injured by 
drought, as the moisture too readily evaporates 
from the open particles. This may be in some 
measure remedied by deep ploughing, which has 
the effect of preserving a due degree of moisture 
in the substratum as a reservoir for the planu. 
To assist further in preserving the moisture in the 
soil, any small stones which lie on the surface 
should ^ot be picked off. In rainy olimates, wr 
when th^ soil rests on retentive clay, such expedi- 
ents may not be necessary. 

Crravelly soils are similar in character to those 
which are sandy, and equally require the adminis- 
tration of materials to give tenacity to the mass, 
also a due supply of compost manure. Both sandy 
and gravelly soils should have frequent returns of 
grass crops. 

Ltme. — Lime, commonly called calcareous earth, 
is never found naturally in a pure state, bat in 
combination with the acid— chiefly with the car- 
bonic, for which it has so strong an affinity that it 
attracts it from the air. The burning of limestone 
is undertaken for no other purpose than to expel 
by heat this gas, and reduce the base to a caustic 
powder, in which state it has a strong tendency to 
absorb first moisture, and then the carbonic acid eC 
which it had been deprived. Lime blends the 
qualities of clay and sand, occupying a middle 
place between the two. In its caustic state it is a 
powerful promoter of putrefaction, or decomposer 
of animal or vegetable matter, to which circum- 
stance is owing, to a certain extent, its efficacy as 
a manure. Lime also helps to fix the carbonic 
acid which is generated by the fermentation of 
putrescent manures in the soil, or which floats in 
the air on the surface of the earth, and it freely 
imparts this gas, in union with water, for the 
nourishment of plants. Lime is therefore an ex- 
tremely valuable ingredient to the farmer; and, 
accordingly, wherever agriculture is carried on 
with spirit, it is eagerly sought after, though it 
sometimes bears a very high price. 

Magnesia.— ^Magnesia is a primitive earth fbond 
in some soils, but in a much smaller portion than 
the above three. Its properties are nearly analo- 
gous to those of lime, but of doubtful value, and 
it is certainly injurious when mingled in large 
quantities with the other earths. 

On analyzing the various soils and sub^vils, 
they have been found to resolve themselves into 
one or mere of the foregoing primitive earths ; and 
their barrenness or fertility has in no small de- 
gree depended on the mixing and assorting of 
these ingredients. Some soils are c&Ued loams ; 
a loam, however, is by no means a distinct body, 
but is a combination of clay, sand, or calcareous 
matter. Some loams are denominated clayey, 
from the excess of argillacious matter ; others 
open and light* from the preponderance of sand. 
In fact, these two original ingredients seem capa- 
ble of being compounded in such an infinite variety 
of ways, as te give occasion to that diversified 
texture of soils met with in all countries and all 
situations. 

Besides these firar primitive earth«> which con- 
stitute equally the soil and subsoil, the upper of 
these, or mould, contains the putrid relics of org^ 
nized substances that have grown or decayed upon 
it, or have been/COHYoyed thither in the progress 
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of cultivation. The decomposition of these is the 
proximate cause of fertility ; and the richness of 
soils bears reference to the relative quantities. 
The residual earth remaining after the process of 
dissolutiea, is extremely light in weight and al- 
ways of a blackish color. It is owing to this that 
a garden, which has been under leng continued 
culture, approaches to a black shade, progressively 
deepening according to the abundance of this 
matter. In addition, nearly all soils are found to 
contain certain various chemical compounds, min- 
eral salts, and mnaUc oxides ; some of which are 
beneficicd, others harmless, and a few injurious, to 
vegetation, and which either pre-existed in the 
strata from which the surface has been formed, or 
have been carried to it by subterranefein Springs, or 
by factitious causes. 

The nature of soils is sometimes indicated by 
the kind of vegetables which they appear sponta- 
neously to produce. This, however, is not a safe 
test of the nature of soils, or rather of what can 
be produced fron} them in a state of tillage ; for 
the seeds of weeds which grew upon uncultivated 
ground, may have floated to them from a distance 
and vegetated where they have chanceil to fall. 
All that can usually be expected from this kind of 
investigation is whether the field be moist or dry, 
as for instance, rushes will invariably indicate 
superabundant moisture and a necessity for drain- 
ing. The quantity of herbage or plants produced 
in a state of nature will also serve as a test of the 
soil and its capacity for production. A surface 
which exhibits thin scanty herbage is a sure indi- 
cation of poverty of soil, or a defect of moisture 
in the climate- After a wet season a thin poor 
soil may aSbrd luxuriant vegegation, and a clay 
soil the reverse ; the previous state of the weather, 
therefore, must be taken into account in judgeing 
of soils and their spontaneous products. 

Soils differ considerably in color. There are 
dark or blackish, reddish, brown, and whitish soils, 
each color being an indication of the soil or sub- 
soil. The best soils are uniform in color, not mot- 
tled. The reddish appearance in some soils is 
caused by a combination of iron or ferruginous 
matter, but this is not found to impair fertility. 
The depth of soil is of as much importance as 
either its quality or color. With a shallow soil it 
is impossible to cultivate to advantage tap or tube- 
root vegetables, sach as carrots, turnips, or pota- 
toes, for these extend their roots to a considerable 
depth. There is likewise not a sufliciency of sub- 
stance to retain moisture. Shallowness of soil 
may in some instances be remedied by the use of 
the subsoi> plough, which loosens the retentive 
substratum, and prepares it for being turned up at 
a fitting season to increase the quantity of availa- 
ble soil. 



Accidental Poisoning. — It is well known 
that a salve for the cure of chaps and wounds is 
often made of virgin wax and oil, and some fami- 
lies who live at a distance from an apothecary, 
make this medicine at the moment it is wanted, 
by taking a wax candle and melting it in oil. In 

employing this remedy made of a candle, a persoe 
is said to have been recently poisoned in France. 
It is therefore not astonishing that arsenic, which 
penetrates even by friction, can have a poisonous 
effect whea applied te the raw flesh, 



ImprorenieMt !■ Agrlcnltiirc. 

Hon. Wm. C. Rives, United States Senator 
frem Virginia, recently delivered an address before 
the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, of which 
he is President. The address is a beautiful pro- 
duction, and we commend the following extracts 
from it to the attention of our readers in town and 
country. It cannot be denied that Mr. Rives en- 
joys a highreputation as a statesman and orator, 
but we most confess that his position as the Tre^' 
dent of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle is 
no less honorable, in our eyes, than his station of 
Senator; and that his reputation as a scientific 
and practical farmer, is as enviable in its more 
limited spheie, as any that can well be gained at 
the bar or in the public councils; 

'< A public endowment, under the patronage of 
the State, for instruction in the principles and 
practice of agriculture, is imperatively due to that 
great class of the community, which is immedi- 
ately connected with the cultivation of the earth. 
We have, in great number, schools of law, schools 
of medicine, schools of general literature, but 
none ef Agriculture. Why is this so ? The recent 
census shows that the number of persons engaged 
in agriculture is four times the number engaged ia 
commerce, manmfacture, the learned professions, 
and trades of eveiy description, all put together. 
Does not eveiy consideration of policy and jus- 
tice, then, require the provision of some means of 
professional education ia an art, to which so pre- 
dominant and vital a portion of the industry and 
worth of the country is devoted ? Is agriculture 
alone to be degraded into a vulgar and empirical 
pursuit, which requires no liberal instruction 1 Oa 
the contrary, there is no other profession, I will 
venture to affirm, which demands, for its intelligent 
exereise, so wide a range of scientific knowledge. 
It embraces within its scope, by a direct and ne- 
cessary dependence, the domain of chemistry, 
botany, vegetable physiology, geology, mineralogy, 
msteorologyj zoology, mechanical philosophy, not 
to speak of the moral and political sciences, which 
have so important a bearing, in many respects, 
upon some of its highest interests. To which of 
the learned professions, so called, I viotild. ask, is 
so large a group of kindred sciences associated in 
such close and intimate relationship. 

*' These considerations are making themselves 
daily more and more felt, and are arousing public 
attention, in every- enlightened communitv, to the 
just claiois of agricultural education. A profes- 
sorship of agriculture has been long since estab- 
lished in the universities of fliinburg and Dublin; 
and from the former has recently proceeded one of 
the most valuable works on the ' Elements of Prac- 
tical Agriculture,' ever published. If distinct pro- 
fessorships of agriculture have not yet been found- 
ed in the English, universities, arrangements are 
in progress for establishing them ; and in the mean- 
time lectures of distingi^hed ability have been 
delivered on the subject by some of their learned 
professors, among which it would b^ inexcusable 
not to mention particularly the lectures of profes- 
sor Daubeny, ef the University of Oxford. It is 
time that Virginia should acquit herself of the 
debt which every enlightened and especially every 
g republican Commonwealth owes te this great pri- 
I mordial interest of society. We must have a pro- 
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^ssorship of Bfi^cuUurQ in our uqiversity, as a 
part of the genera] pourse of liberal stadies^ to 
furniah our young mcn^ when they quit its walls, 
with a competent knowledge of the principles of 
a profession which so many of them embrace in 
after life. In addition to tfais, thertt should be es- 
tablished in connection with the university, a spe- 
cial Agricultural InstitutOi designed for those who 
might not wish or find it convenient to follow the 
general course of university studies ; bat whose 
object would be to acquire, in shorter time or at 
less expense, the professional educatioa of an in- 
structed agriculturist^ as well as the general ac- 
complishments ef an intelligent and useful citizen. 
In this department, theory and practice should 
go haod in hand ; and for that purpose a model 
and experimental farm should be attached to the 
Institute, to be conducted under the most skilful 
supervision and management, and to afford exam- 
ples of the most improved methods of culture and 
fertilization. 

** Of such an institution, a perfeet exemplar, 
tested by forty years ef successful experience, is 
presented to us in the admirable and celebrated 
establishment ef Von Fellenberg at Hofwyl, in 
Switzerland. I am spared the necessity of details 
in the development ef this suggestion, by simply 
referring to that well-known establishment as a 
general model ; admitting readily of modifications 
where a difference of circumstances may be sup- 
posed to require them. It was my good fortune, 
duriag my residence in Europe, to visit a classic 
•pot, and I can safely say that I saw nothing in the 
palaces of Kings, in the museums of the fine arts, 
in the gorgeous displays of wealth and power on 
every hand> which impressed me with half the ad- 
miration I felt in contemplating the modest but 
ttoble establishment of the Swiss republican pa- 
triot and sage. Agriculture he chose as the basis 
of his enterprise ; and by the happy combination, 
in the training of his pupils, of intellectual and 
bodily labor, mutually relieving and giving zest to 
each other, he has achieved those prodigies of 
moral and physical improvement, which have 
drawn upon his institution the earnest attention 
and applause of the civilized world. It has fur- 
nished to Continental Europe the best methods of 
its agriculture, while it has sent forth into its va- 
rious States and Kingdoms some of their most ase- 
fol, virtuous, and enlightened citizens. At the 
same time, the modern farm Hofwyl stands a 
proud refutation of all the stereotyped satire, so 
frequently indulged, on scientific farming, as the 
accounts of th« establishment, kept with minute 
mercantile exactness, disclose, through a series of 
years, a nett profit of 8^ per cent, upon the whole 
capital employed— ra* rate of profit with which, I 
venture to say, any of as practical farmers would 
be more than content. 

** No man should be content simply to preserve 
his lands in the condition in which they are. The 
poor should be made rich, and the rich richer ; and 
such is the efficacy of artificial means of improve- 
ment that what was originally the poorest land in 
Eerope* (I refer to the light sandy soils of Flan- 
ders,) is now probably the richest; so that Flem- 
ish husbandry has become synonymous with the 
perfection of fertility and productiveness. In ef- 
fecting this extraordinary triumph over the disad- 
vantages of nature, much, doubtless, has been 
done by good tillage, ditop ploughing, thorough 



draining, and a judicious rotation of crops ; bat 
the most efficient agent has been the noinute care 
in collecting and preserving, and unwearied dili- 
gence in the application of manures. These, in- 
deed, in connection with proper culture, are the 
* ckar^ms and mighty magic' by which the wonder- 
working power of agricultural improvement has 
everywhere wrought its miracles. It is alike cu- 
rious and encouraging to observe how the cata- 
logue of these precious resources is daily extend- 
ing by the discoveries of modern science, and the 
inquisitive spirit of the human mind. In addition 
to tho numerous class of vegetable and animal 
manures, so long known, and those virtues have 
been tested by centuries of experience, it is now 
discovered that the respective compounds of lime 
and magnesia in bones, and the peculiar chemical 
affinities of charcoal powder and soot, have placed 
them high o,n the list of valuable fertilizers. But 
it is chiefly in the wide field of mineral manures 
and ia the bowels of the earth, that the researches 
of the chemist and the geologist are from time to 
time unfolding new resources for stimulating and" 
increasing the productiveness of its surface. 

** Being somewhat of a pioneer in the lime hus- 
bandry in this portion of the State, I feel myself 
called on, gentlemen, to give you the result of my 
experience. I have used about 12,000 bushels of 
it, (slaked measure,) from a quarry opened for the 
purpose en my own land, which has been spread 
over about 150 acres, at an average,therefore, of 80 
bushels to the acre. Some accounts which I had 
read of its effects elsewhere, not expressed with. 
the accuracy and discrimination so much to be de- 
sired in such communications, had led me to ex- 
pect a decided effect from it upon the growing 
crop, by which I mean the crop of either corn or 
wheat immediately succeeding the application of 
the lime. In this, I w^as disappointed ; but the 
discrepancy is probably accounted for by the fact 
that I have not hitherto used lime in combination 
with putrescent manures from the farm-yard or 
the stable, while others have most probably done 
80 ; though that circumstance was not noticed in 
the communications to which I refer. My first 
disappointment, however, in regard to the effects 
of the growing crop, was more than compensated 
by the marked, unequivocal, and decided effect I 
have never failed to perceive from the lime alone 
in the clover succeeding the wheat crop, with 
which it has been my general practice to apply the 
lime at the time of seeding, harrowing in the 
lime and wheat at the same operation. The in- 
creased luxuriance of the clover has furnished, 
of course, coBclu^ive evidence of the improve- 
ment of the land from the application of the 
lime, and has in its turn inured to the still further 
melioration of the soil. All my observations ia 
regard to lime would lead me to the opinion that 
it is the most permanent of all manures, and te 
concur in the conclusion so forcibly stated by Dr. 
James Anderson, one of the most copious and 
able of all the British writers on agriculture, who 
in his first valuable ' Essay on Lime,' says, 'that 
its effect on the soil liiill be felt, perhaps, as long 
as the soil exists;' and this conclusion he justifies 
by the mode of its action, altering the nature and 
constitution of the soil itself, and endowinff it with 
capacities and affinities which it never before pos- 
sessed. My applications of lime have been almost 
entirely upon a close gravelly loam, of a brownish 
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•r ifpray color ; and the result of a single experi- 
memt on land of a different description would lead 
me to beliere that it is not adapted to the red fer- 
ruginous clay soils of the side and base of our 
southwest meuntains. It is a proverb in England 
And Scotland — 

' He that marls sand 
Will soen bay land ; 
But he that marls clay 
Throws all away/ 

" The reason that Dr. Anderson suggests for the 
comparative inefficiency of marl on clay soils is, 
that clay forms a large portion of marl, and the 
addition of clay to clay, therefore, cannot be ex- 
pected to produce so good an effect. The same 
reasoning would furnish a solution of the supposed 
want of adaptation of lime to the red clay soils of 
the southwest mountains proper, and of its un- 
questionable efficacy on the adjacent gray loams, 
as a chemical analysis of the two soils has, I un- 
derstand, disclosed the existence already of two 
per cent, of lime in the former, and of hardly any 
sensible quantity whatever in the latter. 

" Nothiag can be more certain than the highly 
beneficial effects of lime as a maaure, on a large 
majerity of eor soils ; in which, according to an 
analysis, by Mr. Raffin, of as many as sixteen 
different specimens taken from various anddiffeient 
parts of the State, lime is very rarely if ever found 
as a natural ingredient. The important practical 
questioa then, is, whether the expense of the ap- 
plication is justified by the benefit of the manure 7 
This is a question which every person must de- 
termine for himself, according to hi^ particular 
position, and his own views of profit and loss. 
For m^rself, I will only say that I have always 
found tlie best applicatign I could make of money 
derived from the land was to return it back to the 
land in the shape of improvement. There is no 
investment of capital that can be more safe, and in 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases, none half so 
profitable. If by laying out $5 in manure on an 
acre of land, you make it produce twenty bushels 
of wheat, worth a dollar a bushel, when it produced 
but five bushels before, and this product is renewed 
to you every four years in an ordinary rotation of 
crops, have you not secured an interest of four 
hundred per cent, on the outlay you have made, 
and at the same time increased the value of your 
land four hundred per cent? And yet results 
such as these, extravagant as they may seem, and 
though we may be unconscious of them ourselves, 
are often achieved by a liberal and spirited system 
of improvement. The passion of us Virginia far- 
mers is to acquire more land, not to make the 
land vire already possess more productive. If a 
farnxer should add yearly to Us possessions a 
hundred acres of land, he would doubtless con- 
sider himself getting along very prosperously in 
the world. But if at no greater expense he can 
make a hundred acres of land twice or thrice as 
productive as they were before, is he not doing 
much better, with the great advantage of havinsr a 
more compact surface on which to concentrate liis 
labor and care ? 

" Should any one doubt whether we should de- 
rive from the raduoed surface, better cultivated, a 
product equal to that ef the whole under hiadequate 
coituze, let him recolleet the instructive story told 
by eld Columella, in his De Re Ruttiea, of a Ro- 
man viM-dresser, who had a vineyard and two 



daughters ; when his eldest daughter was married, 
he gave her a third of the vineyard for a portion, 
and yet he had the same quantity of fruit as be- 
fore ; when his second daughter was married, he 
gave her half of what remained, and still the pro- 
duce of his vineyard was undiminished.*' 

Froinihe Troy Daily Whig. , 
The BnsiBees ef Farming* 

The Pennsylvania Inquirer lately contained an 
interesting letter from a Lancaster eounty Farmer, 
detailing with great minuteness the average pro- 
fiu ef a farm of 100 acres in that celebrated agri- 
cultural district. This letter, as we learn from 
the Inquirer, '' has attracted no little attention, 
and our correspondent, who, as we before observed, 
is one of the ablest men in Pennsylvania, has been 
applied to by a gentleman to take one of his sons 
to learn the business of agriculture." 

The same journal in refereace to this fact makes 
the following remarks : 

** The fact has induced us to reflect a little, > and 
the idea has been suggested, that the business of 
farming might readily be raised from its present 
position to the dignity ef a regular profession.— 
That it ought to be a profession, resting its prac- 
tice upon sound theory, and basing its theory upon 
the facts, principles and deductions of science, re- 
quires no argument. Our correspondent, more- 
over, seems to us just the man for such an enter- 
prise. We know him to be thoroughly qualified, 
and beg him to turn the matter over in his mind* 
Ho is a gentleman and a scholar, acquainted with 
Ladn, French, German, perfectly familiar with 
our State and National laws, and withal, a tho- 
rough and Practical Farmer, and now devoted al- 
most exclusively to agricultural pursuits. He is, 
moreover, the head of a family, having a wife and 
several chiklren ; and his farm of more than 100 
acres, is one of the finest in Lancaster county. It 
seems to us, indeed, that he is abundantly qualified 
for such an undertaking as we have alluded to, 
not only by habits, education and experience, but 
by position. We may be mistaken, but we Uiink 
there are many gentlemen in Philadelphia, who 
would eagerly seize upon such an opportunity ef 
educating their sons ; for we would not have the 
whole time of the lads devoted to agriculture, but 
a fair proportion to the acquisition of a sound 
classical, mathematical and scientific education.-^ 
We know dozens of individuals in this communis 
at the present time, who would readily purchase 
farms, and pass the remainder of their days in 
country life; but that they lack an adequate know 
ledge of the Business of Agriculture." 

In the sT^gestions of our contemporary we 
heartily concur ; having long been of the opinion 
that the Science of Agriculture should be taught 
with as much care as any other science. In Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europe, young 
men are educated for the profession of Agriculture 
in the same manner as they are educated for any 
other profession ; and it is thorough training doubts 
less, which chiefly renders European Farmers so 
immeasurably superior as a class, to the American 
Farmers, so far as skill, economy, and a judicious 
and remunerative system of cultivation are eon- 
cemed. An English friend of ours informs us that 
his father paid $1500 to have him instructed in 
the business of farming. Had he paid $15,000 it 
would have been money well expended; judging 
horn the tldUfiil muuer in which his sea cenducu 
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his farmiDg operations, and the profits he makes 
even in these times of low prices. 

The present depressed state of Commerce will 
doubtless induce many persons of moderate means 
to remove from our cities, and become farmers in 
the country. Such persons are generally men of 
intelligence and refinement, and therefore capable ^ 
of proving valuable acquisitions to any community. 
And if they entte upon their new occupation with 
a proper zeal and determioatioB, will soon acquire 
a high standhig in it. Many of these men were 
origisaUy from the oountry-— the sons of indus- 
trious farmers,-— but, dazzled by the brilliant ap- 
pearance of Broadway or Chesnut-street, on their 
nrst visit to the city, and smitten with a desire to 
make a fortune by trade, they renounced, what then | 
seemed the ignoble profession of Agriculture, shook 
off the dust of their native valley from their feet, 
and were soon ensconced, with pen behind the ear, 
on a high steol in some city merchant's counting- 1 
room. Time rails on. The stripling has become 
a man. Fortune has prospered with him. From 
small beginnings he has acquired a large estate. 
Rich argosies are his, freighted with the products 
of every clime. He becomes ambitious of a fash- 
ionable reputation, and marries the daughter of old 
Snobbs, a retired tallow-chandler, for Sie sake of I 
getting into ' good society.' He builds an elegant 
house ' up town ' ; furnishes it in the style de re- 
nautanee} sets up his carriage, and, at the urgent 
solicitation of his silly wife, dresses his servants in 
liveries of light blue and silver. Children spring 
up about him. For the daughters is selected, as 
French governess, some half-educated waiting-maid ' 
who passes for one of the emigrant noblette. For 
his sons, as tutor, a cunning and profligate English- 
man, to whom the well-stored wine-ceUar of theii 
father forms by no means a slight attraction. 
Under such favorable auspices the education of 
the young people is, of course, conducted upon the 
true fashionable plan. The girls manage to ac- 
quire sufficient French to read the corrupt novels 
of Madame Dudevant, which are famished them 
by their governess, and the boys Latin enough to 
conjugate bibOf in all its modes and tenses. All 
this time the good man of the house plods on in 
his aevei^ending, still-beginning labor of amassing 
wealth. At last he is worth a million. At least, 
the World says so. He begins to talk of re- 
tiring,-— when lo ! there comes a frost — a nipping 
frost, which, in one short night, causes all his bril- 
liant prospects to vanish into thin air. He is a 
beggar, or nearly so; the prime of his life is gone; 
and his fashionable sons and daughters, instead of 
being able to contribute to his support, only ren- 
der his troubles greater by the thought that they, 
brought up in luxury, are totally unfitted to wrestle 
with the storms of thi s working-day world . Now it 
is that his mind reverts to his early childhood, and 
the scenes amid which his youth was passed ; and, 
as he reflects upon the happiness and independ- 
en<ie which pervade his native valley, he curses the 
hour when, yielding to thd seductive blandishments 
of Fortune, he forsook the slow but certain gains of 
Agriculture for the more showy but less substantial 
returns of Commerce. Broken in spirit and soured 
in temper, he at last, if he have friends at Court, 
obtains a subordinate office in the Custom-House 
or some other branch of the Public Service, on the 
icahty income of which he drags out a miserable 
existence, the privations of which are not at all 



alleviated by the incessant reproaches of the 
amiable Miss Snobbs, for having spent her fortune 
the savings of old Snobbs having gone the same way 
with his own hard earnings. If we add to this, 
that his Sons have resorted to dishonorable coureee 
for a livelihood, and his daughters, being toe proud 
to work and too ignorant to teach, have either gone 
upon the stage or else remain a burden on his hands 
at home, the picture will be complete. 

This is no fancy sketch. The original of it may 
be found in almost every street in oiir large coon- 
raercial cities ; affording a striking commentary 
upon the instability of mercantile pursuits, and' 
teaching a stern lesson to those who would abaa* 
don the soil, from which, with industry, they are 
certain of gaining an independence, and, daszlad 
by what seems to their inexperienced vision the 
unalloyed brilliancy of a city life, launch rashly 
forth upon a sea thickly strewn with the wrecks of 
farmer adventurers, once as sanguine and as light- 
hearted as themselves. 

JProm the Newbnrg OazeCte. 
Tlie AmericAB Syaicm. 

During our Colonial dependence upon Great Brit- 
ain, one object which excited her early attention, was 
the prohibition of Colonial Manufectures. Thic 
measure was enforced with the design of retaining 
us in subjection to the Mother Country, and to in- 
volve us in a dependence upon that country far 
theprime necessaries of Ufe. 

Inat the opponents of the *' American system '' 
may see that their views are identical with the 
British Colonial policy, I shall quote an English 
writer, who illustrates that policy ; and after giv- 
ing it a full explanation, proceed to show &at 
Great Britain now desires to continue our depend- 
ence upen her, by pursuading us to adopt the prin- 
ciples of '• Free Trade." 

An English work published in 1'350, treating 
upon the trade and navigation of Great Britain, 
contends : 

" Our Colonies are much in the same state Ireland 
was in when they began the woolen manufactory, and 
as their numbers increase will fall apon mannfacturee 
for clothing themselves* A Utile regulation would 
remove all this out of the way. 

" It is proDosed that diey shall for time to eeme 
never erect tne manufacture of nails, under the size 
of a two shilling nail, horse nails excepted, that all 
slitting mills, and engines fer drawing wire, or weav- 
ing stockings be pat down, ^at they auo be prohibited 
from mannfacturlng hats, stockings or leather of any 
kind. 

" If we examine into the eircumstaaces of the in- 
habitants of our plantations, and our own, it will ap- 
pear that not one-fourth part of their products re- 
dounds to Aeir own profit, for out of all that comes 
here they only carry back clothing and other accom- 
modations for their families, all of which is of the 
merchandize and manufacturie of this kingdom. 

" The Colonies have not commodities and products 
enough to send us in return for purchasmg their ne- 
cessary clothing, but are under very great mfficuities , 
and therefore any ordinary sort sell widi them, and 
when they have grown oat of fashion with uf , they 
are new-fashisned enough there." 

England, acting upon this policy, paseed a -law 
by which American subjects were forbiddeo to 
make hats for themselves of the iurs of their own 
country ; also, another act,, by which the ifen, 
taken from the soil of their own possewiont, they 
were forbidden to manufacture, and were com- 
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pelled tc> send it across the Atlantic to support I 
the machinery of the Island of Great Britain. I 

In 1699 Parliament declared ''that no wool, 
2«iTi, or woolea manufactures of their American 
Plantations should be shipped thera, or even laden 
in 'order to 'be transported frem thence to any 
place whatever/' In 1734 complaints were made 
in * Eng-land that the Colonists made their own 
woolen bats, and a report was made in Parliament 
stating that they were taking to the manufacture 
of woolens and recommending that " an early 
•to'p be put to their progress." Lord Chatham 
remarked " he would not have the Americans to 
make a hob>naiI, nor even a razor to shave their 
beards/' 

These restrictions upon American Industry were 
a source of wealth to England, while, at the same 
time, they operated as a drain to our prosperity. 
The year preceding the Revolution, our exports to 
Great Britain amounted to a million and a half; 
while the imports to Great Britain reached to three 
and a half millions— leaving a balance of two 
minions is favor of England to be liquidated by a 
drain of our gold and silver cmn, and by much 
exertion and difficulty. 

This state of things led to the first essay en the 
part of the Colonists to oppose the designs of Eng- 
land, and to establish an "American System" in 
•pposition to it. Our patriot fathers formed pri- 
vate associations to discourage the importation of 
British goods, and to promote the use of domestic 
manufactures — to such an extent was this principle 
carried, that a coat of English cloth, became an 
emblem of disgrace, and whoever, in defiance of 
popular feelings, clothed himself in British manu- 
factures was exposed to popular insults and vio- 
lence. 

When the news reached England, she accused 
us of ''aiming at independence" and proceeded te 
further restrictions, until aggravated by repeated 
insults and impositions an appeal was made to 
arms. Of the result, we are all acquainted. After 
a seven years struggle, the American Colonies be- 
came independent States— politically free and in- 
dependent of Great Britain. She acknowledged her 
independence, but, at the same time, by negocia- 
tion, and the adoption of certain policies of trade, 
&c., endeavored to keep us dependent on her for 
•ur supply of the necessaries of life. 

This she could not accomplish by direct legisla- 
tion, but what she could not do directly, she did 
indirectly. She prohibited our trade with her 
Colonies — discouraged eur navigation by imposing 
discriminating duties upon eur tonnage — and pro- 
kibited or burdened with excessive duties every 
production of our industry that reached her shores. 
It was then, as ever, her policy to supply her- 
self and the world, with the creations of her own 
indiistry—- to buy nothing which she could pro- 
duce, and to sell every thing which she could 
induce others to purchase^ 

In pursuance of this policy, she immediately 
afier acknowledging our independence, disgorged 
upon us her stores of merchandize and manufac- 
tures, with the express purpose of annihilating all 
our manufaetures that may have sprung up duiing 
our'stnigge for liberty.' 

Our statemen, seeing the operation of this policy 
upon our Industry, and prosperity ad a people, re- 
eommended to the States, the adoption of an 
''American System*'' to protect and encourage 



domestic manufactures. They insisted upon this 
as the bnly way to secure a full and perfect inde- 
pendence from foreign nations. JuTS5t8. 

From the Lincoln Telegrapfa. 
Tlie Far West. 

The borders of all the rivers, and smaller water 
courses in Illinois, are densely covered with wood 
for a greater or less distance ; and there are also 
very extensive tracts of upland in the State, cov- 
ered with a heavy growth of wood ; all of which 

is included in the general appellation of timber- 
lands. 

These forests present some of the most magnifi 

cent specimens of the oak, sycamore, and many 

other species of trees, that are to be found in the 
United States, and perhaps in the world. White- 
oak trees sixteen feet in circumference at the 
bight of five feet from the ground, have come 
under my own observation, and I have been in- 
formed of others that were much larger. Indeed 
nothing is more common than white oaks of twelve 
and fourteen feet in circumference, with the lowest 
branches fifty or sixty feet from the ground, whose 
trunks are as straight, and fair, and as little taper- 
ing as those of white pine. The largest sycamore 
on Boston Common; or on the Battery at New- 
York, are but pigmies in comparison to those 
commonly seen in the western forests. Some 
specimens have been found that would measure 
above forty feet in circumference, at some distance 
from the ground. 

Nearly every species of decidtcout treds that is 
common to the tempetare zone, may be found in 
the forests of the far West ; but no pine, hemlock, 
spruce nor any other evergreen tree ia indigenous 
in all that extensive region, the northern parts of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa excepted. 

Besides the splendid display of the fbxest trees, 
nature has bestowed on that region many kinds of 
excellent fruit, particularly grapes, and plumbs ia 
great variety and profusion, and the paupaw or 
custard apple, which grows upon trees about the 
size of the common cheriy, and receives the latter 
appellation from the resemblance its pulp bears ia 
color, and consistence, to a custard, its usual 
size is that of a big apple, or to spesk more defi- 
nitely, a eonsiderable piece of chalk, which it re- 
sembles also in form, being very regular in that 
respect ; sometimes appearing of the shape of an 
apple, but generally quite elongated. This fruit 
is very much admired by some, and is held in 
equal detestation by others when first used, but a 
taste for it is soon acquired by almost every one* 
In this respct it resembles the tomato, and also 
the soursop and mesbles of tropical climates, 
which latter it indeed is very much like in consis- 
tence, and taste, being excessively sweet. 

Grape vines may frequently be seen attached to 
the branch of an oak, sixty or seventy feet from 
the root, and totally disconnected widi the tree 
or any thing else whatever for that long distance. 

Such a sight would ptoduce ia the sentimenta- 
list, the sensualist and the philosopher, very differ* 
ent emotions. The sentimentalist, on beholding 
the rich clusters of purple grapes growing at such 
an inaccessible bight, wodd be led to the refiec- 
tion, that, 

'Fall many a grape is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweemess on the desert air .^ 
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The sensualist would think with the poet (not 
the one last qaoted) that, 

' The grapes were pleasant to the sight 
Bat pleasanter by far to hite.' 

But after exhausting his patience in vainly try- 
ing te bring some of them down from their ele- 
vated situation, he would exclaim with the fox in 
the fable, ** they are nothing but sour grapes, and 
anfit to be eaten ; I will let them remain where 
they are." 

The philosopher, knowing the nature of the 
grape vine, that it is unable to attain an elevation, 
unless assisted by something round which it can 
entwine its tendrils, would endeavor to ascertain 
by what means it became connected with the tree 
at such aa altitude. After investigating the sub- 
ject he would probably conclude, that the growth 
of the vine was contemporaneous with that of the 
tree, that it became attached when the tree was a 
mere bush, and that each of them made the same 
progress in getting up in the world. 

Assuming these conclusions to be correct, and 
having observed vines of three inches diameter 
growing on trees of the diameter of four feet, we 
deduce this corollary ; that the horizontal expan- 
sion of a white-oak tree to that of a grape vine, is 
in the ratio of 256 to 1, while the vertical increase 
is equal ; in other words, that the wood of the 
tree grows 266 times as fast as that of the vine. 

Q. E. D. 

The oak-barrens are largo tracks of land dis- 
persed promiscuously among the prairies, border- 
ing some, and intersecting others ; the surface of 
which is usually moderately rolling, with trees 
thinly scattered about, being destitute of under- 
brush, and covered with grass like the prairies. 
The soil on the oak-barrens is of the most inferior 
qnalit^f that the State affords; and being in the 
vicinity of the rich prairies and timber-lands, is not 
highly valued ; although it is at least as fertile as 
the new lands in the Eastern States generally ; and 
far more productive than the uplands of the 
Southern States. Several kinds of oak, occa- 
sionally intermixed with hickory and a few other 
trees, appear in the barrens ; but white oak is the 
prevailing growth, which attains the usual size of 
that species of trees in New-England. Some parts 
of the oak-barrens sustain a tolerable growUi of 
wood, but not unfrequently a field of twenty acres 
might be enclosed, without including fifty trees 
within its limits. 

Philosophers, as well as common men, have 
been puzzled, ever since the prairies were dis- 
covered, to account for the fact of such large tracts 
of fertile land being destitute of trees. Some 
suppose that trees may begin to vegetate, but that 
the fire, which passes over the surface every year 
when the grass becomes dry, after being kilTed by 
the frost, destroys the tender plants; and that 
this is a sufficient cause for the nonexistence of 
trees. But like causes produce like eflfects ; and 
as the oak barrens are burned over every year, as 
well as the prairies, if the above reason held good, 
no trees could ever have existed there. 

A &iend of mine, who has resided seven years 
among the oaks near Illinois river, in the vicinity 
of Peoria, informed me that the fire had run over 
the grass every year since he had been there, and 
that his buildiags were only preserved from de- 
struction ^in censequenoe of being surrounded by 
cultivated land. I have frequently observed on 



the timber-lands where the grass grows tall and 
rank, that for a long distance every tree was 
blackened by fire near the surface, netwithstanding 
which the growth of wood was of the heaviest de- 
scription. 

It has been supposed by some that the soil, al- 
though very fertile, is unfitted for the prodactioii 
of trees, being deficient in some of the necessary 
constituents. But the luxuriant growth of treea 
wherever they are planted, demonstrates the fu- 
tility of that supposition. 

Others suppose that the great fertility of the 
soil causes the grass roots to grew so compact as 
to monopolize the surface, and allow the trees ■• 
chance to commence operations ; and that the ex- 
istence of trees on the barrens is in consequence 
of the diminished fertility of the soil. The heavy 
growth of timber which exists on lai^e portions 
of the uplands, which are equally as fertile as the 
prairies, shows the insufficiency of this explanation. 

The idea has been suggested that the prairies 
were once densely populated ; and that the trees 
which originally covered the surface were exter- 
minated by the inhabitants. But has it not inva- 
riably proved true, that trees will again grow 
where they once have grown, unless prevented 
by the barrenness of the soil 1 

Many other hypotheses have been invented by 
would-be philosophers, to explain this phenomenon, 
but they are equally unsatisfactory with the above. 

_ J. H. 

From the Baltimore American. 
The AgricRimral Interest* 

The direct and palpable benefits which the agri- 
culturists derive from the encouragement of me- 
chanical and manufacturing industry in the country, 
may be seen in a moment by any one who will give 
the subject attention. 

It is apparent at a glance that in proportion as 
handicraft occupations flourish, and as the popula 
tion employed in them increasesi the greater be- 
comes the number requiring the means of subsis- 
tence. These means of subsistence are furnished 
by the farmers. Thus in the neighborhood of a 
thriving town the value of land is mnch greater 
than it is at a distance from town. The farmers 
living within a few milos find a ready market 
among the town people for their poultry, butter, 
vegetables, fruits, and many other articles, which 
coald not be sold at all in a remote country dis- 
trict. The cost and trouble of trasporting their 
wheat and com are also very slight ; they may in 
fact sell their whole surplus crops at their owa 
barn doors, and get good prices. If they were 
like the Vermillion Country farmer in Illinois, who 
had to wagon his wheat one hundred and forty 
mil«8 to Chicago, they would find their profits 
veiy much reduced ; and supposing they could 
buy such merchandise as they needed a little 
cheaper from a foreign importing agent than they 
could from the agent of an American manufacturer, 
yet if the latter lived in their immediate neighboe- 
hoed, they would more than save in transportation 
die little difference there might be in the cost of 
the goods. And this the more especially if tbsy 
could sell in the manufacturing town their poultry, 
vegetables and fruits which new cannot be sold at 
all. 
What is it that causes tewas to spring up io tba 
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interior f Look at Lowell — at Lynn — look at the 
towns and Tillages scattered all over New-Eng- 
luid. The people living in them are employed in 
mecJuLDical and manofacturing occupations, and 
the protective policy prevents their industry from 
being prostrated by the inundation of foreign im- 
portatioBS. Wherever there is a bold stream af- 
Ibrding water power, wherever iron or coal are 
deposited abundantly in the hills — there manufac- 
turing industry may establish iuelf, and a Potts- 
yille or a Faterson rise up. Every such town opens 
» now market for the farmer. Let the protection 
of the Grovemment be withdr&wn, and the mills 
become silent; the furnaces and forges lie idle; 
the disbanded operatives wend their way to tlie 
West; the prosperity of the town declines, with it 
the interests of the fanners decline also. Where 
will they find a market for their surplus produce 7 
£yen if foreign ports were open to receive it, the 
cost of transportation to the sea board and of freight 
across the ocean would leave the ^i profits small— 
probably nothing. 

The State of Massachusetts once exported beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, &c. Now she is a manufac- 
turing State ; and the Globe probably will be sur- 
prised to learn that the amount of agricultural 
products imported into Massachusetts from other 
States, including cotton, flour, corn, wood, wool, 
leather and hides, beef, pork, butter, cheese, horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, potatoes, tobacco, tar, pitch, 
sugar, molasses and other items, exceeds in value 
forty nillions of dollars annually. The specific 
statements may be seen in the speech of the Hon. 
Chaiii.£S Hudson, member of Congress from 
Massachusetts ; they are taken from accurate sta- 
tistics. 

The Sugar-Planters of Louisiana formerly ob- 
tained large supplies of corn, pork, beef, horses 
and mules from Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. 
But when the Protective Duties on Foreign Sugar 
wei e reduced, the Planters employed less labor in 
the Sugar business, and went to raising their pro- 
visions and cattle on their own plantations. The 
Western farmers found the Southern market mnch 
contracted. Another consequence was, that many 
of the Sugar Planters employed a portion of their 
force in planting Cotton also ; and at this the Mis- 
sissippi Cotton-growers became alarmed. Th^ 
were fearful of an over-production of Cotton, which 
they thought had fallen sufficiently in price already ; 
and, accordingly, they petitioned Congress to in- 
crease the Duties or Foreign Sugar. 

With regaid to the idea so industriously promul- 
gated by the opponents of a Protective Tariff, that 
it is designed to benefit the Manufacturers at the 
expense of the Farmers, we hope that a fair view 
of the subject will convince our Agricultural friends 
that such is not the case. Supposing that manu- 
factured Goods are made higher by a Protective 
Tariff. What then 7 — Look at the increased facili- 
ties of paying. If English Goods are bought, the 
Farmer mast send his Wheat to England to pay 
for them, and with the cost of transpoitatioo and 
freight, and with the Duties en the article in Eng- 
land, let him calculate how much Wheat he must 
send to pay for his merchandize. Or, to take an 
illustration ready at hand :— The State of Illinois, 
for instance, with free importatiens may buy one 
million ya^ds ef Cloth for one million of dollars, 
but must pay three millions of bushels of Wheat 
for it^ because Wheat must bear a low price to 



permit of its profitable export a distance of four 
thousand miles. Now, under efficient Protection, 
the nominal price of these Cloths might be twenty- 
five per cent, higher to the Illinoians, and yet tae 
actual cost be far less ; simply because the market 
for their Grain would be brought so much nearer 
that its price would inevitably rise, and instead of 
selling three millions bushels of Wheat to pay for 
his Cloth, although the money price were higher, 
they would pay it with far less Wheat ; or, more 
probably, they would pay a large part of it with 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. which are much more 
easily produced than Wheat, and more profitable 
to produce when there is a sure market at hand. 

In another view, it may be seen that the Manu- 
facturers are not more concerned in the Protective 
Policy than other classes of industrious people. 
With efficient Protection extended, net to particu- 
lar Manufacturers, but to the Manufacturing In- 
terest, a Home competition will spring up, which 
must reduce the profits of the Manufacturers to the 
tninimum. The business is open to any that may 
choose to engage in it, and every body knows that 
there could be no monopoly. 

It is also a fact, which experience has proved, 
that when Protection has been extended to any 
branch of Manufacturing Industry, the tendency 
has always been to reduce the price of the pro- 
tected article. The skill that is acquired in the 
process, the improvements which take place in the 
machineiy, together with the system and economy 
which long practice enables the Manufacturer to 
introduce into his establishment, all have the inva- 
riable effect of cheapening the finished fabric, and 
generally of improving its quality at the same time. 
The common Cottons now in use illustrate this; 
Nails also may be named, and so might other arti- 
cles, if there were any need of a long enumeration. 
It is, therefore, obvious, that increased prices of 
manufactured Goods would not long attend the 
establishment of an efficient and permanent Pro- 
tective System. The Farmer would find markets 
near at hand for his Produce, and the Goods he 
might want in return would soon be as cheaply 
furnished by the Ameiican Manufacturer as they 
are now supplied from abroad. 

Education.— Horace Mann gives a happy hit 
at the difficulties and apathy which fall in the way 
of those who would promote edueatioa. All 
thos9 who profett to live to do good and promote 
the best interests of mankind ought to read itc — 

*' We solicit the farmer to visit the school, hut 
he is too much engaged with the care of his stock 
to look after the children. We apply to the 
tradesman, but his account of profit and loss must 
be adjusted before he can attend to the source ef 
all profit and loss in the mind. We call upon the 
physician, but he has too many patients in the 
arms of death to allow l^im one hour for arresting 
the spread of a contagion by which^ ir neglected, 
hundreds of others must perish. We apply to the 
lawyer and the judi^e, but they are redressing the 
wrongs and avenging the riolated laws of society 
— they are so engaged in uncoiling the folds of a 
parent serpent, which has wound itself round the 
State, that they cannot stop to crush a hundred of 
its young ere they issue from the nest to wind their 
folds alike around the State, and the law, aad its 
ministers. We apply to the clergyman. He bids 
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us God speed, bat commends us ibr assistance to 
the first man we meet ; for he and his flock are 
beleagured by seven evil spirits, in the form of 
seven heresies, each fatal to the souls of raen.<— 
We sally forth from his doors, and the first man 
we meet is his clerical brother ; but he, too, has 
seven fatal heresies to combat, and he solemnly 
assures us that the meat dang;erous leader of them 
all is the man we have just left. We apply to the 
wealthy and the benevolent, who are carrying on 
vast religious enterprises abroad ; but rii^y have 
just shipped their cargoes of gold to Africa, to 
Asia, and to the utermost isles of the sea, and can 
spare nothing — ^never asking themselves the ques- 
tion who,^ in tke next genercUiouy will support the 
enterprises they have begun, and retain the foot- 
hpld they may acquire, if they suffer heathenism 
and the idolatry of worshipping babe passions to 
spring up in their native land and around their own 
doors^ We go to those great antagonist theolo- 
gical institutions, which have selected high social 
eminences all over the land, and entrenched them- 
selves against each other as warring generals for- 
tify their camps upon the summit of some confront- 
ing hills ; we implore them to send out one wise 
and mighty man to guide this great people through 
u wilderness more difficult to u<averse than that 
which stretched between Egypt and Canaan ; but 
each hostile sect is engaged in propagating a creed 
which it knows to be true, against the fatal delu- 
sions of these various and opposite creeds which 
each of the other sects also kviotcs to be true ' 

Arboriculture.-- Aurora impressed me mere 
deeply than any previous trip of the importance of 
my subject. I traveled thirty miles,^ homeward 
bound, from Chicago, via Kankakee, Fontiac and 
Bloomington, across one prairie, without passing 
through a solitary skirt of timber.' The prairie 
was rolling and inviting to the farmer and grazier, 
but for all present uses is of no avail except for its 
continuity of surface. And this is a tedious, lonely 
use, and makes the traveler sigh for some mode of 
annihilating distance, and the philanthropist* for 
some method of bringing these wastes into a con- 
dition to subserve the natural use fur which the 
toil and surface of the earth are designed— that of 
sustaining *^ a bold peasantry, die Country's pride," 
a hardy and virtuous yeomanry, the bone and sinew 
of any Country. 

I saw some manifestations in McLean County of 
a disposition to grow ferest-trees. Several groves 
of black locust are to be seen in the vicinity of 
Bloomington^ and 160 acres ef prairie are broken 
some five or six miles to the North and East of 
that flourishing towa for the purpose of a forest- 
tree plantation. 

In the garden of my friend. Dr. Henry, of Bloom- 
ington, I noticed a beautiful hedge of the red cedar, 
in a healthy and flourishing condition, which shows 
that the pine tribe of trees can be suecesrfully^aised 
on the prairie, a fact of no sniall importance. 

A friend of mine in De Witt County is preparing 
to plant a quarter section in black walnut and locust 
timber. I have seen several flourishing grovM of 
locust timber in Morgan County, and have been in- 
formed of like enterprizes in Adams County. 

What is to reclaim the millions of acres of prairie 



land now lying waste and unproductive, if it be not 
arboriculture? My friends, Solon Robinson, and 
John and Philo Clover, will contend it is the non- 
incloBure system of tillage. Very well, gentlemen; 
I will not pretend that a branch of any system is 
so great as the whole system. The non'inclosore 
system will greatly diminish the necessity for tim- 
ber, and will as greatly facilitate the formation of 
plantations where tlmbw, fuel, &c. are needed. 
And every farm made en the prairie needs a grove 
/)r a belt of forest-trees, for ornament, shade, shel- 
ter, fuel, and the melioration of its local climate. 

The revenues of the State would be increased in 
proportion to the encouragement given to arbori- 
culture. Say a tax exemption bill were passed^ 
exempting from taxation, for a limited teroa of 
years, every 80 acre tract, of which one- fourth 
part at least, or 20 acres, should,, within five years 
from the passage of the act, or from the date of 
entry, be planted with forest trees. Would net 
every such operation bring under taxation, ere 
long, two or three 80 acre lots adjacent ? Under 
a system of agriculture requiring no fences to pri»- 
tect crops and plantations, I venture to affirm there 
is no mode ef investment that would yield so 
great a return for the outlay, as the selection of 
eligible prairie lands and the occupation of a por- 
tion by judicious plantings In fact there are thou- 
sands of locations, where plantations can be ferxn- 
ed under our present system, clogged as it is by 
statute hindrances and dead-wood fences, that wiU 
enrich the adventurer, in the long run, more than 
any mode of production or traffic that he can put 
his hands to. Fer one of the advantages of arbori- 
culture, (and it is net a small consideration where 
the wages of labor are high,) is, that the productive 
agency of nature matures the crop chiefly. It re- 
quires but little attention after planting. And ac- 
cording to Sir John Sinclair, founder of the Board 
of Agriculture in Great Btitain, the nett proceeds 
of timber plantations in that Island have exceeded 
those ef tilled land. If this has proved true in 
Greht Britain, it will certainly prove true in all the 
prairies ef America, where nothing is so certain 
to be in great demand as timber tracts, judiciooslj' 
selected. M. L. Kaapp. 

Watnesville, Illinois, Nov. 13, 1842. 

[P rairie (111.) Farmer. 

Go IT Boots .' — ^Senator Tappan's organ at 
Steubenville, The Union, conducted by his step- 
son, recently contained an editorial of which the 
following is an extract : 

"In this coantry, we might miti hread-ttuffs cheaper Hum 
they are raised in France. We want boots and shoes to 
wear, and the French want bread to eat. What political 
ecoDonist wouid pretend to say that it is not better to take 
the Frenek htiots at hatfthi price wi can make M«m,aDd^iye 
them in retam wheat at a less price than they can raise it 
for themselves.' ' 

That is the doctrine. When wheat gets down 
to '' sixteen cents a bushel,'' we can ship it to 
France and get French boots in return, cheap- 
dog cheap ! Only reduce the wheat loio enough, 
and we can get French boots— fine as a new fip- 
pence — for a price which will make all the shoe- 
makers this side the Atlantic quit work. If wages 
too are brought down to, say a shilling a day — that's 
the Tappaa standard— about the equivalent of " a 
sheep's head and pluck ''—-we sha^ then have Tap- 
pan's grand pc^tical consummfttion. We shall 
then have the ** blessings and benefits " of Frib 
Trade. [Ohio Star. 
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Having nearly complated mu army of facts 
■and aigumontt in d^nce of tha Policy af Pbo- 
TKCTioir, wa are enabled in this number topiesent 
two noble essays of a different cbttacter^an Ap* 
]»iiBft8 ON Agriculture, by Rev. Hehrt Col- 
MJM of Rochester, N. T. and an Asdrbss to a 

'COHTRKTIOR OF MeCHAHICS, by JoHH S. SaT- 

itarb, of Bangor, Me. pointing out the means of 
«Bd indnoements to an Elevation ef the Character 
.and Aims of our Mechanics, with the methods pf 
:Seif<!!alture, and the facilities which they eajey or 
may easily create for acquiring and profiting by all 
useful knowledge. These Addresses contain mat* 
Cer of great praotiea) utility, clothed in the plainest 
and diiectest language, and will be perused with 
profit and delight even by these whe dissent &cm 
ike doctrines of Political Economy to which The 
Laborer is mere generally devoted. These Ad- 
dresses appear to us so well calculated to instruct 
and improve our Youth that we hope our subscri- 
<bers will lend them to all whe will read, that their 
homely and practical truths may enjoy the widest 
-disseminatioai. 

O:^ We publish in this number the Adbrsss of 
THE Home League to the People of the United 
States, which we trust will receive a thoughtful 
-consideration. It touches some questions cut- 
>aeeted with our National Policy— such as the rela- 
tions of Free and Slave Labor—which we do not 
deans it profitable to discuss ; but it approaches 

them in a cahn spirit, and in such manner as not 
to fiva offenoek The Addbress is written in a libe- 
•anal and patriotic sphnt, and we believe its senti* 
ments are such as wfll be responded to by the 
'Oountiy., 



The ITasee •€ I<ab«r. 

The statements we have published in ration to 
the so much blasoned and denounced reduction of 
Wages at Lo^vOll establish the following facts : 

1. T%er€ ha$ been n^ general reduction ef 
wages in the Manufaeiorieg, A single establish- • 
ment only has reduced the prices it pays fer piece* 
work. 

2. That reduction is based «n improvemenie in 
its machinery made since the former rates of pri- 
ces were established. For instance, the machiifery 
in a factory enables each woman to weave 20 yards 
ef cassimere per day, for which she is paid 2i 
cents per yard. At length great improvements are 
made in machinery elsewhere; the miU^wners 
must adopt them, or they can no longer make cloth 
as cheap as their neighbors ; they put in new ma* 
chinery at a cost ef several thousand dollar^, with 
which each woman employed can weave 30 yards 
of the same cloth per day. Now can they go om 
paying 2^ cents a yard for weaving 7 Hew, them, 
shall they compete with their foreign rivals? How 
pay for dieirnew machinery? But they reduce 
their prioe paid for weaving to 2 cents per yard : 
Is it not unfair and dishonest to present Ais with- 
out explanation to the public, and pronounce it a 
real reduction of wages ? 

ar. The price of Cloths in our maricets has not 
been increased in consequence of ther new Protec- 
tive Tariff, but reduced beUno any prices ever 
known before. 

4. The Wfliges of Labor paid in our Manufiieto- 
ries are now suhsianUaUykighor than ever before. 
We do not say that mofs money is paid for a week's 
or month's labor, for that would prove nothing any 
way ; but the money earned by the laborers in our 
factories will now buy more Food, Clothing, and 
other necessaries and comforts of life than the pro- 
ducts of so much labor in factories weoM have paid 
for at any former period. 

•"-Of course, lo one will understand us as af- 
firming that the Factory system of Hired Labor is 
perfect— that the mill-owners are more honest or 
philanthropie than other men^-or that the ceati- 
doB of die I«abereni therehi is all that ft shovid 
be. Our opinions on all these points are quite 
etherwise. We greatly desire to seeastat^ef 
things in wfaidi a virtuous and intelfigent combina- 
tion of Laboreie MSL own or hire a fiietoiy for 
theaiselvea, fix their own hoiiM of labor, woik hi 
bumony and with alacrity under the diieetioqi «C 
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their most skilful 8n4 able members, divide fairly 
their own earnings, and thus demonstrate that Man 
is capable of midntaiaing and profiting by Indus- 
trial and Social as well as Political Liberty. So also 
in Agricolnre and the Mechanic Arts— ^n every 
department of useful Industry. Bat the fact that 
ire believe a better system of Labor desirable and 
ultimately practicable does not incline us to abuse 
and misrepresent that which exists. 

We know that mill-owners are at best but men, 
and that they will naturally look well to their per- 
fonal interests. They must. From the nature of 
the case, they must judge what wages they can 
afford to pay ; if they judge niggardly, we see no 
help for it but in their inability to procure Labor 
at the prices they offer. Abating them for not pay- 
ing more, may enable the lower strata of Loco- 
Foco demagogues to catch the votes of a few sim- 
ple and ignorant persons, but can answer ne good 
purpose whatever. If all ear Poor people were 
as well situated as those employed in our Manu- 
factories, we should feel less concern on their ac- 
count. But there are lots of men among us over- 
flowing with indignation because the poor factory 
girls are not paid $10 per month and board, who 
themselves hire girls for $5 or $6 per month, make 
their lives one round of slavery and degradation, 
and sometimes neglect to pay the hard-earned pit- 
tance at last ! Let a Reform begin here. 

Fr*sswcta •£ th« TarMf. 

It is now morally certain that no serious change 
will be made in the provisions of our New Tariff 
during the present Session of Congress. It is pos- 
sible that the Warehousing System (admitting 
Foreign Goods without the payment of the Duties 
tmtil the owner shall choose to lemoYe them from 
the Public Stores) may be adopted, yet we thtak 
it will not, unless carefully guarded and restricted. 
Nothing else will, we think, be done. 

What, then, will be de course of the new Con- 
gress, whidi assembles at Washington in Decem- 
ber next? We hear fears expressed that it will 
destroy all that has been so wisely constructed, 
and send us back to Horizontal Duties for Reve- 
nue only. This seems to us incredible. The 
Country is at this moment slowly but surely re- 
gaining vigor and health; the steady infusion of 
Specie from abroad it giving strength to our Cur- 
rency, to which a moderate expansion wiJl suc- 
ceed ; and though the rottenness of many Banks, 
Bjxd the unsoundness of private Credit, and the 
chaotic state of our whole Banking System, must 
present serious obstades, we confidently believe 
there will be a general appreciation of prices be- 
fore that {Congress shall assemble, while Labor, 
■Iready enjoying a far greater demand and better 
mompensethan it could have in the absence of a 
Protective Tariff, will gradually attain to a stUl 
more adequate employment and reward. In such 
a state of thmgs-^th every thing to hope from a 




persistence in the Protective Policy, and ever}^ 
thing to dread from its abandonment— can it b* 
possible that the next Congress will seriously re- 
solve on its destruction? 

^i 

A HThite Btcap Y«iidler! 

Duff Green, in a note addressed to the Biadiso- 

nian, among other things, says : 

*' I wu anthorized by Lord Aberdeen hiokielf to tn that 
It was hif earaest desire to place the cemnitrcial re&klou 
•f the two omurtriei en terms of rve^Miiy, a»d I am per- 
suaded that a treaty may be made, providing for the adais- 
tion o^ Cotton, Rice aoa Indlaa Com into £Dj(laiMl and ber 
dependencies at a nomioal dnty, or dvty firee, and tfaaltbe 
trade in Inmber and provisions, and all oar sni 
ducts,' may be placed on the same footing as the „ 
dnctsof her colouiee ; at the same time, that our nai _ 
may obtain concessions bo less important. And that, far 
naatiag these favors, England will ask ns no more than 
tbat enr Tariff* shall be so modified as to her maaafactores 
as to charge thereon no higher rate of da^ than iaiodlsipeii- 
sable to provide for an economical admuistralkm of oar 
Qovemment*' 

We publish this significant paragraph merely 
that the attention of the Friends of American In- 
dustry may be called to the project it dimly shad* 
owB forth. Duff Green, the relative aad confidant 
of John C. Calhoun, has been months in England, 
paving the way for a Commercial Treaty, whereby 
American Provisions are to be interchanged for 
British Cloths, Cutlery, &e. on terhis mutually 
agreed on as Reciprocal. There is delusion on 
the face of this scheme and deadly mischief at the 
bottom of it. Such a Trade never can be rac^ 
rocal in its advantages until $1,000 worth of Clotfa» 
shall weigh as much as $1,000 worth of Com and 
Beef, and their transportation from Bimingham 
to Peoria shall cost as much. But it would seent 
that Wheat and Flour are to be excluded from the 
list of staples which we are to be allowed to mtA 
free to England ! Working Men ef America ! be 
not deceived ! Stahd vt the Tariff, and the 
new channels opened by it to Industry^ the Coia 
DOW pouring into our Country, will soon restore vi- 
tality to our Currency, animation to Baslaess, 
markets for your Products, and Prosperity to th» 
Country. 

Niw-YoRK State Aoricultviul Society. — 
The annual meeting of this Society was held at Al<^ 
bany on Thursday the 19th inst. to receive the 
awards and premiums and elect officers for theea-^ 
suing year. The following are the officers eleeted :. 
JAMES 8. WAD8WORTH, Genesee, Pretideat 

Ist District, James Lenox, New-Hambuw. 
Sd ** Robert Denniston, Salisbnryr 
Sd " . Anthony Van Bergen, Couackie. 
4tfa " B. C. Delevan, Ballfien, Centre. 
5tii " Jonathan D. Ledyard. 
6th " Z. A LeIaad,Bath. 
7th *< J. M. Sherwood, Aabora. 
8tb " L.B.Langworthy, Rochester. 
H. flL Rindid, CorOand Village. Corre^po^^ 




Aweuliw C/Muailtw-C. N. Bemeat, Atbany; H. I>. 
Grove. Boskirk's Bridge; Alex. Waiih. Lansiacbawt J. 
McD. Mclntyre, Albany ; Thoiuas Hillhou^WatervtM. 



BS* The granite business in the town of Qoincyr 
(Mass.) during the last 17 years, is said to have 
amounted to |3,00Q^M0. 
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Till SlcYatieH of HeehasiM, 

Sj^e iHeans and Snds* 

An Adoesss befoks a State Cohtehtion at Avousta 
OP THE Mechanics op Maine. 

By JOHN S. SATWARD, (Ftlnter,) of Bwagot. 

The great majority of mankind is composed of 
*the laboring classes. Bat the fashimi of ages has 
saade labor repugnant and permitted the few to 
prove successful oyer the many. It is the business 
■0f our busy age to correct these defects of the drow- 
sy past. We call our age a busy one in compari- 
son with those that have preceded it. While the 
feudal age weuld be building a chieftain's castle, 
our age would people a State, tunnel mountains, 
«nd bind remotest points with iron bands, and 
•end the great lakes gurgling at our pleasure in 
an artificial river. The same active spirit is also 
idsible in the intellectual power and moral enter- 
prises of our age. They span across the globe 
«nd dive to the remotest regions of society, and 
produce as great changes in the social affairs of 
fnen, as business, enterprise does in the physical 
4$ondition of the earth. 

There need? no apology, then, from us, that we 
are assembled here, in convention, the Representa- 
'iives of the Mechanics of Maine. We act in ac- 
eordaHoe with the spirit of our ag0 in coming up 
here to inquire what duties are required ef us, in 
order, that we may improve, elevateVind refine that 
•large mass of men with whom we are connected, 
«Bd-of whom we form a part ; to learn how we 
may best attain that social condition to which we 
'Would hope all men may arrive. 

The past preteats to us but little that is attrac- 
tive. In its grave are buried those disdnctloas in 
aodety which originate in wealth and blood, with- 
'Cut respect to mental and moral culture. Lab<M' 
and ignorance are there found toiling together, as 
Jiiough yoked by the will of Heaven. The present 
is to us full of encouragement, and ^ future of 
iiope. A gradual,. but a mighty change, is taking 
4»lace in the condition of society. Learning is not 
now confined to the few, but is greatly extended, 
-and becoming daily more diffused. Knowledge is 
aow sought as a great practical instrument, de- 
signed to confer a blessing on man in the every- 
-day intercourse of life. The means for acquiring 
knowledge and spreading it over the whole sur- 
face of society, are so much maltiplied, and with- 
<alflo cheapo that no portion of society can long ea- 
•capQ from its benign and elevating infiuence. But 
it is not enough for us to wait the geqeral progress 
•of intelligence It la for us to give the moat point- 
ad directness to its inflaeBce-*-to gather its rays to 
ra common focus, for the benefit of the mechanics 
who have suffered most for its want, and yet who 
-can make a practical usd of all good learnuig. 

The world it rubbing ito eyes open in search of 
the useful, and this search has called forth inven- 
tions in mechanics, that ure working an ontiro re- 
▼ohition in the affairs of men. Improyement in 
the arts is an every day occurrence, and unless we 
-groatly mistake the tendency of events, the day is 
dawmng when de profession of the mechanic will 
'be ostBOiBed as honorable and as desirable too, as 
that of divinity aedicino or the law* It is not 
■aceasary now to dispisovothe idon ^t the profes- 
jionof tae nMhaaic aocessMily unfits him lor| 



making progress in good learning. That has al- 
ready been done. Proof of this has been furnished 
in abundance, and of a character that admits of 
no dispute. Indeed, if the world had not pei> 
versely agreed iii denominating only a certain kind 
of information, knowledge, we should be led to 
conclude that be, whose whole labor was a sort of 
philosophical experiment, would be more likely to 
acquire true knowledge than the man confined to 
books, and having little intercourse with the world. 
But the world is getting right upon this subject.—- 
The genius of the arts beckons mechanics on to a 
certain victory. The few who. have succeeded 
againstj the popular opinion, afford examples of 
the highest encouragement to us all, to do more 
and better as that opinion beeomes improved. Wo 
seek not now occasional instances of irersonal cul 
Uvation among mechanics, but to carry up the ma < 
ny, to elevate the niaiiBS, to make the profeinon 
honoreU>le, and secure for, it general respect. 

The enterprize in which we are engaged de- 
mands of us the adoption of such means as shall 
secure to our ' order ' the benefits of a thorough 
discipline of the mental powers, a scientific and 
practical knowledge of the profession of each*^*di- 
rectnoss of thought and suitable qualificditiotts to 
aid in forming a more rational, equal and bettor 
state of society. We ought not to be satisfied 
with society as it is, nor with leaving the world no 
better than we found it. There are a great many 
ai t'ficial distinctions now acknowledged, that should 
be removed ; there is a repugnance to labor exist- 
ing, which is a fruitful source of injustice and 
Clime, which are corroding the vitals of true social 
enjoyment. There are continual struggles for 
power, and place, and pay, that keep the publio 
mind in a ferment, withoiit beneficial results. 
There is a want of confidence and fellowship, in- 
deed a jealousy and bitterness oven among me- 
chanics themselves, that seem to shut out all pope, 
at times, of any thorough reform in tiie affhiiv of 
men. So generally have false ideas prevailed^ that 
every suggestion for a reform is, by many, oOnsid- 
end as the watchword for battering down all oth* 
er professions, and demanding a change of places ; 
as a signal for lifting a whole class, and that a nu- 
merous one, into seats of official station, and in- 
vesting them with the exerciseof power ! But not 
so most the reformer of this age consider it, for this 
IS neither practioable, nor just, nor desirable. The 
true, molieiating, genuine reform of the present, 
must be to elevate man as man ; to remove far 
away the distinctions of profession, or wealtit, or 
birth, and look directly at the capadties, cultiva- 
tion, virtoefl, and usefulness of the being-"-thie 
man ; to elevato, cultivate, improve and ennoble 
the many, to an equality of mental and moral trea- 
sure with the most elevated; to bring up tiie neg- 
lected, braised and spirit-broken toiling masses, 
that have so long beei^ crushed and- desolate, to a 
level and to a common sympathy with those who 
have made tiie highest advances. To accomplish 
this should now engage our best efibrts. 

Our object, aim and end, therefore, are snch as 
every philanthropist must approve, as they cottj 
mend aemselves to every benevolent heart. Did 
we purpose less than a leform such as we have 
mentioned.and were «^ desirous merely ofefecdng 
a change in the position ef classes, our labor and 
our amtiecj wouU be less. The nibrm we seek 
'wiU require yows of iebor, while • nwM cfau^ge 
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eould be prodnoed by hiimii for a day. But of 
what consequence U it, if unjuet and arbitrary dis- 
tinctions must ba kepi vip b^ seciety, which party 
if uppermost in the exercise of power ? If a line is 
to be drawn of this arbitxaiy character^ of profes- 
aion alone, as to which party shaU rule in public 
affairs, we ardently pray that the minority in aum- 
hers may rule and leave the great majority to toil 
on in quiet. We wish not to perpetuate these 
forced and unnatural, invidious and cruel distinc- 
tions, but in this country, where mind, is free, we 
would remove their iron grasp, and introduce the 
#nly just distinction proper to be known among 
men— superior virtue,iBtelligence and usefulness-^ 
and labw to bring all up to the highest standard in 
every one of these qualities. 

The question now becomes eminently interesting 
and Important— what measures shall we adopt for 
the purpose of producing the reform mentioned? 

At the risk of being considered common-plaee, 
and dealing in common, rather than in new and 
atrange thoughts, I will venture to speak of a few 
of the more prominent and feasible measures that 
seem to be premotiva of the desired end. I re- 
gret the less the necessity of taking a somewhat 
beaten track, as others are to follow, better quali- 
6ed than myself to instruct yoa with new and more 
Interesting topics of discourse. 

Associated effort is one of the greatest features 
of the present state of society. Union among in- 
dividuals, interested in any worthy enterprise, 
seems to be the only way in which great achieve- 
mento can be accomplished among men. Kindred 
minds acting in concert can frequently effect what 
s much larger number, acting separately, would 
ftdf to accomplish. History and every day expe- 
rience axe full of forcible and striking lessons of 
the benefit arising from associated efforts The 
power of association in accomplishii^ any great 
physical improvement, from the bnilding of Solo- 
mon's Temple, down, through the lapse of years, 
to the last ship that was laandied, are too appa- 
rent to require a word of oomment. And if we 
will observe closely, it will bo quite as appaceat 
that intellectual and moral movemenu are equally 
dmendent upon the same priaeij^le. 

The fact of o^r being moohamoe, ongaiged in the 
▼arioos useful and industrial pursuits, gives us in 
this respect a sort of i^ion in aim and purpose. 
We severally wish to imprsve the aru of life, in- 
vent new contrivances for lessoning the drudgery 
of toil and qmckening the power of production. 
Our position is thus rendered iavond>le for a mose 
perfect and beneficial union for aU the purposes 
we wish to accomplish in life. Are we desirous 
of in^proving the art»— elevating the social eoiidi« 
taon of mas-— arousing the mental energies-in- 
creasing in .scientific attainments— or oultivatkig 
the heart? The readiest nMans of doing either, 
or all of them, is by associating for the purpose, 
«nd bringing together, to boar upon one poiat, the 
-collective, concentrated power of all. Here mtty 
he one mind bold in projecting, but, to be efficient, 
neediw that the plan should be moulded into work- 
ing order bv the more cautions and discriminatiog 
mind, to bo found elsewhero. And indeed, to 
•ecuia the gveetest tttcoeos, we may suppose the 
ontwo, various and coUoetivo wisdom of the whole 
may be precisely the condition required. Solomon 
™i™ outUne of the temple in hU mind, but he 
needed Hiram, the widow's son. as architect. Tu- 



bal Cain for a worker in metals, and his mastera 
and craftsmen to carry out this plan to coinplotioa. 
So we may individually have the outline c^ what 
is desirable to accomplish at the present time us 
improving and elevating the intellectual and socis> 
condition of mechanics, but this can best, and per- 
haps only, bo accf mpHshod by. a combination of 
our powers in associated efforts. The triumpha 
that have already been realized from assodatioBi 
among mechahies,inq»erfeciras thoio associatioM- 
have been, are neither few or small. Mecfaanioa 
have thus become better acquainted with each 
other, and a closer fellowship has been encouraged. 
They have become more conscious of their wants^ 
and better able to provide for them. Tbey aro- 
more deeply impressed with their duties, personal 
and social, and engage with greater seal in die- 
charging them. They realise the advantages of 
the mutual aid they receive and impart, and poo- 
sess a keener relish fer their enlargement. It io 
this power of association, well appHed by meehanr 
ics to high and noble ends, that is destined to 
break up and demolish the prison-house of the amAr 
sot the mind free, enlarged and ennobled, and to 
workout a higher and better condition in ^» 
character of human society. What would bo tfa» 
state of our holy religion— what the iatetteetoal 
character of our people— what the political coadip- 
tion of our country— -and what the prospeetaoC 
the world, if, in all that affects these, the princir 
I^es of association should be abandoned? Deplo- 
rable indeed ! We find, then, this potent instra- 
ment lying in our path, and we cease to be trufr 
men if wo neglect to use it and extend it to every 
riUage in our State. Wherever there are mechan- 
ics—wherever intelligent laboreia are collected 
together, there should grow up at once a mecJianii^ 
association for mental improvement, for an ob^ 
largement of good learning, and the blessinga oT 
social elevation. 

The best manner of conducting such associatiooa 
is probably yet unknown. This must be asoertaia* 
ed by experience. Enough is known, howovoTy. 
from what experience we have already aoq«irad,t» 
satisfy us of the utili^ of frequent and rpgular 
meetings, for the consideratioa of subjects aifoetinig 
our vital interests-«for debates, lectaBos, readiai; 
of essays, and for conversations. In this w^ tba- 
whole body, in time, acquire more or less cf the 
knowledge of each, and tkt separate and scattered 
grains of wisdom become the common properly 
of all. False notions are thus exploded— 4]ltter 
•prep}dices removed, and a higher intellectual,inoiaI 
and social standard is found. The exercises at 
these meetings should unquestionably be dirocted 
to the practical and the useful-^the enlargemont of 
science and its general extension anaong all lii» 
members. The lecture-room of the mechanic aa^ 
sociation should be to mechanics what a lectHC- 
room of a college is to the students in attoadeac«» 
Courses of lectures should be as systematic and 
the instructions tend as directly to a certain end. 
We do not yet know what happy influenoea maybe 
derived from a fervent cooperatieb and atroag aa- 
sociation, in which each member has someddag (• 
do, and in which he can become intensely inteveat- 
ed, as without this, his passive attendsisoe at the 
meetiais vrill be of littlo personal advantage to him- 
self. An active participation in the exercises will 
be found a strong incentive to aproper interest aad 
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to those Mlutaiy ends which it may accomplish. 

It may be thought quite tdo late in the day to 
ur^ arf^anents in favor of association among me- 
chanics for the purpose of advancing true know- 
ledge among them. But how happens it, that 
where they are formed , so few, comparatively , in- 
terest themselves in the matter, er even hecome 
memhers? Would this be se if the vrhole mass 
were thoroughly impressed with the importance, 
utiliQr and force of association and active partici- 
padoii T Most certainly not. 

The fact probably is, that there is not only in- 
difference, but also a downright prejudice against 
these associations, and these must be removed, be- 
fore we can expect that a general, enlarged and 
hearty cooperation will take place to extend the 
empire of mind over . matter, and to act for the 
SOO(d of others in seeking our own welfare. By a 
warm. and hearty associatioQ mechanics can collect 
the scMtering rays of light in individuals, and con- 
centrate them into reigning and radiant orbs, that 
shall ilhime society to its widest range and pro- 
foundest depths. 

The establishment of libraries for the use of me- 
chanics is another improvement. It is unncessary 
to introduce an argument here in (avor of libraries 
of weU-seleoted books. Their utility is apparent, 
and has so long been so, that the wonder is, why 
mechanics have net long since felt the importance < 
of the subject, and made ample provision for fur^ 
Bisbing themselves with se necessary a means of 
cultivation. It cannot be supposed that each ive- 
chanic can have at his command a private library 
sufficiently extensive for supplying his scientific, 
literary and moral waats and of course he mast 
eaite with odiers in the establishment of such a 
library, and this can best be done by a general as- 
ssoiation, the importance of which we have al- 
ready coBBidcred. 

Books, that in the dim by-gooe years were the 
exdusive property of the recluse or those of great 
wealth, or the few who possessed knowledge as a 
sort of diyine right, have now become accessible 
to all. Scientific kaowiedge, that for a long time 
was shut up in a foreign language, and open to 
those only who had mastered the Latin, comes now 
in familiar Eoglisb, and becomes the property of 
all who seek it. The American mecnanic* with 
industry and a prudent economy, and who has cul- 
tivated a taste for reading, may call around his 
fiieside the best company of men, in their best 
stats ef ookiod, that the world has ever produced — 
learned men, historians and philosophers, chemists, 
srtists, orators, poets, inventors of figures of speech 
and of machines— a noble cgmpaay from all the 
walks of life, are ready to instruct, interest or 
amuse, according to his choice. 

Doctor Franklin will whisper to him of the ad- 
vantages of economy of time and money, and en- 
courage him with the story of the obstacles he sur^ 
mountedt until in his prograss he was sent ambas- 
sador to Eurcps, and drew lightning from the clouds 
of heaven. George Bancroft will tell him of the 
adventurotts and free spirit of these men who set- 
tled our country, their toils and struggles, and suc- 
cesses to the Ume of the rovelation, and leave him 
with the promise of eaether iatervievr* 

Dr. Jackson sits down with him and discourses 
upon the Geology of Maine, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire. Professor Bigelow spends a pleasant 
hour with him oeesflion&Uv. to talk of the metals 



and the principles of art. Dickens, and his own 
countryman Arthur, call and rahearse stories of 
real life, calculated to inspire self-respect and ele- 
vate the hopes and the social prospects of the low- 
ly and depressed. From all parts of the civilised 
globe, and of all pursuits, he has the wise and good 
for his companions, talking as long as he will listen, 
and ceasing their discourse at his pleasure. With 
the witty and the eloquent, the profound thinkars 
and the philosophical for companions, from when 
he may draw sudi instruction as he feels a relish 
for, at the time, why may not the mechanicbecMne 
improvedi and elevated, and refined, and learn to 
think correctly and with vigor, and in turn cOntri- 
bate something for the encouragement and enlight- 
enment of others ? And yet this is but a faint and 
imperfect picture of a well selected library, which 
by an association may be sustained at a small an- 
nual tax upon each member. 

Another measure designed to aid the cause we 
would promote, is the support of a periodical de- 
voted to the, interest of mechanics, in all that con- 
cerns their progress and happiness as a class. A 
periodical of a marked and distinctive character, 
from every number of which may be gathered sci- 
entific principles, important facts, suggestions ibr 
social improvement and for self-edhcation. A pe- 
riodical permanently and actively engaged in the 
great cause of improvement— to make a minority 
of the world better and wiser- I wiU not attempt 
to decide the question wheth such a periodical al- 
ready exists but that aone such is supported and 
sustaiiled, and exerts such an influence as a peri- 
odical of the kind should do, is quite certain. 

There .are various perisidicals, monUily. and 
weekly, devoted to the arts and sciences, and to 
the interests of mechanics, in various sections of 
the country— >most of them of recent origin, and 
some of them conducted with signal ability. The 
literature of our time has also much improved ; 
and Neal and Arthur with othen, and evea the 
smoking old Knickerbocker hinuelf, are engaged 
occasionally in giving the worid useful lessons as 
to the dignity of labm', the worth of the industrial 
classes, aad the daims they have to become inlsl- 
ligent, and the means by which it may be acoom- 
pUshed. But few of us can expect to procure all 
diese periodicals, er hunt up much of dda kind of 
literature, lumbered up as it is with much of a 
vastly different amd less useful and meritoriouf 
character. 

But there is no reason why, with a periodical 
published in our State, such as has been hinted at, 
we may not have all that is important and desira- 
ble, and suited to our wants from all these sources. 
Then too, we have now in successful operation 
several associations, with their members actively 
engaged in mental aad mutual cultivation ; pre- 
paring essi^s and lectures, and with names en- 
rolled among them already known to fame as 
foreible and correct thinkers, fitted to aid in the 
important work of legislating for the State : and 
we have a light to expect that such a periodical 
may become the vehicle of a useful and interest- 
ing correspondence between these associations, and 
bMome the eigan of their views, and the instru- 
ment of conoentratiag and diffusing them. The 
progress of opinion, and the experience of each, 
thus becominr the experience of all, vrill probably 
suggest spee£er and better methods ef conducting 
our associations to the desired end, at which they 
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tarn. It may be the means of aiding in the forma- 
tioa of a more jufti public opinion regardinf labor, 
and the men engaged in the wealth-producing pur* 
suits of life; and the medium of awakening a 
high self-tespect among mechanics and their fami- 
lies, and become the cause of a broader and more 
geneiral elevation. 

A general interest to establish and sustain such 
a periodical by the several associations and by md- 
dntnics generally in the State, would unquestion- 
ably ensure an elegant and vigorous publication at 
a small annual expenditure of each. With such 
a periedicai I should have strong hopes ef keep- 
ing oar wants and wishes prominendy before the 
mind, with frequent suggestions for improvament, 
personal and public : I should have £rm faith that 
our assembling together would not be in vain, and 
that we were not only capable of forming plans, 
butiiad the ability to execute them. As to where 
tuch a periodical slutll be started, or by whom con- 
ducted, is to my mind a matter of less consequence 
than that it be worthily managed and proper^ sQs- 
tftined. 

Another means of improvement suited to the 
present condition of the Mechanics of our State, is 
the establishment of a school far apprentices and 
young men who are just out of their apprentice- 
ship, wbeie they may make up deficiencies in their 
early education, and become tkorooghly acquainted 
with the science of mechanics and those leading 
principles in other sciences that have an intimate 
relation to the arts. There is still existing a very 
general defect in the scientific knowledge ef me- 
hanies. We see it in the frequent violations of 
all the rules of architecture wherever we go. 
Here and there may be found spadraens of cor- 
rect taste in this department that afford plea- 
sure to all beholders ; but how frequently do we 
find gross violations, and how lamentably low is 
the public tsste and knowledge upon the mat- 
ter, that will tolera'a such huge and mis-shapen 
edifices as fill our. towns and mar the country » 
This would not be so if mechaaies were gen- 
erally well qualified to lead and direct in the 
■mtter. Were master builders generally ac- 
quainted with the science of this business, the form 
and proportions, the location and arrangement of 
•difices would not be made by the builder or his 
wife, or by the suggestions of neighbors, all en- 
tirely igtiorant of the principles of architecture.-^ 
The builder would first be consulted, and having 
beeft niade acquainted with the general wants and 
wishes of the owaer, would be able to reduce the 
whole m^Uerlo a system upon coirect principles 
ef taste, convenience and eosnomy, and when so 
reduced and a plan presented and explained, it 
would commend itself to every mind, and be ap- 
proved and adopted. In the progress of the work 
too, the end'would be seen from the beginning, and ) 
•Iterations and extra jobs, and losses attending 
them, would all be obviated. It would be seen 
that the mechanic not only understood the use of 
his tot Id, but the science of his tradoi and oould be 
consulted as an intelligeat, seientifie and safe man, 
instead of being directed as a mechaaio, or a toil- 
1^ suton aton. Were builders qualified by an ac- 
quaintance with science s^nd the priacij^es of their 
art, we should not wimess foundation walls thrown 
frani their places and cmmbliiig in prenoatore de- 
cay, plastering falling finam the oeiUng in compara- 
tively new houses— the bailding forced oat of level, 



obstructiag the ipnrement of doors ch iaaneys 
without a draft to carry off the smoke, nor any of 
the many annoyances that are so frequently meC 
with in our dwellings. If a man wishes business 

Serformcd by a professional man, a lawyer or a 
octor, he consults with him and follows his direc- 
tions, leaving the responsibility where it belongs, 
with the person employed. But if a mechanic is 
to be employed, the rule seems to be, in a great 
measure, reversed. The mechanic is told wlwt to 
do, initead of being consulted as to what should 
be done, and the best manner ef doing it. The 
principles we have been trying to developc relativa 
to architecture, apply with about the same force to 
most other mechanical pnrsits, and with this gene- 
ral remark in regard to them, we will proceed to 
show bow this defect in the education of ear " or- 
der " can be remedied by a school under the pat- 
ronage of mechanics. 

Such a school would be conducted upon such 
principles a^ would meet the case. It would be 
furnished with necessary apparatus. It would be 
supplied with the necessary teachers. Its lectnro 
room would be devoted to an illustration of sci- 
Its experiments would be of a practical 



ence. 

character, and adapted to bring together and unite 
science and art— experiment and practice. It 
would become, at certain seasons, the fiivorite re- 
sort of the active-minded— the persevering' and at- 
tentive. It woald stimulate, we shoidd suppose, 
the whole body of mechanics to a cloaer attentioa 
to the science of their business, and cauee them in 
all their operations to seek for the laws which na- 
ture has established. 

But it may be objected that such an institution 
would be expensive, and that however desirable it 
would be, mechanics cannot aflford it. 

A ^ry serious objection truly, and stated la 
terms strong enough to cause us to abandon all 
thought upon the subject, if the statement be tma. 
The first remark I would make in answer to 
the objection is, that there are mechanics enough 
in the State, who have their sens at the various 
academies and colleges in the State, at an annual 
expense of more than enough to sustain such aa 
I institution as we propose. And these sona of me- 
chanics with all this expense, are not fitted in 
the institutions they now attend, in aa appropriate 
manner ibr the active and useful pusnits of me- 
chanics. They are better prepared for other pur- 
suits, and are crowded into the profesaiooo, where 
the community lose useful men, the professions are 
overstocked, and the mechanics are deprived of 
I what might <»therwise beeonoe omamehts. 

We think it may be stated as a fact that, in con- 
nection with our other enterprises, there would be 
young men enough, just out of their apprentice- ' 
ship, who would ftnrail themselves of the advan- 
tages of such an institution, to give it an ample 
support. There are, too, a great many ncehanics 
who are parents that would feel inieraR enough in 
their sons to send them to such an institu- 
tion during their apprenticeship, to keep it in ex- 
istence. 

And as a last resort, we belitfve the soiVMal me- 
chanic associations in the State are abwndnntly 
able to contribute a yearly sum enffidant to cover 
all deficiencies, to say the least, if not ttf give the 
school an adequate aupport. And thmr would be 
wall repaid in the fawreaaa that would ba given to 
the spread of aeioBce and general iateUlfaooe and 
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the up^building •£ the mechanic interest in respecta- 
bility and honor. 

There is ability among the mechanics of Maine 
to snstaia such an institution in activity and health. 

Finally. We have a great moral and intellec- 
tual enterprisis upon our hands — resting upon vis 
whether we acknowledge it or not — a duty which 
we are bound to perform independent of our own 
decisions. It is the great aim of life for which all 
our powers were given, and all other advantages 
conferred. Shall we dare, then, limit the means 
given us to accomplish an end, and consider the 
means as ends, and abanden reaching the true 
end, by a judicious use of means? This conclu- 
sien would be deplorable. If, then, the establish- 
ment of such a school as has been proposed is des- 
tined to accomplish the anticipated, results, we 
ate bound, as accountable agents to humanity and 
to God, to hold our powers, influence and posses- 
sions, as so many means of carrying it ferward. 

I have thus endeavored, in a plain and concisd 
manner, to present to you simple, cheap and fea- 
sible means for the improvement and elevation of 
mechanics. They are eminently conservative in 
their character, and yet possess an active spirit of 
progress. They are laid upon those foundations 
on which rest the purity, stability and efficiency of 
eur Government. They relate to virtue and intel- 
ligence. With these the human mind can over- 
come all obstructions, conquer all prejudices and 
stand forth upon the great level of human equality. 
They are the only true tests of honor and gieat- 
ness — the only sources of genuine happiness — the 
acknowledged badges of real respectability.-^ 
They sustain the man in his position, self-confi- 
dent and sure-footed^ whatever may be his em- 
ployment. With a virtuous and honest heart, and 
a cultivated and active mind, the hod-carrier be- 
comes a man — the mechanic is no longer merely 
such, but a man — a thinking, intelligent man ; — 
equal to any station, superior to all mere place or 
profession, and honorable and worthy of respect, 
and sare of happiaess, in any profession, station 
er place. Profession is an accident; virtue and 
inteUigence are principles derived from Jehovah. 
The respectability and honor— the prejudice and 
disgrace attached to prefessions, are of the fashions 
of this world, that are rapidly changing and pass- 
ing away. Bat the respectabilty and the advan- 
tages of virtue and intelligence remain through all 
time, and reach forth into eternity. The time was 
when to be known as a mechanic was to be eon- 
sidered, as a matter of course, poor, ignorant and 
mean ; while, to be known as a professional man, 
was, in the same way, to be considered wise, and 
honorable, and just. The piogress made in the 
melioration of human condUion has not yet quite 
reve^rsed the rule, but it has in a great measure 
destroyed it. Other considerations. than those of 
wealth and profession are now taken into the ac- 
count in estimating a man's influence and respec- 
tability ; and there is evidently growing up a com- 
mon sympathy in behalf of the laboring, self-edu- 
cated man, towards whom so much injustice has 
been exercised in UoEiei past. . 

The measures we have pn^osed, all tend, and 
should be cfHisidered as so many instruments, to 
promote self-education. Our -mechanic associa- 
tions, our Uhraries, our collection of philosophieal 
apparatus, our periodical, oar apprentices' school, 
what are they but so many instruments and aids, 



to encourage and promote self-culture— the com- 
pound lever which shall move each individual to 
the highest exercise of his mental and moral pow- 
ers 1 Upon the inBuence of vigorous and intense 
self-education among mechanics, by means of the 
instruments named, and others coaaected with 
them, we base all our hopes of improvement and 
elevation in our order to a higher and better con-, 
dition. I have ne confidence in, and place, no 
value upon, any of the measures proposed or any I 
can conceive of, as ends. If they have any value 
or are worthy of any consideration, it must be as 
means well calculated to promote self-cultivatioo ^ 
to arouse and stir'the individual to make advances 
in the worthy culture of the capacities and powera 
with whiclyhe has been endowed by his Maker. 

I rejoice at the efforts that are making in the 
world to place in the hands of every man the 
stoutest weapon of defence, a good education. I 
see in the movements for extending education in 
the old world and the new, by kings and republi- 
cans, an acknowledgment that a man is not a mere 
thin^, but a unit among the spiritual creations of 
God; and that beneath the coarsest rags there 
beats a human heart, there throbs a human soul) 
having the capacity and the right to improvement 
that shall never end while eternity endures. 

What more appropriate place than New-Eng- 
land, and among whom better than her mechanics 
can iliis idea be better acknowledged in its largest 
extent, and adopted as a practical principle 7 The 
j few every where, and in all professions, and against 
the heaviest discouragement, will mak^ progress 
and rise superior to the mass that rank with the 
foremost. If we labor for the few alone, we come 
short of our duty, and we fail in our enterprise. 
We mustwork for the mass and encourage each 
man to labor for himself like a true man. We 
must seek to get every man to throw as much mincL 
as possible into all which he undertakes, and to in- 
duce him to have confidence and. exercise an all- 
sustaining faith in his own powers of mental ac- 
quisition, and really and in fact to be learned, 
whether he appears so or not. 

The work before us is not small, nor are our 
duties in regard to it light. It is said a view of 
the present state of society in our beloved country 
discloses the fearful fieict that ** our republican edi- 
fice at this time, is not sustained by those colunuis 
of solid and ever-enduring adamant, intelligence 
and virtue, but its various parts are only clinging 
together 1^ that remarkable cohesion — that mutual 
bearing and support which unsound portions of a 
structure may impart to each other ; and which, 
as every mechanic well knows, will for a time, hold 
the rotten materials of an edifice together, although 
not one of its timbers could support its own weight.*' 
If this be so, and there are too many startling in- 
dications of the fact, it is certain that unless a new 
substructure can be placed beneath every buttress 
and angle of our boasted Temple of Liberty, it will 
totter and fall and bury all indwellers in its ruins ! 
Let us rather strive to save humanity from being 
thus buried in the dark grave of anarchy and igno- 
rance. Let us devoutly pray and perseveringly 
labor to have intelligence, virtue and religion 

« go forth, 

Sarth's compaH foand. 
Till their high priesthood shall make earth, 
All haUewed gnnnd,** 

** Ah ! dearest Anna, for your love I *m dftag, 
AadatyovftHitllie." "I see you're ly^." 
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Address ef the Home leape 

T* th« People •€ the United States. 

The Aonaal Conveotion of the Home Lbagub took place 
in thb d^» af reeably to the notke glvea in a former Ma- 
gaxiae, <Ki the ISth October last. The election of officen 
was ai foUowi :— Preadent, Ocn. James TaUmadge, New- 
Torhf First Vice President, Governor Mabhm Dickerson, 
I9e^ Jersey ; Second^ James Brewster, Connecticnt ; 
Third, Dr. J. W. Thompson, Delaware ; Fourth, Harmar 
Denny, Pennsylvania; Recording Secretary; L. p. Cbapin ; 
Corresponding do., T. B. Wakeman ; Treasurer, William 
O. JLaAibertf' of New-Tork. Central Committee or Conn- 
cil, Joseph Blani C. C. Haven, A. Chandler, J. D. F. Og- 
den, Johu Campbell, ef New^York city; Baraael Oakley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Joseph Burden, Troy, N. Y.% Charles 
& Morgan, Virginia; John S. Riddle, Philadelphia. Pa.; 
Joseph Orinnell, Allen Putnam, of Massachnaetts; Wm. B. 
Kinney, New Jersey. 

Fellow Citizens : When a countiy gifted aa 
ourB has been by the beaeneficent bounties of 
Providence, possessing every advantage of soil, 
climate, free institutions, and the blessing of pro- 
found peace, finds itself arrested in its onward 
career, its commerce languishing, its agricultural 
products a burden, its Internal Improvements sus- 
]»ended; its manufacturing and laboring classes 
without adequate employment, and the credit of 
the Greneral Government, as well as that of many 
of the States, crippled or repudiated, it is cer* 
tainly the duty, as well as the privilege of an As- 
sociation, constituted as the Home League is, to 
present their views to the public with the hope of 
remedying some of the existing evils. Were our 
labors merely cenfined to sectional views, to tlie 
advancement of one portion of national interests 
in preference of any ether, we might be suspected 
•f narrow and selfish motives ; but our principles 
and pxx»ceedings are known to be the reverse of 
these. Several conventions have been held in this 
cit](. composed of delegates from every section of 
the country interested in the protection of Ameri- 
can labor, and the advaacemeat of our home con- 
cerfis. In all their discussions, animated by a spirit 
of patriotic investigation, impartial but not neutral, 
they have endeavored to enlighten the public mind 
with arguments based on facts, statistically de- 
duced, rather than by abstract theories. The in- 
formation sought for by some of the representatives 
i n Congress, but refused, through the influence ef 
party vassalage, has been obtained by us and 

£ laced before the people. This information, it is 
elieved, was eminenuy serviceable in the forma- 
tion of the Tariff now in operation ; and were 
that measure allowed to exert its beneficial influ- 
ence, undisturbed by sectional and party warfare, 
we should scarcely deem it necessary, at this time, 
o eontiirae our labors. 

But our country is lamentably divided by local 
preferences, produced, in some measure, by seem- 
ingly antagonistic interests. The machinations of 
political aspirants, aided by foreign and sectional 
influences, have a constant tendency to paralyze 
the free action of the people, and to subvert the 
pablic good. The abstruse dogmas of political 
economy, under the specious name of Free Trade, 
are artfully combined with party-creeds and official 
promiseB, so as to seduce oiur countrymen to throw 
away their elective firanchise for Uiat which profiteth 
them nothing. Thus our national interests are 
prostituted, and one would almost supjpote we 
vera scarcely able to walk without the aidof party 
leadbf-etriagt or foreigii enitehai. To be really 



firee, sovereign, and independent, to esteem 
tional defence as much a right as that af individu- 
als, to have a home and a policy of our awn, da- 
serving of eur regard and protection, is rather 
deemed tranceadental. We find popular leaden, 
and many of the public presses, daily warning 
against the protecting policy as an infringement on 
the constitution, and inconsistent with their en- 
lightened notions of changing the selfish nature of 
man, and of revolutionizing the world by a uni- 
versal non-resisting Free Trade. That which ii 
known to be an imposture, professed, but never 
practised by Kngland and now virtually repudiated 
by her, as well as abandoned by France, Russia, 
Germany, and nearly all the independent sovereign- 
ties in Europe, is adhered to by us as the " world's 
last hope." We become vain of wearing the cast 
off livery of foreign States, and the enemies of 
popular government exult in scorn to see how easily 
we are cajoled by them. To combat this fatal dek- 
sian, and to exhibit the history ,principles, and policy 
of protection, as connected with our borne interests, 
we shall now proceed to fulfil the duties assigned 
us by the members of the Heme League. 

Among the resolutions which were passed at our 
Anniversaiy were the following, to which we re- 
spectfully request your attention : 

Rudlvedt That our first duQf as American citizens 
is a preference to the country which is the land of 
our birth or the home of our choice ; and that wa 
are bound steadfastly to maintain those principlea 
which will advance its prosperity. One of theea 
principles, we believe to oe, that of ieateringaU the 
mdustrial pursuits and useful arts that may tend to 
our support and independence as a natiou. Thia 
Convenuon, therefore, openly takes the ground that 
all the revenue necessary for an economical and 
liberal administration of the Government should be 
levied by discriminating dutii^s for the protection of 
American industry, the encouragement of the useful 
arts, and &e support of our Nabenal Independence. 
RMt^hed, That any policy by which adequate pro- 
tection to American interasu is to be subverted, 
would be a violation ef the privileges now aoeoided 
to the industrious and enterprising eitiaeas wfaeoa 
capitol and labor are involved la the mutual interesu 
of agriculture, manufactures, and mechanical pur- 
suits ; and would, moreover, be an infraction of that 
trust reposed in our Gotermnent, which is so essen- 
tial to bind the people and the States to the Union. 

Resolved^ That this Convention, in common vrith 
the free industrial classes throughout the -country, 
approves the general prinoii^e ef proteetioa for the 
sake- of p]rotection,iiot ineiaental, ner horixontid, and 
least of all, accidental ; but a liberal, well-digested, 
and whatever itsimperfactioDa,iao«taeceptable Tariff, 
being new passed, without compr«misa, by the inde- 
pendent votes of the friends of Home Industry, it 
will be our determined and most zealoua aim to 

{raard it from repeal, or the insidious attacks ef hire- 
mg presses in foreign interest, and from being sacri- 
ficed by sectional or political enemies, or '*baae, re- 
volting" friends; 

jRgMhed, Thatas the examplaof the United Scataa 
in offering reciprocal traatSea, iqpon Free Trade 
principles, has been conataracted by a narrow styaten 
of foreign policy, favoring some portion of ourlieme 
produets to the great disparagement of others, and 
nas been decidedly prejudical to the j^nersl interests 
of the country, it is due to our national honor and 
welfare to be jast in regard to our own Stales as 
wall as irianaiy to foreiga aatbas ; and witiwat 
abandening a Iwaral spirit aC imimatieDal trade, we 
ooghtte iSiiataia ow own aasaetial righta, end fonar 
the growth and iadependeace of ear aim eeuttry, in 
pfararaace to aay other. 
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RoMkfed, That the protection and promotion of tht 
•rts t€ peace conititnte an integral part of the 
strmcth and Borereignty of a nation, and deservOi 
as a aefeaeet the patronage of GoTemment aa mach 
M navies or standing armies. It is the decided 
opiaion, therefore, «f mis ConTontieni that oar coon* 
try reqaires the formation of a Home Department 
devoted to the industrial interest of the country, in* 
clading those of aflriculture, commerce, manufac' 
tares, mining, the nsheries, and lutemid Improve< 
meats, which, in connection with commissioners of 
the easterns, should steadily famish reperts to Con- 
flress and the eoantiy at large, by whicn our Legis- 
lators and our citizens generally may be benefitted. 

Kuolved, That the members of this Convention, 
representing the united Home League of the whole 
country, disclaim, as thev have ever done, a bliod al* 
legiante to any party ; out, unitiug with the inde« 
]>endent and trae friends of home interests of all par- 
ties, they seek to adrance the general welfare or the 
whole countr^ir by the diffusion of patriotic sentiments 
suid the practice of inalienable American principles, 

Mesolved, That a great change in public opinion 
having been brought about by the 8tatisti«al facts 
and arguments puUished by the Home League As- 
eeciation, we now urge on the Central Committee the 
continuance ef sach publications. We wish farmers, 
especially, to see the value of our home market for 
those agricuhural products they eaanot send abroad 
without paying from 100 to 1,000 per cent more du- 
ties than are levied on imports taken in exchange 
for them, and we want our ciUsens generally to un- 
derstand the fact, that protection is not for the bene- 
fit of m<Miopolists at home, but to defend us against 
those abroad; for, with our home market secure 
against excessive imports of such soods^ as we can 
and ought to manufacture, ererv sucn article, amply 
jnvtecUdt will become cheaper oy the effect of home 
competition, and thus put an end te smuggling, as 
as well as foreign rivalskip. 

Resolved, That a union of education and labor, is 
aa advantageous to a young nation desirous to intro- 
dace the useful aru, as schooling and learning a 
trade is among the enterpislng young men of an in- 
dustrious community. The expense of introducing 
skill and costly experiments to obtain perfection in 
any mechanical and manufacturing pursuits, should 
be indemnified by those who are benefitted by it; 
and if your coontrv is enriched by successful appro- 
priations of individual capitalists for these objects, it 
IS for its interest te protect them, or, at least, to pay 
the cost ef learning me trades which enterprise and 
ingenuity haTO introduced. 

JSssolved, therefore, That protection ' is right in 
principle as well ss practice. Every nation that 
adopts this policy adTances in civilisation and inde- 
pendence ; all who neglect and abandon it. either re- 
main poor and igrorant, or retrograde into barbari^. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all our fellow- 
citizens who wish to see our own laboring men well- 
educated, weU-ciothed, and well-fed, to give prefer- 
ence to fabrics made at home by our own freemen, 
rather than to use imported luxaries for th^ main- 
tenaooe of unfortunate foreign serfs. 

Seiohed, That the interests of agriculture and 
manufactures are one and indivisible, as demonstra- 
ted alike by the experience of our own and the his- 
tory of other countries ; that the importance of the 
home market, created by. manufacturing, is strikingly 
exemplified by the fact, that the prices of land, of 
bread-staffs, and provisions, were doubled during 
the operation ef fhe Tariff policv ; and although the 
exportatioB of the two latter has been diminished by 
foinsign restrietions, the home oonsumptioa has vastly 
increased. 

SUfolved, That while the immense contractions of 
onr currency within the last few years, inevitably 
causing a reduction of the prices of all products, has 
aeoossarily redieed the voneY pHees ei iaV:, we 
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rejoioe to believe and know that* as soon as die new 
Tariff shall have had time to exert iu fair and full 
effect in giving acvivinr to business and steady em- 
tployment to iMustrv, the general condition ef the 
laboring classes will be sensibly and permanently 
improved, and the actual reward of labor increased, 
whatever its money price shall be. 

Resolved, That it is hereby reoommeneed to the 
friends of the protection of home labor throughout 
the Union, to press the importanee of this subject on 
the attention ef the labonng men of the country in 
every practicable manner, and to require pf the caiK 
didates for Congress especially, express and unec[ui- 
vocal avowals of their soundness en this question, 
and their determination to consider it isecendary to no 
other interest, but to uphold faithfully the pnnciplo 
and policy of protaction. 

Sacb, fellow-citizens, are some of the leading 
principles and condensed arguments of the Asso- 
ciation, which now authorises us to address you. 
Before presenting our views in connection with 
them more fully, we deem it of some importance 
to give a brief statement of the origin and pro- 
gress of what is called the Protective Policy in 
the United States. 

Its history may be told in few words. There 
has been nothing constant in it, but change ; noth- 
ing settled, but to keep it the bleeding victim of 
party war&re. Although entitled to boast of be- 
ing first among our legislative enactments, the 
favored offspring of the Fathers ef the Constitu- 
tion, its claim to legitimacy has been, of late, 
boldly questioned. To repudiate it, has become the 
settled polij^ of those who first warmly espoused its 
adoption, liie extremes of the Union have changed 
sides in I'egard to it. Its first friends were from 
the South ; its easliest enemies, those at the North, 
who, at last, convinced of its advantages, bow 
faithfully advocate its pernianeAcy. The Midc^ 
States, alone, have been its constant supporters. 
The West, generally, is in iu favor ; bat her re- 
presentatives have not • uaifonnly voted for it, 
without some political compromise. Whilst, how- 
ever, it has thus been ^ways'clcarly espoused bysi 
majority of the StaUs, and been sanctioned by the 
delegated sovereignty of the people, as expressed 
by all th«r Presidents, from the days of Washing- 
ton to the present tiaae, (except the elder Adams, 
and. he, we believe, was net opposed to it,) yet 
such has been the effecU of party manoeuvreiag 
and political log-rolling, that either by direct at- 
tacks or cunning abstractions, iu energies hav4 
been crippled, and its veiy existence now remains 
an accident. A Tariff, it is true, has at length 
been passed, which acknowledges the principles 
of discriminative protection incidental to obtaii^ing 
a revenue, but nothing Is more certain than that 
nothing is yet decided as to iU being continue f 
and under Uie influence of political inebriety, and 
vacillating legislation, no dependence can be placed 
upon it. We' consider, therefore, the protective 
policy as completely unsetUed now, as it ever has 
been. Its enemies still keep possession of the 
field, and are recruiting new levies to repair their 
late defeat ; and unless greater confidence can ia 
some way be continued, by which capitalists can 
have fiuth in the Government or security for their 
investments, the whole fabric ef oar domestic in« 
dustry and iatemal improvemenU must be leveled 

in the dust. . . «, .^ 

The temporary repudiation of the existing Tariff, 
we regard as nothing. Friends and foes have been 
I disappointed in their predietions o^yAnSt it would 
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produce. Those whe expected a miracalouscliaags 
fay its enactment, as immediate and palpable as 
that of converting water into wine, have been 
sadly oat of time in their calculations. If the 
seed, however, is not childishly pulled out of the 
ground ere its fibres are allewed to germinate, 
abundant advantages will it produce in good season 
for eveiy interest in the land. Its nature is es- 
aentially life-giving and conservative, and its influ- 
ence will be home-felt. It recognises, ia its fea* 
tures, a favoring of the whole commonwealth, in- 
stead of a sectional or foreign preference; and, 
With a few alterations, may be made a standard 
measure bv which to shape our national improve- 
tnents, and secure, by a permanent revenue, ade- 
quate protection. 

But permanency, we apprehend, is not the lead- 
ing interest with those who control popular gov- 
ernments ; ar.d we fear the present, as well as any 
other Tariff, that is fairly protective of the whole 
interests of the country, will be short*]ived. A 
decided choice and action on the part of the peo- 
ple, will alone secure a FReTECTiyn Goyikh- 
MENT ; and without such a government the States 
will be like icebergs, terrible in conflict, and if di- 
vided, lost in a ** sea of troubles.," The election 
and preservation of a' protective government, we 
look upon as the test question of the Union. 

To conjecture what may be the future history of 
the protective system, would, under existing cir- 
cumstances, be deemed idle or superfluous. New 
formations are now going on in the organic rela- 
tions and commercial policy of the old world, the 
effects of which must be sensibly felt on our shores. 
War, with its voleaaic eruptions, no longer dis- 
tarbs and terrifies the nations, but peace is found 
to have its miseries which neither human wisdom 
nor fortitude can avert. Almost every thing abroad 
■eems to be going into a state of liquidation. 
There are premonitions in the declme and fall of 
•tates which it would be unwise in us not to be 
prepared for. In every way we must be affected 
by them ; and whether the starving many, or the 
privileged Uw, are in the ascendancy; whether 
the stringent t^medies; used to uphold their tot- 
tering existence, are to be relaxed or more rigo- 
rously enforced, this country must participate 
deeply In the result. There has not yet been time 
to form any conclusions upon the influence which 

S^.i^'^.i^^y ^^^ England, and the existing 
Tanff, will have; but we doubt not thev will be 
beneficial. ^ 

A more serious consideration is demanded in re- 
lation to our Heme connexions. The great ques- 
tion, whether free American industry shall stand 
or fall, is a far more exciting and momentous sub- 
ject ef discussion. It cannot be expected that the 
two extremes of Northern and Southern disputants 
•bout Protection, who eonsider their interests to be 
wide as the poles asunder, can easily agree on any 
poUcy, although that policy should be ultimately 
and mutually advantageous. The pne great ob- 
■tacle which kindles irrsconcileable hostility, and 
which, the more it is attempted to be suppressed, 
grows into more frightful dimensions, is sure to 
prevent even a compromise again on the subject 
«f a Tariff. The banner ef free trade is already 
boisted by its uncompromising advocates at the 
South to obtain its sectional preferences, and the 
advocates and defenders of free labor in the North- 
en, Middle and Western States, seeking to pro- 



tect themselves ia their constitutional privilegeoy 
will not be fettered by any servile exactions. ThfC 
issue is a momentous one. Those who have tfao 
Union to defend, and will defend it so lone as they 
can enjoy its advantages, will not, we thiuK^ be tin- 
willing to have the question of protection to free 
labor, or the security of a reciprocal oemmeroe, 
decided by the great Western States, the agrieol- 
tural yeomany of the land, who are most interested 
in the matter. To them, then, we afypeal confi- 
dently, solemnly to understand and settle this sub- 
ject amicably and forever. Protection to their in- 
terests ii^volves all that the manufacturing and free 
working citizens of the North and Middle States 
ask for. Home industry and home consumption, 
steady and thriving oceupations| fer our laboring 
classes of both sexes, the promotion of intemid 
and foreign commerce, the advancement of all our 
national improvements, consistent with the secu- 
rity ef a sound credit, encouragement to the fishe- 
ries, mining interests, and the creation ef a curren- 
cy for the exchanges equal to specie ia security, 
but vvrith less risk and expense ; these are soma 
of the objects which the friends of American in- 
dustry, the advocates of protection for the whole 
Union, have steadfastly and zealously asked for. 

We will now proceed, vrith as much brevity as 
possible, to discuss the principles on which our 
advocacy of these measures are founded. 

And first of all, we wish the public to under- 
stand our position. Entirely free from vassalage 
to any party, composed as the Home Leaglie is 
and has been of independent men of all parties, 
acting in favor of our home interests, we are not 
willing to be charged with being the exclusive ad- 
vocates of rich monopolists merely. We are tho- 
roughly and conscientiously convinced, by the most 
faithful investigation which eur minds are able to 
give the subject, that the protective policy and an 
acknowledged Protectiye Qovkrrmsiit, will 
conduce more to the advantage and growth of our 
common country, in all its interests, than any 
other course which can be devised. In asking 
protection for the free laborers of the Northern 
and Middle States, for the enterprising manofao- 
torers of Lowell or Pittsburg, who Iwve risked 
thieir capital in introducing the costly improve- 
ments and machinery of Europe, to establish our 
own independence and industry, we do not peti- 
tion for a privilege militating with the general 
rights of the community. To monopoly of any 
sort, and the influence which monopolists, foreign 
or domestic, strive to maintain ia our country, we 
oppose uncompromising hostility . We wish for 
home competition, and our home markets to our- 
selves, and such connexions only with other na- 
tions as will enable us to exchange what surplus 
products we have for a fair equivalent, on the 
principles of true reciprocity, value fer value ; but 
not to be compelled to take what we do not want, 
or what would injure the growth of any of our ee- 
sential interests, when no foreign nation will offer 
us any such gratuitous preference. 

Again, we reject with scorn the silly notions 
which some impute to us, of seeking to introduce 
the culture of articles unsuited to our soil and cli- 
mate ; such as tea, coffee, spices, and the Uke 
luxuries, because we ask the fosterbg aid of Gov- 
ernment to establish and improve ihe arts of weav- 
ing, spinning, machine*making, mining, ship-build- 
ing, &c., by which other governments protect the 
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interatU of their subjecu. We msii t that labor 
is the great common stdple of the whole couiUry 
deserving and . needing protection— that /r«e la- 
bor, espeeially, requires defence against the en- 
croachments of foreign pauper labor, and the sec- 
tional preference given to the products of slave 
labor, as long as no market is secured for the pro- 
ducts of the free farmers and manufacturers of 
the North and West. We believe that a diterim- 
inating and impartial protection of the most 
promising pursuits of industry, for all classes of 
our citizens, according to their respestive advan- 
tages of 8oi], climate, and faculties, is the first 
duty of popular government, whereby the greatest 
amount of wealth and comfort will be obtained 
for the whole community. We think that such 
protection should be ample, positive, and not va- 
cillating ; not incidental, but special; adequate 
to the security and growth of whatever interest is 
intended to be protected. Any shifting, half-way 
pretended protective policy, is no policy at all. It 
ie^ a fraud on the patriotic believer in the good 
fidth of our Government ; and the effect of it, as 
already practised, is to be seen in the halting con- 
fidence placed by our capitalists in the continu- 
ance of the present Tariff. No new mills are set 
in motion, and many that were suspended still re- 
main so. That protection which is merely for the 
take of revenue, is as uncertain as the revenue it- 
self, a mere mockery of the term. To the Com- 
mittee, who have given the subject impartial and 
faithful investigation, no fallacy seems so absurd 
as that of refusing to discriminate decidedly what 
objects are worthy of protection in this coun- 
try, except that of refusing to protect those so dis- 
criminated. Any trifling iegislation of this sort; 
whether by excessive, transient, or half-way duties, 
under the mask of friendly inurest for those who 
ask for favors in good faith or net at all, is a re- 
prcweli upon any .government. Those who are 
stretched en this rack cannot fall to consider ex- 
tinction of existence as a greater boon than such 
deubtful protection. 

That the free trade doctrine of open ports, and 
an unrestricted intercourse with communities com- 
posed of moneyed monopolists and a dependent 
pauper population, would necessarily place our 
few capitalists, and free, well-conditioned, laboring 
classes in a direct losing competition with their 
foreign rivals, cannot be doubted. Let us suppose, 
for the sake of seeing- our exact situation in such 
an event, that the Tariff were entirely repealed; 
an event which seams to be desired by some, and 
which would not be much worse than any tem- 
porising incidental protection. The facilities of 
, improved navigation would immediately bring us 
into juxtaposition with our competitors in all em- 
ployments. Our wheat, flour, provisions, and other 
pnMucts of our soil and industry would not, to be 
sure, be admitted into England or other European 
countries^ where they are prohibited, or not wanted ; 
but their manufkctures, the products of their la- 
borers, tlipir capitalists, would have free scope in 
ear markets. Andj under these circumstances, 
what would be the condition of the American la- 
borer in his own country t Is he a manufacturer ? 
Unless labor declined to the prices given abroad, 
and \6apital was to be obtained at English rates of 
interest, ruin must inevitably ensue, deluged as our 
markets would be with foreign fabrics. Is he 
fanner 1 What new outlet could he have for his 
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produce, to take the place of that steady consump- 
non received from the hitherto protected, but now 
ruined manufacturers and laborers, who would be 
compelled) perhaps, to Be his rivals instead of con- 
sumers 1 Is he a mechanic, er relying in any way 
upon his daily labor for the comforts of an inde- 
pendent support ? Either foreign laborers would 
supersede him, or a reduction in the prices of his 
own labor, down to the standard which would be 
necessary to enable the manufacturers here to em- 
ploy him, would take place ; and thus, instead of 
any one growing rich by the experiment on this 
side of the Atlantic, we should all have to strip 
ourselves of our abounding comforts, and become 
losing partners with the poor depressed operatives 
of foreign countries, or be compelled to work like 
serfs to maintain moneyed aristecracies and gov- 
ernments leaded with debt. Our few capitalists 
who, by their superior enterprise and improve, 
ments, might be tempted to continue their works 
in operation, would have constantly to contend with 
the falling circumstances of foreign English manu- 
&cturers, broken down by the loss of their Euro- 
pean markets, for, as long as they were selling out 
their goods here at a sacrifice, no American manu- 
facturer nor joint stock cempany, ever so well en- 
dowed, could realize any profit. Let any one now 
say that we should be gainers by any change ef 
condition like this. Are the free citizens of this 
country prepared to enter into partnership with a 
people so embarrassed? Would the country be 
benefitted by having London docks transferred to 
New-York harbor, or the shops of Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester opened in our cities, or 
half a million of paupers hired by our citizens to 
displace as many of our own free industrious work- 
men? Such, however, would be the result of 
open ports; and such the effect of foreign influ- 
ence on our Home interests, depriyed of protection. 

Any one may see the effect of this leveling free 
trade system in the present condition of our com- 
merce and navigation, brought about by our un- 
fortunate treaties, falsely called reciprocal. Who 
now monopolizes the freighting business which 
once supported our enterprisiig ship owners 1 
Danes, Swedes, Papenburgers, Hasnburgers, and 
others, now take and bring a great deal of what 
we were ence the carriers of, on such terms as 
they can get, and which their destitution of our 
accustomed comforts compels them to covet. Look 
into our sea*ports and see the fleets of spleiidid 
packets and oarrying-ships, moore«l without em- 
ploy, matted and dismantled as during the war or 
embargo. Listen to the clamors of our seamen, 
deprived of their once liberal wages, whilst not a 
fivight is to be obtained that will remunerate an 
American ship owner, for the cost of carrying it. 
This is the free trade policy. This it is, to em- 
brace a community of interests with the reduced 
dependants of impoverished and enslaved foreign 
states. 

Let lis now take a hasty glance at the reverse of 
this picture. Whilst our foreign commerce, which 
has ever been the pet interest of the whole cotAi- 
try, costing us untold millions to establish it by 
diplomacy and to defend it with our navy, in order 
to create occupations for our foreign carrying- 
trade, finds itoelf prostrated by the effect of that 
policy which merchants engaged in foreign com- 
merce generally uphold, the rapid increase of oar 
coasting-tr«de, under Uie laflueBoe of what may 
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be called oar navigation law, provei fully the a^- 
yanttige of protection. Indeed, were it not for 
this trade and the internal communications on our 
lakes and riyers, by steam and canal navigation, 
this country might almost as well be without its 
shipping interest. Their relative positioa is strik- 
ing enough at present. Depressed as business has 
been of late, commerce vrithin eur own borders 
still goes on to an immense extent. It is not unu- 
8«al to hear of vessels making voyages ef fifteen 
to twenty days, from Buffalo to Chicago, and back, 
and realize more than European freights by them ; 
in some instances, as high as $6,000 to $10,000. 
In tiie Express of this city, we see one vessel re- 

Sirted last month, as making over $1,500 in less 
ui five days, from Syracuse. This branch, too, 
^our national thrift, is sure to increase as long as 
it is protected; but the Free Trade notions of 
open ports, and free navigation for foreigners as 
well as ourselves, in our own waters, were to pre- 
▼vl, bow long would it be before every coaster and 
steamboat would have to compete with such craft 
as now lays up our foreign marine ? 

The shipping interest, and every thing con- 
nected with our eommerce on the ocean, is one of 
great importance ; but it is in a most unprotected 
state, and what is worse, there does not appear to 
be any immediate effectual mode for protecting it. 
Existing treaties must be fulfilled, and prevailing 
prejudices, among commercial men, are not easily 
abandoned. For many years they have had the 
carrying-trade almost to the exclusion of every 
other flag, and, of course, were stout declaimers 
in favor of Free Trade, when free to. themselves 
only; but now, things are changed; their foreign 
cempetitors are in the field, ravenous for a share 
of the spoils, and will avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages which peace and free intercourse -will 
now give them. Our ship-owners and seamen 
must now look at home for employ, or submit to 
the reduced wages and rates of freight which 
•ther carriers take. We see no other idtemative. 

Daily encroachmants are made by England} 
under the sanction of treaty stipulations accorded 
to her, to circumvent our direct trade firom the 
Atlantic sea-^rts, by preferences to her colonial 
subjecUi especWlly in Canada. Our western States 
are offered direct bribes, to abandon the sending 
their produce down our rivers, railroads, and ca- 
nals ; sure to find as good prices on the lakes 
connecting them, with British merchants privileged 
\j their government to enter goods in En^and on 
better terns than those accorded to American 
shippers from our own parte. Witness the effect 
of a late regulation of tiieir protective government 
OBce professing free trade so stoutiy. Tlie last 
steamer brings the following: 

"The Board of trade lias decided, tiiat hams, 
Mmoked and dried in Canada from aaUedpork, im- 
ported from the United 8tate$, are admissible at the 
duty of 3«. 6 J. per cwt On hams, unported direct 
from the United Sutes, the duty is 14s. per cwt." 

The warehousing system recently got up in eur 
•ea-ports, and now pressed so vehemently before 
Ooogross, we consider unfriendly to the protected 
interests generally, and not likely to benefit eur 
shipping interest as anticipated. If all foreign 
i^sels are allowed to bring all sorto of foreign 
goods and pile them up in our warehouses ad libi- 
turn, without paying dudes, but ready to be re- 
exported in foreign vesseb, or to take precedence i 



I in. our own market whenever there is an openiaig, 
thus keeping our own nanufaotures la perpetual 
abeyance, and interfering with oar own shipping 
interest, we do not see the advantage that ona 
country would derive by the operation. H we 
must give up the sound policy of collecting the 
revenue by cash payments on arrival, which is the 
most annoying angle of our defence in the eyes of 
our hostile rivals, let us, at least, de it with some 
defence to our own interest ; let our shipping in- 
teresu be preferred by a discrimination which they 
so much need. Instead of allowing all imports 
the benefit of the warehousing system on credit, 
let it be allowed only to goods imported in Ame- 
rican vessels, and we should like it the better if 
restricted also to goods on American account. Let 
all other imports have the advantage of, and be 
subjected to, the warehousing scheme, but be lia- 
ble to cash duties on arrival, as at present. 

We do not desire to be brought into closer alli- 
ance, and more unrestricted intercourse with those 
who have too much advantage over us at present. 
If the warehousing system* would achieve one half 
the blessiags its friends count upon, we would 
gladly yield to iu trial, although convinced of ite 
general impolicy. But we are satisfied it is a de- 
lusion ; one of those foreign schemes applicable 
tu England, perhaps, in her present state, but ill 
suited and ixgurious to our growing republic. As 
members of the Home League, advocating the 
policy of protattion for all our home interesta, we 
should deplore the abandonment of the present 
system of cash duties, 'as inconsistent with a wise 
and liberal economy. But if the wardiousiog 
plan is to be introduced, we trust it will be placed 
on a footing in connexion with our coastwise regu- 
lations, protective to our ovn navigation, and liot 
on the plan of what are caHed reciprocal treaties, 
yielding our own rights to foreigners by sacrifices 
of our own offering. 

In proceeding further to discuss the policy of pro- 
tection, it is due to the agricultural intarest not to 
omit the elaims which our farmers and northern 
producers have, upon a fair share of discrimina- 
tion, in their favor. To them, the security of tiie 
heme market for consumption is not only aU>im- 
pertant, but a steady outlet for their surplus pn^ 
dects should be secured, ^he sectional preference 
now existing in favor of the preducbs of the Sooth, 
cannot fail to be considered by the free and hardy 
yeomanry of the northern and westam States as 
partial to those who live under a milder sky, and 
have certain chartered privil^;es of whicn they 
are naturally tanacious. Our free workingmen 
cannot fail to view the advanlage derived by slave 
labor, in any other light than a grievous monopoly. 
However constitutional it nay be, they will so 
consider it; and unless the protecting arm of Gov- 
ernment is allowed to be extanded for their relief 
without exciting the invidious reproaches of oar 
Southern brethren, it should not be expected that 
they will be contented. If, as has been stated, 
labor is the great common staple of the coontiy, 
which is every where entided to protectioa, free 
labor is pre-emineatiy so, as constituting the vital 
element of our free institutions. The fro^armer 
asks for a market for his wheat at a price equiv»- 
lent to supporting him as a freeman, without seek- 
ing relief frompoor laws, or employing slaves to 
till his lands. The free mechanic, also, who helps 
to sustain the fanner by consuming his produce 
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demands the ri^ht pf makir|^ and lellinf hisU 
•hoes, shovels, or other articles he is most expert " 
in making, without being interfered with by the 
import of foreign fabrics, paid fer by the exports 
of cotton. He wishes to werk and maintain him- 
self and family; but in an open market this is 
impossible, without coining down to the level of 
slave or pauper labor. Here, then, we see that 
free trade and free labor Are incompatible, without 
■reducing the freeman to the bare rates of sub- 
-sistence accorded to the slave or serf. 

Now, neither the farmer nor mechanic are con- 
4entesi to be disfranchised and debarred the privi- 
leges of freemen, whilst a portion of their ewn 
'Coxintrymen, possessing a sure market for the pro- 
ducts of their slaves, deny them the right of liv- 
ing by dree ^laber, unless reduced to the degrada- 
tion of working fer the same miserable subsistence 
•allowed to slaves. Even viewed constitutionally, 
tke owner of a thousand slaves, chattels of indut' 
•<ry, er laber-saviag machines, as they are, called 
at the South, has surely no more right to be pro- 
tected than the free farmer with a thougaad cattle, 
-or the free manufacturer with a thousand looms, 
<hatteh of industry. All are alike objects of pro- 
tection; and whether planter, farmer, or manu- 
•factwrer, are entitled to equal privileges. Any 
■attempt to reduce the wages of the freeman to the 
•ervile standard, or to measure his rights by 
those of the slave, is preposterous, and not to be 
tolerated. 

But it is not our object, in thus placing this most 
•delicate question in a bolder view than usual, to 
deny any right of security or protection to that 
porden of our fellow-citizens who are supported 
by the peculiar privileges constitutionally enjoyed 
by them. But it is to combat their denial of simi- 
<lar protection to those, whose industry, skill and 
-enterprise, require it at the North, and in the 
Middle and Western States. Protection is due to 
all — we mean adequate,pesitive protection, whether 
it is by a favorable climate, er apeculiar chartered 
jprant, or a discriminating Tariff. Wherever 
labor, the great element of our growth atad inde- 
pendencc as a nation requires security and en- 
-eouragement, there, the protecting hand of Gov- 
-ernment, should be stretched out with wise bene-« 
vficence. Let this principle be adopted and steadily 
adhered to, and there will be an end to aoy in- 
vidious interference of one portion of our citizens 
with the rights and privileges of the other. We 
'ureently entreat our Southern friends seriously to 
take this view of the subject, so momentous in its 
consequences, and not to countenance their go^^ 
emors and statesmen in using such terms %b raster 
■and pirate^ towards the free farmer and manufao- 
4arer who asks only for a fair share of the pr«tec- 
tiye fabric of Goveramcnt which ho helpf build up 
and support. We entreat them to w«fighwell and 
not dightingly, the valee rf our glorious Union, 
worthy hi itself of all protection, but whose very 
•existence depends upon the maintenance of free 
labor, free discussioa, and free principles. It will 
be weU if these considerations are received calmly, 
impartially, and with patriotic feelmgs. In such a 
light only, are they now presented. 

Before closing our remarks in favor of the prin- 
ciples and policy of protection, we must be per- 
mitted to say a few words in favor of establishing 
A Hdscc DiPARTSCEiiT of the government, which, 
in connexion with the commissioners of the Cus- 1 



tom-House, we deem to be highly expedient. In 
the present changing and unsettled condttien of 
all commercial States, seeking in every way to 
prefer their own interests, there is no way to guard 
our essential privileges and to maintain our inde- 
pendence, but by exercising the keenest vigilance, 
and understanding what is for our own benefit. 
Our general policy is essentially pacific. And 
whilst we admit the propriety of maiataiaing spe- 
cial departments for war and state concerns, we 
see no reason why the paramount relations of trade, 
agriculture, internal improvements, and domestic 
industry, should be lef^ unprovided with an efficient 
and permanent bureau of surperintendence de- 
voted to our home interests. We trust the Gov- 
ernment will, therefore, speedily be provided with 
an agency for this purpose. Such an establish- 
ment could not be considered as a useless expense. 
It would more than repay the cost, in seeking out 
and defending new channels for the enterprise and 
industry of our citizens, and in protecting us from 
hasty and vacillating legislation, subversive of all 
permanent prosperity. In the language of the 
present Secretary of the Navy, we assert that, 
** the wealth of a nation does not consist in the 
quantity of gold it may have in iu treasury ; the 
economy of a nation is not shown, only in the 
smallness of its expenditaree. It is rich, only in 
proportion as its people are rich ; and it is eco- 
nomical, only so far as it applies the public money 
to uses more valuable to the people who pay it, 
than the money itself. This is but another name 
for national thrift ; but is the only sense in which 
national economy is ef any value." A Howi De- 
partment, acting upon these principles, and A 
Protective Govern vent, wisely discriminadng 
in the choice of pursuits for the exercise of the in* 
dustry, intelligence, and enterprise of the people, 
furnishing steady occupation and security to all, 
would soon render the United States rj»ft, powerful, 
and independent. Our union would thus be^ pre- 
served ; the high destiny wo aspire te, be attained ; 
and our country would long enjoy the proud dis- 
tinction of being firee, sovereign, and independent. 

Powers the Sciilptor. — The Philadelphia 
North American mentions a report, coming from 
this city, that Hiram Powers, the American sculp- 
tor, is dead, having been stabbed by^an Italian ar- 
tist. If this report is true, then indeed has Art 
lost eae ef its chiefest emaments. The North Araer* 
ican justly speaks in high terms ef his great prom- 
ise, which needed but experience and opportunity 
to place him first in the list of living sculptors. 

09^ Hear what Sir Astley Cooper says, en the 
subject of intoxicating Uquprs: ** I never suffer 
ardent spirits in my house, because I think it an 
evil spirit. If persons usbg it could witnese the 
vhitt Hvers, the dropiiea, and the shattered ner- 
vous systems which 1 have as the conseqnenees ef 
drinking^ they would say that aide&t spirits and 
poison are ■ynenym ous tenna. '* 

The Tear or Sympxtht.— The Charleston 
Courier, in calling attention to a ooacert, sayi» 
<< any one can obtain admissien by droppiag a tmx 
of sympathy in the shape of « qwarier of a ioUa/r 
at the deer.*' 
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AoRicvLTURE Is the only object proper to this 
occasion. This subject may be viewed in various 
aspects and relations. I design to speak of its 
improyement and eleyation as an art and a profes- 
sion. Every tbing in life, dejpendent for its exer^ 
cise upon intelligence and skill, is susceptible of 
improvement ; and, for aught that human sagacity 
can determine, of indefinite improvement. Who, 
in respect to any art ot science, is competent to 
say there is the end ? It is only they who, through 
ignorance er indolence, or prejudice or obstinacy, 
choose to remain at the bottom of the hill, who 
see nothing beyond them, and pretend that they 
ca|i go no further. But those brave minds, who 
have struggled up the first summits, rugged and 
difficult as the ascent may have been, see a wide 
prospect and an expanding horizon before them. 
It is with them as with the traveler in the Alps ; 
other and loftier summits, as he ascends, present 
themselves to his view, showing their bright peaks 
glistening in the sun-beams, stimulating his gener- 
ous ambition with an irrepressible impulse, and in- 
viting him onward te bolder efforts and nobler 
triumphs. Agriculture then admits of improve- 
ment. Its improvement depends on the intelli- 
fefnce and skill which are brought to bear upon it. 
'here i« no art or pursuit, where intelligence and 
•kill find more scope for exercise, or more occasion 
te call them out, and to tax them to the extent of 
their power. 

1 shall endeavor te illustrate these sentiments. 
When you consider the limits which the occasion 
imposes, your candor will make due allowance for 
the necessarily superficial manner In which the duty 
must be performed. 

The improvement of agriculture may be said to 
comprise two objects ; first, the improvement of 
the art of cultivation, and second, the improve- 
ment of the condition and character of ^e culti- 
Titocs. The improvement of the former is a 
small matter compared with that of the latter) the 
improvement of the latter, understood in its best 
sense, must essentially aid the improvement of the 
former. 

I. An art is perfect, when it answers completely 
the end to which it is directed. The end of agri- 
culture is to render the earth productive. The 
perfection of this art is when the earth is made to 
produce all that it is capable of producing, at ^e 
isist expense, and without irreparably exhausting 
its productive powers. The expense of cultivation, 
and the exiiausdon (Mr ruin of the soil, are material 
considerations. Men engaged in business, or f&- 
»iliar with matters of finance, know hew ill-judged 
and pernicious is that management of stock or 
capital, which, in seeking to make large dividends, 
is gradually, alewly it may be, yet certainly, ex- 
ha«sting the principal. Husbandry like this can- 
not be toe severely condemned. It is as unneces- 
sary as it is unwise, for it is among the beautiful 
and benevolent arrangements o^ Divine Frovidece 
that the earth should contain within itself a recu- 
perative power; under good management it is ca- 



pable ef recovering its exhausted energies; andT 
under a wise system of cultivation, manuring and 
rotation of crops, its fertility may not only be pie- 
served but increased. 

1. If we apply this test to our present husbandry, 
we shall be compelled to acknowledge! that it is far 
from having reached the perfection ef the surt. If 
we look first at the amount of products, even la 
this, favored region of Western New-York, the 
averaji^e yield falls far below the possible yield ; and 
by the possible yield, I mean, not a mere theo-- 
retical or speculative production, but that which 
has actually been accomplished. Of wheat, some 
of the most intelligent farmers state that the 
average yield does not exceed, and this in the 
most favored districts, twenty bushels to the acre. 
Now I have known thirty bushels to be taken on 
large fields, forty bushels, fifty bvshels, and upon., 
ene large tract sixty-four bushels per acre. I 
speak now of home production, and not of foreign 
countries. In this matter likewise, there is little 
reason to question these statements, as the wheat 
crop is easily, and almost always, measured with 
exactness, in the hal^bushel or by weight ; but re* 
ports of very large crops of Indian com, are al- 
ways distrusted by the skeptical, on the ground 
that the com may have been measured in ^e ear, 
only a portion of the field may have been 



or 

measured, and the rest made matter of inference ; 
or no allowaRce has been made of shrinkage. In 
respect, however, to Indian corn, making all the 
abatements for error that the incredulous may re- 
qu>r , it will appear that such yields have been 
obtained as should make the farmers, who are 
satisfied with the meagre crops usually obtained, 
at least open their eyes, if, in truth, such mea have 
any eyes to open. I have been exceedingly sur- 
prised when informed by farmers in Western New- 
York, whose good judgement and intelligence can- 
not be distrusted, that the average yield of Indian 
com does not exceed twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. New fifty bushels are not an extraordinary 
crop. I have known seventy-five bushels per acre 
to be the ordinary yield of one farmer, whose cul- 
tivation was extensive. I have had authentic in- 
formation of the crops ef Indian com of one far- 
mer, having for years exceeded one hundred bush- 
els per acre, shelled sind measured accurately in 
the half-bushel, in the spring. I have known, upon 
the most undoubted testimony, one hundred and 
twenty-eight and one hundred and thirty-two bush- 
els per acre produced in localities wluch seemed 
most inauspicious* 

In respect to grass, the crop of hay does not 
probably average more than one and a half ton per 
acre. Now I have know many crops of three 
tons per acre on extensive fields ; and in one case 
I knew more than twenty-nine tons to be taken in 
the same year in two cuttings upon six acres of 
land. In respect to potatoes, the yield is probably 
not more than two hundred bushels per acre. X 
have produced crops of more than tour hundred 
and eighty bushels, and have known repeatedly 
seven hundred bushels per acre, and in one instance, 
at the rate of more than twelve hundred bushels- 
per acre. 

I might instance other crops ; but it is sufficient 
te have referred to these, to show that our hus- 
bandry in general, in respect to its productiveness, 
is far inferior to what it may be. In many cases 
our soil is not inferior to any which the sun shinea 
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upon. There IS io our cliBiate no hindrfuice. to the 
blithest measure of production. The large crops 
to which I refer, are tbe result of skilful and su- 
"perior cultivation. They do not come by chance. 
Xhey show what skill and labor can effect. It will 
be said that they involve an expensive cultivation, 
hnt in every case within my knowledge, they have 
rendered an ample return R>r all the labor and ex- 
pense incurred. An observing fanner will perceive 
that in most cases a few extra bushels in the yield, 
constitute all the profit of a crop. Thirty bushels 
to the acre may barely pay the expenses of culti- 
▼ation ; but fifty bushels, without any increase of 
land, or labor in planting, cultivating or harvesting, 
may leave a elear profit of twenty bushels per acre. 
It will be laid that such cultivation exhausts the 
soil. It does not exhaust the soil any more than 
poor cultivation exhausts the soil ; and it is followed 
iMrith this remarkable difference, that it affords the 
means of enriching the soil and restoring its ex- 
bausted energies, which poor cultivation does not. 
Who ever heard that a farm became exhausted by 
Soed cultivation? Whose farms are in the. best 
condition— the farms of those who grow the poor- 
est, or those who raise the largest crops? Farms 
may be exhausted by growing the same crop toe 
diten in immediate succession on the same land ; 
by carrying off the products from, instead of con- 
suming them on the farm, and thus returning 
nothing to replenish the soil in the form of manure ; 
but under a wise and skilful and liberal husbandry, 
it would be difficult to find a country exhausted of 
its fertility by production. Look at our immense 
ferests, and ealculate what an enormous amount of 
vegetable matter is contained in the timber upon 
an acre of ground. But is the soil impoverished 
or enriched by it 7 Is not the vegetable pabulum, 
the food of plants, constantly increased by the 
growth of this heavy tiofber ? Would land become 
HI ore rich by leaving it uncovered and without 
plants ? Does a naked fallow enrich the soil? A 
faUow may benefit the farmer by the destruction of 
noxious weeds. The land is benefitted by being 
stirred, and exposed to the influence of the air, 
and dew, and frost, and rain. But would a fallow, 
kept coBstanly clean, and extended -even through a 
series of years, de any thing to increase the fertility 
of the soil*? Undoubtedly a large portion of the 
earbon of which plants are composed, of the food 
of plants, is derived from the atmosphere, of that 
which is above the ground and that which is within 
the ground ; but as undoubtedly this is received 
only through the organisation of the plant, through 
its leaves and stem. The living plant itself de- 
-eomposes the atmosphere, and appropriates to its 
own growth andnourishmentthat which it requires. 
So, likewise, it decomposes the vegetable matter 
already existing in the soil in a state of decay, and 
lecovers the food, which, in the dissoludon of a 
pievioHS yegetable growth* has there been stored 
up for it, and is held. ready for its use. With the 
exception^of the salts or the mineral substances 
which are fotmd in plants, and which in any ease 
constitute comparatively a very small portion of 
their substance, they derive all their food and 
nourishment from the air, either directly or indi- 
rectly; directly through the leaves and stem by a 
process of absorption well understood, in which 
WA elements of the air aie decomposed and iu 
•oaibon appropriated; and indirectly through the 
■•^bBsayed vegetable matter er humus of tfatt soil. 



itself, the product of former vegetable growth. So 
far then from vegetable production serving to im- 
poverisb the soil, it is the means of increasing its 
fertility. In proportion as we cultivate and enrich 
our lands from their own resources, under a judi* 
cious arrangement and management, they become 
constantly more and more fertile. By the benefi- 
cent constitution of Divine Providence, the earth, 
while it contributes to the support of man and 
beast, is designed to become more productive, or 
to keep up its richness, from its own activity. It 
is like the fountain of true charity, and beautifully 
emblematical of the Divine beneficence ; the more 
it expends, the more its abundance increases. It 
is like the human mind ; the more active it is ren- 
dered, the more its powers are invigorated; the 
more it does, the more it can do ; and the more its 
treasures are poured out, the more its fulness is en- 
larged. The great object of the art of agriculture 
is therefore yet to be achieved. What has been 
done once, can be done again. There is no mo- 
nopoly of power in this case. Nature is uniform 
in her laws and operations. It is an old sayinc 
that " fortune favors the brave ; ** that is, men fina 
their power increase with their activity ; according 
to the Latin proverb, *' they are able because they 
believe themselves able.^' In many respects they 
command fortune. Taking advantage of th^ simpr 
lest of naturals laws, and using her forces as she 
designed they should be used, she is never wanting 
on her part, but seconds every effort for improve- 
ment ; and the more readily and cheerfully as these 
efforts are the mere spirited energetic and deter* 
mined. If any man has raised onehimdred bushels 
of com, or sixty bushels of wheat to an acre/ who 
will pretend that it cannot be done agaitf? No 
former, who deserves to be called a faztxier in the 
highest sense, and to take rank amo^ig the noblest 
of this nature's nobility, the lord? of the soil, ought 
to remain content until he has done it. When he 
has accomplished this, th«J he should not be satis"> 
fied until he has done e^en much more than this. 
There is undoubtedly a limit beyond which we can- 
not advance. AU human attainments are necessa- 
rily finite. But who knows where this limit is 7 
Who ever went se far as to be certain that he could 
go no farther? The difference between that which 
cakivation.bas produced already in some hands^ 
and that which is ordinarily produced, is very great, 
and sufficient to occupy the enterprise and ambi- 
tioR of most farmers for a long time to come. But 
let them make the attempt to^ do all they can do, 
or rather all that can be done. ITHey may not suc- 
ceed at ore*. Few men succeed at once in any 
great enterprise. But let them try again, and 
again, and again. If, after doing their best, they 
fall short of the goal of their hopes and expecta- 
tions, yet there is a great pleasure in trying. 
There is a great satisfaction to a generous misd in 
the mere pursuit of a good and useful object. An 
immense benefit comes to the community from an 
example of intelligent and persevering exertion. 
Let there be a generous ambition and a constant 
stimulus to enterprise in all the departments of 
human industry and activity. When the heart 
beats, the impulse is felt throughout the frame ; 
and you cannot quicken the stream of life in any 
one part, without accelerating the circulations 
through the whole body. Go on, then, tryirfg al* 
ways to do better and better. The fiurmers have been 
too often the sport of the rest of the community 
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for their 8l«g|ishneM, their todifferenoe . to im- 
pTorement, aM their increiiulity in respect, both to 
what may be doae, and even in respect to what 
lus been done, where any thin; extraordinary has 
been effected. lajixstice has often, but viot always, 
been done to ihem in this matter. They should 
shake off this apathy. They should awake up. 
While every ether art is advancing in the career of 
improvement, almost with the speed ef a locomotive 
engine, they should whip up their team, and not 
he distanced in the competition. There is a beau- 
tiful circumstance connected with agricultaial emu- 
lation. In many of the pursuits of life, one man 
gets rich by making another man poor. He climbs 
3ie ladder by putting bis foot on another man's 
eheulder ; or, he bCiilds hi^ own dwelling out of the 
fragments of his neighbor's, which he has undei^ 
mined. This is often a crying injustice, and in- 
flicts many bitter mortifications, or arouses viadic- 
t've and tiger-like passions. Emulation in agricultu- 
ral imprevemement enkindles no such baleful fires. 
A man can make no improvements in husbandry, 
without at once extending the knowledge and ad- 
vantages of them to others. The enlai^ement of 
the capacities of the soil, and every increase of its 
productions, confers as immediate benefit upon 
the whole community. 

Another question arises in this case, which I 
must not pass over. This high cultivation involves 
m great expense, and with the common cheapness 
of land every where, can we afford the expense? 
Is it not better to get the same amount of crop 
from « large number of acres of land cultivated 
slightly tM«d imperfectly, than from a smaller num- 
ber cultlvatt>4 with more liberality, care and ex- 
pense T Is it ^tter for a farmer to get his one 
hundred bushels of wheat from five acres of land 
euldvated superficially^ or from two acres culti- 
vated thoroughly, and in iVe best manner 7 I be- 
Keve in general the latter wili be found the preferv 
hie husbandry in every case; b^t where circum- 
stanees are favorable, where there c^ce energy and 
capital, I have no doubt ; and my answer to the 
question is, not only to get one hundred from the 
two acres, but to get two hundred and fifty fr«m 
the five acres, 

It is an exaellent rule, that whatever we do, we 
should do as well as possible. T do not refer in 
this case to what may be called the ornamental in 
farming, but to all that is Substantial and practical. 
A poor man, who is without means, and struggling 
single-handed under these difficulties which over- 
whelm so many of our farmers in tlieir setting out 
in life, may be excused for getting along as he 
best can ; but not so with men, who have it in 
their power to cultivate their farms in the best 
Biaoner, who farm not for pleasure but for profit, 
and to whom farming is as much a profession and 
trade, as any ether business is to any other man. 
In other departments of business, it will, I beUeve, 
be 'generally found true, that the more ceureful and 
thorough the workmanship, the more successful is 
the result. Agriculture forms no exception to the 
general rule; and the more thoroughly and per- 
fectly this art or business is conducted, so much 
the more certain is the ultimate success. In my 
opinion, a farmer can never produce too much; I 
nean of that which he can keep. He vm grow 
too much of that which is perishable. He may 
raise too many potatoes and turnips, because these 
Siist be lost, if not consnmed within the year. He 



may raise too much live stock, children always 
excepted ; too many pigs, cattle and horses ; lor 
exclusive of what their growth may. do toward* 
paying for their consumption, the noarket for them 
IS always capricious and uncertain, and the ex- 
pense ef their keeping goes on whether the market 
is good or not. What this expense is, where • cmir 
siderable stock is kept, that man can best tell who 
looks at his magnificent mow of hay in the antumm, 
and his granaries crowded with their golden trees* 
ure, which makes his eyes glisten with t^sxs of joy,, 
and then, after keeping his hungry stock through 
the long winter without any improvement of the 
market, looks where his mow of hay was, and enr 
ters his vacant com barn, echoing back from its 
emptiness his foot steps, and is then obliged t» 
wipe away the scalding tears of repentance and 
disappointment. But grain crops, with care, az» 
imperisliable ; and there is seldom a case in whicb 
in the course of two or three years the provident 
farmier, in almost any situation, may not find » 
good market for whatever of grain he may have tt> 
spare. 

Under the direction of a sound judgement, tberO' 
fore, as to the kind of produce, a farmer cannot 
produce too much. Our fisurmers labor under great 
disadvantages for want of capital. To the proper 
management of a farm, some floating capital, is a* 
necessary as in any branch of trade or business. 
The inquiry of most farmers is, with how littl» 
labor they can get along 7 The inquiry should be». 
how much labor can be used to advantage? I 
speak now not of men, who are farming for pleasure,, 
but for profit. No part of a farm should lie uniBi- 
proved ; and what the farmer does use and culti* 
vate he should seek to make as productive as pos* 
sible. The universal complaint is that labor is ex- 
pensive. It is expensive. It ought to be. 0» 
high authority we are charged ** not to muzsle the 
ox that treadeth out the com;" and the fiuthful 
. laborer, in every department of business, is entitled 
to an equitable compensation, and to a full sharo 
of the products of his own toil. The noan, wh» 
has the meanness to grudge this reward, da* 
serves himself to be a slave; and to be doomed 
with other slaves, more worthy than himself, to bi^ 
salt herrings and his peck of Iidian meal, ddivered 
on Monday morning for^ his week's allewanoe. 
With us, however, 4n general there is no just 
ground of complaint. If the labor applied ta 
agrieultur» were unprofitable in all cases, it would 
then be best to abandon the business entirely, or 
until labor is reduced to that standard of price, at 
which it can be used to advantage for any object,, 
without stint and witheut concern. But we have- 
not yet seen that time. In all my intercourse with, 
farmers, even with labor at the rates which it has- 
maintained among us, where the fanning has been 
judicious, and extraordinary cavoaltiea or circum* 
stances are excepted, I have never known a case 
in whicb a full compensation has not bet^n had fiir 
the labor applied. We can, therefore, afford te 
apply it as extensively and liberally as the land 
will admit, of. We can afford to an acre of land 
all the labor and capital which are requiglte to- 
make it produce as much as possible. . Our labor, ■ 
when concentrated, is likely to be most effectuaL 
Most men say, cultivate a little land and cultivate 
it well. If you farm for profit, I say, cultivate e- 
good deal of land and cultivate it well; but do not 
attempt to cultivate any more than you can cidtl^ 
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ifitte in ihe b«tt manner. In this way your land 
will be in a ceuneof gndual improyement ; where* 
as, by tbe ether system of culuvatioa, the condi- 
-tion of ^oiir fum is likely to be gvomng worse in- 
stead of better. In the latter case ^eu may get 
larger returns for less money; that is, more for 
less moneyi or more in proportion to the money 
expended ; but in the former case, by a thdrough 
Gvitivation, you get nK>re for mere. In the super- 
ficial cultivation, your returns are necessarilv 
Hxnited and comparatively small ; in- the thorougn 
cultivation, your crops are large and abundant; 
and, as I have before stated, the extra product is 
commonly clear profit. I do not know that I am 
lUidersteod, in a case where it is rather difficult to 
explain myself. But I will more fully illustrate 
it. A fSumer cultivates his 20 acres of wheat at 7 
slellars per acre,^and gets for his 140 dollars 400 
bashels of wheat*; that is at the rate of 35 cents 
per. bushel; or, he expends 12 dollars upon the 
cultivation, and gets a return of 800 bushels, which 
is at the rate of cost of 30 cents per bushel, be- 
sides leaving his land in a high condition of im- 
provement for the succeeding crop. Or, he culti- 
Tates 20 acres of Indian corn, at 15 dollars per 
acre, which produce 25 bushels to the acre, at 60 
cents per bushel ; or, he expends 30 dollars per 
acre in the caltivattos, and gets a return of 75 
bushels per aOTe, at a cost of 40 cents per busheL 
This seems to me a fair statement of the case of 
the comparadve expediency of a dieap and super- 
fical, or a thorough and Uberal cultivation. This 
statement B)ay not meet all cases; for there are 
peculiarities of local and domestic condition,, which 
must effect every farmer's Management ; but I 
believe there can be no mistake in the general 
principles. 

2. It is not merely in the amount of produce 
that our agriculture requires improvement, but 
likewise in regard to the nature 'or kind of crops* 
Xet us consider the wheat crop, for example. The 
wheat crop is the gteat product of Western New- 
York. It is generally calculated that the wheat 
crop fails here about once in five years ; that it is 
injured or destroyed by rust, by mildew, by insects 
«r by other causes. Some of these causes are be- 
yond human control; some we can control, either 
in the way of prevention or remedy. I cannot 
now go into a discMssioa of these matters. Now 
some of the occasions of failure may be supposed, 
and so some persons confidently assert, to be de- 
pendant upon the particular kind of wheat we sew. 
We all knew that some kinds are much more pro- 
ductive and better than others ; some yielding 
much more in quantity ; some excelling (Mhers in 
weight; some makiiig more fiourfroin the same 
weight ; some making better flour than others. 
Here, then, there is great room for improvement; 
for inquiring whether we have got the best, and if 
we have, how we shall keep it the best. In the 
celebrated agricultural museum al Edinburgh, there 
are net less than 95 different varieties of wheat, 
presenting great distinctions in yield, amount of 
flour, earliness of ripening, and exposure to dis* 
ease or injury.* When such a wide field presents 
itself to choose from, it is easy to see how much re- 
mains to be effected by experiment, observation, 
inquiry and skill. The same remarks apply with 
equal force to other articles of product, and as 

« Le Cotcv, I think, tnuMrates more than 150 different 
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much to the improvement of the like stock of the 
farmer, as to his vegetable productions. 

3. A vast field of improvement op^s before us 
in respect to new articles of produce. It is less 
than a century since the potato came into general 
use for the t^le. To us it seems difficult to ima- 
gine what should have supplied its place, and how 
men could have lived without it. The extraordi- 
nary cultivation of the flat turnip, within the memo- 
ry of persons now living, revolutionised the hus- 
bandry of England. The cultivation of that in- 
valuable root, the rutabaga, is comparatively 
modem in England as well as in this country. 
Several grasses are cultivated with great success 
in other countries, which, as yet, are not known 
among us. Silk, destined, 1 believe, to be a most 
important article of domestic husbandry, is yet 
scarcely looked upon with patience, Immense 
improvements are still to be made in the stock of 
domestic animals. Even so late as the last century, 
the common hog was not known in some parts of 
Scotland ; and when one, which was brought into 
the counry by seme man of uncotnmon enterprise, 
at one time got loose and appeared grunting in the 
streets of the' neighboring village, the wliole popu- 
lation was as much alaimed as if a wild beast had 
broken out of a traveling menagerie; and they 
appeared with bludgeons and pitchforks to destroy , 
him ; while the religious part of the community^ 
supposing it was a veritable personage himself 
whom I foel diffident about naming, came out, with 
the schoolmaster at their head, widi an open Bible 
in his hand, to see if they could not ** lay the evil 
spint. 

Few of us are too young not to remember when 
that most valuable of all his kind, the Merino 
sheep, was introduced into the country ; and now 
he is followed by the useful Southdown, the broad- 
spread Dishley, and the nutgnificent Cotswold and 
Leicester sheep. So it is with the beautiful race 
of Improved Short Horned Cattle, which the hono- 
rable enterprise of many of our public-spirited 
citizens have introduced into the country, and by 
means of which our farmers are enabled at once 
to avail themselves of the improvements of older 
countries, made with the highest skill, and at an 
immense expenditure of labor and money, during 
more than half a century. 

The uses of the plants we cultivate are not yet 
half developed. Who would have dreamed, five 
years since, of obtaining from 600 to 1,000 pounds 
of sugar - from an acre of com stalks 1 Yet this 
amount has been obtained the ^present year in In**- 
diana ; and a most creditable gentleman, from 
Delaware, informed me a few days since, that 
there Was a strong coi^dence that over three theu^ 
sand pounds may be obtained from an acre. Then 
again comes the oil from lard, which creates serious 
apprehensions that the grand sport of banting 
whales in the Pacific is to yield place to the huow 
ble office of trying out hog's fat over a kitchen fire« 
Our swine are to make a high advance in public 
respect, since they are likely to beautify our habi- 
tations and directly assist in the composition of the 
highest works of genius. How difficult it is for us 
to imagine any limits to improvement. How vain 
to suppose that a century hence, those who then 
live shall not look back upoi^ eur advances with 
the same disdainful compassion with which we 
look back upon those, who have gone as far be- 
fore us. 
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4m la cultivation, and in the implements of hus- 
bandry, there is immease room for improve- 
ment. Look at a modem casl^iren plough of the 
most improved pattern, aad compare it with the 
ploughs used fifty years, or ev^n thirty years ago, 
in its lightness, its ease of draft, its facility of re- 
pair, and especially in the manner in which it per- 
forms its work. Look at the modem cradle, com- 
pared with the sickle. Look at one of Green or 
Gilsen's straw-cutters, compared with the old 
Dutch eutting-box. Look at Hussey's grain reaper, 
compared with even the most improved cradle, 
swung by the most expert hand, and say where is 
the march of improvement to be arrested ? Look 
at that most excellent machine for the purpose in- 
tended, Hatch's sowing machine. '^Look at the 
subsoil plough, which,, with underground draining, 
is now working wonders in Scotland, trebling the 

freduct of land, and converting the wom out and 
arrea into rich and productive soils. 
What a wide field for improvement is opening 
upon us in regard to manures t This is an immense 
subject ; and I dare not enter upon it. A process 
is now spreading among ourselves for converting 
atraw and every other refus3 vegetable subs' aoce, 
which it formerly required months, and almost 
years, to bring into a condition for use, into the 
best condition for application in a single fortnight, 
at a very moderate expense.* Various artificial 
manures are coming before the public for trial. 
We have ceasfd to wonder at the miracles which 
gypstim performs because they have become fa- 
miliar. Bone-dust, poudrette, nitrate of soda, and 
various forms of ammonia, are presenting them- 
selves for the use of the farmer, and furnishing him 
with the elements of fertility in the most concen- 
trated, efficient and portable form. Sixty vessels 
liave tbis year sailed firem England te the Pacific, 
to bring home that most powerful of all manures. 
Guano, or the excrements, as it is supposed, of 
BM birds, found in almost inexhaustible quantities 
on the Peruvian coast. The application of manures, 
likewise. Is a subject fiill of curious inquiry, and 
where scitnce, founded upon the most learned and 
subtle experiments, has a great work to perform. 

I might dwell upon these important subjects, 
but I must not trespass upon year indulgence. 
The very suggestion of these topics, displays the 
Immense field for inquiry and improvement which 
lies open to agriculture, and where the enterprising 
and inquisitive, the tmjy wito and the tmly learned, 
are invited to gather a rieh harvest. 

II. I proceed to speak of the other subject sug- 
gested; that is, the improvement of the Far- 
men themselves. It will be seen, from what has 
been said, that agriculture is a great art ; and that 
its improvement demands the highest exercise of 
the highest powers of the mind. If there was 
ever a subject presenting food for intellectual in- 
quiry, that s\ibject is agriculture, involving, as it 
does, the most subtle operations, and the deepest 
mysteries of nature. It is the mind which consti- 
tatei the true dignity of our nature. Without it, 
man would be a mere machine ; with it, he be- 
comes a divinity. It is for the farmers to come to 
a knowledge of the true character of ibeir great 
calling, and place it where it belongs, among the 
tiberal professions, and among the most exalted of 
sciences. Formerly, whenever there was a lame 
or deformed ch ild in the family, it was thought he 
'• Bemner7me(ho4. 



would do for a tailor or a minister ; and if he was 
a dunce or a blockhead, he would answer for a 
farmer. These prejudices are gone, and that 
stock is nearly worked out. Agriculture is assum- 
ing its proper place among the pursuits of men ; 
and, yielding to none under heaven, in usefulness, 
in honesty, and intrinsic respectabiUty, let as seek 
to prove, that while it presents objects to call oat 
and interest, it is eveiy way worUiy of the appli- 
cation of the most improved talents which ever 
fisli to the lot of man. 

Agriculture is not a mere physical effort or laiior. 
It is a science, it is a branch of intellectual phi- 
losophy; and its improvement and perfection, if 
ever it is to reach perfection, are as dependent 
upon the application and instramentality of mind, 
intellectual perception, intellectual skill, knowl- 
edge, I will add genius, as any art or science, 
which is the subject of man's power or attilinment. 

I am aware that this is not the light in which it 
is usually regarded. This public sentiment in thiii 
respect needs to be reformed and strengthened. 
Justice has hot been done to this art. It is en- 
couraging to believe, that, in this matter, public 
opinion is undergoing a favorable change. I em 
anxious to see agriculture occupying the place 
among the humane, libenl, and intellectual arts, 
which belongs to it. But if it would reach and 
maintain that station, it must prove itself deserv- 
ing. It may be carried to the throne by acclama- 
tion; but, as the public judgement is constantly 
becoming more enlightened and severe, it cannot 
maintain its ascendancy unless it is worthy of it» 
The laurels will be plucked from its brow, if they 
are, not the rewards of merit. It can prove itself 
w<Hrthy to rank among the liberal and enlightened 
arts, only by becoming itself liberal and enlightened* 
Study, inquiry, reading and knowledge, are aanrach 
demanded for the advancement and perfection of 
agriculture, as for that of any art or science. We 
may expect from science, inquiry, and the efforts of 
genius, the same advantages here as in any other 
place or objects where they may be applied. 

I should be glad, on this occasion, fully to illus- 
trate these sentinients. They are important; es- 
sentially connected with productiveness of the art, 
with the elevation of thei agricultural profession in 
the public regard, and the increase of the comforts 
and happiness of the rural and laboring' classes. 
Bat I m%st restrict myself in this case, and I shall 
therefore speak of agriculture simply as a profes- 
sion. 

1. Agriculture is usually regarded merely as a 
mode of gaining a subsistence, or of acquiring 
property. As a means of subsistence, none is 
more sure or more honest. That which cultivation 
causes the earth to yield, impoverishes no one, but 
enriches all. As an instrument of acquiring wealth, 
it would be idle to..pretend that it can be made tJM 
means of sudden, rapid, or extraordinary accumu- 
lation, or be compared with the numberless means 
and inventions, how iMmest or reputable I will not 
say, which exist in the community ; hut an indus- 
trious and skilful agricultuiist is ordinarily sure of 
an honest competence, and secure from many perilc 
te virtue and to possession, incident to atmest 
every other pecuniary parsait. This, however, ia 
a low and narrow view of this subject. To re ' 
gard the acquisition and accumulatien of wealth 
as the end of life demonstrates the sordinesa of the 
mind. Such a man has yet to take the first lesaon 
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in tiM philiMopfay of bnman happiiwM. We are to 

look upon agricultHrOt not meiely as a means of 

•ubsistence or aocomulation, but at. a profession, 

pursuit, conclition of life. Every man is bound to 

Sro^dt for himself as far as he has the ability of 
oiiig it, and te perform his part in providing for 
tho^e who are incapable of providing for them- 
•elves. He has the power of dcnng this, and the 
povrer is the demonstration of the duty. It is not 
reasonable nor just that any man should subsist on 
the labors of other men, unless he render in some 
Ibnn an equivalent for those labors. The rights of 
mes are equal, and their duties are correspondent. 
£v^ man living in a community, and nature forbids 
that any man should live out of it^ should do what 
he can for the benefit of that community. This 
duty grows out of the natural sense of justice, 
implanted in the heart, and is sanctioned by the 
high authority of religion. But the community is 
beet served by a division of labor. There must be 
much physical acd much intellectual labor ex* 
pended ; and to work with advantage, their forces 
must in most cases, be combined. All physical 
labor wears out life, degrades man, prevents bis 
elevation, and shuts him out from some of the 
highest motives to improve himself, and some of 
the purest gratifications of which his nature is ca- 
pable. All intellectual labor is equally a waster 
of life ; exhausts the spirits } often disqualifies 
men from rendering the best practical servicns to 
the community ; and not seldom lifts men into a 
world of mere fiction, to delude them with gilded 
"nsions, which make the common blessings of life 
distasteful, lead them to disdain its ordinary and 
most useful labors, and render them the feverish 
▼ictims of discontent, melancholy or despair. If 
the sufferings of men, whose lives have been exclu- 
aiyely devoted to literary pursuits, or to mere in- 
tellectual labor, could be depicted on canvass, in 
their variety and extent, in all their strong colors 
end deep shadings, we should shudder at the pic- 
ture. If we could see th^tortures of ill success, 
the corrodings of envy, die terrible disappointments 
of ambition, the mortifications of vanity, sensitive 
to the slightest breath of censure, the pangs of 
neglect, the burning pains of an excited competi- 
tion, and the writhing agonies of utter failure to 
win the meed of popular applause, where the con- 
flciousness of merit was well founded, and the 
promises of seccess were brilliant, the humblest 
laborer, who 'honestly earns his daily bread by his 
toil and sweat, would find little occasion for the 
envy with which these classes are so often re- 
garded. He would see r^Mison to acquiesce in a 
condition, which, if not open to the honors of lite- 
ral success, is not subjected to the perils and 
mortifications of failure; and if it supplies no 
wreaths to adorn his brow, is sure not to be doom- 
ed to bleed under a crown of thorns. I would not 
speak with disparagement of any of the honest 
professions and any profession is honest which is in- 
nocent and useful. In a civilized community, the 
wants of men are multiplied to a great extent. As 
plenty increases,luxury mustbe expected to increase; 
and when luxury increases, artificial wants are mul- 
tiplied, as insects are^hatched out under a summer's 
sun. Artificial wants become transformed into ac- 
tual wants. Nor would I limit the wants of men te 
that which is absolutely necessary. Man is bound, 
in humble gratitude, to enjoy as well as to live. He 
may seek the elegant and the ornamental, as well 



as the necessary and the useful. So far from 
being a sin to enjoy the blessings which Providenee 

Snts within our reach, it is a duty; and equally a 
«ty to increase them to their utmost capacity. 
What privileged dweller in the country can look 
upon this beautiful world, and regard it merely as 
a House of Correction, a vast Penitentiaiy, in 
which man's enW portion is to toil, to be misera- 
ble and to die. In order to produce the greatest 
sum of good, in order to provide for the subsistence, 
and comfort, and hanpiness of every one, and of 
all, many hands and needs must be at work, and 
variously employed ; much physical labor must be 
exerted, much mentid labor called into action, 
many muscles must be strained, many brains 
quiOKoned. How beautiful it is, when all these 
physical and all these mental energies are stinm- 
lated and invigorated; and at the same time con- 
trolled, and directed, apd applied, by the highest 
principles of our moral nature, and the best affec- 
tions and sentiments of the h^rt. I will cast no 
disparagement upon any of the useful ornamental 
professions in lue, upon any profession, however 
humble, which in any way or form contributes to 
the subsistence oi men, their improvement, or in- 
nocent happiness. All happiness is innocent, 
which is according to nature. Every sense and 
faculty wi»h which our Creator has endowed us, 
in iu natural and healthful exercise, is pleasurable 
and delightful. God intended . it should be used ; 
of course Under those wholesome restramts whidi, 
reason, experience and religion teach us, are essen- 
tial in order to maintain the health and freslmesa 
of the faeulty itself, and, in fact, to receive the 
largest amount of enjoyment; Now I do not say 
that one honest and useful occupation is above 
another, or below another. I do not say that the 
agricultural occupation is above the learned pro- 
fession; nor win I admit that ^e medical, or the 
legal, or the clerical profession, is above the agri- 
cultural profession. I will not admit, where fidelity 
and moral worth are equal, that the employer is 
above the laborer, or the laborer above the em- 
ployer, the artisan above the scholar, or the scholar 
above the artisaa, the officer of justice who inter- 
prets the laws and metes out its severest penalties, 
and so tries to make men virtuous, above the 
charming writer of poetry, who, by bis exquisite 
delineations of character, or his soaring and bril- 
liant flighu of fancy, seek to make them happy. 
To make men happy is one way to make them vir- 
tuous. I believe with that delightful writer of 
fiction, who has recently visited us from the father- 
land, and whose delineations appear like txans- 
feriag life itself to the canvas, and are benevolently 
designed to show how many real diamonds lie con- 
cealed under the heaped-up rubbish of woatxy 
which we trample under foot ; I say, I believe with 
him, that ** there ianothing high because it is high 
in place, and nothing lew because it is low in life." 
After making all these allowances, I shall give no 
just cease of offence, in saying of the occupation 
of the farmer, that none is in itself more honest, 
none more respectable, none has stronger claims 
upon the regards of the community for iu usefidr 
ness, none is more favorable to virtue, and none is 
.more sure in all reasonable rewards to industry, 
temperance, frugality, and good conducts If men 
want the goods of this world upon other terms, 
whatever may be their apparent tueeesSf they will 
discover in the end that thoy have been playing a 
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losing game. Now how much heart-ache, how I piece of apple-tree hnuh. The mutmi of the 
rauoh head-ache, how much foUy and how mueh home is slipshod, and appears as though she had 



frippery, how much indolence, how much dissipa- 
tion, how much avarice, how much fraud, how 
much plunder, how much oppression, how much 
mad soihitionf how much disappointment, how 
much mortified pride, how much actual suffering 
and griping poverty, would be extinguished, 5 
only one half the loafers and mere idlers in the 
community, the speeulators, the brawling poUti- 
ciaas, the useless lumber accumulated in all the 
profiMsions, the miserable quachs in all three of the 
aepartments, those who kindle quanels that they 
may run off with the booty, and leave both parties 
in default; those who cure all sorts of diseases 
with all sorts of nostrums ; and those who profess 
to have found some aew mode of getting to Deaven 
other than the good old way of ** fearing God and 
working righteousness," if only one half the mere 
fashionables in city and country, if one half the idle 
and profligate young men, whom we see tied on to 
the ends of cigars, crowding all public places, and 
the idle young women who flaunt about the exu^ 
herance of their vanity in the cast>off clothes of 
the sUk-'wo)rm, but,, poor souls ! never could think 
of touching the caterpillar himself; I say, if only 
half of these crowds could be induced to get by 
their own hands an honest living from the bounti* 
ful earth. What a beneficent change would take 
place, if they would expend half the mental energy, 
or half the physical energy, in supplying their own 
wants by their own labor, which are now thrown 
away, and leave them only a miserable burden and^ 
tax upon the industry of others ; if not callous to 
the shame of dependance, at least knowing nothing 
of that generous sentiment of honor, and that lofty 
sense of honest competence and usefulness, which 
belong only to those whose hands minister to their 
necessities, who wear the fleeces of the flocks which 
they themselves have reared, and gather the bread 
firom fields which they themselves have cultivated. 
2. I know with what disdain many^MTsons look 
upon the profession of the &rmer. ** It is a dirty 
business,'^ say they. This offends the pride of 
many of these fine people, who think themselves 
made of porcelain and not of common clay. It is 
dirt, however, which is easily washed off; but there 
is a good dflMd of dirt which men are apt to get 
upon themselves in their profession and ioccupap 
tions, which the burning tears of penitence will 
not even scald off. *' But it has to do with manures 
and offends the refined taste.'' Oh ! the nonsense 
and folly of fools! and yet, in the wonder-working 
providence of God, this refuse becomes the crea- 
tor and the source of beauty, and is to be con- 
verted into flowers, coveted as the richest orna- 
ments to deck even the brow of maiden majesty, 
and into fruits as fidr and luscious as ever hung 
from the boughs of Eden. ** But then the fiurm- 
mers and the farmer's habitations are vulgar, and 
ungainly, and slovenly, and offensive. There is 
no order ; neatness is utteriy renounced ; the gates 
are unhung; the fences are down ; broken vehicles 
and scattered wood piles encumber the door yards. 



crawled out of a grease doaet to toast herself at 
the cooking stove; and the master, poor man! 
seems to have been afflicted with the hydrophobia 
firom his youth, and to have been subjected dally 
to a regular daubing from his eyes down, with mud 
and tobacco joice." But I '11 not finish the picture; 
and I will admit that in too many cases it is true 
to the life. You may say any thing of its shame- 
folnesa, its disreputableness, its offensiveness, that 
you please, and 1 will agree to all of it. But nono 
of it is necessary, no more than it is necessary is 
the palace yard. It is stated by intelligent travel- 
ers, that the cow-stablee of the Dutch fiirmeiu are 
so perfectly (dean that you might e^n dine in them 
wimoot offence ; and that no Dutch fanner is ever 
suffered to come into his house from his work, untO 
he has exchanged his dirty shoes at the door for a 
pair of clean slippers. I knew' that a monarchial 
government prevails in those countries, the spirit 
of which probably diffuses itself into all the de- 
partments of society. But if our wives in this 
republican country have not here power enough, of 
wnich some of us (I say it wiUi all diffidence) 
surely can have no doubt, I would move for an ap- 
plication at once to the Legislature, to give them 
the complete sovereignty of their own dondcils, 
providea only that they will keep their own shoes 
iip to the heel, their aprons cleas, their caps tied 
and their children washed; and providea also, 
that they^ will renounce and denounce and never 
suffer their premises to be polluted by that ac- 
cursed and filthy Virginia weed, which is the bane 
of all decency, and the corrupter of 'all good man- 
but send it after its twin brother, whisky, 
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who seems fast going, by general aeclamadon, t^ 
his own pn^r place. Where that place is, it 
might not be civil for me to say, though I beUevc 
no honest man can doubt. 

There is no reason why a farmer's premises 
should not present an example of perfect neatness 
and order; why there should not be "a place for 
every thing, and every tjiing in its place ; " why 
the cess-pool of the ^ink should be open under the 
window ; why the pig-stye should make a part of 
the family habitation ; or why, indeed, there shoidd 
be any thing on the premises, to offend the most 
delicate and sensitive. I can show you many an 
example of this beautiful neatness and order. 

The religious sect called Shakers are models in 
this respect. They find no difficulty in kee|^ng 
every thing in order. The most severe cleanliness 
reigns in every part of their premises. They effect 
this by a rigid system of neatness and order. There 
is no difficult in doing this, where you may secure 
the voluntary coroperation of the household ; and 
there is in such arrangements, steadily and resiK 
lutely maintained, as much economy of time as 
there is of health and comfort. 

I can point to innumerab!e individual habitadons. 
and I had almost said, such has been the powerM 
influence of example, to whole villages, where the 
same habit of neatness and order universally pre- 
and old bats and baize petticoats ornahient the I vail; and where, consequently, the air iuelf is 
broken windows. The hogs get into the kitdien, n breathed with a healthier and heartier inspiratiott. 
and never discover that they are not at home until 1 3. Happy would it be for our farmers if, in ad- 
they are warned with the broomstiGk to quit. The I dition to renouncing that slovenliness, which far 
hair of the hare-legged and unwashed children, I too generally prevaiu, and which in truth in every 
looks as if they had been laid out in the snow to 1 case involves not an inconsiderable loss of proper- 
whiten, and had never been combed but with a I ty, and making exactness and order triumphant im 
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e^ery part of tb«ir premisei, they weuld seek to 
render their premises as beautiful as they can be 
made. Appearances should be studied ^n every 
thing connected with their farms and houses. There 
ia no class of men in any condition of life, who 
have within their reach more of the materials>and 
elements of beauty, and at a cheaper rate, than the 
dwellers in the country, ^rees, iflants, flowers, 
vinesy are every where to be had for die mere 
treuble of getting, in some of those half-days or 
balf-hours which occur in the busiest conditions of 
life, and which are so carelessly squandered by 
men who forget that the largest sum is compesed 
of units, as atoms make up the mountain, and 
drops form the ocean. 

I would have them study the principles of refined 
taste in the constructicn of their farm buildings, 
and observe the rules of architectural proportion 
and architectural beauty in all their erections, 
whether it be a wig-warn, a leg-cabin, a stable, er 
even a pig-stye. But why should we do this 1 Be- 
cause these proportions are net matter of arbitrary 
determination, but they are fixed in nature. Ther 
violation of them is id ways offensive; the obser- 
vance of them always gives pleasure. Such erec- 
tions cost no more dian buildings constructed with 
an entire disregard to. them. Then again in the 
construction and condition of farm implements 
and vehicles, though I would not encourage any 
useless finery, yet I would have them made in the 
best manner, and kept in the best conditio^. This 
should be dene en the plainest principles of econo* 
my. An implement, a wagon, or a carriage, that 
is neatly painted and varnished and kept clean, 
vrill be so much the more carefully nsed. In 
general what men most value th^ will most care 
for ; what they take most pains to keep, they will 
tak» most pains in using; wlut those about you see 
yoB . value, unless in cases of extraordinary per* 
varsity, they will valne. Hew constantly de we 
hear the expressions, ** it is new, don't deface it ; " 
''it is clean, don't soil it;'' or, ''it is dirty, or 
broken, or eld, I don't care for it." Send two chil- 
dren into the street; let one be a bare-headed, 
bare-footed ragamuffin, with a face which perhaps 
never had more than one thorough washing, hair 
that never heard of any finer comb than his own 
greasy fingers, and a mouth about which are grim- 
ed in and stuccoed in relief, the ren^ains e^ a 
week's broth or porridge, and nobody would tlunk 
> of giving him a hand to help through any mud 
puddle or even any gutter, unless where they thought 
he would be drowmed; and this only perhaps be- 
cause the admonitions of conscience might be a 
little stronger than their disgust at the sight of 
Jiim ; and if he should get run over in the. street, 
you weuld hear no other remark than that he was 
a dirty dog and might h»ve got out of the way. On 
the other hand> send a sweet little girl into die 
street, looking like a new blown rose with the 
glistening dew drops hanging from its leaves, 
with her neat bonnet without a shade upon its 
lustra, her frock emulating the snew drift in its 
whiteness, her unsoiled stockings iadicadng the 
perfecUon of nature's statuary beneath them, her 
shoes reflecdng the brightest BoUsh of art, and, 
above all, her face as <:lean, as fair, as transparent 
as you know her untainted mind is under all diis, 
and there is not a chimney-sweep so low that he 
would not give hef the side-walk, nor a down, 
•van among the most clownish, who would not, if 



he dared to touch her, wipe his hands upon his 
clothes, and with delight carry her* half a mile 
ever the erossings, rather than that she should soil, 
I had almost said, even the sole of her slipper. I 
hope you will pardon the homeliness of my illus- 
tradoas. I wish to be understood ; and in firing 
among the crowd if I should happen to wound any 
one, I trust I shall not bring blood ; for my arrows 
are sent en no hosdle mission, and they arrnciidier 
barbed nor poisoned. 

I would have the windows of the fiurm house 
adorned with flowers, not in rusty dn measures 
and old black-glazed tea pots, and glass botdes 
with the necks broken off, but in whole and hand* 
some flower pou, or neatly painted wooden 4>oxe8, 
for they really cost nothis^g. I would havo the 
piazzas er porches trelHssed with vines even with 
scarlet runners, if nothing better can be had. I 
would have the door yard filled with flowew and 
shrubbery, and the road-side lined with trees; here 
a clump and there a single line, mingling the va- 
rieties as nature mingles them, ci^dvating them for 
fruit and culdvating them for mere ornaments and 
beauty. But this is all, you will tell me, for ap> 
pearance sake? Well, is appearance nothing? 
Did you think nothing of appearance when you 
chose your wives ; and nothing of yoia: own ap- 
pearance when you wished them to confirm the 
election? But why should the pleasures of sight 
be so lighdy esteemed ? Why should diey be 
spoken of in the language of disdain or indiffer- 
ence ? Are they not as radunal, as respectable, 
as valuable, as abundant, as innocent, as the 
pleasures of the other senses ? Are they not, in- 
deed, the very elements of some of the most re- 
fined pleasures of the mind and heart ? ,Has God 
given ns the sense of sight, so wonderful, so capa^ 
cious, so infinitely varied in its reseusces and objects, 
for no purpose ? Is appearance nothing? What 
is more studied throughout the Creator's works? 
What object is there in nature, from the highest to 
the lowest, animate ox inaninute, swimming in the 
sea or in the air, en the surface, or buried in the 
earth, which is not, upon examiaadon, found to be 
as beautiful, as if it were finished for no other pur^ 
pose, than to be looked at ? Take the shell that 
ties in the bottom ef the ocean, the bird that bathes 
his wings in Heaven's purest light, the flowers that 
carpet the earth with their varied splendor, the 
glittering stars that light up the deep arches of the 
skies with an eternal glory, take the combination 
of the coundess elements ef beauty, when the 
morning slowly lifts up the veil of night, and, as at 
the dawn ef the creadon, reveals the glories of the 
visible world, or when spring breathes upon the 
earth, and recalls the dead to life, and myriads 
and myriads ef forms of new beings come fsffth at 
her voice ; take the deseending sun as he reclines 
apon his western throne, and wraps around him 
the gorgeous robe of an unrivaled majesty ; take 
the perfecioo of beauty as seen in a nearer but 
more transcendent form, in man himself, in his 
symmetrical stature, in the well-turned limbs, in 
the web of unrivaled softness and texture, which 
covers him, in the dnts of his complexion, in the 
grace of his movements, in the melody of his voice, 
in the eloquence of the eye, pouring oat the fires 
ef genius or radisint with the charms of the affeo- 
tions, and so speak to the soul ; and will men say 
that appearance is nothing, and that the pleasures 
of the sight are not to^be valued and euldvated ? I 
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Bay tkatappeanmoe ii always to be regarded ; that 
we caanot render our hemes too beautiful and at- 
tractive. Our first olgect should be to make our 
dwellings as convenient and comfortable as art can 
make them ; our second object should be to render 
them to an equal extent tasteful and elegant. Do 
what we can, and all we can, we shall fall far 
short of rivaling even the simplest forms and com- 
binations of nature. 

. We should do this on the ground of self-interest. 
Separate from the pleasures ifirhich we ourselves 
derive from it, it essentially increases the value of 
eur estates. The beauty of a place, the orna- 
mental trees and shrubsreven the garden ftovFors 
which embellish it, are iJways objects of attraction 
to a purchaser. We should do this from conside- 
rations of benevolence. Buildings erected in good 
taste and proportions, and exhibiting a refined 
judgement and skill, and grounds highly cultivated 
and embellished charm the eye of the tra\k3ler or 
passer by, and allow us to impart most bountifully 
without diminishing our own store. But there is 
anorher influence not to be overlooked. Habits of 
(tfder and neatness, mere pergonal cleanliness, still 
mere the cultivation of a taste for beauty in our- 
selves and in every thing which sunounds us and 
comes undw our control, are in themselves {pro- 
moters and securities ef virtue. They become so 
by inspiring self-respect, and exalting our sense of 
character. The man who is known to respect 
himself, is always, in a measure, fer that reason 
alone, secure of the respect ef others. He finds 
in that fact a protection from incitements within 
to wrong and unworthy actions, or against degrad- 
ing and dishonorable propositions from without. 
There are likewise a natural sympathy and con- 
nexion between the love of natural beauty and the 
\o\e of moral beauty. Respecting that in the phy- 
sical world which is neat, usefitl, regular, symme- 
trical and elegant, we come naturally to love and 
venerate in the moral world that which is of a cor- 
responding type and character. Whatever tends 
in the best sense to inspire or strengthen a senti- 
ment of the dignity of our nature, serves to secure 
us itork that which is degrading, unworthy and 
dishonorable. Personal appearance and personal 
manners are of vastly more impoitance in a moral 
view, than men in general are willing to consider 
them. Vulgarity and slovenliness lead to lew 
tastes and pursuits. I am not anxious to see the 
race of gentlemen farmers, technically so called, 
increased, though I feel no prejudice against them ; 
but I am very anxious that farmers should be 
gentlemen. I have no partiality for the kid-glove 
style of farming; but on the other hand I cannat 
see why the farmer should go with his hands un- 
washed. I have not a little contempt for a farmer, 
who would consider himself above performing any 
labor which the business of the farm might render 
necessary, whether it be standing in the ditch or 
treading down the manure heap; but I cannot 
think it necessary to his proper character as a 
farmer,^ that he should carry about him, when his 
services are finished, the badges of his employ- 
ment, to the discredit of his own appearance or to 
the ofience and discomfort of others. 

4. I may be theught to have unnecessarily en- 
larged upon these homely topics ; but I am anxious 
by every means in my power, limited and humble 
as that power is, to make the agricultural profes- 
sion attractive and respectable, and to remove from 



it every thing that is repulsive even to the most 
cultivated minds. I detest ail false pride ; I per- 
fectly nauseate that affection ef sensibility or su- 
perior delicacy, which considers any of the honest 
labors ef the farm as degrading, or any of the ope- 
rations of nature as improper for their inquiry or 
unworthy of their observation ; but the pride ef 
neatness, and order, and decescy, and modesty, is 
to be respected as an essential element in good 
breeding and in virtue. I mean, then, simply to 
say that there is not> on the part either of men or 
women, the slightest incompatibility between any 
household or out-door care, any domestic service, 
any farm labor whatever, and the highest intel- 
lectual cultivation, the utmost delicacy and refine- 
ment of taste and manners, and the most genuine 
courtesy and politeness, which are to be found in 
any condition of life, and which in their true char- 
acter constitute the charm of social intercourse. 

I recollect en one occasion passing the night at 
the house of an agricultural friend in another State« 
He had been brought up to mercantile life in Eng- 
land, and was a man of excellent education and ex- 
tensive reading. He had retired from business to a 
farm, where he designed to pass the evening of his 
days in the calm pursuits of rural life, to which he 
was enthusiastically attached. He possessed an in- 
dependent fortune, but his sound judgement woit 
experience admonished him that an entire remis- 
sion of labor would be fatal to his peace if not to 
his health ; and that the true secret of rational and 
solid enjoyment lay in the constant, reasonable and 
healthful exertion of the bodily and mental powers, 
in the pursuit of some worthy object. Without 
regard therefore to his fortune, he determined to 
devote a reasonable portion ef his time to the im- 
provement of his &rm, to cultivating it in the best 
manner,and to rendering it as productive aspossible; 
and to make this an object of pursuit as he would 
have dene if his living had depended on it. He 
had three grown up daughters, who had enjoyed 
and. improved the best advantages of a polite and 
substantial education which wealth in England 
could afford. They sympa&ised in their father's 
views, and with their brothers took their full share 
of the labors of the farm. 

I found the house as I expected to find it; neat- 
ness and order and simple elegance presiding in 
every department, and ''books and work and 
healthful play" dividing the hours, and placing 
listlessness and fretfulness and ennui at defiance. 
My attention was first directed to a beaudful map 
hogany bee-hive of three stories, and so attached 
to one of the windows that it was easy at any time 
by removing a slide to see the busy and indefati- 
gable colonists at their tasks. The ord^r and in- 
dustry of this household* " skilfa^ building their 
cells and gathering honey all the duy from every 
opening fiower,'' were an index to the condition of 
the well regulated^ tamily, whose hospitality I was 
enjoying. 

I shall say nothing of my dreams that night ; for 
that I confess was die golden age of youth and the 
starry season of poetic fancy and iUusion. I vrill 
not say what angels in white hovered around ray 
bed, decked my chamber with the fairest flowers, 
and shook from their^lily wHte hands the sweetest 
perfumes over my pillow. I rose at l!he peep ef 
dawn, while as ^et night was struggling with tbe 
morning as if reluctant to quit her hold ; and ob- 
jects were yet covered with that grey light, whick 
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fnrms the transitioii state from night to daj. I was 
detennued to ransaek the premises, before the 
family should be stirring, and ray first visit was to 
the barn-yard to see the cows» which I have al- 
ways regarded as among the best benefactors of 
man, and with a veneratioa approaching almost 
the idolatry with which the same beneficent animal 
is regarded by the natives of Hindoostan. But I 
found that I was anticipated; fer the well known 
iound of the streaming milk at once struck my 
ears, and, as I entered, the vision of one of those 
charming girls, who had bid me a kind good night 
a few hours before, presented' itself before me, not 
in my mind's eye, but in real form and substance. 
With a neat tie cap, a plain cape- bonnet, partly 
aad^ I believe, a little slily thrown back, a short 
loose gown, a white apron, the very emblem of pu- 
rity, her locks neatly combed on each side of her 
high forehead after the s^ie of the Madonna, and 
her face as radiant with the freshness of health as 
now the morning became radiant with the purest 
light, what object could have been mere beautiful 7 
Even my kind wife woild have forgiven my admi- 
ration. ''Hers,'' she told me, ''was the care of 
the milk establishment; " and never did I enjoy a 
higher honor than to carry her full pails into a 
dairy room, presenting in its fixtures and its pro- 
duets, in its white and golden tre^tsures, the per- 
fection of neatness and order* This was the first 
du^ of the morning; and when the breakfast 
hour arrived, the same bright vision in a stifle of 
simple elegance, "when least adorned adorned 
the most," presided at the cheerful meal, dispens- 
ing not merely the products of her dairy skill and 
the delicious bread and condiments made by other 
fair hands in the household, but intermingling with 
these the brilliant treasures of a ripened intellect 
and a well cultivated mind, and the charms of an 
unaffected and improved politeness. 

5. I proceed now to the consideration of a means 
of elevating the agricultural profession of more 
importance, because of much more efficient influ- 
ence, than any to which I have referred ; and that 
is education, knowledge, intellectual improvement. 

I have already said that the glory of man is 
bis mind^ If his animal nature is curious, and 
w<mderful and beautiful, his intellectual nature is 
. transcendent and divine. This places him at the 
head of the animal creation, in his mind as in 
the seed lie the undeveloped elements of moral 
growth and the secret sources of that energetic 
authority, which subjects the most powerful ele- 
ments of the physical world to his sceptre, and 
makes him " the monarch of all he surveys." In 
an art, involving many of the most wonderful ope- 
rations — and agriculture is that art — dealing in the 
most subtle agencies in nature, and presenting even 
to the casual observer, in cultivation and in vege- 
table and animal growth, a succession of miracles, 
where is there more occasion for the most subtle 
inquiries of philosophy 7 

To the careless observer the deposit of a seed 
la the earth, its germination, its after cultivation, 
its progressive growth and its ultimate maturity, 
are matters of such every day occurrence, that 
they create no surprise, and are seldom remarked. 
But they are all replete with wonders, which in 
their solution have hitherto defied to a large extent 
the most subtle searchings of the mast subtle 
minds. Where does life repose in this dried ker- 
nel, 80 small and to all appearance so utterly in- 



ert? What secret agency swells and protnidles 
the germ 7 By what power does it force its way 
above the surface and gradually expand its leaves 
and put forth its flowers, and mature its fruits? 
How and where does it gather and assort, and at 
iu pleasure use or reject the various materials 
which go to form the stem, the leaves, the flower, 
the fruit? Hew does it construct 'its exquisite 
cells and pierce iu delicate tubes, .and elaborate 
its juices, and drink in the subtle gases that float 
around it, keeping that which it needs, sending 
back that which it does not need, doing that by i^ts 
own spontaneous energy, which the chemist deems 
the highest triumph of liis skill, and framing its 
woaderful organism, and compounding its peculiar 
odors, and mixing in exact proportions its beautiful 
colors ; and all this while, be the situation or soil, 
the appliances or manures what they may, re- 
maining true to its kind, so that the gases do not 
change into the umbelliferoos plants, nor the bul- 
bous roots transform themselves into the cereal 
grain? Beyond all question all these operationg 
go otf according to fixed laws, perfectly simple in 
their operation if we could but understand that 
operation ; and no mote the effect of chance or ac- 
cident, or direct interference of the divine artist 
thw any other of the regular operations of the 
material world. But what are the influences and 
effecto of seed and soil, of heat and light and elec- 
tricity and gravity, of dew and rain, and air, and 
manure, and culture, by what power exerted, by 
what circumstances controlled, all these are mat- 
ters for philosophical inquiry, and as yet can 
scarcely be said to have been approached. The 
rearing and improvement of live stock, and the 
whole subject of comparative anatomy and animal 
philosophy, are matters likewise coming directly 
within the province of the Farmer, full of feed for 
the inquisitive mind, and opening a wide field of 
inquiry. Is education then of no value to the 
Farmer ? His knowledge no use to him ? Is his 
profession a matter of mere servile and animal 
toil? Has the mind no work to perform here ? Is 
this art to form an exception to every other ? 

How fer is this art in any country from having 
reached the highest point of productiveness ; where 
and when, indeed, has the^ actual capacity of a 
single acre been tested? Is there no room for in- 
quiry, for the eiLertion of the highest powers of 
the mind to determine this pMnt ? The same re- 
marks apply with equal force to the rearing and 
management of live stock. Any man v^rho com- 
pares an Improved Durham Short Horn or a full- 
blooded Merino or Dishley Sheep with the com- 
mon stock of the country, and does not perceive 
how much has been effectecL by the exertion of the 
highest measure of intelligence and skill directed 
by science, anclhow much mere is yet to be hoped 
for by renewed and continued efforts, seems doom- 
ed to a hopeless stupidity. 

If at the same time we look back to what has 
been gained in the actual increase of the products 
of agriculture, we shaU see equal reason to ac- 
knowledge the advantages derived from the appli* 
cation of mind to this art, and to toke courage in 
view of what may hereafter be gained. I have 
already touched upon this subject. Half a cen- 
tury ago fifty bushels of Indian com to the acre 
would have been regarded as an extraordinary yield. 

I A crop of a hundred bushels is not new uncomm<M>» 
and more than one hundred and seventy have 
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been procluced in thii Stvte. In Scodend a few 
yeen dnee thirty busbelt of wheat would have 
been beyond the avera|;e yield even of th^ best 
cultivatieo. Under a jystem ef under^raining 
and edbsoU pleughinf , sixty are now not uncom- 
mon. It is not long since the systmn of leaving 
half the ground fallow wae deemed indispensable 
in order to recruit the exhausted lands ; now by a 
judicious rotation, alternating white and green 
crops, the land is kept uninterruptedly in pro- 
duction* 

Education may be considered in two respects; 
first as general, embracing all the comm6n subjects 
of reading and inquiiy ; second as specific, liii|iting 
itself to the particular objects of the agricultural 
art. Both are equally conducive to the respecta- 
bility ef the profession. We see every where what 
an influence and standing the high cultivation of 
the mind gives to every man, who has it, in our 
community. JIo official station, no mass of wealth 
so elevates a man ; and even if we were cursed 
with the aristocratic distihctions, which prevail in 
other countries, such is the spreading influence of 
intelligence, that the cultivation of the mind would 
enable the man to overtop them al}. To attain 
excellence in any art the principles d that art "te- 
quire to be made the objedts ef specific inquiry 
and study. But giving to these considerations all 
the prominence we may, success in any art or 
science will essentially depend, not merely and not 
rnore^ upon the knowledge of the particular prin- 
ciples or elements connected with it, than upon 
the strengthening and enlargement of the mind by 
gmieral knowledge. 

We must likewise observe an obvious distinction 
between the knowledge of the practice of and 
the knowledge ef the principles of an art. Men 
may thoroughly understand the principles of an art 
without knowing any thing of its manipulations. 
The philosopher may investigate and explain with 
the greatest advantage to the common farmer the 
principles of vegetation and the operation of ma- 
nures without himself having even so much as 
reared a single flower or stuck even a garden spade 
into the ground. In order to a successful practice 
the art must be learnt as,weU as the science, the 
execution as well as the theory. The best prospect 
•f success is when they are united ; when science 
directs the application of art, and art in its turn 
demonstrates die lessons and shows the proper 
qualifications and necessary limitadens of scientific 
principles. ' 

To render the. profession as respectable as it may 
be they should be combined. The farmer's voca- 
tion in this respect presents singular and extraor- 
dinary advantages. His season for relaxation from 
toil in our favored climate furnish enviable oppor- 
tunities for reading and inquiry. Besides this 
none of the labors of the farm, excepting where 
they are excessive, require any intensity of appli- 
cation or any abstraction of mind which would in- 
terfere with the most active exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers on subjeets quite foreign from this 
immediate occupation. The farmer may commune 
intimately with nature even when bending over 
his hoe; he may talk reverentially with God about 
his wonder-working providence from between the 
haadles of bis plough ; and he may often in his 
fields hear the deep voice of a divine philosophy 
speaking to his soul, as the shepherds heard a 1] 
message from Heaven, while they were counting n 



the sters and watching their eleeinng flocks upon 
the plains of Judea. 

There is another singular advantage connected 
with the profession of the farmer ; and one which 
applies to comparatively few other of the labori- 
ous occupations of life. The farmer's labors^ 
with scarcely 'an exception, are all healthful. Thej 
are pursued in the open air where there is free 
play for the limbs and room for the expansion of 
the lungs. There is no deformity springing from 
unnatural positions or distorted motions ; and no 
exhaustion or laceration of die most delicate parts 
•f his frame, from a confined ^atmosphere or one 
surcharged with poisonous or deleterious elements. 
Add to diis that tne natural and healthful exerdse of 
the muscular powers gives vigor and energy to the 
mind. Their influence is reciprocal ; their symr 
pathy is indissoluble. To render therefore die 
profession of agriculture respectable ; to make it 
as productive as it may be made ; to further its 
improvement, and to derive from it all the pleasures 
which are capable of being derived from it or aaO 
sociated with it, let us see to the improvement of 
our minds. Let us pursue knowledge widi an in> 
satiable thirst. Let us encourage for ourselves 
and others every attempt and means to advance 
the improvement of the inteQect and to stimulate 
inquiry. We hmy thus convert what has hitherto 
been regarded, and net wholly without truth, a 
sordid and degraded profession, into one of the 
highest pursuits of philosophy. But do not limit 
your notions of education to the mere teaching of 
the schools and the mere routine of collegiate dis- 
cipline. This is comparatively nothing. The 
great object of scholastic institutions and studies 
is not so much the communication ef knowledge 
as the teaching men the proper use of their own 
faculties in order to aequire knowledge for them- 
selves. When men leave their schools therefore 
the work of education has scarcely begun. They 
have learnt only the use of the tools; they are now 
to praetice the trade. They must now educate 
themselves; and what is so valuable as self-educa- 
tion ? Examples are not wanting in our country 
and in other countries in times past and in times 
present, of self-taught men, who have risen to a 
high eminence in science, while daily occupied in 
the distracting cares of life or the offices of a lap 
borieus trade. Such examples have a mighty elo- 
quence ; and speak in terms of persuasion^ which 
no voice can emulate. 

In all these respects, as I have said, the/armer 
is particularly favored. Books are attainable in 
unstinted abundance; and objects and facts, the 
only infallible teachers, are constandy unfolding 
themselves to his observation. Experiment is a 
powerful instructor. Let him read ; let him in- 
quire ; let him try ; and above all let him observe. 
Let him search into the causes of things. Let 
him follow nature into her hiding places ; and, if 
he can, compel her to answer his inquiries. She 
is sometimes coy ; and will sometimes need asking 
more than once ; and sometimes requires urging, 
before she will say any thing. But let him remem- 
ber that " a fair lady was never won by a faint 
heart." Perhaps, like some others, she may some- 
times say no, wtien she means yes. When the 
profession thus becomes enlightened, and its sim- 
plest operations are converted into experiments in 
philosophy and inquiries after truth, no pursuit is 
more respectable or more happy. Where the man 
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of cultivated mind is the performance of his daily 
labors finds ''sermons in stones and books in the 
running streams," sees every object and every 
opetatioa in nature radiant with the lessons of 
wisdom and the manifestations of a benevolence, 
as boundless as the universe and as ceaseless as 
eternity, in what sitt^ation or pursuit is the true 
dignity of human nature, as far as it rests upon the 
exercise and proper use of the mind, more illus- 
tratedt 

7. In addressing such an audience, as this, how- 
ever, I need not add that in this as in every other 
profession and department of life, there is an honor | 
and a dignity far higher than any which springs 
from mere intelleetual improvement, let that have 
reached the highest wreaths with which philosophy 
was ever yet crowned. ^ Without this all otiier 
gems become dim. I cannot but be understood to 
mean, that of moral virtue and piety. It has not 
come in my way to speak ot this, but virtue is the 
oflEspring of truth ; and piety is only another name 
for vrisdom. Without uese no business nor con- 
dition of life can have any true honor; To these 
the agricultural pursuit is not unfriendly ; may X 
not rather say, to these no pursuit nor profession 



community in the city of Boston, for example, that 
out of every ten merchants or persons engaged in 
trade or commerce, eight become bankrupt er die 
insolvent. The failures in the great commercial 
cities throughout our country within the past six 
years have been numerous beyond account, and 
most disastrous and afflictive. Whoever hears of 
the bankruptcy or insolvency of industrious and 
frugal farmers, unless when leaving their plain and 
proper pursuits, they are lured by the hope of 
sudden wealth into the treacherous and delusive 
paths of speculation ? 

9. Of all the conditions of men, and I have min- 
gled with every variety, I believe in truth that 
none is so independent as that of an industrious, 
frugal and sober farmer; none affords more the 
means of contentment and substantial enjoyment | 
none where the education has not been neglected 
presents better opportunities for moral and intel- 
lectual improvement ; none calls more loudly for 
religious gratitude ; none is suited to give a more 
lively and deeper impression of the goodness of 
God. Some years since in the most rugged parta 
of New Hampshire, among its craggy cliffs and 
rud* and bold mountains; I was traveliog on korse- 



in life can be more congenial. The labors of ag- 1 back and came suddenly upeii a plaip and moss* 
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are favorable to habits of reflectien and s«lf-pos 
session ; and if not without their perils to virtue, 
(for what condition in human life is exempt from 
them,) present as few as fall to the lot of humanity. 
To the cultivation of the religious affections, an 
elevated and habitual piety, what condition is 
more favarable than tiiat in whidi man seems 
brettght into immediate contact in all his labors 
with that infinite energy which ** werketh all in 
all ; ** and where the blessings which he enjoys 
aeem dlspenied to him, not through any secondary 
instrumentality, but as it was directiy from the- 
divine haml 1 What heart should be touched with 
love if not his, whe sees every where tiie wonder* 
lul, abundant, daily and ceaseless provision for the 
various wants of that infinite and varied family, 
which no mind can number, ever sprbging up in a 
ceaseless fiood of being ? What heart would be 
touched with reverence if not his, who is admon- 
ished daily and hourly to comnuine witii Ch>d, in 
the changing seasons and the altenations of day 
and night, seed-time and harvest; and who, as 
the . priest of nature, is called upon to make the 
earth, carpeted with flowers, the altar of sacrifice 
to the great Author of all the bounty and beau^ 
of the creation, in His open temple, vocal with 
anthems of praise from every thing that lives, and 
lit up by His own queaehless fires ? 

8. We shall better understand the advantages, 
the means of good, the abundant sources of the 
purest happiness, which appertain to it, and the 
true kenor and dignity of agricttlture as a profes- 
sion and pursuit, when we cease te estimate every 
good in life by a pecuniary standard. I have al- 
ready saids that as a source of sudden and great 
wealth it cannot be recommended to the aspiring ; 
but as a certain means,^where intelligentiy and in* 
dustriously pursued, of competence and substantial 
independence, none takes rank before it. In its 
eixemptien from the common and inevitable perils 
incident to all business pursuits, none equals it. It 
is an observation of a mau of long experience and 



few acres of land, which alone seemed capable of 
cultivation. Every thing about the zufidende be- 
spoke industry and care. Being fatigued I stopped 
to ask refreehments for my horse. A hale young 
girl of about fifteen, bareheaded and barefooted, 
but perfectly modest and courteous, with all tha 
ruddiness of Hebe, and all the nimbleness and^ 
vigor of Diana, went immediately for an armful of 
hay and a measure of oats for my horse ; and then 
kindly spread a table, with a cloth as white as tke 
snow drift, and a bowl of pure milk and browo 
bread for hi^ rider. I never enjoyed a meal more. 
I offered the family pay for their hospitality, bat 
they steadily refused, saying that I was welcome. 
I was not willing thus to tax their kindness and 
therefore took out a piece of money to give to one 
of the children that stood near me. '' No,*' said 
the parents, "he must net take it; we have no use 
for money here.'' " Heaven be praised," said I, 
"that I have found a people without avarice* 
I will not corrupt you ; " and giving them a 
hearty thank-offering, wished them Qod's blessings 
and took my leave. Now here were these humble 
people, with a home, which, if it were burnt down 
to-day, their neighbors would rebuild for them to- 
morrow, with clothing made firem their own flocks 
by their own hands, with bread enough, and beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, milk, poultry, eggs, &c. in 
abundance, a good school of six months in the 
year, where their children probably learnt more, 
because they knew the value of time, than those 
who vrere driven to school eveiy day in the week 
and every week in the yesir, with a plain religious 
meeting on Sunday, where without ostentation or 
parade diey meet their neighbors to gather the 
gossip of t& neighborhood, to encbange ffiendly 
salutations, to hear words of good moral counsel 
and to worship God, in the most simple but not 
the less acceptable form, and above all here lirere 
hearts at peace with the world and with each other, 
full ef hospitality to the pasting stranger, uncank- 
erad by avarice and undisturbed by ambition. 
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condition, shall we look for a more beavtifol ex- 
ample of true independence, for a brighter picture 
of the true philosophy of life ? 

The Silk Cnlnive. 

Extract from the Anawai iUport of tkt lfew.M!ngland SiUe 
Oomentionf held at Northampton, Mass, Sept, 1842. 

STATEMENT OF MR. I. R. BARBOUR, 

OP OXFO&D, MASS. 

It is thirteen years since I Began carefully to ex- 
amine the great principles on which the Silk Busi- 
ness, as a business of this country, is based. For 
six years I have been personally engaged in it — 
extending my grounds yearly. I have now five 
acres of trees, chiefly Multicaulis and large leaf 
Cantons, and intend to extend my grounds yet 
more, making this business the leading' object of 
attention on the farm. In feeding worms, I have 
no startling results to give. In 1839, with my 2d 
crop I overstocked and lost money. My 4th crop, 
in 1841, hatched the middle of August, did not 
pay for itself. My last crops, this year, hatched 
and fed in the rains of August and September, 
did but indifferently well. All the rest of my 
crops during the six years, have yielded a much 
better profit than ocdinary agricultural produc- 
tions ; and my belief in regard to the entire feasi- 
bility of the silk enterprise, at first derived from a 
somewhat extensive course of reading, is now 
ripened into a full and well settled assurance. 

I wish to advert to a few points that . may net 
be noticed by others. < 

Tries. ^— I set mine on dry, warm land, in a 
state of middling fertility, 4 by 2 feet, one root in 
a place, like other trees. Managed in this way, I 
fully believe they are safe from the dangers of win- 
ter, any where between Canada and the Gulf of 
Mexico. The unripe ends of the lissbs may, or 
may not be injured ; but this is of no consequence, 
as they should all be headed down in the spring. 
On the other hand, by laying my trees, and leav- 
ing them to stand as they grow, I have lost many 
thousands. The reason is obvious, although, as 
in most cases, it is experieqce that has suggested 
that reason. They do not form roots. In the 
other way, the roots extend and fill the ground. 

2. In the spring, I cut my trees down within 
about two inches of the ground, reserving a few 
standing for early feed. This process adds greatly 
to the quantity of foliage. 

3. For years I have thought much in regard to 
the best kind of building for feeding. In Europe, 
they feed chiefly in enclosed buildings, with the 
temperature regulated by artificial means. In 
China, they feed altogether in open places.—- 
Which is the best for us ? I raise Uie questien in 
the earnest hope that it may arrest the attention 
of Silk Growers throughout the country, and be 
fully tested the coming season, by extended ex- 
periments—only adding two things. (1.) Our 
climate, -in the same parallels of latitude, is essen- 
tially the same with that of China. (2.) Some of 
the best cases of successful feeding that have ceme 
to my knowledge, were conducted on the Chinese 
plan, the worms having an obstructed circulation 
of air from the first, and taking their chance as 
to the changes of the weather. 

4. My experience fully testifies against late feed- 
ing. The first third is worth more than the last 
two thirds of the season. 

' The regular extension of the Silk business 



may now be anticipated. (1.) It has outlived ihm 
disastrous revulsion of 1839. (2.) All oar agri* 
cultural journals are now friendly, and most of 
them are zealously engaged in promoting it (3.) 
The political press is every where ready to pub- 
lish any candid statements ogai the subject. (4.) 
Unprincipled speculators in trises have all left the 
field, and the whole Silk business has fallen imto 
new and better hands. They did the cause ioH 
mease mischief. By their operations in 1839, aad 
especially in the wanton destruction of their tieea 
in 1840, they practically proclaimed that mulberry 
trees have no intrinsic value. It has taken the 
regular Silk Growers two or three years to and* 
the mischief. Yet we have, in a very desirable 
and encouraging degree, dene it. Trees are now 
appreciated, and some sales made at small prices. 
From this time, the Silk business cannot be ex- 
tended at all without creating a corresponding de- 
mand for trees. (5.) The New Tariff, by placing 
th# business on a level with other great interests 
of the couiitry, gives it a passport to the coafidenoe 
of business men. (6.) Our manufacturers, in 
some cases, are now shaping their business in re- 
ference to taking up Silk. Others will de the 
same, as the times shall seem to justify. This aids 
the growing of silk. (7.) The amount of Silk 
made in years past has been rapidly incrsasiog 
each year just about doubling upon the preceding 
year. In all the States where legislative bounties 
are given, we have the means of showing this in- 
crease with great precision. I called upon our 
State Treasurer in Boston a few days since, and 
he kindly gave me the following statement, show- 
ing how the matter stands in Massachusetts:— 

163G 71.37 1840 1233 59 

l£Sr 198.00 1841 2111.4t 

1833 350.52 1842— to Oct. 1.3351.91 

1839 434.62 

In yiew of these results, secured amidst all the 
multiplied discouragements that we have had to 
contend vrith, what may be hoped for now that we 
have surmounted these discouragements and gained 
public confidence 1 (8.) Another consideration, 
calculated to urge the business forward, is found 
in the fact that all our present agricultural sta- 
ples are extremely depressed, and are likely to 
remain so. The market is completely glutted. — 
Our farmers must take up something new, or their 
sufferings will be prolonged indefinitely. In this 
crisis Silk comes to their aid. In the production 
of this article, they cannot glut the market for one 
whole generation most assuredly. 

Transplanting EvxROBifus. — A woric on 
Landscape Gardening, by J. Downing, of New- 
burg, N. Y. contains much matter valuable to hor- 
ticulturists. His remarks on transplanting Ever- 
greens, are entitled to particular attention— but 
few persons being successful in their praise-wcv- 
tby attempts to transplant our beautifiil Evergreens 
from their native forest to theeardens of the town: 

'' Most of our horticultural maxims are derived 
from English authors, and among them, that of 
always planting evergreens cither in August or la- 
ter in Autumn. At both these seasons, it is near- 
ly impossible to succeed in the temperateportions 
of the United States, from the different character 
of our climate at these seasons. The genial mois- 
ture of the English climate renders transplanting 
eomparatively easy at all seasons, but especially 
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in winter ; while in this country, our 
dry and hotf and our winters generally dry and 
If planted in the latter. part of summer, E^er- 
greens become parched in their foliage, and soon 
perish. If planted in autumn or early winter, the 
severe cold that ensues, to which the newly dis- 
turbed plant is peculiarly alive, jparalyses vital ac- 
tion, and the tree is so much enteebled that, when 
spring arrives, it survives hut a short period. The 
only period, therefore, that remains for the suc- 
cessful removal of Evergreens here is the spring. 
When planted as early as practicable in the spring, 
so as to have the full benefit of the abundant rains 
so beneficial to vegetation at that season, they wiU 
almost immediately protrude new roots, and re- 
gain their former vigor. 

Evergreens are, in their roots, much more deli- 
cate and Mrapatient of dryness than' deciduous 
trees ; and this should be borne in mind while trans- 
planting them. For this reason, experienced plan- 
ters always choose a wet or misty dfty for their 
removal; and in dry weather we would always n. 
commend the roots to be kept watered and covered 
from the air by mats during transplanting. 

When proper regard is paid to this point, and to 
judicious sekction of the season. Evergreens will 
not be found more difficult of removal than other 
trees. 

Another mode uf transplanting large Evei^reens, 
which is very successfully practised among us, is 
that of removing then with frozen balls of Earth 
in mid*winter. When skilfully performed, it is the 
most complete of all the modes, and is so differ- 
ent from the common method, that the objections 
ire have just made to winter planting, does not ap- 
ply to this case. The trees to be removed are se- 
lected, the situations chosen, and the holes dug, 
while the ground it yet open in autumn. When 
the ground is somewhat frozen, the operator pro- 
ceeds to dig a trench around the trees at some dis- 
tance, gradually undermining it, and leaving all 
the principal mass o£ roots embodied in the ball 
of the eanh. The whole ball is then left to freeze 
pretty thoroughly, (generally till snow covers the 
ground,) when a large sled, drawn by oxen, is 
brought as near as possible, the ball of earth con- 
taining the tree rolled upon it, and the whole is 
easily transported to the hole previously prepared, 
where it is placed in the proper position ; and as 
aoon as the weather becomes mild, the earth is 
properly filled in around the ball. A tree, either 
Evergreen or deciduous, may be transplanted in 
this way, so as scarcely to show, at the retnm of 
growth, any ill effecu from its change of location.*' 

PowxE OF Industry.— It was a beavtiful ex- 
pression ef a Chinese sage, tiiat by time and in- 
dustry a mulberry leaf becomes a silk shawl. If 
the following statement be correct, it affords a 

•tin more striking proof of what haman ingenuity 
can accomplish. In the manufaetare of steel, an 
article may be raised frost one half penny to 35,- 
000 guineas I A pound of crude iron costs one 
kalf penny ; It is converted into steel, into watch- 
■prings, every one of which ii sold for half a 
^nea, and weight only the tenth pwrt of agrain ; 
wSteac deducting for waste, there are in a pound 



Kflteie isf Bsq^awstoa. 

A cannon-ball, when heated, cannot be made to 
enter an opening through which, when cold, it 
passes easily. A glass stopper stinking fast in the 
neck of a bottle may be released by surrounding 
the neick with a cloth taken out of warm water, or 
by immersing the bottle in the water up to the 
neck; the ring binding is thus heated and ex- 
panded sooner than the stopper, and so becomes 
slack or loose upon it. Pipes for conveying hot 
water, steam, &c. if of considerable length, must 
have joinipgs that allow a degree of shortening and 
lengthening, otherwise a change of temperature 
may destroy them. An incompetent person once 
undertook to warm a large manufactory by steam, 
from one boiler. He laid a rigid main pipe along 
a passage, and opened lateral branches through 
holes into several apartments, but on his first ad- 
mitting the steam, the expansion of the main pipe 
tore it away from all its branches. In an iron 
railing, a gate which may be loose and easily shut 
or opened, in a warm day may stick, owing to 
there being a greater expansion of it, and of the 
neighboring railing, them of the earth on which 
th^ are placed. Thus, also, the centre of the 
areh of a bridge is higher in warm than in cold 
weather ; while, en the contrary, in a suspension 
or chun-bridge, the centre is lowered. The iron 
pillars, now so much used to support the front 
walls of houses, of which the ground stories serve 
as shops with spacious windows, in warm weather 
reaily lift up the wall which rests upon them, and 
in mid weather allow it again to sink or subside 
to a degree considerably greater than, if the wall 
were brick from top to bottom. 

The pitch of a piano forte is lowered on a warm 
day, or in a warm room, owing to the expansion of 
the strings being greater than the wooden frame- 
work ; tmd in cold weather the reverse will hap* 
pen. A harp or piano which is well tuned in a 
morning drawing-room cannot be perfectly in tune 
when the crowded evening party has warmed the 
room. Bell-wires toe slack in summer, may be of 
the proper length in winter. There exists a most 
extraordinary exception, already mentioned, to the 
law of expansions by heat, and contractions by cold, 
producing unspeakable benefitt by nature, namely, 
in the case of water. Water contracts according 
to the law only down to the temperature of forty 
degrees, while, from that to thirty-twe degrees, 
wlSeh is its freezing point, it again dilates. 

A very curious consequence of this peculiarity U 
exhibited in the wells of the glaciers of Switzerland 
and elsewhere, that when once a pool or shallow 
well on the ioe commences, it goes on quickly 

Keepeuing itself until it penetrates on ^e earth 
eneath. Supposing the surface of the water 
originally to have nearly the temperature' of the 
melting ice, or thirty-two degrees, but to be after- 
ward heated by the air, and Instead of the water 
being thereby dilated er specifically higher and 
detained at the surfoce, it becomes heavier the 
more nearly it is heated to forty degrees, and 
therefore sinks down to the bottom to the pit or 
well, but there, by dissolving some of the ice, and 
being oonse<^uently cooled, it is win rendered 
lighter, and nses to be heated as before, again to 



weight 7,000 grains. It afibids steelfbr 70,000 descend; and this circalation and digghig cannot 
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-FUwt«r ^f Paria* 

To th* Editor of tho Mmuaekuutti PUn^kman : 

Sir : I have seen the article of lime, as manure, 
tkoroQ^hly discussed in your paper, and am satis- 
fied with the result, for L am lom to see the public 
led into error o£ any kind, Especially on so impor- 
tant a subject as farming, which I consider of the 
first hnportaace, as it is the source whence we de- 
rive our food and raiment. 

About thirty yeara since, after I had acquired a 
little property in trade, I felt a great interest in 
Agriculture, net having cultivated that miserly, 
selfish disposition that so many do who grow rich 
and heard up their money, when it does neither 
themselves nor any one else any good. The con- 
sequence was, I purchased a pairt of the Brinley 
Farm, so called, with an intention of making it a 
pattern fiirm, but soon afterward I was unfortu- 
nate, and lost a great part of my property by tb« 
iailare of a few unprincipled scoundrels ; sad in- 
stead of turning my farming to pleasure, as I had 
intended, I was obliged to torn it to profit. 

I had a great opinion of time, which J get by 
reading English authors and conversing with what 
were called gentlemen farmers, and tried it on a 
small scale, and should have used more bat for the 
expense; but in no instance cou^d I ever see any 
benefit from it. 

But, sir, this was not the result of anethejkex- 
-perioaent which I tried on a large aoale. htftMs- 
ing throagh Pennsvlvania, which I frequently did, 
1 heard much said of the benefits of Plaster of 
Paris ; a greait many of the farmers, I was told, 
woiUd come fifty miles to Philadelphia, in the 
time of the last War, and eive twenty dollars per 
ton for Plaster, and let ueir manufb go down 
Stream rather than to be at the trouble to cart it 
on to ^eir lands. I do not speak of this as ap- 
proving of it, for I think every farmer ought to 
make as much manure as possible. I was told 
the way the Dutch farmers used it there was to 
sow clever «nd put one or two bushels of plaster 
to the acre and plough in the crop and sow wheat. 
I was informed in Baltimore that a great deal of 
land on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which had 
been worn ovt by raising tobacco and corn^ had been 
reclaimed by the use of plaster. Having got my 
ideas so raised, the first thing I did after \ got a 
piece of land was te try it, and in three weeks 
after I applied it. On examination, I thoaght as 
the Queen of Sheba did when she visited King 
Solomon, ** the half had not been told me ; " it 
was applied to a piece of loamy soil which had re- 
cently been laid down and one crop of hay cvtfrom 
it, say h&lf a ton te the acre. On the first exami- 
nation aftei the plaster was applied, there was 
three times as much grass as where there was 
none. A part of this piece of land has been kept 
for a pasture ever since and never has been 
ploughed, and I think I can safely say there is. not 
another piece f^ land in town that produces more 
feed ; it has frequently been plastered since^ and 
occasionally ashes have been applied as a top- 
dressing. The manure the cattle have dropped 
has every year been gathered up and put into the 
manure heap, so that it has no other dressing than 
plaster and ashes, except the urine from the cattle. 

Well, being so well pleased with the result of 
this small experiment, I tried it on a large scale 
en my farm with as fisvorable results. On many 
places three bethels of nliuitdff wAn1<l mftlca mmw 



grass grew than twenty loads of manure. I fenced 
ofi* nine acres that had been fed very close by sheep 
for a number ef years ; this was the highest psrt 
where the sheep had generally lain throagh the 
nights; this was plastered at the rate of three 
bushels to the acre ; the next season it pastured 
from May to September twelve cows, at the rate 
of three-feurths of an acre to a cow, and they had 
as much feed as they could eat, and on a great 
part of it we could have mowed a good crop la 
hay time. 

From diis time people began to use plaster con- 
siderably, and found a vei^ great benefit from it ; 
many of the old pastures which were gparered ov^ 
with mess were converted into beautiful fields of 
clover ; but, strange to tell, just on the eve whea 
our pastures began te be clothed with a beautiful 
yeiiure and our farms bid fair to produce double 
what they were wont to do, there was a story got 
up by some gossip, which spread like wild-fue, 
that this plaster which had produced such won- 
derful effects was not what it was ' cracked up to 
be * ; that it would rain the land if we continued 
to use it ; if it did not happen in our day, it would 
in that of our children ; that it would run our land 
all out, and our children would beicome beggars. 
Now as this story, like other bugbears, has hi^ its 
day, I find th^ are beginning very moderately to 
use it again. I hope that no farmer will rest satis- 
fied untU he has given it a fair trial ; the expense is 
very trifling ; at present I believe it can be bought 
for two dollars per ton ; that it will not cost more 
than twenty-five cents per bushel, three bushels 
per acre, which is a great plenty; that the ex- 
pense ef manuring an acre is seventy -five cents, 
which will pay but a small part of the expense of 
carting on any ether kind of manure if you had it 
given to you. Wherever the plaster will do any 
good, it ought to be applied ; and the only way I 
know of is to try it* On some land it will do no 
good, I am confident. I had a large piece of plain 
on my farm, en whi^ I could not see the least 
benefit from it ; this was a deep, black loam, and 
rather moist ; as soon as I went from this plun^ 

over all the hills it worked wonders. 

Yonrs, with respect, BKNJ. WHEELER: 

JVoMtof A«m, Jffk Ut 184S. 

Lovifoiiis<— Idlsriss.*— The idle levy a heavy 
tax upon the industrious, when, by frivolous visit- 
atiens, they rob them of their time* Such persons 
beg their daily happiness from door to door, as 
beggars their daily bread ; and like them some- 
time meet with a rebuff. A mere gossip ought 
not to wonder if we evince signs that we are tired 

of him, seeing that w^ are indebted for the honor 
of his visit, solely to the circumstance of his be- 
ing tired of himself. He siu at home till he has 
accumulated an intolerable load of ennui, and sal- 
lies forth to distribute it among all his acquaint- 
ances. [Exchange. 

Old Cotton Mather caused te be printed in flar- 
ing capitals^ and in a ccmspicuous place in his 
Sa$ietumf the admonitory words—'' Bs Short." 
He realized too sensibly the value of time to suf- 
fer, willingly, any, even the most minute portieo 
of it, to he squandered in vain intercourse with 
those who sometimes visited him with no other 
view than merely the prospect ef escaping firom 
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The duties of life an not ell of the great and 
•Xeitinf iort. There are many duties in every 
4ay ; but there are few ^ys in which one is called 
to mighty efforts dr heroic -sacrifices. I am per- 
suaded that most of us are better prepared for 
great emergencies, than for the erigencies of the 
passing hour. Paradox as this is, it is tenabre, 
and may be illustrated by palpable insmnces.-^ 
There are many men who would, without the hes- 
itation of an instant, plunge into the sea to rescue 
a drowning child, but who, the yeiy next hour, 
inrould break an engagement, or sneer at an awk- 
ward servan]»or frown unjustly en an amiable 
wife. 

Life Is made up of these little things. Accord- 
ing to the character of household words, looks,' 
and trivial actions, is the true temper of oar vir* 
tne. Hence there are many men reputed geod, 
and, as the wodd gees, reaUv so, who belie in do- 
mestic lile the promise of their holiday and Sun- 
day demeanor. . Great in the large assembly, tHaey 
are little at the fire-side. Leaders, perhaps, of 
public benevolence, th^ plead for universal love, 
as the saving principle of the social compact: yet, 
when they are among their dependents, tbey are 
p^vish, morose, severe, or in some other way con- 
•tantly sinning against the law of kindness. 

'Why do you begin to do good so far pfff-^ 
This is a ruling error. Begin at the centre and 
work outwards. If you do not love your wife, do 
net pretend to such love for the people of the an- 
tipodes. If you let some family grudge, seme 
peccadillo, some undesirable gesture, sour your 
"Visage toward a sister or a daughter, pray cease to 
preach beneficence on the laige scale. 

What do you mean by " doing good V* Is it 
not increasing human happiness 1 Very well I 
But whose happiness 7 Net the happiness of A, 
.B, or C, in the planet Saturn, but that of fellow 
tarrestrials ; not of the millions you never see, so 
much as that o( the hundreds or scores whom you 
see every day. Begin to make people happy. It 
is a good work — ^it is the best work. Begin, net 
next door, but within your own door; with your 
next neighbor-~whether relative, servant, or supe- 
rior* Account the man you meet the man you are 
- to bless. Give him such things as you have.-^ 
'' How can I make him or her happier V* This is 
the question. If a dollar will do it, give the dol^ 
ha. If advice will do it, give advice. IE chas- 
tisement ivill do it, give chastisement. If a look, 
a smile, or wans pressure of the hand» or a tear 
. will do it, give the look, smile, hand, or tear. But 
never forget that the happiness of our world is a 
mountain of golden sands, and that it is your part 
to cast some contributory atom almost every mo- 
ment. 

I would hope that such suggestions, however 
hackneyed, will not be withoot their influence 

** On that best portion of a goo4 inaD*s life. 
Bis Itttlc, iMfiMlM*, tiiir«Mleiii6ercii moU 
er kindness and of love.** 

In a season of great reverses and real suffering 
in the mercantile and manufacturing world, there 
is occasion for the luxury of doing good. The 
happiest mechanic I ever knew was a natter, who 
had grown rich, and who felt himself thereby ex- 
alted only in this sense, that his responsibility as 
a steward was increased. It was sacred wealth, 

" For God. who gave the riches, gave the heart 
To lancnJV the whide. bv eivu^ iMttJ* 



The poorest man may lessen his neighbor's load. 
He who has no gold, may give what gold cannot 
purchase. If religion does not make men who 
profess it mere ready to render others happy, it ia 
a pretence. We are to be judged at Ihe last by 
this rule. The inquiry is to be especially concern- 
ing our c^mduct toward the sick, the prisoner, the 
pauper, and the foreigner. Tlie neighbor whom 
we are to love is our next door neighbor : that is^ 
the man who falls in our way. The Samaritan 
knew this. It was but a small pittance he gave: 
the poorest among us may go and do likewise.— 
Do not allow a townsman, or a stranger, or even 
an emigrant, to suffer for lack of your endeavors. 
It will cost you little, but it will be much to him* 

i ("TisalltUethlng 
To give a cap of watery yet its draught, 
Of cool refi-esbment, drained by federal ups, 
May give a shock ot pleasure to the frame, 
Mereezqoidre than when neetarian jaice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest ttoors. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of coaimon comfort which by daily nse 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die onmonnied 't will fall 
Like choicest mosic" 

Let no one be surprised at my quoting choice 
poetry to mechanics. Servile boors may stare in 
amaze ; but the American mechanic is no boor.-— 
Who shall dare to say that the poorest journeyman 
may not reach forth his hand ia the garden of the 
muses ? And who shall deny to the honest laborer 
the solace of doing rood? It is the best work ia 
the worst times. Help others and you relieve 
yourself. Go out, and drive away the cloud from 
that distressed friend's brow, and you will return 
with a lighter heart. Take heed to the HHle 
<&t»jr<— the trifiing, unobserved language or action 
—passing in a moment. A syllable may stab a 
blessed hope : a syllable may revive the dying. A 
frown may crush a gentle heart : the smile of for- 
giveness may relieve from torture. He that ia> 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much ; and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust 
also in much. Charles Quill. 

Farm Buildings.— A man of any taste or 
calculation may be supposed to set his house and 
his barns in the best spot, having regard to hie 
own comfort and that of nis cattle. But how often 
we find the nejrthwest comer of the house the only 
side which can be entered in the winter season t 
And how often is the cow yard on the wrong side 
ef the bam, cold and comfortless T Catde that 
are obliged to stand in the cold will eat more dian 
such as have sufficient warmth. Catde need not 
be shut up in a close bam, to breathe corrupted 
air; but uey must not be exposed to the winds or 
to rain. If they have a shelter, and the north 
winds are kept out, they will lie warm enough if 
they run loose, though the bam or the bam cellar 
may be open on the south. 

The winters of Maine are so cold that it is as- 
tonishing to find so few dwelling-houses protected 
on the north by evergreen trees. 

These abound in all parts of the State, and 
they may most easily be planted in such a sit* 
nation as to render any dwelling-house warmer 
and handsomer. A very few minutes will be suf> 
ficient to plant a pine, a spruce, a fir, or a hem- 
lock, if the farmer knows how to set them.—- 
But the truth is, not one in a hundred knows 
how to transplant an evergreen tree. They take 
UP vn kind of dedduoiis tree, stripvfaic all the 
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bark from tbe roots in their attempt to obtain long 
ones. But these long roots are of no kind of ser- 
vice^when the bark is off. 

.. An evergreen should alwajs be taken up with a 
clump of soil adhering to the roots ; but these 
roots need not be long ones. One foot in length 
will be sufficient when the tree is only 5 or 6 feet 
high. 

If any one would know the difference of tempe- 
rature in different places, let him go in a cold day, 
wind in the north, on the north side of an ever- 
green forest. Then let him travers? the south side. 
He will find that one half the fiiel will answer his 
purpose when he is on the south side. 

Evergreen trees should never beset on the south 
side of a barn or of a house. They keep off the 
sun at a season when we want all his heat. But 
all deciduous trees will lose their leaves in such 
seasons as not to be in our way during winter. — 
The expense of setting a few forest'trees about a 
bouse and barn is so small that any laboring man 
may have his cottage more highly ornamented than 
many rich people are disposed to. Good taste in 
these matters should ^ cultivated. Looks are of 
no small consequence in the sale of a fiirm. Ap- 
pearances sometimes deceive, but they are always 
important. We live, not to eat and drink merely, 
but to improve our taste and every other faculty 
Aat is given us. [Maine Cultivator. 

^ 

A Table, $hoieing the total valtu of Imports and 
Exports, in dollars, of the United States in 
each Commercial year, eoptmeneing on the 1st 
day of October, and efiding on the 30^ of Sep- 
temher, for a period of 21 years; and exhibit' 
ing, also, the excess of Imports and Exports in 
each year for the same period. 

Yean. Value Imp^ts. Valoe Exp^ Excess Impels. 
1821 .- .$62,858,724 64,974,382 
1822... 83,241,541 72,160,281 11,681,260 
1823... 77,579,267 64,699,030 2,880,237 
1824... 80,549,007 75,986,657 4,562,350 
1825... 96,340,075 99,535,388 
1826... 84,074,477 77,595,322 7,379,153 
1827... 79,494,068 82,324,827 
1828... 88,509,824 72,264,686 16,245,136 
1829... 74,492,527 72,314,671 2,176,856 
183#... 70,876,920 73,849,5.08 
1831. ..103,191.124 81,310.483 21,880,541 
1832 ... 101, 029,266 87,676,943 13,852,323 
18^.. . 108,118,311 90,140,433 17,977,878 
1834.. .126,521,332 104,336,973 22,184,359 
1835... 149,895,742 121,693,577 28,202,165 
1836.. . 189,880,035 128,663,040 61,316 995 
1837.. .140,989,217 117,419,376 23,569,741 
1838. ..113,717,404 108,486,616 5,230.788 
1839.. .162,092,132 121,018,416 41,063,716 
1840. ..107,141,519 132,085,946 
1841.. .127,946,177 121,851,808 6,094,369 

Excess or Exports. 

1821.... $2,338,658 

1825 3,195,313 

'1827.«...^ ; 2,830,759 

1830 ..2,972,588 

1840 .24,944,427 

Our readers, from the abdve, can make their 
own figuring and calculations, and then judge how 
&r tbe doctrine of FREE TRADE will benefit us. 
One thing is clear— that in 20 yean last past, our 
Imports have excefded our Exports to the amount 
of TWO HUNDRED rORTY-NlNE MIL- 






LIONS, THREE HUNDRED SIXTY-SIX 
THOUSAND, ONE HUNDRED THIRTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS. 

Thx Marquesas Islakds in thi Pacifi 
Ocean have recently been taken possession of by 
a French squadson, which sailed with secret or- 
ders from France, and of which the destinaditB 
was not known until tbe intelligence, that the 
Marquesas groupe had been formally occupied 
for the King of the French. These bbmds uk- 
tend from 7.51 to 10.25 S. lat. and from 139.49 
to 140.16 W. long. 

Tbe principal island of tbe groupe Is Nooa- 
heeva, which lies in 8.54 and 140.25, 

Under what pretext or for what purposes tl» 
French have occupied these islauis. is not very 
apparent. They were first disc3verod in 1596 
by Mjendana, a Spanish navigator, and wet» long 
known by his name. They were .lost sight of till 
o^ain seen by Captain Cooke on his last voyage, 
in 1779 — and by Vancouver. We next hear of 
them from a Yankee Captain Ingrabam, who vis- 
ited them in 1791 — and in the same year Captain 
Marchant, of the French ship Solide, having, as 
Commodore Porter in his journal alleges, heard 
at Canton of the discovery ot Captain Ingrahan, 
visited the groupe and . called it i2ev9/«<»0» iU- 
ands. Cjommedore Porter, in his famous cruize 
in the Essex frigate during the last war, passed 
some time at Nooaheeva, the finest of the gioape 
— landed his stores, stripped and repaired his ship, 
aud by the aid ef the natives erected dwelingt, 
store-houses, &c. 

The climate is delightful, and the bread fruit 
tree abundant. The natives are a fine race— the 
women handsome, the men bold and hardy, as te 
Commodore, who permitted himself to take sides 
with his marines, in an intestine war, bad occa- 
sion to find. The record of the slaughter there 
committed by his order upon the unoffending na- 
tives, and ef the licentiousness which he sanc- 
tioned in the intercourse with ^ native womeHy 
are among the reminiscences which the Joumel, 
addressed by the Commodore te his son! might 
better have emitted. 

But tbe nwterial point at this moment, and in 
reference to this French movement, is that Cobb- 
modore Porter on the 13th November, 1813, made 
a formal declaration of his faking ponession of 
these islands on the part of the United States, 
and received the submission of the natives, as 
founded on priority of discovery, conquest and 
possession, whiclf could not be disputed. M» 
scouted tbe pretensions in behalf of the French^ 
as wholly unfounded. The Boston Dailv Adver- 
tiser, we perceive, characterises the inhabitants ee 
cannibals. Commodore Porter examined into 
this, and although a white man who was found 
among them insisted that they wen so, tbe Con- 
modere, who spent a long time on ibo isUknd, and 
saw them in war, at their fioBttvals and elsewhere, 
discredits the story. . 

The Commodore gave the name of Was^r* 
ton to the groupe, and called Nooaheva Maii' 
son's Aland, the fine and spacious bay of thee 
island he named Mastttekusetts bay. Sandal 
wood sounds in these islands. Yet we are not 
aware that much, if any^ intercourse has been knt 
up with then by our couatiymen— while with tbe 
Siiidwich islands, and Owyhee particularly, If- 
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i&H^ some 30 degrees to the nortkward and 16 de- 
grees to th^ west of them, we have constant inter- 
ceurse. 

What effect this French occupancy is to have 
upon o«T dauns of discovery and possession, upon 
the course of our Gevernmenty or upon our com- 
merce in the Pacific, remains to be seen. 

_ [American. 

Steamboat Explosions— -Racb*s Safett 
Valves. -—The explosion ef steam boilers are 
much more frequent and disastrous in the Western 
amd South-western than in the Northern and East- 
em waters. The mighty streams of the .great 
West, and the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, iJong 
our extensive seaboard, are by these dreadfil oc- 
currences, crimsoned with some of the best blood 
of the American people. Who can ever forget the 
awful fate of the Moselle, Helen McGregor, Pu- 
laski and Medora, when hundreds, we heucl almost 
said thousands, were blown to atoms, and sent, 
without warning or preparation, to an untimely 
grave ! The heart sickens at the baie recital of 
these solemn tragedies. Although these dreadful 
accidents are far mere common in the South and 
AVest) yet we have had many explosions at the 
North, as the following list will show : The steam- 
boat United States exploded in Long Island Sound, 
when nine were killed; The William Peacock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., fifteen killed; General Jacksen, 
Hudson river, twelve killed, thirteen scalded; 
Ohio, Hudson river, five killed, several scalded ; 
New-England, Connecticut river, fifteen killed, ten 
scalded; Advocate, Hudson river ; Franklin, Hud- 
son river, one killed ; Swiftsure, Hudson river, five 
killed; Chief Justice Marshall, Hudson liver, 
eleven killed, two scalded. The above are but a 
few of the terrible steamboat explosions in our veiy 
midst within a few years past. These painful ca- 
lamities might be avoided at a very trifling expense. 
When will the proprietors of steamboats consult 
their own interests, and have a little more regard 
for suffering humanity ? The long catalogue of un- 
fortunate beings above enumerated, have passed 
away. The poor widow and orphan can never 
more enjoy their society and protecting hand. The 
dead can never be reddled.*— But we can protect 
the living by guarding ourselves against future ac- 
cidents ; and the people of this countiy should rise 
up as one man and force upon eveiy steamboat 
Raubs's Safety Valves, which are a sure preven- 
tive against explosions. Let it be sounded through- 
out the land, that a great discdveiy has been made, 
which will be a certain protection of human life; 
that will protect many a happy domestic circle 
from sudden bereavement ; that Will free us from 
the dangers of having the dearest objects ef our 
affections torn firom our bosoms, and scattered in 
bleeding firagments over the surface of the waters. 
It is Ugh time that the public took this matter 
into their own hands. And we de most earnestly 
hope that the period is not far distant, when the 
whole American People will be aroused to a sense 
of tfaehr danger in steamboat traveling, in the ab- 
sence of some sure protection against eicplosions, 
and demand that these valves be attached-to every 
steamboat on the American waters. 

fST We heartily concur in the entreaties of the 
above article, which we copy from the Express. — 
Itis high time the attention of the wholecountry were 
aroused to the subject. Having taken some pahis to 



learn its character, we are confident that this Safety 
Valve is what it professes to be, as the certificates 
ofriiany eminent engineers establish. It has already 
been adopted by the South America and the Cur- 
tis Peck of this City, as well as by many ether 
boats, and we trust is destined to be universally re- 
sorted to. Im eost is trifling, and the room it takes, 
the attendance it requires, next te nothing. 



From the New-Haven Herald. 
Ataseei^heric Pken4»ase] 

* * Te persons not accustomed to see any 
unusual phenomenon in the heavens, such a fiery 
appearance of the clouds must be very terrific, Ig- 
norance, in such cases, is a calamity. I had seen 
more wonderful appearances in the clouds or 
heavens, and was not in the least disturbed. 

In the dark day, May 19, 1780, the heavem 
were covered with a dense cloud for three or four 
hours ; the legislature was in session at Hartford, 
and such was the darkness that business could not 
be transacted without candles. During this time 
the clouds were tinged with a yellow or faint red 
for hours, for which no cause he^s been assigned. 
I stood and viewed this phenomenon with aston- 
ishment, but I had not any fear that the world 
was coming to an end. 

In the evening of March 29tb, 1782, an extra- 
ordmary light spread over the whole hemisphere 
from horizon to horizon, north and south, east and 
west. The light was of a yellowish cast, and 
wavy. The waving of the light was visible, and 
some persons heard or imagined they heard a 
slight rustling sound. I then resided in Goshen, 
Orange County, New York, and stood half an 
hour on a bridge over the Wall-Kill, te witness 
this extraordinary phenomenon, but I saw no per- 
son that was frightened at the sight. 

In the year 1783, a great part of Europe was 
for weeks overspread with a haziness of atmos- 
phere, which caused great consternation. The 
churches were crowded with supplicants. The 
astronomer Lalande attempted to.allay the fright 
by endeavoring to account for the appearance, 
which 4ie ascribed to an uncommon exhalatiott 
of watery particles, from the great fain of the pre- 
ceding year. But at last the cause was ascer- 
tained to be smeke firom the great eruption of 
the volcano Heckla, in Iceland, which covered 
more than three thousand souare miles with burn- 
ing lava, in some places to uie deoth of forty-feet. 
I had tUs account from Dr. Franklin, who was in 
Europe at the time. 

In a late paper, published by the Millerites, I 
saw ao article, stating that the northern lighta 
foretell somethijig terrible. The writer seems not 
to know that in die high northern latitudes, in the 
sixteenth degree and northward, northern lights 
are of daily occurrence, and so have been firom 
time immemorial. So illuminated are the heav- 
ens that persons may ofken see to read by the 
night. 

These lights occasionally come so far South as 
to illuminate the sky in our latitude* Sometimes 
they de not nppoar for many yeais. At the dose 
of the seventeenth and beginning ef the 'eighteenth 
century those lights were not seen for a long pe- 
riod, and when they re-appeared, about the year 
1717, our ancestors, who had not seen or heara of 
them, were all alarmed, and actually supposed 
the day of judgement had come. , 
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During ray life I kave been fO much accustom- 
ed to lee northern WghtA, falling etars, bo called, 
and fire ballB, that they have long lince ceased to 
•excite my curiosity. 

Nearly thirty years aco I read an article in a 
Veraiont paper, stating mat the Northern light, en 
« certain evening, was so low as to be visible be- 
tween the spectator and a distant mountain. 
ITewHtmeHt Dec. 3 0ih, 1842. N. WXBSTXR. 

Iieadl susd C«rper Trade mf the W«et- 

The lead trade of the West is rapidly on the in- 
crease. The amount smelted in Wisconsin and in 
the vicinity of Galena, the present season, exceeds 
the total number of pounds produced in the whole 
United States, two years ago. 

licad mines are now worked in eight States ; 
and at the taking of the census in 1840, the follow- 
ing particulars were gathered : 

There was mined in 
Mew-HaBipsbire....l4)00U>i^ IlUneis 8,775,000 lbs. 

vSSaia 878,648 « WbconslD 15,1»,S50 " 

NoTib Carolins. . . .10,000 " llewa ....flOO.OCO '* 

Total number of pounds 31,390,453 

The last Galena paper contains a statistical ac- 
count of the amount shipped from that place for 
the last three years ; which includes the amount 
mined in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
In 1840 it was 23,904,350 lbs. 

1841 " 32,438,280 

1842 *' 32,388,130 



Within ^e last eighteen months an excellent 
road has been opened from Milwaukie to the Mis- 
sissippi, passing through the miainff district, which 
will be much used hereafter in sending lead to the 
East by way of the lakes. Already the business 
has eemmenced, and last year (1842) 26,840 pin 
of lead were shipped at Milwaukie for New York, 
weighing 1,888,700 pounds, besides 2614 kegs of 

ehot. 

When the canal is finished through Wisconsin, 
this vast lead freight will be fieated through the 
lakes and Erie canal to market It now gives eni- 
ployment to hundreds of Iceel and fiat beuts from 
Galena to St. Louis, where it is re-shipped for Few 
Orleans, and then again re*shipped ror New York 
or Europe. By way of the lakes and Erie canal, it 
could be accomplished in 15 days. 

The copper mining business of Wisconsin is be- 
coming one of great importance. In 1841, aboot 
25,000 pounds were shipped ttst. The past year, 
it has greatly incieased, and we leant that new 
smelting estsiblishmenu are being erected at Case- 
viile and Dodceville. 

Nordiem Michigan will, at some fiitoce day, also 
^eeome a great mining district. Mr* Featfaerstone- 
hauf^'s report to the General Govenunent, lepre- 
eentsitas abounding with valuable minetds. In 
this, Mr. Owen's Geidofieal Report agrees, and 
mere recently, the State ef Mchigan has had the 
territory explored by the State Geol^^gist, Dr. 
Hooghton. He has made his first aiport to the 
Legislature, and will soon make his second. 

Of the abundance of eopper and laad ^ Doctor 
has the fullest confidence. In opening a vain» with 
astngle Uast he threw out nearly two tana of cop- 
per oic, and with it were amneraus massM of jmrt 



copper, inm the most miante speck te£ic^piNmd« 
in weight! Of the oret examined, thair parity 



proved to be from 51 per cent, down to 21. Tbe 
great mines of Cornwall, in England, have net pro- 
duced over 12 per cent, since 1771, and since 1822, 
have not averaged over 8 per cent. The ore 
worked in Wisconsin averages i^^out 25 per cent. 

There is a copper rock on the Antenagon river, 
estimated to weigh between three and four tone. 
A piece of it chiseled off by the Doctor and ansfr- 
lysed, contained 98 per cent, of pure raetaL While 
at Detroit a friend of o<irs showed us a piece wMcb. 
he cut from the mass, weighing four pounds, and 
such was its toughness that he broke twenty-two 
chisels in obttdning it. 

The lead trade of ^sconsin and Galena is al- 
ready a business of a million dollars a year. In a 
few years that of copper will equal it. 

The lead business has already become an article 
ef importance in our foreign trade. We find, by 
referring to the English statistics, that only ten 
years since Great Britain exported to this country 
9,792,000 lbs. The tables are now turned. For 
the past five years we have imported none of the 
article, and in 1841 eommencea the exportation of 
large quantities of it to England. 

The English have heretofore suppHed the Chins 
market, where immense quantities of it are used 
in lining tea chests, Slc Three years ago, the 
Boston merchants made shipments of the article 
to Canton, and, being able to undersell die Brit- 
ish, the trade in one year increased to an export 
of 1,510,136 lbs. The exports the past year bMvm 
greatly exceeded the previous one. . 

In 1830, the product of all the lead mines in the 
country was a httle rising 10,000,000 lbs., aadwe 
imported for our own consumption. In 1841, we 
not only supplied ourselves, but a regular export 
of it is now made to the following foreign com- 
tries, which heretofore have been mostly supplied 
by England, viz : Russia, Hanse Towns, France 
on the Mediterranean, Cuba, Hayti, Texas, Mexi- 
co, Central Republic of America, VeneEuela, Bra- 
sil, Argeatine Republic, New-Grenada, Asia, and 
Africa. [Roch. Dem. 

DST^Thi Elimerts or Natural Philoso- 
' PHT : embracing tke General Principlea of Me* 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, M^;net- 
iim, and Ascrencniy> illustrated by several hundred 
engravings, designed for the use of Schools and 
•Private Learners" — by Professor Gale of the 
New- York University: a new. and neat editioin ef 
this well-known work has been issued on the plan 
of the cheap publications of the day, selling fye 
ffiy cents. It may be had at the ofliee ef this pa- 
per, or on application to any of its agents. 

07 J. R. who writes ns finom Utica coiapteliiiBg that we 

published on psge lU of Tna LASeaaa a stattawnt of 

Mercbaadliebaponediatothiseoantry frooilSMto IMO 

which differs fimn the offidslBeport of the nune nade to 

thelastCoofreMbisreqnested to mbhis glasses snssrtiy» 

■ad see iftliemiftske is not entirely in his own reading.— 
The Tnble we pablUhed on psge 115 wts expres^jr got ap 
to show what amoant of Revenue weald have aecrned t» 
the Oovemment thwi 1834 u> '4# indastve. ansa Imnorts 
snbiected to a daiy ef 2t per cent or over by me Tsiwof 
8Sl.Ulh,lMl.aiiderTttttbof88»Sr|, '^ 
ccBCfisaecllVMyt nadftode iMs, lt» 

pKsrfy dedaetod the nsBOBat of iBportad .^_ 

ed.onwhiehthe duties are retim^ aTOrawfaect. 
R." has only to read earefaUy thecapiioa of the tsUe an 
p, U5 to discover his laistahe. 
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With tkiB number we cluge the publication 
•f Thi A1IIB1CA.H Laborbb. It may perhaps 
be reaamed at some future day, if the public exi- 
^ncies and wishes should call for it. But we 
commeoced it with the. expressed purpose of 
aaakinf it complete within a single volume, and 
we have kept that purpose steadily in view. We 
kave compressed within it the most important 
and pertinent ef the facts, arguments, and con- 
•hleratiens en which we rest the cause of Pro- 
tectten to Home Industry. We could multiply 
and vary these iUustrations to infinity, but their 
substance is here. 'We cannot see how they can 
be properly studied and understood without pro- 
ducing or strengthening a conviction of the policy, 
the imminent necessity of Protection. 

But the Statistics of the Population, Production, 
Wealth and Business of our Country embodied in 
tliis work are alone worth the price of the volume. 
Those prepared and submitted by the Home In 
dustry Convention of April, 1842, are especially 
instructive, and can hardly be found elsewhere. 
Those who have preserved their numbers, or who 
BMiy procure the complete volume, will find them 
of decidled,value for reference and use at all times 
prior to the uking of the next Census in 1850. 

Finally, we have been enabled to make room for 
a liberal amount of matter of a more general and 
nSbcellanepus interest — relating to the improve- 
ment of Agriculture, of the Mechanic Arts, New 
Inventions, &c. &c* with able essays tending to 
the Intellectual and Moral elevation ef our Peo- 
ple, and especially of the Laboring Classes. We 
cannot doubt that this department of The Laborer 
has met with universal approbation. 

— Our task is ended ; its results are before the 
Country. We have never enjoyed a wide circula- 
tion, for our mtderuking has made no noise, and j| (Engtand producea this class of treatites on Politl- 
has neither appealed to the Political passions nor I cal Ecoaeray for Home use only, and the oppodte 



hope our little work has done gped in its day and 
generation; we know it is capable of doing it.— 
We have a considerable number of fall sets of The 
Laborer, which we shall immediately put up in 
half binding, and offer for sale at $1 per volume. 
We bt>pe the friends o^ Protection will take care 
that these are immediately put where they may 
exert their proper ioflueoce on Public Opinion, by 
placing copies in our various Libraries, Lyceums, 
Reading Clubs, Debating Clubs, &c., where the 
works in advocacy of ' Free Trade' usually aheund 
and none on the other side. To facilitate this, we 
will send 13 copies of the full work, in half bind- 
ing, for $10, to any order accompanied by the 
cash. Will not the friends of Protection act 
promptly on this suggestion ? 

DC?* The Editor of The Laborer, not havbg hith- 
erto devoted any censiderable portion of its pages to 
his own writings, herewith presents an argument 
made by him for the cause of Protection in a Pub- 
lic Debate at the Tabernacle, on the evening of the 
10th ult. It covers but a part of the ground, but 
it aims to treat that with the plainness and precis- 
ion ef elementary induction, and to answer some 
of the more common and specious assumptions of 
« Free Trade.' 

K^ We present in this number an extract from 
** The Principles of Political Elconomy, by Wm. 
Atkinson," a recent English work, which reviews 
the doctrines and arguments of the Free Trade 
philosophers with searching penetration and scadn 
ing power. The whole work is one of the very 
best we ever read on the general subject, being 
the substance of a case submitted on behalf of the 
Hand-Loom Weavers of England, by Mr. Atkin^ 
son, to the Commission appointed by Parliament 
to inquire into their condition, and the general de- 
pression of Trade. There is a freshness in its 
views, a vigor in its arguments, a fearlessness in 
its disquisitions, and, above all, a Christian mo- 
rality at its basis, which we have sought in vain in 
most of tlw modem writings on the subject. This 
work ought to be widely circulated in this Coun- 
try, yet it is wholly unknown, and the great cost 
of the English copy, ($3) will prevent iu dissem- 
ination. Indeed, we cannot find a copy for sale 
at any price, and knew of but two in the Country. 



* Light Readuig' tastes of the hour. Yet we " for profuse exportation.) 
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Wo propoM to reprint this work ia anocdoomi- 
^ forn, 80 that it may be sold for 25 centi, and 
Kent by MaU for 4i and 7^ cents, if the pablic 
will aid lis to do so. Wo will send 10 copies for 
$2 postpaid if printed, or return the money if 
BnfScient encouragement ii not afforded. Or we 
wiU send 5 copies and a volume of Tho Laborer 
for |2. What say the friends of Protaotioa 7 Shall 
Atkinson's admirable and conclusiye work be 
frinted and diflsemiaated ? . Let us hear from you. 

JjST It is now evident that no change will be 
made in the Protective features of the New Tariff 
at this Session, and probably no change at aU. A 
Warehousing System may be adopted, but with 
0«ch precautions as will guard against any mis- 
chief to the National Industry. We incline to the 
belief, however, that no such measure will be 
adopted. _ 

S^ Congress will adjourn Hne die on the 4th 
inst. The next will n6t be called to meet in Estra 
Session, as has been suggested, but will meet on 
ike first Monday in December next. 

Fiom tbe Maaiadnuetts Floagkann. 
T4» RIocfeaBlce* 

Your wages are now low and your resources 
limited; you ia particolar who have lived by the 
boot and shoe business. Your wages are reduced 
to less than half the prices that were given but 
two yeara ago, a»d some of you can get no busl- 
nesainyour line. 

In many, very many, of our towns you have 
built up new and handsome villages and have ad- 
ded much to the taxable property of the country. 
Wo fannera axe pleased to seeyou flooriafa, for you 
furnish us with .markets for our produce; bat we 
should like to see ytra a li|tlo more independent 
than you ate, or can be, while you have nothing 
bat your trades to resort to in the ever fluctuating 
phases of manafibstaring demands. We would 
bave you no more dependent on ' Boss ' than he is 

Myoik 

We hope we shall never see the condition of 
our mechanics so low as the same classes are in 
Europe ; and a remedy, or rather a guard, against 
the evila that are suffered there, ia much to be de- 
tired. 

How are we to contrive to increaae the manu- 
facturing population of New England without fol- 
lowing 3ae errors of the Old World ? There a la- 
borer ia trained to one employment only ; he ia not 
«veB allowed to pursue a calling to which he was 
not apprenticed. A silk weaver must continue to 
vreave Ml. and to know nothing else through life. 
He goe* like idB own shuttle in M titek pieacribed 
aad ma whole miad ia fixed to a mngle object. He 
if whoUy dependent on hia employer, and when the 
bttsineffs of ^e trade is dull, or when it suits the 
•OBV^ience or whim of the maeier to lower his 
wages he mast quietly submit; or combining with 
a host of his brethren he ttrikee for higher wages 
and expoaea himaelf to a ptoaeeution for coaapincj. 

Now the moat eSectual guaranty againat auch a 
atate of vassalage in this country, willbe, tp let the 
mtchame have tw^ stringa to hie bow. Let no 
naa be confined exdtsively to one employmen 
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Should it be objected that we should never tbua 
attain to so great perfection in any of tbe mechan- 
ic arts, our answer ia that we thus multiplj the re- 
sources of the laborer, and what is lost in manual 
skill will be made up in mental improvement. 

We would see you have more independeoce-— 
not manifested in clamors against Boss for not pay- 
ing such wages as you demand — ^but in shovring^ 
i}>at you can live without him as well as he can 
without you. When, therefore, you are again proi^ 
perous, lay up a part of your wages, bay a house-lot 
if you live in the country, and have a garden and 
firuits of your own. One or two acres will enable 
you to keep a cow and a pig, and you may raiao 
your own garden vegetables and an abundance of 
delicioua fruits. Then let prices be high or low, 
' It 's all one to Dandy,' as the Scotchman said.— • 
The potatoes, ihe milk, the pork, and the poultry, 
wiU feed as many in hard times as in times of high 
prices. The cultivation of your premises wiU give 
you pleasure and employment, provided your mind 
is well trained. Your children will learn more of 
nature in the garden than in tbe workshop, and you 
will have the means of keeping them from idleneaa 
when your garden needs attention. 

We know of no better means to render the me> 
chanic aa independent as his employer. Political 
brawlers may rail at rich manufacturers and pretend 
much friendship for the poor laborer, when an 
election is pending ; but the most effectual means 
of guarding against, the oppression of the emplower 
is to show him that you can live without him— that 
you have two strings to your bow. 

Fluctuations in business and in prices may al- 
waya be expected, but they may be generally guard* 
ed against. The farmer now suffers less than any 
dasB of mechanics or traders. Ho Uvea more on 
hia own prpducta, and ao far as the- consumptioii 
of his own family is concerned he is a gainer by 
low prices. His groceries and his clothing were 
never procured so cheaply as at the present time» 
And though he will find it hardtoraiae large auma 
thia aeason from the sale of his produce he has the 
meana of lying on his oars till opportnnitiea are 
more favorable. The mechanic may never enjoy 
the independenoe of the farmer— bat by a partl^ 
imitation he may approximate to the same condi* 
tion. He may live in some degree within himself^ 
and be lose dependent on the whim of employers* 

<BooK Fabmiho.'— Mr. U. R. Marshall of 
Bradford, Merrimack Cotmty, N. H. viAm baa t%* 
ken the Visitor several years, and so far regarded 
the recommendation of ditching and draimng low 
swamp lands as to try the experiment on ground 
which had never borne any thing, corameaoed hy 
hiring the ditching of a lot of about two acres.— ^ 
Some of the lookers-on freely gave the opinion timt 
bis labor and expense would be ^own awav : but 
he new aaya that three dollara a day would bav* 
been cheap labor to him rather than leave the land 
unimproved. He sends us a sample of Herds* 
grass raised on his land the second year after the 
ditching, some of which, now it ia dry, is mere' 
than aix feet in length. 

It ia the talleat sod stoutest Herdsgraas or Tioir 
othy we have ever aeon. [Mqathly Viaitor. 

WxsTlRw Railroi-D.— Receipte fbr the Wf ^ 
ending Feb. 4th ; Pasaengera, $3C^6 ; Freig> 
Mail, dec. $3096. Total, $5,762. 
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REMARKS OF H; GREELEY, 

M the J^emaeU, New-York, Feb. 10^^ 

1843, in Public Debate on (his 

resolution : 

'* Seaoked, TM^ ProteetlTe Tariff u coaducive 
to our KatMoal Prosperity." 



Neg..SAMVKL J. TrLDBM. 

Pabks Oodwih. 



Aff..Jo8ira Bhvm, 

HORACB 0KSBLSr. 

Mr, FreHd^iU 0md RetpecUd JxidUvn .* 

It hafdovehred on m«, ag junior advocate for 

iSbm canm of Protection, to open the discussion of 

tins question* I do this with .less diffidence than 

I shondd neet aide oppoaenls and praodoal dispu- 

^Mttts on almost any other topic, because I am 

McoBgly confident that you, my bearers, wilt re- 

||«fd thi* as a subject deiaandiog lo^c rather than 

vhetoriCy the exhibition and proper treatment of 

Ikeioely trudu rather dian the indulgence of flights 

''4ti fancy. As sensible a« y^u can be of my great 

^lefieiency as a debater, I have chosen to put my 

▼isws 4fn papoff in order that I may present Uiem 

in as eoaeise a manner as possible, and net- con* 

•ame my hour before comtoencing my argumeat. 

Yea- have nothing of oratory to lose by this coarse ; 

I will hope that something may be gained to my 
'' •cause in cleamisss and force. And here let me 

«ay tihat, while the hours I have been enabled to 

|[lve %o preparation for this debate have beefi few 

Indeedi I feel the less regret in that my life has 

fyeen in some meaeare a preparation. If t^ere be 

any subject to which I have devoted time, and 

liiought, and patient study, in a spirit of anxioiis 

deiire to learn and follow the truth, it is this very 

^^uestion of Protection; if I have totally misappie- 

liended its character and bearings, then am I igno- 
rant, hopelesdy ignorant indeed. And, while I 

nay not hope to set before yeti, in the brief space 

Idloted me, all ^t is essentia] to afuHuadex^ 

ataadittg of a question which spans the whole arch 

«f Political Economy— on which abler men have 

written volumes without at all exhausting it— Id^ 

«ntertain a sanguine hope that I shall be able to| starving on the fields he has tilled in the midst of 

eetbefivreyoaconrideratioBScoaclusiveto the tBan-i their fertility and promise. These appearances 

4id and unbiased mind of the policy and necessity | rest upon, and indicate a law, which 1 idballendea- 

•fPeotabtion. 1 vor horeaffer to expl4ia. -X pas» now to my^ > 

Let as not waste our time on non-esseatids J PropotUion Ji. Tbirk u ▲ hatvull ten- 

^%at unwise and unjust measures have beealDsircT » ▲ covPAiuLtiTBLt ir£w GoviiTiir to 

«dopled ovder ih9 pretence of ProtBctien^ I:ata)Rd| becomk aiio contirux; am BxftomrzR ov Gkaiir 

w»t here to deny; that laws tn^e^deditebePlro^l avd other rude Staples aits an IiipesTER 

'ttfctite have sometimes been injurious in their ten-| of Manufactures. . \> . 

40iMf, I aeed not dispute. : Hna Idgie wMdi would 

-theaM inter th* fiitUity or the danger of Preiiietive 

■* li^^faititfii woqM' just as easily prove all bmaind 

^^{}^^ey misehievouA and denruetiTe^ Pelitiba} 

I j ^uyB li i y ia ana of the lateit>bocn of Ihe 



the very &ct that we meet here this e^iog to dui- 
euss a qaostioa so fundameatal as this proves it Kb 
be yet in comparative infancy. The sole favor I 
shfldl ask of aiy opponents, therefore, is that they 
will not waste their efforts and your time in at> 
tacking j^itions that we do not advince and 
hewing down straw giants of their own manufbe- 
ture, but meet directly die arguments which I 
shall advance, and which, for the sake of sim- 
plicity and clearness, I. will proceed to put before 

you in the form of Propositions and their IHua- 
trations, as follows : 

Proposition I. A Nation which would ex 

PROSPEROUS, MUST PROSECUTE VARIOUS BRANCH- 
ES OF Industry, and supply its vital WANts 

MAINLY BY THE LaBOR OF ITS OWN HaNDS. 

— Cast your eyes where yoti will over the face 
of the earth — ^trace back the History ef Man and 
of Nations to the earliest recorded periods, and I 
think you will find this rule uniformly prevailing, 
that the Nation which is eminently an Agricultural 
and Grain-Exporting Nation—which depends 
mainly or principally on other Nations for its reg- 
ular supplies of Manufactured fabrics has been 
comparatively a poor Nation and ultimately a de- 
pendent Nation. I do not say that this is the in- 
stant result of exchanging the rude staples of Ag- 
riculture for the more delicate fabrics df Art, but 
I maintain that it is the ineyitMe tendency. The 
AgricUltarai Natioil falls in debt, beconiea tmpov- 
erished^ and ultimately subject. The palaces of 
'merchant princes * ftiay emblazon Its haifooraand 
overshadow its navigable waters; there may be a 
mighty Alexandria, but a miserable Egypt behind 
It ; a flourishing Odessa or Dantzic, but a rude, 
thinly peopled Southern Russia or Poland ; the ex- 
ehangere may flourish and roll in luxury, bat the 
producers famish and die. Indeed, few old and 
civilized countries , become largely exporters of 
grain until they have lost, or by cocruption are 
prepared to surrender, their iadepeadenee ; and 
these often present the epectacle of the laborer 
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Jible facility; alto, MeaU, Timber, Aukn, and 
Xiott rude aad bulky arttcles. Labor is there in 
demand, being required to dear, to build, to open 
leads, &c. and the laborers are comparattyely few? 
while in older Countries Labor is abundant and 
«heap, as well as Capital, Machinery and all the 
means of the cheap production of Manufactured 
fabrics. I surely need net watte words to show 
that, in the absence ef any counteracting policy, 
the new Country will import, and continue to im- 
jsort, largely of the fabrics of older countries^ and 
to pay for them, so far as she may, with her Agri- 
cultural staples. I will endeavor to show here- 
. after that she will continue to de this long after 
<she hat attained a condition to manufacture them 
as cheaply for herself, eTon regarding the money 
cost alone. But that dees not come under the 
ipreseat head. The whole histoiy ef our Country, 
and especially from 1782 to '90, when we had no 
Tariff and scarcely any Paper Money — proves that, 
whatever may be the Currency or the internal con- 
dition of the New Country, it will continue to draw 
its chief supplies from the Old, — large or small, ac- 
cording to its metMure of ability to pay or obtain 
credit for them— but still, putting Duties on Im- 
ports out of the question, it will continue to buy 
its Manufactures abroad, whether in prosperity or 
adversity, inflation er depression. 

I now advance to my 

PropoHtion IIL It it injurious to the New 
Country thus to continue dependent for its 
auFPLiES of Clothing an9 manufactured fab- 
. Bict eir THE Old. 

—As this 18 probably the point en which the 
doctrbes of Protection first come directly in col- 
lision with those of Free Trade, i will treat it 
more deliberately, and endeavor to illustrate and 
demonstrate it. 

I presume I need not waste time in proving that 
the ruling price of Grain (as also of Manufactures) 
in a region whence it is considerably exported, will 
be its price at the' point to which it ig exported, 
has the cost of such transportation* For instance ; 
the cost of transporting Grain hither fVom large 
grun-grewing sectiont of Illinois was latt fall sixty 
«entt ; and, New- York being their raott available 
madcet, and the price here ainety cento, the mar- 
ket there at enee tettled at thirty centt. As this 
adjustment of prices resto on a^aw obvious, inuntj 
table as gravitation, I presume I need not watte 
words in ettablithing it. 

I proceed, then, to my next point. The average 
price of Wheat thrw^hout the world it tomething 
lets thaa one dollar per bcrriiel ; higher miun the 
«oniiimpti9n largely escesda the adjacent prodac- 
^9U Wwerwkfre the production largely exeeedt 
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the immediate contumption. (I put out of view in* 
this ttatement the inequalities created by Tariffs, an 
I choose at this point to argue the question on tho 
basis of universal Free Trade, which is ef couree 
the basis most favorable to my opponents.) I 
say, then, if all Tariffs were abolished to-merraw, 
the price of wheat in England, that being the moat 
considerable ultimate xharket of surpluses, and the 
chief supplier jof our manufactures, would govern 
the price in this country, while it would be icielf 
governed by the price at which that sUple eeald 
be procured in tuffieiency from other grain-growiB|» 
regions. Now Southern Russia and Central Po- 
land produce wheat for exportation at thirQr to 
fif^ cento per bushel ; but the price is so increaaed 
by the cost of transpartation that at Dantoic it 
averages some 90 and at Odessa some^O cento per 
bushel. The cost of importation to. fingland £rom 
these perto being 10 aad 15 cento respectively, the 
actual cost of the article in England, all chargee 
paid, and allowing for a small increase of price 
consequent on the increased demand, would not,, 
in the absence of all Tariffs whatever, exceed one 
dollar and ten eento per bushel; and this most ba 
the average price at which we mutt sell it in Eng- 
land in order to buy thence the great bvdk of our 
Manufactures. I think no man will dispata or 
seriously vaiy this calculation. Neither can any 
reflecting man seriously contond that we could 
purchase forty or fifty millions' worth or more of 
Foreign Manufactures per annum, and pay for 
them in additional products ef our Slave Labor — 
in Cotton aad Tobacco. The consumption of these 
articles is now pressed to ito utmost limit^that of 
Cotton especially is borne down by the immense 
weight of the crept annually throwu upon it, and 
almost conttantly on the verge of a glut. If we 
are to buy our Manufisuituret principally from Eu- 
rope, we mutt pay for the additional amount 
mainly in the producto of Northern Agricultural 
industry — that is universally agreed on. The point 
to be determined is whether we could obtain them 
abroad cheaper — really and positively cheaper — 
all Tariffs being abrogated, than under an efficient 
system of Protection. 

Let us closely scan this question. lUinais and 
lodiaaa, natuial grain-growing States, need Cloths f 
and, in the absence of all Tariffs, these can be 
transported to them from England for two fee three 
per per cent, on their value. It follows, then, that, 
in order to undersell any A/nerican competition, the 
British Manufactarer need only put hie cloths at 
at his factory Jiee per cent* below the whaleiale 
price of suofa elotht in Illinois in order to command 
the American market. That is, allowing a fair 
breadelodi to be nannlaetured in or near Illinois 
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fei three dollars and a quarter per yard, cash price, year after the American faetories had been silenced 



in the face of the British riTah7 and paying Amer- 
ican prices for materials and labor, the British 
manufacturer has only to make that same cloth at 
three dollars per yard in Leeds or Huddersfield, 
and he can decidedly undersell his American rival, 
and drive him out of the market. Mind I do not 
say that he would supply the Illinois market at 
that price a/Ver the, American rivalry had been 
crashed ; I know he wotUd not ; but so long as any 
serious effort to build up or sustain Manufactures 
in this country existed, the Iarg;e and strong Eu- 
ropean establishments would struggle for the ad- 
ditional market which ear growing and plenteeus 
cowntry so invitingly preffers. It is well known 
that in 1815-16, after the close of the Last War, 
British Manufactures were offered for sale in our 
chief markets at the rate of ** pound for pound " 
—-that is, the goods of which the first cost to the 
manufacturer was $4 44 were offered in Boston 
market at $3 33, duty paid. This was not sacri- 
ficar— it was dictated by a profoand forecast. Well 
did the foreign fabricators know that their self-in- 
terest dictated the utter overthrow, at whatfever . 
«7St, of the young rivals which th^ war had built 
up in this Country* and whieh our Grovemment and 
a majority of the People had blindly or indolently 
abandoned to their fate. William Cobbett, the cel- 
ebrated Radical, but with a sturdy English heart, 
boasted upon his first return to England that he 
had been actively engaged here in promoting the 
interests ef his country by eompassing the destruc- 
tion ef American Manufectories in various ways 
which he gpeoBad^-^** gometimes (says he) by 
Fire.** We all know that great sacrifices are often 
• ibmitted to by a rich and long established stage- 
•wner, steamboat proprietor, or whatever, ;o break 
down a young and comparatively penniless rival. 
So in a thousand instances, especially in a rivalry 
for so large a prize as the supplying with Manufac 
tures of a great and growing Nation. But I here 
put aside all calculations of a temporary sacrifice ; 
I suppose merely that the foreign manufacturers 
will supply our Grain-grewing States with Cloths 
at a trifling profit so long as they encoanter Amer- 
ican rivalry ; and I say it is perfectly obvious that, 
if it cost three dollars and a quarter a yard to make 
a fair broadcloth in or near Illinois, in the infancy 
of our arts, and a like article covid be made in 
Europe for three dollars, then the utter destruction 
of the American manufacture is inevitable. The 
Foreign drives it out of [the market and its maker 
lato bankruptcy ; and now our farmers, inpurcha^ 
arog their clpths, ' buy where they can buy cheap- 
est/ which it the first commandment of Free 
Trade ,aad get their cloth of England at three dol 
lars a yaid. I mafaitaiB thftt this would liot last a 



— that now the British operator would begin to 
think of profits as well as bare cest for his cloth, 
and to adjust his prices so as to recover what it 
jad cost him to put down the dangerous corapeti- 
tioa. But let this pass for the present, and say the 
Foreign Cloth is sold to Illinois for three dollars 
per jard. We have yet to ascertain how much she 
lias gained or lost by the operation. 

This, says Free Trade, is very plain and easy. 
The four simple rules of Arithmetic suffice to 
measure it. She has bought, say a million yards 
of Foreign CJoth for three dollars, where she for- 
merly paid three and a quarter for American; 
making a clear saving of a quarter of a xpillion 
dollars. 

But not so fast-^we have omitted one important 
element of the calculation. We have yet to see 
what effect the purchase of her Cloth in Europe, 
as contrasted with its manufiustuie at home, will 
have on the price of her Agricultural staples. Wo 
have seen already that in case she is forced to tell 
a portion of her surplus product in Europe, the 
price ef that surplus must bo the price which can 
be procured for it in England less the cost of carry- 
ing it there. In other words : the average pi ice in 
England being one dollar and ten cents, and the 
average cost of bringing it to New-York being at 
least fifty cents and then of transporting it to Eng- 
land at least twenty-five more, the net proceeds to 
Illinois cannot exceed thirty-five cents per bushel. 
I need not more than state so obvious a truth at 
that the price at which the surplus can be told 
governs the price of the whole crop ; nor indeed 
if it were possible to deny this would it at all 
affect the argument. The real question to be de- 
termined is not whether the American or the 
British manufacturers will furnish the most cloth 
for the least cashf but which will supply the re- 
quisite quantity of Cloth for the least Orain in 
Illinois. Now we have seen already that the price 
of Grain at any point where it is readily and largely 
produced is governed by its nearness to or remote- 
ness from the market to which its surplus tends, 
and the least favorable market in which any por 
tion of it must be sold. For instance : if Illinois 
produces a surplus of five millions bushels of 
Grain, and cau' sell one million of bushels in New- 
York, and two millions in New-England, and 
another million in the West Indies, and for the 
fifth million is compelled to seek a market in Eng 
land, and, that being the remotest j>oint at which 
she sells, and the point most exposed to disadvan- 
tageous competition, is naturally, the poorest mar- 
ket, that farthest and lowest market to which she 
sends her surplus will govern to a great extent if 
not absolutely, the price she receives for the whole 
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surplus. But, on the other haaci, let her Cloths, 
her wares, he manufactured in her midst, or on 
the junctions and watsr>falls in her vicinity, thus 
affording an immediate market for her Grain, and 
now the average price of it rises, by an irresistible 
law, nearly or quite to the average of the world. 
Assuming that average to be one dollar, the priee 
in Illinois, making allowance for the fertility and 
cheapness of her soiV could not fall below an 
avwage pf seventy-five cents* Indeed, the expe- 
rience of the periods when her consumption of 
Grain has been equal to her production, as well 
as that of other sections where the s&me has been 
' the case, proves conclusively that the average price 
oCher Wheat would exceed that sum. 

We are now ready to calculate the profit and 
loss. Illinois, under Free Trade, with her ' work- 
shopft in Europe,* will buy her cloth twenty-five 
cents per yard cheaper, and thus make a nominal 
saving of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in her years' supply ; bat, she thereby compels 
herself to pay for it in wheat at thirty-five instead 
of seventy-five cents per bushel, or to give over nin€ 
and oiie:third bushels of wheat for every yard un- 
der Free Trade, instead of four and a third binder 
a system of Home Production. In ether words, 
while she is making a quarter of a roillioja dollars 
by buying her Cloth * wbere she can buy cheapest,' 
she is losing nearly Two Millions of Dollars on the 
net product of her grain. The striking of a balance 
between her profit and loss is certainly not a diffi- 
cult, but rather an unpromising operation. 

Or, let us state the result in another form : She 
can buy her cloth a little cheaper in England, La- 
bor being there lower, and Machinery more perfect, 
and capital more abundant; but in order to pay 
for it she must not merely sell her own products 
at a corresponding low price, but enough lower to 
overcome the cost of transporting them from 
Illinois to England. She will give the cloth- maker 
in England less Grain for her Cloth than she would 
give to the man who made it in her midst; but for 
every bushel she sends him in payment for his 
fabric, she most give two to the wagoner, boatmen, 
shipper and factor Who transports it there. On the 
whole prod<lct of her Industry two-thirds is tolled 
out by carriers and bored out by Inspectors, until 
but a beggarly remnant is left to satisfy the fabri; 
cator of her goods. 

And here I trust I have niade obvious to you the 
law which dooms an Agricultural Country to inev- 
itable and ruinous disadvantage in exchanging its 
staples for Manufactures, and involves it in pcr^ 
petual and increasing debt and dependence. The 
faeijl early alluded to; is not the rea«9n now 
apparent 1 It is not that Agricultural communi- 1 
ties are more extravagant or less indastrious than " 



those in which Manufactures or Commerce pr^ 
ponderate— >it is because there is an inevitable dis- 
advantage to Agriculture in the very nature of ^ 
distant exchanges. Its products are far more per- 
ishable than any other ; they cMinot SQ well await 
a future demand ; but in their exces^ve bulk and 
density is the great evil. We have seen that white 
the English Manufacturer can send his fabrics to 
Illinois for less than five per cent.^ on their first 
cost, the Illinois farmer must pay two hundred 
per cent, on his Grain for iu tran^ortation to 
English consumers. In other words : the English 
manufacturer need only produce his goods five per 
ceqt. below the American to drive the latter out of 
the Illinois market, the Illinoian n^ust produce 
wheat for one-third of its English price in order 
to compete with the English and Pelish grain- 
grower in Birmingham and Sheffield. 

And here is the answer to that scintillation 
of Free Trade wisdom which flashes out in wonder 
that Manufactures are eternally and especijsily 
in want of Protection; while Agriculture and Com- 
merce need none. The assump^on is false in aay 
sfnse— our Commerce and Navigation cannot Hve 
without Preteetion-*Aeyer did live so-^but let that 
pass. It is the interest of the whole country which 
demands that that poj^ion of its Industry which is 
fnost exposed to ruinous foreign rivalry should be 
cherished and sustained. That wheaVgrower, the 
grazier is protected by ocean and land ; by thefisct 
that no foreign article can be introduced to ri.val 
his except at a. cost for transportation of some thir 
ty to one hundred per cent, on its value; while 
our Manufactures can be inundated by foreign com- 
petition at a cost of some two to ten per cent. ' It 
is the grain-grower, the cattle-raiser who is pro- 
tected by a duty on Foreign Manufactures, quite 
as much as the spmner or shoemaker. He who 
talks of Manufactures being protected and nothing 
else, might just tM sensibly complain that we for- 
tify Boston and New-York, and not Pituburgh and 
Cincinnati. 

Again : You see here our answer to those phi- 
losophers who modestly tell us that their views are 
liberal and enlightened, while ours are benighted, 
selfish,, and un-Christian. They tell us that the 
foreign factory-laborer is. anxious to exchange with 
us the fruits of his labor— rthat he asks, us to give 
him of our surplus of grain for the cloth that he 
is ready to make cheaper than we can now get it, 
while we have a superabundance of bread.. Now, 
putting for the present out of the question the 
fact that though our Tariff! were abolished,, his 
would renmin — that neither England* uor France, 
nor any great manufacturing country would re<^ive 
our Grain imtaxed though we offered 90 to take 
their goods — especially the fact that they neyer did 
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BO take of ut while we were freely taking of them 
— we tay to them, " Sirs, we are willing to take 

* Cloth ef you for Grain*: hut why prefer te trade at 
' a ruineas disadvantage to hoth? Why should 
' their be half the diameter of the earth between 
' him who makes coats ind him who makes bread, 
' the one for the other ? We are willing to give 
' you bread for clothes, but we are not willing to 
' pay two- thirds of our bread as the cost of trans- 
' porting the other third to you, because we sin- 
.' ceiely believe it needless and greatly to our dis- 

* advantage. We are willing to work fisr and buy 
' of you, but not to support the useless and crippling 
' activity of a falsely directed Commerce : not to 
'.contribute by our sweat to the luxury of your no- 
' bles, the power of your kings. Bat come to us, 
' you who are honesty peaceable and industriouB ; 
' bring here your machinery, or, if that is not yours, 
' bring here your sinews ; and we will aid you to 
' reproduce the implements ef your skill. We will 

* give you more bread for your doth here than you 

* can possibly earn for it where you are, if you will 
' but come among us and aid us to sustain tiie pol- 
' icy that secures steady employment and a fair re- 
' ward to Home Industry. We will no longer aid 
' to prolong your existence in a state of semi-star^ 
' vatiom where you are : but we are ready to share 
' with you our Plenty and our Freedom here.**— 
Such is the answer which the friends of Protection 
make to the demand aid the imputatien : judge ye, 
whether our policy be indeed ftelfish, un-Christian 
and insane. 

I proceed new to set forth my 
Propontion lY. fnAT x^viubbium bstwskn 
AdRicuLTintE, Marufactitius and Commxacx 

WHICH WS NEAD CAK OSLT BK MAlfftAINXS BT 

MEANS OF Protective Duties. 

'¥eu will have seen that the object we seek is 
not to make our Country a MaBuftcturerlbr other 
Nations, but for herself— not to make her the baker 
and brewer and tailor of other pe^ie, but ef her 
own household. If I understand at all the first 
rudimtots ef National Economy, it is best for each 
and all Nations that each should mainly fabricate 
for itself, freely purchasing ci others all such staples 
as its own sdl or climate proves ungenialte. We 
appreciate quite As well as our opponents the im- 
policy of attempting togrowcoifee in Greenland 
or Glaciers in Malabar-*te extract bleed from a 
turnip or sunbeams from cucumbers. A vast deal 
of wit has been expended, on our stupidity by our 
acuter adversaries, but it has been ^<qutte. thrown 
away, except as it has excited the hollow laughter 
of the ignorant as well as thougfatloss. All tlus. 



' the impossibility of counteracting the laws of Na- 
ture,* *Trude regiriating itself,' &c. &c. we bow| 
with due deference, and wait for the sage to re- 
sume his arguments. What we do affirm is this, 
that it is best for every nation to make at home all 
those articles of its own consumption that can just 
as well — that is, with nearly or o[uite&s little ld!?9r 
— be made there as any where else. We say it is 
not wise, it is not well, to send to France for boots, 
to Germany for hose, to England for knives and 
forks, and so on; because the real cost of them would 
I be less— even though the nominal price should be 
slightly mere — ^if we made them in our own countiXf 
and the facility of paying for them would be much 
greater. We do not object to the occasional im- 
portation of choice articles to operate as specimens 
and incentives to oir own artisans to improve the 
quality and finish of their workmanship — where 
the Home competition does not avail to bring the 
process to its perfection, as it often will. In such 
cases, the rich and luxurious will usually be the 
buyers of these choice articles, and can afford to 
pay a^ good duty. There are gentlemen of extra 

B' polish' in our Cities and Towns who think no coat 
good enough for them which is not woven in an 
English loom— BO boot^ adequately transparent 
which has not been fashioned by a Parisian master. 
I quarrel not with their taste : I only say that, 
since the Government mu^t have Revenue and the 
American artisan should have Protection, I am ■ 
glad it is so fixed that these gentlemen shall con- 
tribute handsomely to the former and gratify their 
aspirations with the least possible detriment to 
the latter. It does not invalidate the fact or the 
efficiency of Protection that foreign competition 
with American workmanship is not entirely shut 
out. It is the general result which is important, 
and not the exception. Now he who can seriously 
contend, as some have seemed to do, that Protec- 
tive Duties dp not aid and extend the domestic pro 
duction of the articles so protected might as well 
undertake to argue the sun out of the heavens at 
mid-day. All experience, all common sense con 
demn him. Do we not know that our Manufao- 
tuies first shot up under the stringnet Protection of 
the Embargo and War? that they withered and 
crumbled under the comparative Free Trade of the 
ftw succeedtng- years ?•— that they were revived and 
extended by the Tariffs ef 1924 and *28 ? Do we 
not know that Germany, crij^ded by British policy 
which inundated her with goods yet excluded her 
grain and timber, was drivw years since to the 
establuhment ef her "Zoll Verr^in** or Tariff 
Union— a measure ef careful and stringent Prftee- 
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adheied, steadily, firmly to [her Protective Policy, 
while we have faltered and oscillated ; and what 
Is the result ? She haa created and established 
her Manu&ctures ; and in doing so has vastly in- 
creased her wealth and augmeBted the reward of 
her indastiy. Her public sentiment, as expressed 
through its thousand channels, is almost unanimous 
in faverof'the Protective Policy; and now, when 
England, finding at length that her cupidity has 
overreached itself— that she cannot supply the 
Germans with clothes yet refuse to boy their bread 
—talks of relaxing her Corn-Laws in order to coax 
back her ancient and profitable ciistomer, the an- 
swer is "No; it is now too late. We have built 
'up Home Manufactures in repelling your rapacity 
' — ^we cannot destroy them at your caprice. What 
' guaranty have we that, should we accede to your 
' terms, you would not return again to your policy 
' of taking all and giving none as soon as our 
' factories had orambled into ruin 7 Besides, we 
* have found that we can make cheaper— really 
' cheaper — than we were able to buy — can pay 
' better wages to our laborers and secure a better 
' and steadier market for our products. We are 
' content to abide in the position you have driven 
' us. Pass on ! " 

But this is not the sentiment of Germany al<me. 
All Europe acts on the principle of self-Protec> 
tioB ; because all Europe sees its benefits. The 
British jeumals complain that, though they have 
made a show of relaxing in their own Tariff, and 
their Premier has made a Free Trade speech in 
Parliament, the chafi'has caught no birds; butsio; 
hostile Tariffs — all Protective in their character, 
and all aimed at the supremacy of British Manu- 
factures — were enacted within the year 1842. — 
And thus, while schoolmen plausibly talk ef the 
adoption and spread of Free Trade principles, 
and their rapid advances to speedy ascendancy ; 
the practical man knows that the truth is other- 
wise, and that many years must elapse before the 
great Colossus of Manufacturing monopoly will 
find another Portugal to drain of her life-blood 
under the delusive pretence of a commercial reci- 
procity. And while Britain continues to peor 
forth her specious treatises on Political Elconomy, 
proving Protection a mistake and an inpossibili* 
t|r, with her ParliameataiyReports and Speeches in 
praise of Free Trade, the shrewd Statesmen of 
other nations humor the johe with all possible 
gravity, and pass it on to the next neighbor, yet 
•U the time take care of their own interests, just 
as though Adam Smith had never speculated or 
Feel soberly expatiated on the blessings ef Free [ 
Trade, looking round oocationally with a eurio<is 
Interest to see whether any body wvs really takea 
tebyit 



I have partly anticipated, yet I wHl staU dit- 
I tinctly my 

Proposition V. Protectioh is itecessart 

AND PAOPER TO SVSTIIN AS WELL AS TO CRE- 
ATE A BBNEFICENT ADJUSTMENT OF OVK NA- 
TIONAL Industry. 

"Why can't our Manufacturers go alone?" 
petulantly asks a Free Trader ; ** they have been 
protected long enough. They ought not to need 
it any more." To this I answer that if Manu&c- 
tures were protected as a matter ef special boun- 
ty or favor to the Manufacturers, a single day were 
toe long. I would not consent that they should 
be sustained one day longer, than the interests of 
the whoie Country required. I think you have sd- 
ready seen that not fOT the sake of Manufiscturers 
but for the sake of all Pr<>doctive Labor, should 
Protection be affoided. If I have been intelligible, 
you will have seen that the purpose and essence of 
Protection is Labor-Sa vino-— the making two 
blades of grass grow instead of one. This it does 
by ' planting the Manufocturer as neariy as may be 
by the side of the Farnaer,* as Mr. Je£forson ex- 
pressed it, and thereby securing to the latter a 
market for which he had looked to Ksrepe in vaio. 
Now the market of the latter is cenmaas the re- 
cutrence of appetite ; but that is not all. The 
Farmer and the Manufaenirer, being virtually 
neighbors, will interchange their productions di- 
rectly, or with but one intermediate, instead of 
sending them reciprocally aeross half a Continent 
and a broad ocean, through .the hands of many 
holders until the toll taken out by one after another 
has exceeded what remains of the grist. ' Dear 
bought and far-fetched' is an old maxim, contain- 
ing more essential truth than many a cfaepter by 
a modem ProfisssoT of Political Economy. Un- 
der the Protective policy, [instead of having one 
thousand men making cloth on one contiaent and 
an equal number raising grain on the other, with 
three thousand factitiously employed in transport- 
ing and interchanging these products, we liave ever 
two thousand producers of Grain and aa nuinj of 
Cloth, leaving far too little employment for one 
thousand in making the exchanges between them. 
This consequence is inevitable : although the pro- 
duction in either side is not confined to the very 
choicest locations, the total product of their labor 
is twice as much as formerly. In other words, 
these is a double quantity of food, clothing and all 
the necessaries and comforts of lifii to be shared 
among the prodooers of wealth, simply from the 
dimumtien of the nutnber of noa producers. If 
all the men now enrolled in Armies and Navies 
were advantageously employed in Produetive la- 
bor, there woidd deiibtlaifts be a larger dividend of 
comforts and necessaries ^of life for all, because 
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more, to be divided than now and no more to re- K^v'^e Trader, ' that yoB can Mannfacture oheaper 



ceiveit: just so in the case before us. Erery 
thousand persons employed in needldss transpor- 
tation and in fa<ctitious Commerce are so many 
substracted from the great body of Producers from 
the proceeds of whose labor all must be subsisted. 
The dividend for each must of course be governed 
by the magnitude of the quotient. 

But if this be so advantageous, it is queriedT, why 
18 any legfidation necessary ? Why would not all 
Tokintariiy see and embrace it ? I answer, because 
the apparent individual advantage is often to be 
pursued by a course directly adverse to the gene- 
ral welfare. We know that Free Trade asserts 
the contrary ef this, maintaining that if every nan 
pursues that course most conducive to his individ- 
tial interest, the general good will thereby be most 
certainly and signally promoted. But to say no- 
tiung of the glaring exceptions to this laW which 
crowd Our Statute-books with injunctions and 
penalties, we are every where met with pointed 
contradictiens of its assumption, whieh hallows 
and blesses the pursuits of the gambler, &e distil- 
ler and the libertine, making the usurer a saint and 
the swindler a hero. Adam Smith himself admits 
that there are avocations whieh enridi the individ- 
ual but impoverish the community. So in the ease 
before us. A. B. is a farmer of Illinois, and has 
much grain to seU or exchange for goods. But, 
while it is demonstrable that if uU the manufac- 
tures consumed in Illinois were produced there, 
the price of grain must rise nearly to the average 
of the world, it is equally certain that A. B.'s Hn- 
gle e^tf in buying and consuming American cloth, 
will not raise the price ef grain generally, nor €ihit 
grain. It will not perceptibly affect the price of 
grain at all* A solemn compact of the whole com- 
munity to use only American fabrics weald have 
some effect, but this could never be established, or 
never enforced. A few Free Traders standing out, 
selling their Grain at any advanee which mig^ht 
accrue and buying 'where they could buy eheapeist,' 
would induce one after another to look out for No. 
1, and let the public interests takd care of them- 
selves, and the whole compact would fall to pieces 
like a rope of sand. Many a one would say, "Why 
* should I aid to keep up the price of Produce 7 
'I am only a eon^umer of ft*'— not realizing or 
caring for the interest of the community, even 
though it less palpably involved his own ; and that 
would be an end. Granted that it is desirable to 
' encourage and prefer Home Production and Man- 
ufacture, a Tariff is the obvious way and the only 
way in which it can be effectively and certainly 
accomplished. 

But why is a Tariff necessary aftor Ma&ufac- 



' if Protected than we can buy abroad ; then why 
' not d9 it vnthout Protection, and save all trott 
ble ?' Let me answer this cavil : 

I vrill suppose that the Manufactures of thfs 
Country amount in value te One Hundred MilUoae 
.of Dollars per annum, and those of Great Britain 
te- Three Hundred Milliens. Let us suppose alio 
that under an efficient Protective Tariff ours are 
produced five per cent, cheaper than those of En^ 
land, and that our own markets are supplied en- 
tirely from the Home Product. But at the end of 
this year, 1843, we, concludmg that our Manu- 
factures have been protected long enough and ought 
BOW to go alone, repeal absolutely our Tariff, and 
commit our great interests thoroughly to the gal- 
dance of ' Free Trade.' Well : at this very time 
the British Manufacturers, on making up the ac- 
count and review ef their year's business, find that 
they have manufactured goods costing them Three 
Hundred Millions, as aforesaid, and have sold to 
just about that amount, leaving a residue or sur- 
plus on hand of Fifteen or Twenty Millions' worth. 
These are to be sold, and their net proceeds will 
constitute the interest on their capital and the pro- 
*fit on their years' business: But where shall they 
be dold ? If crowded on the Home or their esta^* 
lished Foreign Markets, they will glut and de^ 
press those markets, causing 'a general decline ef 
prices and a heavy loss, not merely on this quanti- 
ty of goods, but en the whole of their next yearl' 
business. , They know better than te do any sudb 
thing. Instead of it they say, " Here is the Ame- 
'rican Market just thrown c^n to us by a repeal 
' of their Tariff; let us send thither our surplus 
' and sell it for what it will fetch." They ship ft 
over accordingly, and in two or three weeks it is 
rattling off through our Auction Stores, at prices 
first five, then ten, fifteen, twenty, and down to 
thirty per cent, below our previous rates. Every 
jobber and dealer is tickled with the idea of buy- 
ing goods ef novel patterns so wonderfully cheap, 
and the sale proceeds briskly, though at constant- 
ly declining prices, till the whole stock is disposed 
of and our market is gorged to repletion. 

Now the British Manufacturers may net hate 
received for the whole Twenty Millions' worth of 
Goods over Fourteen or Fifteen Millions; but 
what of it? Whatever it may be is clear profit 
on their year's business in cash -or its full equiva- 
lent. All their established markets are kept c^ear 
and eager ; and they can now go on vigorously and 
profitably with the business of the new year. Bat 
more : they have ciippled an active and growing 
rival ; they have breaehed a new marker, whidk 
shall era long be theirs alfo. Let us look at onr 
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The American Manufacturwt have also a stoak 
of Goodf on liand« and thoy come into oar market 
to dispoie of them. Bat they suddenly find that 
market forestalled and deprosied by rival fabrics 
of attraotivo novelty, and sellini^ in profosion at 
prices which rapidly run down to twenty-five per 
cent, bolow cost. What are they to do? They 
cannot force sales at any price not utterly ruinous ; 
there is no demand at any rate. They cannot re- 
taliate upon England the mischief they must suf- 
fer—her Tariff foibids ; and the other markets of 
the world are fully supplied and will bear but a 
. limited pressure. . The foreign influK hag created 
a scarcity of money as well as a plethora of goods. 
Spe^ has largely been exported in payment, which 
has compelled the Banks to contract and deny loans. 
StiU, their obligations must be met ; if they cannot 
make sales, the Sherif will, and must. It is not 

* merely their surplus, but their whole product and 
property which has been depreciated and made 
vnavailable at a blow. The end is easily fore- 
•eea: Our Manufacturers become bankrupt aad 
are broken up ; their works are brought to a dead 
stand ; the Laborers therein, after spending months 
in constrained idleness, are driven by famine into 
the Western wilderness or into less productive and 
less congenial avocations ; their acquired skill and 
dexterity, as well as a portion of their time, are a 
deA lees to themselves and the Community ; and [ 
we commence the slow and toilsome process of 
rebuilding and rearranging our industry on the 
oae-eided or Agricultural basis. Such is the pro- 
cess which we have undergone twice already. How 
many repetitions shall satisfy us? 

Now will any man gravely argue that we have* 
WMde Five or Six Millions by this cheap purchase 
of British goods— by ' buying where we could buy 
cheapest t * Will he not see that though the price 
was low, the eo$t is very great ? But the apparent 
saving is doubly deceptive ; for the British manu- 
facturers, having utterly crushed their American 
rivals by one or two operations of this kind, soon 
find here a market, not for a beggarly surplus of 
. FifteoR or Twenty Millions, but they have now a 
demand for the amount of our whole consumption, 
which, making allowance for our diminished abili- 
ty to pay, woold probably stiU jceach Fifty Millions 
per annum. This increased demand would soon 
produce activity and buoyancy in the general mar- 
ket ; and now the foreign maaofactarers would say 
in their consultations^ " We have sold some roil- 

* Hons worth of goods to^America for less than cost 

* in Older to obtain control of that market ; now we 
' have it, and must retrieve our losses''— and they 
winld retrieve them with interest. They would 



dictates of honesty on their part, still less of the 
laws of trade. They have a perfect right to s^ 
goods in our markets on such terms as we pre- 
scribe and they ean afford ; it is we, who set up 
our own vital interests to be bowled down by their 
rivalry, who are alone to be blamed. 

Who does net see that this sending out our great 
Industrial Interests unarmed and unshielded to 
batHe against the mail-dad legions oppoeed to 
them in the arena of Trade is to ensure their de- 
struction ? It were just as wise to say that, be- 
eanse our people aze brave, therefore they shall re- 
pel any invader without fire-arms, as to say that 
the restrictions of other nations ought not to be op- 
posed by us because our artisans are skillful and 
our manufactures have made great advances. The 
very fact that our manufactures are greatly ex- 
tended and impreived is the strong reason why tbey 
should not be exposed to destractiott. If diey were 
of no amomt or value, their loss would be less dis- 
astrous; but now the Five or Six Millions weshoaM 
make oa Uie choiqper importadon of goods wauld 
cost us One Hundred MiUioas in the destruction 
of MaBo&otufing Property alone. 

Yet this is but an item of eur damage. The 
Manafaetnring claases fiMl the first effect of tho 
blow, but it would paralyse ev«iy muscle of Sooiie- 
ty. One himdred thousand artisans and laboracs, 
discharged from our ruined factories, after being 
some time out of employment, at a waste of mil- 
lions of the NatioBal wealth, are at last driven by 
famine to engage in other avocations— of couise 
with inferior skill and at an inferior price. The 
farmer, gardener, grocer, lose them as customers to 
meet them as rivals. They crowd the labor-DMur- 
kets of those branches of industry which we are 
still permitted to pursue, just at the time when the 
demand for their products has fallen off and the 
price is rapidfy declining. The result is just 
what we have seen in a fbrmej instance : ~ all 
that any man may make by buyiag Foreign g'oods 
cheap he loses ten times over by the docUno of his 
own proper^, product or labor; while to nine- 
tonths of the whole people the result is unmixed 
calamity. The disastrous consequences to a aathm 
of die mere derangement and paralysis of its In- 
dostry which must follow the breaking down of 
any of its great Producing Intmrests have never yet 
been sufficiently esUmated. Free Trade, indeed, 
assures us that every person thrown out of employ- 
ment in one place our capacity has only to choose 
another; but almost evny working man knows 
from experience that such is not the fact— that the 
loss of a situation through the failure of his busi- 
ness is oftener a sore calamity. I know a worthy 
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an immense importatien of Foreign Hats vtterly 
paralyzed the manufacture in tliis country. He 
trayeled and seught for months, but could find no 
employment at any price, and at last gare up the 
pursuit, found work in some other capacity, and 
never made a hat since. He lives yet and now 
comfortably, for he is industrious and frugal ; but 
the six years he gavd to learn his trade were utter- 
ly lost te him-^lost for the want of adequate and 
steady Protection to Home Industry. I insist that 
the Government has failed of discharging its proper 
and rightful duty to that citizen, and to thousands 
and tens of thousands who have suffered from like 
causes. I insist that if the Government had per- 
mitted without complaint a foreign force to land on 
OUT shores and plunder that man's house of the sa- 
vings of six years of faithful industry, the neglect 
of duty would not have been more flagrant. And 
.1 firmly believe that the People of this country are 
One Thousand Millions of Dollars poorer at this 
moment than they would have been had their en- 
tire Productive Industry been steadily protected, 
on the principles I have laid down, from the form- 
ation of the Government till now. The steadiness 
of employment and of recompense thus secured, 
the comparative absence of oonstrained^idleneas, 
and the more efficient application of the labor actu- 
ally performed, would have vastly increased the 
product — would have improved and beautified tbe 
whole face of the country ; and the Moral and la- 
tellectuai advantages thence accruing would alone 
have been inestimable. A season of suspension of 
labor in a community is one of a^ravated dissipa- 
tion, drunkenness and crime. 

iBut let me more dearly illustrate the eflect of 
foreign competition in raising prices to the consu- 
mer. To do this, I will take ray own calling for 
an example, because I understand that best; 
though any of you can apply the principle to that 
with which he may be better acquainted. I am a 
publisher of a newspapers, and suppose I afiferd 
thdra at a cheap rate. But the ability to maintain 
that cheapness is based on the fact that I can cer- 
tainly sell a large edition daily, so that no part of 
that edition shall remain a dead loss on my hands. 
But if there were an active and formidable For- 
eign eempedtion in newspapers; if the edition 
which I printed during the night were frequently 
rendeied unsaleable by the arrival of a foreign 
ship freighted with newspapers early in the mornr 
ing, the present rates could not be continued : the 
price must be increased or the quality would de- 
cline. I presume this holds equally good of the 
production of calicoes, glass, and pen-knives as of 
newspapers, though it may be somewhat modified 
by the nature of the artide to which it is applied. I 
That it does hold true of sheetings, nails and thou* " 



sands of articles is abundantly notorious. I have 
not barthened yon with statistics — ^you know they 
are the reliance, the stronghold of the cause of 
Protection, and that we can produce them by acres. 
My aim has been to exhibit not mere collections 
of facts, however pertinent and forcible, but the 
i^ws on whieh those facts are based — not tbe im- 
mediate manifestation but the ever-living necessi- 
ty from which it springs. The contemplation of 
these laws assures me that those articles which 
aae supplied to us by Home Production alone are . 
relatively cheaper than those which are rivaled 
and competed with [from abroad. And I am 
equally confidant that the shutting out of Foreign 
competition from our markets for other articles of 
general necessity and literal consumption which 
can be made here with ^as little labor as any 
where could be followed by a corresponding result 
—a reduction of the price to the consamer at the 
sanroitime wi^ increased employment and re- 
ward to our Producing Classes. 

But, Mr. President, were this only on one side 
true — were it certain that the price of the Home 
procluct would be permanently higher than that of 
the Foreign, I should still insist On efficient Pro- 
tection, and for reasons I have sufficiently shown. 
Grant that a British cloth coste but $3 per yard; 
and a corresponding American fabric $4, I still 
hold that the latter would be decidedly the cheap- 
er. The fuel, timber, fruits, vegetables, &c. &c., 
which make up so large a share of the cost of the 
Heme product, would be rendered cooiparatively val- 
ueless by having our workshops in Europe. I look . 
not so much to the nominal pi ice as to the eempara*^ 
tive facility of payment. And . where cheapness 
is only to be attained by a depression of the wa- 
ges of Labor to the neighborhood of the European 
standard, I prefer that it should be dispensed 
with. One thing must answer to another ; and I 
hold that the farmers of this country can better 
I afford, as a matter of pecuniary advantage, to 
pay a g5od price for manufactured artiales than to 
obtain them lower through the depression aiid in- 
adequacy of the wages of the artisan and laborer. 

You will understand me, then, te be utteily hos- 
tile to that idol of Free Trade worship, known as 
Free or ualinsited Competition. Tbe sands of 
my hour are runnibg low, and I cannot ask time 
to examine this topic more closely ; yet I am 
confident I could show that thie Free Compe- 
tition is a most delusive and dangerous element of 
Political Economy. Bear vrith a brief Illustra- 
tion : At this moment common shirts are made im 
London at the incredible low price of three eevUt 
per pair. Should we admit these articles free of 
duty and buy them because they are so cheap t-— 
Free Trade says Yes; but I say No! Sound 
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Polioy U8 well as Humuity forbids it. By admitting 
them, we simply reduce a large, and worthy, and 
suffering class of our population from the ability 
they now possess of procuring a bare subsistence 
by their labor to unavoidable destitation and pau- 
perism. They must now subsist upon the. charity 
of relatives or of the community — unless we are 
ready to adopt the demoniac doctrine ef the Free 
Trade philosopher Malthas, that the dependent 
Poor ought to be rigorously starved to death. — 
Then what have we gained by getting these arti- 
cles so exorbitantly cheap?— or ratheri what have 
we not lost ? The labor which formerly produced 
them is mainly struck out of existence ; the poor 
widows and seamstresses among us must still have 
a subsistence; and the imported garments must 
be paid for : where is our speculation ? But even 
this is not the worst feature of the case : The labor 
which we have here thrown out of employment by 
the cheap importation of this article is now ready 
to be employed again at any price— if not one that 
will afford bread and straw, then it mast accept 
one that will produce potatoes and rubbish; and 
with the product some Free Trader proceeds to 
break down the price and destroy the reward of 
similar labor in some other. portion of the earth. 
And thus each depression of wages produces ano- 
dier, and that a third, and so on, making the cir- 
cuit of the globe,— the aggravated necessities of 
the Poor acting and reacting upon each ether, in- 
creasing the omnipotence of Capital and deepen- 
ing the dependence of Labor, swelling and pam- 
pering a bloated and {actitious Commerce, grind- 
ing down and grinding down the destitute, until 
Malthus*s remedy for Poverty shftU\ become a 
grateful specific, and axnid the splendors and luxu- 
ries of an all-devouring Commercial Feudality, the 
squalid and faaushed Millions, its dependents and 
victims, shall welcome death as a deliverer from 
their sufferings and their despair 

I wish time permitted me to give a hasty glance 
over the doctrines apd teachings of the Free Trade 
sophists^ who esteem themselves the Political 
Economists, christen their own views liberal and 
enlightened, and complacently put ours aside as 
benighted and barbarous. I should delight to show 
you how they mingle subtle fallacy with obvious 
truth — ^how they reason acutely from assumed pre- 
mises, which, being mistaken or incomplete, lead 
to false and often absurd conclusions — ^bew they 
contradict and confound each other, and often, 
from Adam Smith, their patriarch, down to Mc- 
Culloch and Ricardo, either make admissions 
which undermine their whole fabric, or confess 
themselves ignerant or in the dark on points the 
most vital to a correct understanding of the great 
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Yet even Adam Smith himself expressly approval 
and justifies the British Navigation Act, the most 
aggressively Protective measure ever enacted — a 
measure which, not being understood and season- 
ably counteracted by other Nations, changed for 
centuries the destinies of the World — which si- 
lently sapped and overthrew the Commercial aadl 
Political greatness of Holland— which silenced 
the thunder of Tan Tromp, and swept the broom 
from his mast-head. But I must not detain you 
longer. I do not ask you to judge of this matter 
by authority, but from facts which ceme home to 
your reason and your daily experience. There is 
not an observing and strong-minded mechanic in 
our City who could not set any one ef these Doc- 
tors of the Law right on essential points. I b«g 
you to consider how few great practical States- 
men they have ever been able to win to their stan ' 
dard — I might almost say none ; for Huskisson 
was but a nominal disciple, and expressly contra- 
vened their whole system upon an attempt to ap- 
ply it to the Corn Laws ; and Calhoun is but a 
Free Trader by location, and has never yet an- 
swered his own powerful arguments in behalf of 
Protection . On the other hand, we point you to the 
long array of mighty names which have illustrated 
the annals of Statesmanship in modern times — to 
Chatham, William Pitt, and the Great Frederick of 
Prussia ; to the whole array of memorable French 
Statesmen, and Napoleon the monarch of them 
all ; to our own Washington, Hamiltoit, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison ; to our two CriNToifSy 
Tompkins, to say nothing of the eagle-eyed and 
gcniaKhearted living master-spirit of our time. 
The opinions and the arguments of all these are 
on record ; it is by hearkening to and heading their 
counsels that we shall be prepared to walk in the 
light of expeiience and look forward to a glorious 
National destiny. My friends ! I dare not detain 
you longer. I commit te you the cause of the Na- 
tion's Independence, of her Stability and her Pros- 
perity. Guard it wisely and shield it well ; for it 
involyes your own happiness and the enduring wel- 
fare of your countrymen ! 

Tarter on the Xee^th.-^M. La Baume hat 
ascertaiaed diat washing the teeth with vinegar 
and a brush will, in a few days, says the Medical 
rimes, remove the tarter ; thus obviating the ne- 
cessity of filling or scraping them, which so often 
injures the enamel. He tecoinni«kds the use of 
powdered charcoal and tincture of rhatany after- 
wards, which effectually, in his opinion, prevent 
its formation. ^ 

Watch ES.^It is stated in the Cabinet Library, 
that watches have long been imported in China, 
and generally by the ton or half ten ! The fancy 
of the CtuBase- is te wear them .in pairs, in ac- 

pretty general prejudice in the 
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Br Wm. Atkinioh. 
Xitractfirom" Principles of Political Economy; or, The 
iiaws ofthe Formatioa of National Wealth, dereloped 
hy means of Uw Christin Law of OoTemmentj beinir 
the sobstanee of a case deliTered to the Hand-Loom 
Weavers* Coramisslon.'* (1 voL 8 ro. pp. 247, London, 
1840) 

* * * With reference to the entire science of po- 
litical economy, there can arise no greater or more 
interesting proposition to be solved than this, 
namely, whether home or foreign trade be most 
advantageous to a coantry ? I propose, therefore, 
commencing my argument, by making this ques- 
tion a test; and the matter which I must necessa- 
rily extract and examine, for the purpose of shew- 
ing in what manner this great question has hith- 
to been treated, will open to view the state of in- 
formatioa in whV^h the public mind is, with regard 
to' many of the important subjects which it is the 
object of your Commiseion to have inquired into, 
^otasidered, and proved. 

I will now re-state the qnestion propounded. — 
It' is this :— 

What would be the effect on the circumstances 
or capital of a country, of abandoning any given 
home trade, and adopting a foreign in its place ? 

I now proceed to prove hew feebly, inefficient- 
ly and falsely, this great proposition has been treat- 
ed by those writers who are considered to be the 
xMef authorities. 

In the second book, and the fifth chapter of the 
great werk of Adam Smith, the " Wealth of Na- 
tions," the author treats of the different employ- 
ment of capital. After adverting to the various 
kinds of productive industry, he tiecessarily comes 
to the question of the comparative advantageous- ' 
Bess of home and foreign trade, and gives his de- 
cision in favor ef the former, and, in order to provi: 
its' correctness, frames the following proposition : 

" The capital which is employed in pufchasing in 
one part of the country, in order to sell in another 
the produce ofthe industry of that country, general- 
ly replaces, by every sach operation, two distinct 
capitals, that had both been employed in the agrieol- 
iure or manufactures of that country, and thereby en- 
ables them to continue that enoployment, When it 
sends out from the residence of^the merchant a cer- 
tain value of commodities, it generally brings back, 
in return, at least an equal value of other commodi- 
ties. Wlien both are the produce of domestic in- 
dustry, it necessarily replaces, by every such ope- 
ra^on, two distinct capitals, which had both been 
employed in supporting productive labor, and there- 
by enables them to continue that support. The cap- 
ital which sends Scotch manufactures to London, 
and brings back English com and manufactures to 
SSdinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every such ope- 
ration, TWO British capitals ^hich had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manufactures of 
'Great Britain. 

** The Capital emj^loyed in purchasing forei^ goods 
for home consumptioa, when this purchase is made 
with the produce of domestic industry, replaces too, 
by every such operation, two distinct capitals : but 
ONX of them only is employed in supportm^ domes- 
tie industry. Tne capital which sends B ritish goods 
to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese gOMts to 
Great Britain, replat es, by every such operadon, on- 
ly ONK British capital : the ouier is a Portuguese 
•one. Though the returns, therefore, of the foreign 



trade of censumptioa should be at quick as those of 
the home trade, tne capital employed in it will give 
but ONX-HALF ibe encouragement to the industry or 
productive labor of the country." 

Now, in the passage just cited, its author hae 
arrived at the conclusion that foreign, as compar- 
ed with home trade, gives but onx-half the en- 
ceuragement to the productive labour of a country, 
or, in other words, that home trade is doubly pro- 
ductive over foreign, en account of its keeping in 
operation two distinct sources of productipn. I 
will, in the next plaee, invite your attention to a 
similar decision, laid down by the French econo- 
mist, Monsieur Say. In the 1st volume, and the 
248 page of the works of Uiis author, as translated 
by Princep, there is the following passage :-^ 

" The British government seems not to have per- 
ceived that the most profitable sales to a nation are 
those made by one individual to another within the 
nation ; for these latter imply a national production 
of TWO values— the value sold, and that given in ex* 
change." 

Now, this proposition of Say's is identieal with 
that laid down by Adam Smith, and it is also more 
clearly and concisely expressed. Thus two of the 
most eminent writers on the science of political 
economy answer the question now propounded in 
a similar way, being compelled, by toe facts ef 
the case, to agree in their conclusion, that home 
trade is doubly advantageous over foreign. 

I now desire to call yonr attention to the man- 
ner in which the propositions here laid down by 
Adam Smith and Say, have been met by authors 
who have more recently directed their labor to an 
investigation of the science. In the work of Mr. 
M'CulIoch, entitled" Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,'' in the 5th chapter the author is writing un- 
der the head of '* Commerce," and herein he ne- 
cessarily arrives at the question as the different 
nature of home and foreign trade ; and, at page 
147 of this chapter, the following passage ocoars : 

'' I shall not imitate the example ef most writers 
on eemmerce, by entering into a lengthened exami- 
nation <^the qnestion, whether the home or foreign 
trade be most advantageous. It is, indeed, quite ob- 
vious that it admits of no 8€Ui$factory solutum** 

By this passage, you will perceive that its au- 
thor evades an examination of tiie propositions of 
Adam Smith and Say ; and endeavors to get rid of 
the task of proving, by advancing the weak, the 
UBphilosophical, and, therefore, the unwarranta- 
ble assertion, that the subject does not admit of 
solution. He then continues his remarks, but as 
these are consequent on the above admission of 
weakness, it was not to be expected that they 
would be of a character ether than vague and er- 
roneous. It dees not appear to me essential to 
quote them here at length, though on a subse- 
quent occasion I shall have to enter upon a minute 
examination ofthe most particular portion of them. 
As merely referring to them at present, I beg to 
remark, that the amthor having no command of a 
true hypothesis, and declining the task of fiadin^^ 
one, advances in his argument by means of taking 
a false one as granted him, whicn, being done, his 
deductions, as a matter of course, are then easily 
worked out. Although I do not bring the whole 
of these passages forward to form a part of my 
case, nevertheless I desire to draw attention to 
them, because they furnish a good illustiation of 
how little care, and how little of accurate reason* 
log have been employed in censtracting argum^t 
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on the inportavt sTibject te which they relate. — 
The matter alluded te if contaiaed ia pages 147 to 
159 incluBive. 

Leaving this part of the work, therefore, for 
iQOre ample examination on a future occasion, it is 
necessary for me te have recourse now to another 
by the same author, and which has been more re- 
cently presented to the public. The title of this 
work is ** Commerce/' asd it was published under 
t1ie auspices of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. In the second chapter of this 
w.ork the author, when dilating on the various 
kinds of trade, necessarily arrives a second time 
at the same great question, namely, the compara- 
tive advantageousness to a country of home or for- 
eign trade, and herein he does not evade the ques- 
tion in the same manner as he did in his first trea- 
tise, but ventures somewhat further into the arena 
of discussipn. His commencement, however, is 
of a similar character. At page 13 of this work 
there is the following passage :— 

** It is clear, therefore, that in estimating the com- 
parative advantageoosness of the home and foreign 
trades, it will not do to look merely at the number of 
traasaetions in each. The real quatiou is, which 
occasions the greatest subdivision of employments, 
and gives the most powerful spur te industry 7 This, 
however, is a ^uesuon that does not, perhaps, admit 
cj any very 8tdUf<KUyi y solution." 

FoUowiag almost immediately upon this reite- 
ration of the above remarkable assumption, the au- 
thor for the first time makes direct allusion to the 
proposition of Adam Smith, which he quotes, and 
then attempts its refutation by means of the fol- 
lowing series of assertions :— 

" Now it will be observed, that Dr. Smith does 
not say that the importation of foreign commodities 
has any tendency to force capital abroad ; and anless 
it do this, it is plain that the statement in the above 
paragraph is quite inconsistent with the fondamental 
principle he has elsewhere established, that the pro- 
ductive industry of every couatry must always be 
proportioned to the amount of its capital. Suppose, 
for the sake of illustration, that the case put by Dt, 
Smith actually occurs that the Scotch manufactures 
are sent to Portugal, it is obvious that if the same 
demand continue in London for Scotch manufactures 
as before thev began to be sent abroad, an addition- 
al capital, and an additional number of laborers will 
be required to furnish supplies for both the London 
and Portuguese markets. In this case, therefore, 
instead of the industry of the country sustaining any 
diminution from the export of the Scotch manufac- 
tures to a foreign coumir, it would evidently be aug- 
mtated, and a new fiela would be opened for the 
profitable en^loymenrof stock. But if at the same 
time that the Scetch began to export manufactured 
gopds to Portugal, the Londoners also found out a 
foreign market* where they could be supplied at a 
cheaper rate with the goods they had previously im- 
ported from Scotland, all intercourse between Scet- 
laad uid London would inunediately cease, and the 
home trade would be ehanged for a foreign trade.— 
It is obvimis, however, that, this change coald not oc- 
casion any embarrassment, and that it would not 
throw a single individual out of employment. On 
the contrary, a fresh stimulus would be mven to the 
manufactures both of Scotland and the Metropolis, 
inasmuch as nothing but their being able to dispose 
of dieir produce to greater advantage, could have in- 
duced the merchants to change the home for a for- 
eign market. The fact is, that when a home trade 
is ehanged for a foreign trade, an additional capital 
beknging to the nation with which it is carried on, 
enters into it ; but there is no diminution whatever 
either of the capital or industry of the nation which 



Ihasmadetliediange. So far from tb1t»4i6y afe 
plainly diverted into more productive channeu, and 
are employed with ^[reater advaatase. (ForsMue 
further remarks on this subject, see lucaxde'a * Pria-^ 

{ eiples of Political Economy.')" 

The passage jtist quoted is the only matter 
which this author has put together for the pucpo«e 
of meeting the all-important proposition which is 
ROW under examination. It cannot fail to be n^ 
marked, on a superficial consideration of it, that 
its meaning is obscure, and almost unintelligible r 
a continued scrutiny enablefl us to perceive that it 
is not sense. It is obvious that, wnen the auther 
of it arrived at this part of the extensive and im* 
portent subject on which his mind was occupied^ 
and found a proposition laid dowB by two of tha 
leading authorities, differing so widely from that 
which he expected to find, and differing also freaa 
that which would be necessary to enable him t# 
carry cowards his own arguments on the subject^ 
he felt convinced the impediment to his progrese 
would be insurmountable, if the truth of this prop-^ 
osition should be conceded. He therefore ap-^ 
preaches it distrustfully, and, before mooting as 
adverse argument, declares that such a proposi- 
tion does not admit of solution ; and, such a dec- 
laration being made, it will not create suxprii# 
that the passage quoted above does not solve it. 
I should dwell much longer on this passage, and 
should deem it my duty not to quit it until I had 
unravelled all its intricacies, and shewn deariy 
how incapable of reconciliation , and of being form- 
ed into unity of argument, all the matter is whicla 
has been forced into it, only, as you will observe,. 
at its conclusion, the author refers to the work of 
Mr. Ricarde for a further elucidation of his own 
views of the subject. A complete analysis of Mr. 
Ricardo's proposition will, in fact, comprehend 
the whole matter of the argument contained in 
both. 

I shall, in the next place, then, invite vour at-, 
tention to the arguments made use of by Mr. Ri- 
cardo, in order to meet and to overthrow the pro* 
position under consideration. On approaching 
this argument, I cannot omit to lay most partictH 
lar stress on its peculiarly interesting nature. Ia 
my opinion, it forms the most important problem 
which is to be found amongst all that has been 
written upon the science of politicid economy. Ita 
author has openly and boldly ventured out from 
J>eneath the obscuring power of language, and, re* 
linquishing its imperfect instrumentality, has com- 
mitted his arguments to the solid form of fact^ 
worked by figures, from which, yeu will be aware, 
there are do means of escape. By such a meth> 
od, the tight or the wrong must he establishhed 
indisputably ; and I beg leave to remark, in pass-^ 
ing, that no writer on the subject we are now treat- 
ing of, should be allowed to claim for his conclu- 
sions the character of truth, who cannot submit 
them to be tried by this test. I now beg your 
most particular attention to this problem. 

On referring to the writings of Mr. Ricardo, I 
find, in the 22d chapter of his work, entitled 
''Principles of Political Economy,'' that he is 
writing under the head of ** Bounties and FrohiM- 
tions," and at page 401 he notices and quotes the 
proposition of Say, and declares that he will ex- 
amine the soundness of the opinion in another 
chapter. Subsequently, therefore^ In the 26tb 
chapter, and page 444, the author quotes at full 
the proposition of Adam Smith, which, as I have 
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•before lemerked, is iieatical with that of Say. 
He then proceeds in bis attempt to exhibit its 
fallacy by means of tibe following proposition :-^ 

** This argument appears to me to be fallacions ; 
for though two capitab, one Portuguese, and one 
£aglish, be employed, as Dr. Smith supposes, still 
a capiul will be employed in the foreign trade doa- 
lile of what would be emplovedin the home trader— 
Supoese that Scotland employs a capital of a thou- 
aana pounds in aoakiag linen, which she exchanges 
for the pveduce ef a similar capital employed in 
waking silks in England.^ Two thousand pounds, 
and a proportienal qaantily of labor, will oe em- 
. ployed in the two countries. Suppose now that Eng- 
land discovers that she can import more linen from 
Grermany for the silks which she before exported to 
Bcodand, and that Scotland discovers that she can 
obtaia more silks from France in return for her lin- 
«o, than she before obtained from England— will 
not England and Scotland immediately cease trading 
with each ether, and will not the home trade of eon- 
aunption be changed for a foreign trade of consump- 
tion i But, although two additional capitals will en- 
. ter into this trade — the capital of Germany and that 
of France— will not the same ameunt of Scotch and 
English capital continue to be employed, and will it 
not give motion to the same quanti^ of industry as 
when it was engaged in ^e home trade f " 

Now the foregoing argument contains two dis- 
tinct propositiens. The first is this : — 
Scotland* England, 

Linen. Silks. 

£1000 £1(K»0 

These, exchanged for each other, make a capital 
<of £2000 value, and employ, as the author states, 
a proportional quantity of labor. Now the ques- 
tion to be tried is, what will be the effect of leav- 
ing off the exchanging or consuming these home 
productions, and converting the trade from a home 
into a foreign T This the authorproposes to show 
' will be followed by no ill effect, and, in order to 
prove his assertion, .he changes the facts of his 
proposidoR thus : — 

Oermmnf. France, 

Linen. Silks. 



Beoiland, / ^\. England, 
Linen. '^ ^ Silks. 

Now in the factitious case which the author has 
here constructed, he has set out by declaring Scot- 
land to be a bad market for linen, and England a 
bad one for silks, on which account they cease to 
trade with each other. Having tfans, in his first 
proposition, made England reject the produetion 
<ti Scotland, and Scotland reject the productien of 
England, he has then, in his second propositien, 
-preserved both these rejected commodities, and 
made the Germans pnrchase the one, and the 
French tiie other; sina by snch an argument has 
attempted to show that neither the cajntal of Eng- 
land nor that of Scotland will snttain injary. But 
it is self-evident that the same reason which induc- 
■ed the people of Scotland to cease baying the silks 
ef England will also prevent the people of Ger- 
many from resorting to her market ; and the same 
reason which induced the people of England to 
cease buying the linens of Scotland will likewise 
operate in preventing the popple of France from 
doing so* la the natural course of things. Franco 
and Germany will trade with each other for the 
two commodities adduced, and England and Scot- 



land must cease to manufacture them, whereby 
these two souiees of exchangeable productien must 
be, in the first instanoe, injured, and, in thenext, 
lost. Thus it is evident, that the seeond ar alter> 
ed proposition is an error, and that its author haa 
endbavared to sustain his argament by supposing 
an impossible example. The problem, therefore, 
framed by Mr. Ricardo, and relied an by Mr. M'- 
CoUoeh, instead of overthrowing the propesitioa 
of -^— ^ Say and Adam Smith, presents nothing 
better than a confused mass ef jarring and con- 
flicdng natter, which annihilates its own exist- 
ence. 

Having thus brought under your notice the en- 
tire matter ef argument which has been construct- 
ed for the purpose of meeting and getting rid of 
the mainquiBticn of the science of Political Econ- 
omy, I think it right, in order that the means of 
distinguishing troUi and fiklsebood on this impor- 
tant subject may be increased as much as possible, 
to have recourse to another issue, which has a^ di- 
rect bearing upon thb question under disensBion. 
The issue to which I now beg to invite your atten- 
tion is the eftet produced >pn die capital of a conn- 
try by absentee expenditure. With regard to this 
much disputed point, I find in Mr. M^Culloch'a 
work, " Principles of Political Economy,*' at page 
157, the following passage :— 

*' What has now been stated goes far to settle the 
disputed question as to the influence of absentee ex- 
penditure. If an English gentleman, living at home, 
and using none but foreign articW in his establish- 
moit, pves the same encouragement to indusb^ diat 
he would do were he to use none but British arti- 
cles, he must, it is obvious, do the same thing, should 
he go abroad. Whatever he may get from the for- 
eigner» when at Paris er Brussels, must be paid for, 
direcdy or indirectly, in British articles, quite in the 
sarae wa^ as when he resided in London. Nor is it 
easy to ima||ine any grounds for supposing his ex- 
expenditure m the fatter more beneficial to this coun- 
try than in the former." 

In a note, at the bottom of the same page, there 
is also the following sentence :— 

" The question really at issue refers merely to the 
spending of revenue, and has nothing to do with the 
improvement ef estates ; and , notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary, / am not yet eonvinC' 
ed that absenteeism is, in tms respect, at all injari- 



ous. 



These are the passages wuich bear upon this 
point, and I beg to express an opinion that, if the 
conclusion here arrived at were taken by ittelf, 
and made the basis on which to construct an ar- 
gumentsufficient evidence would arise direcdy out 
ef it to show clearly that some great error had been 
admitted into the train of deduction from which it 
emanated. You will not fail to remark on the 
doubtful expressions here made use of. The evi- 
dence of fact which he adduces^ the writer says 
"go«s far to settle, ^^ Now, in a train oi perfect 
reasoning, there can be no degree or limitation of 
power admitted. It either does ordoes not prove. 
Again, he says <' IF an English gentleman, livmg 
at home," &c. Now, in this passage, you will 
observe the importance ef the word if. The pre- 
vious proposition granted, th£N the corollary fol- 
lows as a correct deduction, and cannot be disal- 
lowed. If we grant a false hypothesis, we must 
also grant a false deduction, and likewise a false 
I conclusion. Such a course I admit to be logically 
1 correct. But then I de.n^ the validity of the pre- 
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ynwn propoutioo, or the hypothesis out of which 
the deauction issues, and, my objection subatan- 
tiated, it follows as a necessary consequence, that 
from this point ^e entire number of issues are er- 
roneous. I contend that it is the duty of those^ 
who, in the pursuit of truth, arrive at conclusions* 
whith sUgger their judgements, not to content 
themselyes l^ pleading the correct issue out of a 
previous proposition, but to try the argument back, 
until they have examined every part, from the ex- 
tremest conclusion backward to the minute princi- 
ple from which their first deduction issued ; for by 
such a course they could not fail to find the exact 
-point where the error entered. You will remark 
also, in the last passage quoted, that the author 
seems inclined to admit that the evidence which 
1ms been adduced by viewing the subject through 
tke medium of the question now under considera- 
tion, afibrds a preponderance against his own con- 
clusion ; for, in the place of expressing a reliance 
on his own view, his words are, " I am not yet 
convinced that absenteeism is at all injurious/' 

In order to show clearly the insubstantial and 
false nature of the argument thus set ft»rth, I will 
invite your attention superficially to the working 
out of facts in conformity to the reasoning here at- 
tempted to be upheld. In accordance with the 
admitted hypothesis, its supporters are under the 
necessity of arguing that absentee axpenditure, or, 
in other words, the free principle of commerce, 
brings about the best or most prosperous state of 
things for all countries concerned in such exchan- 
ges or commerce. Now, as an example, I will 
suppose the case of a wealthy person residing in 
Ireland, who, in exchange for his own various pro- 
ductions, is in the habit of demanding the pro- 
ductions of others for the consumption of himself 
and family, that is, he expends in that country his 
income of £, 10,000 per annum. Such a person re 
solves to quit Ireland, and to reside in London. 
Now, according to the new doctrine, this is to be- 
come a more advantageous arrangement dfcircum- 1 
stances, both for the people of Ireland and England. 
After a considerable lapse of time, the same person 
resolves upon quitting London and going to Paris. 
Then again, this is to become the more advanta- 
geous arrangement for Ireland, England and 
France. Again, he quits Paris for Rome, then this 
becomes a still better State of things. Again, he 
quits Rome for Naples, so at last this becomes the 
best. But I will now draw into instance another 
state of things, and that, too, which frequently oc- 
curs. The same person resolves on turning round. 
He quits Naples, and retraces his course first to 
Reme, then to Paris, then to London, and lastly, 
settles down again in his own country, Ireland.-— 
Now, according to the free dbctrine, the principle 
is to reverse its operation, and the residence or the 
demand for commodities at Naples, which was so 
lately at the extremity of the good scale, is sudden- 
ly to become at the extremity of the bad scale; and 
the residence in Ireland, which wtM before set 
down at the extremity of the bad, is to become 
now at the extremity of the good, and all this is 
to take place merely by the volition of persons who 
have thus moved. However absurd such a course 
of reasoning may appear, and in fact is, neverthe- 
less, an arguer on the side of the free principle is 
under tke necessity of upholding it, fer by it deduc- 
tions are correctly worked out from received pre- 



mises. It shows, however, how totally devoid th* 
system is of any sound or guiding principle. 

Moreover, with regard to testbig the theory of 
commerce by the question now under censideratioii, 
that is, absentee expenditure, we may remark upon 
the discord which the question makes among^st the 
advocates themselves of the free principle. Wo 
are often called upon to notice the incongruous ok- 
ample of statesmen upholding the doctrine oC froe- 
trade in one argument, and then, upon beuig eoa- 
strained to advance with it, and to be bound by its 
legitimate conclusions (amongst which is the bene^ 
ficial effect of absentee expenditure on a country), 
they turn and argue in opposition to it. I have 
now before me a speech made by a conspiouou^ 
practical statesman of the present era, who, it may 
be presumed, is as cognis^t of the effects of ab> 
sentee expenditure, be they what they may, as any 
person can be, I allude to Mr. O^Coondl. In this 
speech he argues most determinedly and most eror 
phaticaliy against the doctrine, whereby it is assert- 
ed that absentee expenditure is productive of no^ 
mischief to his own country, Ireland ; while, upon 
other occasions, the same statesman will be found 
to contend in his place, in the House of Commons^ 
on the side of the free pripciple of commerce. 

Having thus collected together and exhibited the 
aggregate results of the wgumenU in ehUf wUds 
have been written for the purpose of illestratuig' 
the important question propounded at the com- 
mencement of m^ argument, I think it necessary 
to examine, as affording direct evidence on tlids 
branch of the subject, the work ofone other author, 
which is that ef Mr. Ponlet Scrope. I am induced 
to make reference to this work, because it has been 
more recently presented to the public, and there- 
fere, if any additional matter of value, as elncidar 
ting the laws of the science generally, had been 
educed either by himself or o3iers, we might ex- 
pect to find it in this work. I have, however, to 
invite attendon to a remarkable identity of argu- 
ment with that which I have already submitted fer 
consideration, namely, confessed inability in the 
first instance, and palpable error in the last ;— pre- 
mises admiUed te be doubtful;— and the inevita- 
ble sequence ; — conclusions manifestly wrong;. 

In the work of this author, entitled, *' Princi- 
ples of Political Economy," in the first chapter, 
page 41, there is an attempt to delineate general 
principles as arising out of the nature of science \ 
and herein it is begged to be received as an ax- 
iom, that the matter which the mind meets with, 
when occupied upon the investigations of its laws^ 
does not admit of the attainment of accurate re- 
sults ; and in order to have this license for incor- 
rect reasoning granted him, the writer constructs 
the following passage :— 

" The principles of Political Economy most obvi- 
ously be deduced from axioms relative to the con- 
duct and feelings of mankind under particular cir- 
cumstsnces, framed upon general and extensive ob- 
servstion. But neither the feelings nor the conduct 
of a beio^ like nan, endowed with mental volition, 
and infinitely varying degrees of sensibility, can, with 
any thing like truth, ne assumed as uniform and con- 
stant under the same circumstances. Hence tke 
highest degree of certainty which etm belong to tke 
prtneiple* of pMtticml Economy vill amount only 
to moral probetbiUty, and muttfaUfar tkort of tke 
aeemracy that ^araeterixea the Urns of the pkytieal 
sciences. This consideration should have prevented 
the attempts which have been made by many writers. 
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wi Political Botmxaaj to attribats die force of math- 
•madcal demonatntion to its coneliuioiit. The fash- 
ion jost BOW amongst this class of in^airers is to de> 
signate their faTorite study as ' Political Mathemat* 
ics/ bat it would obvieusly be iust as reasonable to 
giye the name of ' Bthieal Mathematics/ to the sis- 
ter-science of morals. The rules of economical pol- 
icy are to be ascertained only by studying the same 
Tariable course of human action, and with a refer- 
ence to the same wui^ilde end,-<-che happiness of 
the sjpecies,— as the rules of morality. Far from 
partaking of the character of an exact science, like 
the mathemadcs, which deals in the qualities of ab- 
stract and imaginary endties, it has not even the fix* 
ity of any of the natural sciences to whose study 
the mathematics are usudly applied ; the facts of 
which it takes ccwnizance consistmg only ef sudi ra- 
riable, vague ana uncertain essences, as compose hu- 
man pains and pleasures, dislikes and preferences." 

Thus you will perceiye that the author common* 
ces his inv8st>^ation of the science with the ac- 
knowledged adoption of an indeterminate or doubt- 
ful principle ; notwithstanding which, when diia- 
ting on canohisions, he sets them down as deter- 
minate, or positive, or, in othw words, of two 
propositions, not being able to comprehend the 
lesser, he, nevertheless, professes to comprehend 
the greater, which includes the lesser; and of this 
you will be convinced on perusing the following 
passage, extracted from page 37 of the same chap- 
ter:— 

** Nor are errors en this subject by any means eon- 
fined to those who have pursued its study in their 
dosets. On the centrary, die most pernicious fella- 
cies, and absurd paradoxes, have been, an ! stiU are, 
generally current among those .who pride themselves 
on being ' practical' men, and on despising theory. — 
There are, indeed, few rasher dieorisu than those 
who habitu ally exclaim against theory. The notions, 
for example, that a country is enriched by what is 
called a favorable balance of trade causing an influx 
of the precious metals ; that the expenditure of taxes, 
in empieying the people, compensates them for the 
burthen of taxation ; that improvements in machine- 
ry are injurious to the laboring class ; that one indi- 
vidual, or one country, can only gain at the expense 
of another ; that the ouUay of an absentee's income 
abroad, or the introduction, for sale, in diis country, 
of an article ef foreign manufacture, abstracts an 
equal amount of ismploymeat from our native iadua- 



their places, to trace, with some degree of aeeo- 
raey, the agency and connection of cause and ef- 
fect; and now you will remark, that the iaets «f 
his propQsition,though badly and confusedly worked 
together, yet lead him to the necessity of revei»- 
ing his former oonclusien. The passage is long, 
and, OB account of ill-amagement, and the com- 
mingUng of heterogeneous matter, will prove te* 
dious on perusal; notwidu^anding which, it must 
be carefully^ ssparated, and minutely examined, 
and, this being done, I feel certain you will be of 
opinion that it contains a complete summary, and, 
consequently, affords an additional proof of the 
weak, ill-constructed, epd false line of argument 
by which it has been attempted to develope the 
truth of this great subject. The passage is as fol- 
lows : 

" The disputed question of die effects of absentee- 
ism is connected with that en commercial restraints, 
and, therefore, comes properly into discussion in this 
place. The moral benent which the residence of 
landlords upon their estates tends to oonfer upon so- 
ciety, has been conceded bv tiiose who at first denied 
that residence was any advantage whatever, and, 
consequendy, that absenteeism could be any injury. 
The economical consequences of absenteeism, so 
far as relates to Bngland, consist, U eppears to u$, 
simply in such as may flow from the landlord's in- 
come being expended in the employment of one 
branch of industry rather than another, or ef the in- 
habitants of a town rather tiian of a couatry district. 
If an English landlord reside in London, and expend 
there his rental, drawn from Yorkshire, the trades- 
men, dec, of London, sain all that the tradesmen, &e. 
efYarkshirelose. if he reside abroad, his rental 




on what they consider the authority of common sense, 
but which, in truth, is merely crude induction from a 
veiy limited and imperfect experience." 

Of the passage just quoted, I beg to call your 
attention, in a more particular manner, te that part 
having reference to the outlay of an absentee's in- 
come, and the introductimi for sale, into a country, 
of an article ef foreign manufacture ; for herein the 
author's conclusion does not partake, in the slight- 
est degree, of the nature of doubt, but his opinion 
is of a character entirely positive. Thus it is, at 
the commencement e£ his investigation, when he 
can deal with the Acts of the subject in so cursory 
a. manner as to mouU them accordanUy with his 
own will ; but I shall now request your attention 
te another part of his woric, where his course of 
argmnent is presented under a very altered aspect. 
In the fif^nth chapter, and at page 393, anct fol- 
lowing, the author arrives at that stage <Mf his in- 
vestigation where the facts necessarily, coerce him 
into an abandonment of simple assertions, and 
conclusions unconnected with premises, and. In 



must be remitted indirectly, in British manufactured 
commodities, and its expenditure, therefore, gives 
the same aggregate eraploymeat to British capital 
and labor as if he resided in the country, and spent 
it on British goods of a different kind. To put an 
extreme case, were even ihe iohole rental of the 
kingdom spent abroad, there would still be as much 
employment afforded te British industry as before: 
Ruin would no doubt faU upon ihe tradesmen of 
London, of our watering' places, ^d mart country 
towns and vUlages; hut Manchester and Sh^gkld, 
Leeds and Liverpool, would gain in exact propor- 
tion to the loss sustained by other places. Tne ren- 
tal could not be remitted, except in the form of Brit- 
ish manufactures, fabricated at some of these places. 
It is not meant to deny that great injury would net 
result from the absenteeism of all our landed pro- 
prietors ; but the injury would be of a moral and so- 
cial rather an economical nature. 

" The case of Ireland, however, differs from that 
of Britain, in this remarkable point, that, while tlM 
latter exports solely manufactures, the exports of ire- 
land consist solely of food,— com, butter, pork, beel^ 
kc. In her case, therefore, that portion of the raw 
produce of the soil which accrues to tike lanlord as 
rent, will, if he is an absentee, be directiy exported, 
as the only means of remitting his rent, instead of 
being consumed bv manufacturers at heme, while 
working up eoods for exportation, as in England.— 
The Enghsh absentee landlord may be considered 
as feeding and employing, with the surplus produce 
of his estate, that portion of our mauufacturing popu- 
lation which is engaged in fabricating the «Kxis that 
are sent abroad to pay his rent. The Irisn absent- 
ee, on the contrary, can only have his rent remitted 
in die shape of food— there is no secondarv interven- 
ing process whatever ; and the more food is in thia 
way sent out of the country, the less, of course, re- 
mains behind te support and give employment to its 
inhabitants. If these were all fully fed and em- 
ployed, no harm would result from the exportation 
of food, as is the ease, for example, widi some parts 
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of North Amerisa. Bat m loAf ■• tiM people of uy 
^vntry tre, m in Ireland, but balf-empleyed,^ and 
half-fed — so loi^ to export food from thence, will be 
to take away the meani existing in the country for 
settitic them to work, and improving their eondition. 
ShffM ike Iruh abietUee landlord return to reside 
ut hornet a eomidoroMe portion of the food mow ex- 
ported to pay hie rent would be tromif erred by him 
to Jrieh tradetment arUernntt and labarere, wham he 
could not awrid employing to eoHafy a variety cf 
wawte. Ireland would profit, pro tanto, by the aa- 
ditlonal employment and Bubsiatence afforded to her 
inhabitants. As it is, she loses, by the absence of 
her landlords, exactly what she would gain by their 
return." 

As I feel called upon to remark generally upon 
the absence of coherency, and also upon the incor- 
rectness with which the propositions contained in 
foregoing passages are put together, and to invite 
your attention te the discrepancy that exists be- 
tween ^ line of argument which it contains, and 
that previously adduced from the earlier part of 
the same work ; yet I must beg you to fix your no- 
tice more especiuly on the paragraph near the end, 
commencing with the words, " Should the Irish 
absentee landlord return to reside at home,'' &c. 
because it wiU be found that in this passage there 
is a reconstruetion of the identical proposition of 
the TWO sources of production as laid down by 
Adam Smith and Say, only the conclusion is sub- 
stantiated by means of a backward process of in- 
ference. And Iiere it is interesting to note the 
strong agency of facts in urging on a reeognition 
of truth ; for in the instance new before us it is ac- 
complished, even though the mind of the author is 
in a state so perplexed and bewildered by the pre- 
vious advocacy oif a opposite liAe of argument, that 
it dees not perceive the consequences issuing out 
of the preposition it has been under Uie necessity 
of constructing : hence, no matet ial change in his 
general conclusions, or even a doubt of their valid- 
ity is effected, on account of the adoption by him- 
self of a contrariety of argument. 

At this part of the investigation, I desire to call 
your attention te another remarkable feature per* 
vading the entire matter of argument now brought 
under notice. It is manifest, that the duty im- 
perative on these who were arguing the ease, was, 
to have exhibited a well-defined source of advan- 
tage accruing from the proposed change ; fer the 
object sought to be attained by making the change 
is that of opening a way to the formation of addi- 
tional capital, in order that the increase of the 
means of sustaining population, auy be preserved 
• in a piogressien justJy proportioned, the one to the 
other. Id the place of wMcb, the whole attention 
. has been abeorbed, and the whole fttrength of argu- 
' M^t expended, merely on the attempt to show that 
' from such a change as that contemplated no retro- 
gressive movement, or ill effect will ensue ; and 
even on arguing the case in this improperly limited 
and unbeneficial sense, all the efforts to sustain it 
have proved futile. 

The deficiency to which I have just called atten- 
tion, though pervading the whole of the arguments 
adduced, is yet rendered so eonspicuoui in tho 
passage last ouoted from the work of Mr. Poulet 
Scrope, that 1 cannot avoid feeling the greatest 
purprise at its having escaped the notice of the 
author himself. This writer, when dilating on the 
consequences of indulging to a very great degree 
in a teste for foreign coinmodities by in people of 
this country, frames his ease succinctly, and then 



decides upon iu randtt. He hu infomied as, Hmt 
la the event of a great Bortkniof tho inaoaie of tfia 
eoantry beiBg exponded abroad, rum woidd miOf 
out doubt iisll, first on the tradestnen of Londoii; 
then upon those of our watering-places ; then upon 
many country towns ; — and then upon many vil- 
lages; but that Manchester and Sheffield, Leeda 
and Liverpool, would gain im exact proporHan to 
the loss sustained by t^e othor plaoae. Novr if I 
should, concede the pos^bflity of realizing te theo- 
ry here advanced, by admitting that tho less wfll 
be succeeded by the gain, or the decrease by die 
increase (and I shall have to show hereafter that 
it will not) ; yet, taking te terms of te proposi- 
tion as granted strictly, even ten, te result most 
be in every way prejudicial. The writer asserts 
tet the gain of some places will be " exactly pro- 
portioned,* ' to the loss of others. Now the wmds 
** exactly proportioned," must of neces sity orign 
an equal measure or quantity to.BOTB the prw- 
cates of this proposition. The implication tera- 
fere is, that the predicate antecedent, and tho pio- 
dicate procedent are equal te one to te odier.-* 
The problem will ten stand thus. Let te eni- 
traction from an ascertained coagrogate be eqnal 
to te number 1000,— let te addition to anoter 
ascertained congregate be also equal to te >«■- 
ber 1000,— hence, no increase in te aggtegate. — 
It follows, therefore, tet te postolate or dgeet 
required, which is increase, is not found. 

I will now bring forward another eitor, wldeh Is 
similar and of equal importance to tet wUcil I 
have jttst examined. It is contained tn that part 
of Mr. M'CuUoch's '* Principles d PoHtical Eco- 
nomy," to which liiave before alluded, and occurs 
at p«^e 1 55. It is as follows :— 

"Admitdng, however, tet te total abolition of 
the prohibitive system might force a few teosaad 
workmen to abandon their present occupations, it is 
material to observe that equivalent new ones would, 
in consequenee, be open to receive them ; and that 
the Mai aggregate demand foi- their eenncee would 
not be tn any depree diminished. Suppose that, un- 
der a system of free trade, vre imported a part of te 
silks and linens we now manufacture at home ; it is 
quite clear, inasmuch as neither the French nor Ger- 
mans would send as their commbdities gratis, that 
we . skoald have to give tern an eaual amount of 
British commodities in exchange ; so mat such of our 
artificers as had been enraged in the silk and Unen 
manmfactares, aud were thrown oat of them, vrould, 
in future, obtain employment in the production of te 
articles that must be exported he equivalents to te 
foreigner. We may, by givmg additional freedom 
to commerce, change the species of labor iii demand, 
but we canfutt lessen its ^maniity" 

It is here asserted, tet in te event of a stated 
degree of freedom beiag acted on, workmen woold 
be forced to abandon tlwir oocopations, hot that it 
is material to observe tet equivalent now onas 
would^ in consequence, be open to raertvo tliain, 
and that te total aggregate demand for their ser- 
vices would not be in any degree dinninisiied.^- 
Here, ten, is exhibited a dofideney of natter 
which is of a character predsoly similar to that 
which I have noticed as existing in te wotk of 
Mr. Poalet Scrope. The author has abandaoed 
the great position which he was bound to hawo 
maintained, namely, that of increase. From iliis 
he hss retreated, and has taken bis stand neialy 
on an equivalent. Injury is admitted by te first 
portion of his proposition ; and only an eqvlf alaat 
is contended for by the last. 
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To slsew ho«^ cruelly luck a course of action 
would operate, I will suppose tihe case in its ap- 
l^smdtk to a nuuber df agrieultural laborers.-^ 
Tikey are informed that it is necessary thtiy should 
abandoB the occupation' in which they have been 
brought up, and instead of laboring in the fields^ 
they must henceforth labor in the factories. Now 
la efieeting such a change, how much of severe 
BuCeriBgnust be endured! The parties are te be 
lbi««d to quit the scenes of ail their earliest, and 
to tbem most happy, astaciations, the places where 
alone they may have relatives and friends. Their 
habits of life are te undergo an entire change. The 
art in which they hare been educated and are toil- 
ing^* the habit of which has become so firmly^ rooted 
in ^eir aatures, is to be abandoned, and in its place 
m new and most irksome employment is to be learnt 
ai^ to be practiced. Many other circumstances 
might be enumerated, shewing the misery which 
coald not fail to be attendant upon the course of 
change here alluded te. New all this is to be un- 
dertaken and endured, and yet no social advan- 
tage whatever is shown as accruing. For as it 
lespecto the entire community, a thing in posses- 
•ion is to be relinquished, and one of equal capac- 
ity merely is to be had in its place; «* equivalent 
»ew ones " being the utmost that is contended for. [ 
If it could be shown that such a course of change 
aa that adverted to was necessary in order to se- 
cuie the advancement of ether persons, and that 
it embraced likewise the ulttmato good of the par* 
ties immediately connected with the change, or 
even of thetr descendants, that is, that It embodied [ 
the great law of general iacrease, the course could 
not be objected against, and mast be cheerfully 
salMnitted to, notwithstanding the sufferings by 
ivfalch it may be accompanied . But it will be seen 
that no sueh law as that of increase is attempted 
to be shown, and I shall have to prove hereafter, 
that even the equivalent which these writers have 
so carelessly introduced into their trains of reason- 
ing, camiet be maintainad. I shall have to show 
that the laws of expansion or increase consist in an 
arrangement of matter very different from that 
-which they have put forth. 

Thus it is obvious that a course of action has 
been traced out and promulgated as the theery 
which is to bring in its train extensive devastations, 
miaery, and ruin, without the pretext of utility be- 
ing even put forth as an inducement for its adop- 
lion. Such a state of things, if brought about, 
would, assuredly, be the realising that pernicious 
and destructive economy which every benevolent 
tnui would desire to see averted, which every wise 
legislator would use his most strenuous efforts to 
couBteract, and which every writer on political 
•cooamj proftsses to argue against. 

I ^ will now adduce an example eftheequaUy 
weak, inccwislderate, and careless maimer in which 
this great subject has been treated when it has been 
surveyed in its practical character, that is, after 
the theory which I have now examined, has been 
urged on its course, and its effects upon the condi- 
tion of mankind brought under observation. The 
matter which I request you to consider, if contain- 
•d in a speech madeb y Dr. Bowring in the House 
of Commons, in July, ia35„on the subject of the 
distress of the Hand-loom Weavers, and is as fbl- 
lewa: " 



*l I .will recall to the House some few fscu elicitsd 
before former Committees, showing that this dis^ess 



of the weavers has been but of too frequent occur* 
reace, and I think T can shew that it is an ineviuble 
condition of a species of labor easily learaed, and 
constantly intraaed on and superseded by cheaper 
means of production. A very short cessation of de- 
mand, where the competition for wozk is so great, 
and the workmen so multitudinous, produces a cri- 
sis. The hand-loom weavers are on the verge of that 
state, beyond which human existence can hardly be 
sustained, and a very trifiing eheck hurls them into 
the regions of starvation. The Committee of 1818 
asserted that the silk-ribbon weavers were sufibring 

Seat privations and distress. Witnesses then stated 
at a warper could only get 3s. 6d. per week, and a 
weaver 4s. ; i^at ordinary weavers were only paid 
5s. 6d. a week. Now, if the price of food at thai pe- 
riod be epnsidered, their distress must have been ex- 
treme ; and the same or similar details have been 
brought out at every investigation. In 1 826, the silk* 
weavers were suted to have earned on an average 
onlv 5s. 6d. per week ; and the Hand-loom Weav- 
ers^ Committee have had it given in evidence, that 
in certain districts not 3s. 6d. per week was paid to 
the weaver. To deny their right to commilieration 
would be as thooffhtless as cruel. I do not deny it. 
I only implore a fit attention to the remedies propos- 
ed. No one can shut his eyes to the great changes 
whieh the improvements of machinery have intro- 
duced into the whole field ^manufacturing industry 
•—improvements, which, by superseding manual la- 
bor more and more, infallibly bring with tkem in the 
transition much of temporary suffering. The condi- 
tion of the man who has to compete with a cheaper, 
better, or more rapid mode of production, must be 
deteriorated. The national good cannot be purchas- 
ed but at the expense of some individual evil. No 
advance was ever made in mani^aetores but at some 
cost to those who were in the rear ; and of all dis- ^ 
coveries, the power-loom is that which most directly 
bears on the condition of the hand-lpom weaver. He 
is already beaten out of the field in many articles ; 
he will infalliblylie compelled to surrender many 
more. 

" I hold, Sir, in my hand, the correspondence which 
has taken place between the Governor- General of 
India and the East India Company, on the subject of 
the Dacca hand-loom weavers, it is a melandioly 
story^ of misery as far as they arOfConcerned, ani as 
strikini^an evideace of the wonderful progress of man- 
ufacturmg ind ustrv in this country. Some years ago 
the East India Company anaaally received of the 
produce of the looms of India to toe amount of from 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 of pieces of cotton goods. The 
demand gradually fell to somewhat more than 1,000,- 
000, and has now nearly ceased altogether. In 1800, 
the United States took from India nearly 800,6e0 pie- 
ces of eettons ; in 1830 not 4000. In 1800, 1,000,009 
of pieces were shipped to Portugal; in 1830, pnlj 
-20,000. Terrible are the accounts of the wretched- 
ness ef the poor Indian weavers, reduced to absolute 
starvation. And what was the se4e cause 7 The pre- 
seace of the cheaper Sngli^ manufacture the pro- , 
duedon by the power-loom of the article which thesa 
unhappy Hindoos had been used for ages to make by 
their unimproved and hand-directed shuttles. Sir, 
it was impossible that they could go on weaving 
what no one would wear or buy. Numbers of them 
died of hunger; the remainder wera, for the most 
part, transferred to other occupations, principally ag- 
ricultural. Not to have changed their trade was in- 
evitable starvation. And at this noi^ent. Sir, that 
Dacca district is supplied with yam and cotton cloth 
from the power-looms' of England. I will ask th« 
advocates of Mr. Fielden's measure, whether his 
Bill, or Ja thousand such Bills, would have kept up 
wages in Dacca, or have prevented one iota of the 
calamities which there had bat one possible remedy, 
a change of occupation ? The language of the Gov- 
ernor-General is,— 
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" * Earopean ■kill and machiaery have aapeneded 
tke produce of India. The coart declare, that they 
are at last obliged to abandon the only remainingpor- 
tion of the traoe in cotton manufactures, both in Ben- 
gal and Madras, because, through the inMrvention of 
power-looms, the British |;oods have a decided ad< 
rantsge in quality and price. Cotton piece goods, 
for so many ages the staple manufacture of India, 
seems thus forever lost. Tne Dacca muslins, cele- 
brated ever the whole world for their beauty and 
fineness, are also annihilated, from the same cause. 
And the present suffering, to numerous classes in In- 
dia, is scarcely to be paralleled in the history of 
commerce.' " 

Now, the facts thus stated are the results of the 
application of the free principle of trade to a class 
«r the people of India and of England. A» they 
respect the former, they present indeed a lamenta- 
ble picture of wide^spreading deititutien and 
misery. Upon considering the nature of the mat- 
ter thus presented, I must entreat you to remark 
especially, that throughout the description here 
given there is bo allasion made to the operation of 
the great compeiisating principle. If the speaker 
had entertained an entire confidence in the prin> 
ci]4e of free trade, he would, after having des- 
cribed the lamentable issues of his theory, have 
endeavored to show that the people thus oppressed 
and injured by the changes efifected in one auarter, 
had yet found their labor demanded, or their in- 
juries compensated for, by increased prosperity in 
another quarter ; and hence, in the aggregate, the 
condition of the entire people had been improved. 
Bat instead ef this, the comprehensive language of 
the GovenMn>Grenera] is,-*" The present suffering 
to numerous classes in India, is scarcely to be 
paralleled ia the history of commerce.'' The 
words ** numerous classes" demand especial con- 
sideratien, and should lead to the frflowing out of 
the facts to their most extended ramifictidons. 

In giving the above description, the speaker has 
taken upon himself to assure us ,hat individual 
injury is the inseparable concomitant of national 
good. Now it would have been better at t^e same 
time mat he had put fortb so formidable a pro- 
position, that he had shewn also the quarter 
whence he had derived it. I beg to express a 
thorough conviction, which I will substantiate here- 
after, of its being wholly false, and merely struck 
out for the purpose of momentary convenience; and 
that if the speaker had been urged upon a course 
of proof, he would quickly have sought refuge for 
his recklessness behind a form of words which, on 
occasions of similar difficulty, have been found so 
useful and so indispensable to his coadjutors ; the 
words I allude to are, — ''the subject does not' ad- 
mit of a satisfactory solution." 

The fxw Marine Railway. — On Saturday 
we visited the new marine railway, recently erect- 
ed by Messrs. Murray Sl Sons, below Thomas's 
mill for the purpose of drawing out and repairing 
boats. The structure consists of eight ways, reach- 
ing into the bed of the river below low water 
mark. Upon each two ways is a candle, which is 
led down into tHe river, and upon which the boat 
is placed ; from these lead two chains to a beam, 
which is propelled by a wheel and screws, and 
each screw is turned by a horse, thus combining 
the power of the lever and the screw. The power 
thus obtained must be immense. 

[St. Louis Republican, Jan. S3. 



Mr. Webstke's Farm. — ^A correspondent of 
the_New-Tork Commercial Adyertiser has been 
giving some interesting details of his visit to Mr. 
Webster's farm, at Marshfield, and of the exceHenC 
order and system, as well as skill, with which 
everything is there conducted. It appears that 
the Secretary of State is as much at home in farm- 
ing, as in the halls of legislation ; and that in the 
intervals of settling the affairs of nations, be bae 
fouad time to attend te all the minute details of 
farm supervision. It must certainly be admitted as 
an honorable fact, that many of the most disds- 
guished statesmen of our countfy have been among^ 
our best farmers. It is only aeoessary to mentioK 
Washington, Madison, Jackson, Webster, Clay, 
&c., as sufficient proof of this. 

Mr. Webster, the past year, has made on his 
farm about 400 tons of hay { several thousand 
bushels of roots, about a thousand bushels of cots, 
and other matters in proportien. He has a large 
number of cattle of Uie best breeds, imported and 
raised on the farm, some seventy in the whole, and 
they well repay the attention they receive. His 
sheep are splendid. Selected by himself in Eng- 
land, they are probably equal to any in the coon- 
try. They are of the Leicester breed, and from 
one of them, Goliah, as it is called by the shepherd, 
16 lbs. of wool have been taken at one shearing. 
His poultry-yard is in keeping with the other parts 
of the establishment, containing the choicest kinds 
ef fowls from every quarter of the globe. The 
farm contains about 1,300 acres, lying on the 
ocean, and the waves dash against the walk, and 
throw their spray into his garden. There aie 
about 300 acres of woodland mostly planted by 
Mr. Webster, and the time is not distant when the 
red deer will be as plentiful here, as it is in the 
wildest woodlands of the West. His mansion is 
surrounded with magnigcent avenues of elms, and 
he still continues to plant, believing with Grirard, 
"that it would be better to plant a tree to-day 
though he were to die to-morrow." 

We learn from Gov. Hill's " Visitor," that 
Marshfield is not the only farm possessed by Mr. 
Webster. He still retains the eld family mansien 
aod farm in New Hampshire, and though visiting 
it but seldom, it is kept in the best and most pro 
ductive manner. His rooms, with an extensive 
library, and a bed, are reserved for his use, Uie 
rest of the mansion being occupied by his mana- 
ger. We cannot bvt believe that Gen. Jackson, 
at the Hermitage, and Mr. Webster, at Marshfield, 
enjoy more real happiness and tranquility of mind, 
in the management of theur farms, than while 
leading armies, or wielding the destiny ef nations. 

_ [Cultivator. 

White Carrots.— This is a new species of that 
valuable root, and flrom its uncommon prodnct- 
tiveness must be an important acquisition in field 
root culture. For milch cows, and any other 
stock, it is a cheap and rich food. From our own 
experience we are unable to say its growth excels 
the common carrot in its yield. Unlike others, it 
projects several inches out of the ground, like the 
sugar beet; or long turnip. In rich soil widi deep 
tilth, the prc»duction is enormous. Twenty-two 
tons are said, by the American Agriculturist, te 
have been raised per acre this year in Massachu- 
setts. [Farmer's CablneC. 
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PnteetiM aid the Faimiiig Intemt. 

Si»tr«M€tfr&m the Speech of Mr. Fisher 0/ Olermimt Co, 
in the Legitlatwre of Ohio, 

Xn rebUtD^ot ^ob. i&|)annon*« Snauflural 

on J^rotectCon. 

* * * * The Governor in his address re- 
presents the present TarilT law as being only de- 
aic»ed to benefit the rich capitalists to the g^reat 
injury ef the fSarmers, mechanics, and other laber^ 
ers. This is only done te prejudice the minds of 
tbe laboring man against the rich, as I verily be- 
lieve. This has been the foul practice of Dema- 
l^ofues for some year past— oa all occasions pre- 
judficiiig the poor against, the rich Bankers and 
Manufacturers— representing theim as becoming 
rich at the expense of the poor. But from present 
indications the people are receiving new lights 
upon the subject of banking — from the number of 
petitions that are daily pouring in, upon this sub- 
ject — and from tibe speeches upon this fleer, it ap- 
pears that the Democracy is beginning to conclude 
that Banks after all are some advantage te even 
the poor laborer ; and sir, it will not be long be- 
fore they will discover that a protective policy is 
not calculated only to ** tax the laboring class for 
^e benefit of the few/' 

Let us now, Mr. Speaker, for a few moments 
loek at matters as they are without protection. 
Oer manufacturers are in Europe— they cerae here 
with th«ir vessels — they buy our raw materials — 
eur cotton and wool — say to the amount of ten 
millions of dollars annually — ^they take it to £u* 
rope — th^y employ thousands of mechanics of all 
kinds, first to erect their buildings, their vast ma- 
cl4nery and a thousand other nameless things— 
they send their vessels to foreign coasts to bring 
their logwood, indigo, oil, and all -other dyestufis; 
and this gives more tonnage than the goods do 
when finished. When they are manufactured, 
they bring to us again the same materials they 
took away. Now what do they ask us for them ? 
Why, sir, now we are to pay them back the ten 
millions they gave us for the raw material — we 
have to pay their vessels for taking it away and 
bringing it back — for shipping their dyestuifs — 
in a word, for every cent's worth of work that 
was done on them while they were gone, and a 
good profit to those rick manufacturers that eur 
Governor has such a special regard for, in the 
bargain ; the whole cost now perhaps amounting 
to fifty' millions of dollars. Yes, they take from 
us forty millions more than they gave us, perhaps 
never again to return. This is paid by us for 
labor done in Europe. But we have this to con- 
sole u3-^that the business is kept out of the hands 
of those rascally capitalists in tbe United States^ 
and the laborer has nothing to do. Now with a 
Protective Tariff, our capitalists would employ 
those numberless mechanics and laborers, and our 
vesssels would go after those dyestufis. Many of 
our agriculturalists would go into the manufactur- 
ing business — tbe fifty millions of dollars formerly 
) paid by our merchants to Europeans, would now 
be paid to own citizens — ^first to the manufacturer 
—then to the mechanic and laborer — then to the 
farmer for his surplus produce. 

Now if we were all farmeri to whom would we 
sell? I suppose Governor Shannon would say, 
Oh, just sell to whom you please, "you have the 
whole world for your market." Now the truth is, 



we have laborers enoagh in the United States to 
do the forty millions worth of wotk alluded to 
above annually, without injuring any other branch 
of business. No, it would be a great advantage 
to ether branches of business. It appears that 
our wordiy Governor wpuld much rather that our 
own laborers would be unemployed and suffer for 
the want of labor, and pay forty millions of our 
own specie to the laborers ef Great Britain annu- 
ally, than pay five or six millions more revenue 
into the Treasury than would pay the expendi- 
tures of Government. Bat, sir, 1 must pass on. 
The address says on the same page the other quo- 
tation is taken from, *' The protective policy will 
cut off, or at least diminish, our foreign trade." 
How so, if tbe consumer has to pay the duty 1 Now 
on this last short quotation, which is a bare asser- 
tion without foundation, the Governor predicates 
all the balance of his argument. He draws con- 
clusions from it, as if he had established beyond 
dispute, that no nation upon the earth would trade • 
with us, if we did not repeal the present Tariff 
law. He takes it for granted, that a Protective 
Policy will cut eff all foreign trade. Is there any 
truth In this statement? If it is true, how comes 
it to. pass that we buy so much from Grreat BriUin ? 
She has laid a duty upon oar products, (as I have 
said before) that amounts almost to a prohibition, 
in fact, sometimes quite. And yet we are willing 
to buy all our goods from her. Sir, it is to me^ as- 
tonishing that men will venture to make assertions 
so entirely destitute of tnithrthat a school boy can 
detect its fallacy. And notwithstanding the Tariff 
law exists, a large quantity ef pork is now putting 
up in Ohio for European markets. That a Tto- 
tective Tariff will not prevent other nations from 
trading with us, I will prove by every member 
upon this floor. You are my witnesses, that the , 
Tariff of '32 was considerably higher, than the 
present Tariff is ; you know too, that we had as 
plentiful crops then, as we now have; did our 
produce rot upo^y our hands ? Was it destroyed 
by fire, or cast into the sea? You know it was 
not. Then it must have been consumed in the 
natural way. If so, it must have been consumed 
by foreigners, or ou;r own citizens, or both together. 
In either case, it proves the statement of the 
Governor entirely false, and renders his knowl- 
edge of political economy, not very enviable in the 
minds of intelligent men. For he argues that a 
Protective Tariff will not only prevent other na- 
tions from .buying of us, but that it will also de- 
stroy our home market. Now had he pointed to 
but one single instance in which it produced that 
effect in past time in any nation, it would have 
been more convincing than all the groundless as- 
sertions he could make. But the truth i«, he could 
not point to an instance of the kind— while we, 
on the othe hand, know that all past experience 
contradicts his statements. In fact, there is 
scarcelv a statement or argument in that address 
upon tills subject, but is clearly contradicted by . 
experience. I would ask gentlemen upon this 
floor, why it is, that we have not a market now, 
.for our surplus product? We have until very 
lately, had even a less dsty than the Governor con- 
tends for, and of course had all the advantage of 
a foreign market. Why is it then that our pro- 
duce lies upon our hands, and no market for it ? 
The answer is easy to any intelligent man. The 
number of consumers are not reduced. AVhat 
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tke»T Why the number ef prodncere sre in- 
creased. Not in Eerope, but in America. Thou- 
Bands of our citizens have, by the reduction of the 
Tariff, been compelled to leave their shops and 
factories, and go to the cultiTation of the soil, 
and not only produce for themselves, but meet us 
in competition in other markets. The Europeans 
buy of us now, and always will, just what they 
are compelled to, and no more. And it is because 
of the bad pelicy pursued by our. Government for 
some years past, that our manufacturers, me- 
chanics, and laberers, have been turned out of em- 
ployment, and the manufacturers, mechanics^ and 
laborers ii Europe have taken their place, and are 
doing the work that was formerly done by our own 
citizens ; and our mechanics instead of being our 
consumers now, are our rivals. We have not only 
lost the advantage of selling to them, but they 
supply others that we formerly supplied, and we* 
Bsay sell where we can. Our homo market there- 
fore being cut off to a great degree, the supply is 
new gtnater than the demand, we have to sell just 
at what price we can get and, make the best of a 
bad baifsin. These facts we have demonstrated 
to us at this very time; Formerly when we took 
our produce to the South, we sold abundance 
where they then raised cotton, but now ihey pro- 
duce com and pork, and we not only lose that 
market, but they increase the supply in ether 
markeu* And when we took our horses and 
other stock to the East, there the Yankees would 
meet us and be purehasers to us. They still meet 
us there, but in ft very different character^— instead 
of buyers they are sellers also— they are our rivals. 

But the Governor supposes that if one million 
of men were drawn off into raanufactm-irig it would 
furnish a very small market for the vast products 
•f the West. Perhaps, sir, if he were acquainted 
with its true operation, he would not have such a 
coatem|)tible opinion of it. Supposing that one 
miUien of our citizens were drawn off from agri- 
culture, and engaged in some other profitable busi- 
ness, this would make a difference at onoe of two 
milliens, to say nothing about their families. The 
remaining iistrmers Would not only supply the one 
millioii, but also those whom they formerly sup- 
plied, which would be at least another million. If 
I, as a farmer, furnish a mechanic with produce, 
and he quits his shop and goes to farming too, of 
camee I can sell no more to him, but ho, perhaps, 
will supply another mechanic. So I lose the cus- 
tom of both. ' 

But if I quit farming and turn mechanic too, 
theft you as a farmer ^111 not only have to supply 
me, but the mechanic also that I formerly supplied, 
thus you see the operation is double. So if we 
can engage one million of our citizens to do the 
labor tl^t is now done by Europeans, the remain- 
ing iSumers will not only supply those who have 
been thus driven off, hut also those' whom they 
formerly supplied,— -while our foreign markets will 
remain the same, as to the quantify they purchase, 
but will no doubt increase in value. Why ? Be- 
cause they will now have, competition as consu- 
mers. Our consumers are now in Europe, but if 
we have a home market for a portion of our bread- 
stuffs, then the foreign consumer will meet with 
competition, and the price of produce will rise. 
And on the other hand, our manufacturers are new 
im Europe, bat if we have home manufactories, 
and furnish a portion of domestic fabric, then the 



foreign manu&cturer w|ll meet with eompetltioB, 
and the price ef goods will fall. As the increase 
of consumers will cause the one to rise, so the in- 
crease of manufacturers will cause the other to 
fan. This is proven by all experience as well bm 
reason. For the heX is, Mr. Speaker, without a 
Protective policy, the Europeans control h%\h our 
home and foreign markets ; they have the monopoly 
of both ; they m11 their goods to us at their arwn 
price, because the whole business is in the hands 
of a few rich capitalists in Europe, so they hav« 
the terms of sale in their own hands : we bave 
but little discretion left us, for buy we must. They 
bring their goods here, and store them up, and 
just let them into market as &st as we vriU buy 
them at their prices, and no faster, unless they 
wish to break down seme factories that are rising 
up here, and then they will sell very low untal 
they accomplish their object, and then they will 
put on the price again and make us pay lliem back 
what they Jest in breaking d own our fiscteries. On 
the other hand, eur produce which we take to 
foreign countries is not in the hands of a few rich 
capitalists here, but as it were, in every bodye 
hands ; so we cannot form a monopoly, but must 
uke for it just what they please to give. Thus 
they keep down the price of our produce, and 
keep up the price of their goods. Thus they keep 
the balance of trade against us, and always wiU 
unless we have good sense enough to protect oor^ 
selves. 

But I have heard it said by some of the leaders 
of the party calling themselves Demacrattf that 
the British vrere bstter skilled in manufacturing 
than we are, and therefore we ought to let them 60 
it for us. This put me in mind ef the old lady 
who said her son should never go into the water 
till he learned to swim* Now he was just as like 
to leam^ to swim with<Nit going into the water, as 
we are to learn to manufacture without protection. 
Both are equally impessil^e. 

It is to me very strange, that it is possible for 
men to be so exceedingly ignorant of their own 
interest. But we are told that monev is plenty in 
the United States, but it is hoarded up. WeU, 
supposing I grant it for xknb sake of argunsent; of 
what use is it if it does not circulate T As to any 
advantage wd derive from it, it might as well be in 
the bbttom of the ocean. Because of the wretched 
policy pursued by our State and National Govern- 
ments, there ^s nothing to call out this money into 
circulation. If you, sir, had thousands of dollars 
hoarded up, you would prudently keep it there, 
because there is no enterprise offers any advantage 
to you. Would you purchase produce, and turn 
trader? No — ^you know it would be a losing bu- 
siness. Would you vest money in bank stock, 
under Latham's law and turn banker ? No, you 
have too much good sense for that. Would you 
vest in manufactures and go into that business? 
No prudent man would, while the existing Tariff 
law is threatened with repeal by a powerful party 
in the United States who unite their exertions 
with British influence to crush the best interests 
of our country. Yes, even the Governor of our 
own State recommends its repeal, and this Legis- 
lature—yes, this au'ust body, is new about to pass 
resolutions, instructing our Senators, and request- 
ing oar Representatives in Congress to repeal a 
portion of that law, so it urill only produce suffi- 
cient revenue for the support ef Government. Un* 
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der socli circanstaneei, lir, we never cftn pros- 
per ;— aeitlier as a nation nor as indiTidaals. 

** Tbe cotton planters of the Sonth purchase* annu- 
*^y> e Isfgc amount of our staple commodities, and 
are enr consamers. Should tney be compelled bv 
tbe policy x>f the Government to a.b&ndon or diminish 
the cotton-grewing business and turn their attention 
to the cultivation of die same staples we produce, 
instead of purchasinff our productions and beine our 
consumers they would become our rivals ; and our 
Kiarket in that quarter would be entirely destroyed." 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a sentiment so devoid ef 
^eoinmon sense as this, is more worthy jo be turned 
into ridicule than to be treated seriously. **^8kould 
-the South be compelled to abandon the cotton- 
gcowing interest, 9ur market would be entirely 
clestroyid." Yes, and should the ''sky fall we 
tvill catch larks ;''^ One is Just as likely to take 
place as the other. 

So then, if under a protective policy maaufac- 
tories go into operation in the United States, aad 
"thus open a new market for cotton, the planters 
of the S(nith will abandon the cotton-growing bu- 
fliaess, and tuiti their attention to producing wheat, 
com, and pork. Is it^not a wonder that our worthy 
Governor did not think to tell us that the drawing 
off a million persons from farming into manufac- 
turing, and thus opening a new market for our 
}>roduce would compel the farmers of the west to 
abandon the wheat-growing business, and turn our 
attention to the cultivation of eotton, aad thus 
become the rivals of the South. Now, sir, there 
is just as good reason to suppose the one ag the 
ether; and we eould succoed as well in raising 
cotton as they could wheat. But is there any 
foundation for such apprehensions in past experi- 
ence or in reason ? Under the Tariflfs of 1824, 
'28 or '82, did the South abandon the cotton- 
groWing business, and cultivate the staples We 
produce, and become our rivals 1 In what market 
did they meet us in rivalship ? If the enlightened 
Governor's theory is correct, foreign markets were 
closed against us— *the southern market was de- 
stroyed, and the manufactures ef the north and 
west of course had to stop for the want of eotton, 
ftnd the European mantifacteries had stopped be- 
fore, for they refused to buy our cotton. Where 
is the history that gives us an account of such an 
event? 

Now if the Grovemor, or some of his frieads, 
will tell us where we sold our produce in those 
days of distress, it will certainly be a great accom- 
modation to me. If you say in England, it will 
oontradict his theory; if you say in the South, it 
will do the same ; if in the North, or where else 
you please^ it will do the same : for he makes the 
Tariff destroy it everywhere. 

But hear him again, and see if he does not con- 
tradict what he has just said above, *' our cotton 
exports in 1840 amounted, I believe, to upwards 
of sixty millions ; and in former years it had 
been still greater." Now, sir, this is the first 
tirathful sentence I have met with in the address, 
and it contradicts all that has gone before; for you 
all know that in 1840 the Tariff was much lower 
than it was ** in former years." And yet he tells 
us that our exports of cotton had be^n still ^eater 
when we had a high Tariff, than it was in MO, 
when we had not eveii a Tariff for revenue. 

What now becoii^es of all this stuff about for- 
eigners not buying from us 1 Perfect nonsense ! The 
Governor congratulates us that ** a larger amount 



elK>ur wfaefit has found its way to England through 
the Canadas," but is very much afraid it will be 
sacrificed to the ''Protective Policy." How dis- 
graceful it is for the Executive of the sovereign 
State of Ohio, thus to truckle and hd^ to the litde 
Queen of England. She purchases our wheat just 
as she does our cotton, and our wool ; she takes 
good care to secure the carrying and manufactui^ 
ing business to herself, while our mills and vessels 
may rot for the want ef employment. I won- 
der whether it is thought good policy by our en- 
lightened statesmen, for us to sell all our wheat to 
England and let them manufacture it, and then 
bring and sell us the flour, just as they do our 
cotton and wool. It would save us a vast deal of 
trpuble and expense in building mills and ships— 
and it would save us a great deal of labor, for we 
would not have to tend to these things after they 
were built. Now, sir^ to be serious, the truth of 
the matter is just here : England is compelled to 
have some of our cotton, wool and wheat, and if 
they cannot get them in their raw, they must have 
them in their manufactured state; it is to their 
advantage tu buy the raw material ; it gives em- 
ployment to their mills, their manufacturers, their 
ships, and to millions, of mechanics and laborers 
to build and attend' to all these things. Now shall 
we be such fools as to give up all these things into 
their bands, and content ourselves to be their 
slaves, and dig and delve in the earth forever, for 
fear we should offend them se they would net 
trade with us ? Contemptible ! 

Now, sir, I am done with the Inaugural, and let 
me just say to the farmers upon this floor, that 
labor is the wealth of a nation, as it is of a family, 
and the more labor there is done in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants, the wealthier we will 
become if that labor is properly directed. But 
the farmer may labor incessantly all his life 
long and die poor at last, unless he has a maricet 
for his surplus produce. There is no farmer can 
get rich now, and there is no way Of which I have 
any knowledge, to open up a market other than 
we have, only by building up our manufacturing 
interests, and thus induce some of our farmers to 
engage in other profitable pursuits, and by this 
meas furnish a home market, and then we will be, 
as it were, a world within ourselves. 

Pursue the policy of the Anti-Tariff party, and 
let our only market for our cotton and western pro* 
duce be in Europe, then let a difficulty take place 
and our commercial intercourse be cut off be- 
tween us and foreign nations, what then would the 
planter of the South do with his cotton, or tihe 
producer of the West with his produce ^ Our 
market and manufacturers would be in Europe, 
and our prodace left to rot upon our hands. Will 
we be told that then we will build up manufacto- 
ries for ourselves? Yes, and perhaps by the time 
they would get into operation, peace would be 
made and our country flooded with foreign goods 
and our manufactories broke down, which was the 
case last war with Great Britain. In fact, sir, a 
Protective Tariff lies at the very foundation of our 
national prosperity. And let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Pickaway, (Mr. Olds) that should 
his general Banking Jaw pass, and should capital- 
ists take stock under it, or should we have a 
United States Bank, they never can be very effi- 
cient in promoting the general welfare, se long as 
the balance of trade is so much against us. To 
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be sure, they would afford a temporary relief, but 
repeal the Tariff liaw, and they must eventually go 
down. The balance of trade being against us, 
nothing but gold and silver will pay the boot ; this 
would drain the Banks and our country of the 
precious metals, and we would all become bank- 
rupt together. True, you may contend against a 
Protective Policy, and the longer you contend die 

, worse it will be, but such a policy we must and 
will have. And the time will come when you 
will be astonished at your ignorance of the true 
interest of our country. And while the British are 
using every statagem to hreak down oui manufac- 
tories, to me it is astonishing tl at a powerful party 
calling themselves ** the Democracy,** in the United 
States, should be found playing into their hands, 
by aiding in this pernicious work. There is no 
man in whose bosom dwells a truly American 
heart, and whose patriotism is worth one fig, that 
will do it, I care net by what name he calls himself. 
In conclusion, I will say, that the only apology 

. I have to offer for this long speech is, that I be- 
lieve the Governor stepped out of the line of his 
duty in delivering a long electioneeriag address 
upon subjects that properly beloged to the Presi* 
dent of the United States ; and that resolutions 
have been offered in this House, going to sustain 
his doctrines. I think it therefore my duty to ex- 
pose those doetrines, and counteract as far as pos- 
eible their pernicious tendency and influence. 



timfwrmammtit mvd Ta]«e •f Susdy liaitde. 

In the address delivered by Governor Hill be- 
fore the Frankfort County Agricultural Society, of 
the State of Maine, we find the following detail of 
facts in connection with the improvement of light 
lands, and the pioductive capacity to which they 
are competent of being raised by manura and 
judicious management. 

** I have for the last three years watched a piece 
of ground six miles out of Boston which was 
taken up by a kinsman of mine about eight years 
•go, and was when he began upon it a barren plain 
prodnciog on ten acres scarcely sufficient to pas- 
tare a cow ; an old field on which stunted hard 
pines had grown in part, and where the cleared 
part had been ploughed once in four or five years 
to obtain an annually diminishing crop of rye. Ten 
acres were all that could be had in the purchase, 
the widow's thirds of five- adjacent acres, which 
could not be bought were hired for a series of 
Tears at a greater rent than the value of all that 
had ever been obtained firom it. The lot of land 
was at no great elevation above the Spy pond in 
WestCambridge, Massachusetts, and was bounded 
by its shore on one side; After four years sue* 
cessfal cultivation, m^ friend found his land so 
valuable that he concluded to make an addition 
and fill a nook of half an acre of the pond itself 
with sand from an adjacent bank ; this was done 
to fill up the time of hired men when they had not 
full employment in making preparation for, and 
cultivating the succeeding crops. Incredible as it 
may seem, with the assistance of two or three 
hired men in summer, and hands of seme three or 
four females including the children of the family, 
this gentleman has brought the ground to that 
state of cultivation in which it gives him a season 
in cash, from four to five thousand d<»lhir8, or be- 
tween two or three hundred dollars for every cul- 
tivated acre. A most profitable part^of this ground 



is about two acres of strawberries, which give only 
one crop in a year. I visited this spot in the 
midst of the severe drought of 1840 ; and nltbeagk 
the land all around it in the heat of July wag 
parched and burnt up, here the various vegetation, 
not yet ripened or taken jaway, was clothed in the 
verdure of spring. The strawberry bed had net 
yet quite done bearing; it had b^en preserved^ 
from the effects of drought by >&lt hay laid in bcH 
tween the rows, and drawbg and retaining mei»> 
tnre which was given to the aid of the roots of 
the "adjacent plants. The salt marsh hay was 
used for the doable purpose of covering the straw- 
beity ridge in winter and assisting in its vegetir 
tion in sumtner, becoming at the ckne of the sea- 
son the best material for the compost heap. 

Two, three, and four crops were obtained in a 
year from this ground. Manure was always ready 
to be applied to the present crop. The prepera- 
tvm ol the ground continued through the whole 
year. Onions sowed in the fall came out early iir ' 
the ensuing summer, and afforded room for a crop of 
late potatoes, or beans, or cabbages, in the same 
season. Spinach taken off in March was followed 
by early peas : these gave place to potatoes, and 
to these succeeded English turnips in. the samo 
year. That all four of these crops might have 
time to grow, the one would be planted and com- 
ing out of the ground while the other was m atnriag;. 
The ground sheltered by artificial means, facings 
the sun nearest the shore of the pond was taken 
up in forcing an early growth of various vegeta- 
bles and plants, as peas and cucumbers, sqnashes, 
cabbage, and tomato plants, &c. At a small ex- 
pense an apartment with a glass covering, to bo 
opened to the air in warm weather, was constructed 
for the vse of artificial heat. But it was most re- 
markable to wimess the success of vegetation 
upon that part of the pond shore that had beea 
converted into land ; the bottom was the flown^ 
coarse sand of the Spy pond, and the addition was 
pure yellow sand of a finer texture from an adja- 
cent bank. With this, manure in no greater than 
usual quantities was intermingled. The produe* 
tion from die made-ground, whose basis was al- 
most clear pure sand was as great as it could be in 
any soil. The proprietor considered it more saib 
from the effects of drought, inasmuch as eighteea 
to twenty-four incheji in depth would carry it to 
the common level of the pond. 

The astonishing production of this portion of 
the almost abandoned Monotomy plains of forty 
years since seemed to be indeed a wonder; but it 
was a wonder that is already becoming common ia 
that vicinity, Other cultivated fields from the 
same kind of land, are now freouent in the neigh- 
borhood. At first it appeared that there was 
something in the Menetomy pine plains peculiar 
to its near vknn^ge and level with the sea and salt 
water that would noake it an exception to the pine 
plains more distant from the sea-coast and more 
elevated ; Init observation has since convinced ma 
that the nokost of the interior pine lands are even 
better than the Monotomy plain were in their 
original state. 

MiLWAUKiB Lc&D Trade. — We learn that the 
amount of Lead, Shot, and Copper, shipped from 
this place during the past year, was about twenty- 
five hundred thousand pounds. The prospects are 
that ^e trade for the coming year will be neaiiy 
double what it was the last season. [Baf. Cour. 
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1R. JAMES S. WADSWORTirS JJDRESS, 

Before the Neio- York State Agricultural 
Society i January 18, 1843. 

Gentlemen^-Io complying with the request ef 
the Executive Comn0ttee of the Society, to ed- 
clresfl you upon its progress and prospects, I find 
the embarrassmonti which, under any circum- 
stances, would on my |»art attend the performance 
ef this duty, greatly enhanced by the recollection 
that the task which now devt^Yos upon me, was, 
on the occasion of our recent. annual Fair, so hap- 
pily i^nd eloquently performed by the late distin- 
guished chief magistrate of our state. I cannot 
hut regard that event as one (of the auspicious in- 
cidents in the history of our society. I trust that 
the appeal which we then listened to in behalf of 
the dignity and utility of our avocation, breathing 
as it did throughout, a high patriotism, and a 
deep solicitude for the ofagects which this society 
is intended to promote, was not lost upon any who 
had the happiness to hear it. I believe that few 
of us left the Capitol on that occasion, without a 
higher sense of the importance of self-cultivation 
as well as agricultural prowess, and a renewed 
determination to improve not only the farm, but 
the fJBurmer. 

The annual Fair of the Society, was indeed, in 
all its main incidents, deemed by its friends em- 
inently successful. The large celleotien of those! 
animaJs, the domestication of which seems so in- 
timately connected with the prosperity of the hu- 
. man race, marked the progress of agricultural 
ImproveBMnt, and the great concourse of obser- 
ving spectators bore testimony to a widely diffused 
interest in the objects of the association. 

A large portion of the improved breeds of farm 
stock known in Has country, or in Europe, were 
represented on the occasion refered to, l^ ani- 
mals of the highest order. 

In the collection of agricultural implements and 
domestic manufactures, the exhibition was rich 
in the evidences of the ingenuity and skill of A- 
merican mechanics. 

In the distribation of premiums, the Society 
called to its aid as far as possible, eminent agri- 
ccdturists af other states, and it is gratifying to 
know their decisions vrere almost universally re- 
ceived with the deference due to their acknow- 
edged competence and impartiality. 

I find great pleasure, in referring to these in- 
dications that the society is, slowly perhaps, but 
certainly, aticomplidhing the objects for which it 
was established, and by the liberality of the le- 
gislature endowed. You will, gentlemen, have 
seen enough vrithia your own observation, to sat- 
isfy you that your particular labors are not bar- 
ren of the h^piest results. 

It may well add' to the gratification, and to the. 

hopeful anticipations with which we regard these 

evidences ef progress, so unequiTOcal and so uni- 

' versa!, that they have achieved in spite of the 

most depressing embarrassments. 

The condition of the farming interests of our 
country is indeed truly remarkable. The price 
of agricultural products has fallen to less than 
half the range of prices obtained during a period 
of years so long that they had come to be regard- 
' ed as settled and permanent. Under this impres- 
sion hxiAB were bought, contracts made, improve- 
ments undertaken, habits of expenditiueacqyired, 



which, under the present range of prices, cause 
difficulties as extensive as they are in many cases 
unfortunately, irremediable. 

Few of us are aware of the amount of indiri- 
ual suffering, the sacrifice of property accumula- 
ted b^ years of patient toil and frugality, the dis- 
appointment of honest hopes, of independence 
and comfort in advancing years, effected by this 
revolution in prices. It is no uncommon specta- 
cle to see men now far advanced in life, who in 
their earlier years have been successful pioneers, 
compelled to abandon the comfortable homes and 
broad fields, which they have carved out of the 
wilderness, and seek again, amidst the hardships 
and privations of a forest life, the recovery of 
their fortunes. 

If none had been swept away by this whirlwind, 
but those who sowed the storm, there would be 
but slight ground for our sympathies ; but unfortu- 
nately the cause was as univeiJBial and all powerful, 
as it was concealed and sinister. 

It would be foreign to'our present purpose to 
inquire into the origin, the histcnry, and- the reme- 
dy for these evils, and I fear that we could not en- 
ter upon the task without trespassing upon those 
p<^tical questions from which I hope this society 
will ever keep aloof. 

. The pain which these wide spread disasters 
must inflict upon every philanthropic mind, will be 
greatly relieved by the fact 'that they are so uni- 
versally met in the right spirit. Renewed indus- 
try and greater economy, are every where the 
order of the day. Bat the fact to which I wish 
especially to invitci your attention, as the advocate 
of agricultural improvement, is that it hu not es- 
caped the reflection of the great body of farmers^ 
that the best we^ to encounter lew prices is by 
improved cultivation. New agticultural imple- 
ments, new modes of cultivation^ improved breeds 
of farm stock, were never more readily adopted 
than at this moment of extreme depression of the 
agricuitural interests. There is in fact, every 
where depression, but no wbere apathy. We 
meet in every direction the^ost serious difficulties, 
the most extensive embarrassments ; but we find 
too— thanks to the influence of our free insti- 
tutions, and the acknowledged energy of our 
raee— ^yery where at work, the perseTerance* 
the patience, and the versatility of expedient, 
before which all obstacles of human ereoHoK 
must give way. Such emphatically, are the diffi- 
culties with which we have to contend. They 
are the work of men's hands. They come not 
from the great Dispenser of good and erilf for 
never were the bounties of providence more 
marked in our oduntry than at this moment. Our 
harvests have been almost universally abundant.— - 
Pestilence and famine are no where te.be found. 

We may thus rely with a well grounded confi- 
depce upon the energy of a people at once edod^ 
ted and laborious, to overcome erabarrassmenCs 
which now so severely oppress the whole com 
munity. If we turn to the condition of other ci- 
vilised nations, we shall find that in the compari- 
son, we have rather cause for self-congratulattoA 
than despondency. Widely different is the situa- 
tion of that people, where the wages of lajl»or are 
so high, that the capitalist finds it difficult to pro- 
cure an adequate return for his investments, and 
the situation of a nation in which the wages of 
labor are so low, that the laborer finds it difficult 
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to supply the daily tvquimmenta of his half cloth< 
ed, half fed family. 

What are all &e pecuniary difficulties so uni- 
versally felt here, compared with the suferings 
ef a people of which no small propertion close 
the toils of the day with barely enough to supply 
Its wants, and without knowing where, in case of 
sickness or loss of employment, they are to find 
the food which will keep them alive the next forty 
eight hours 7 

- I do not point to these comparisons to gratify 
the impulses of national vanity, but to show how 
much mere ground we have for renewed and 
hopeful effort, than for that despondency which 
seldom seizes but upon feeble uncultivated intel- 
lectt. 

We have, gentlemen, other Feas<mfr for confi- 
dence in the future ; even for the most sanguine 
anticipations of the developements of coming 
years. 

' The application of science, the most profound 
which has yet been attained by the far reaching 
efforts of the human mind, to all the products of 
our industry, to the soil, the crop, the animal, 
has been reserved for the age in which we live. — 
It is not clainmig too much, to say thftt more pro- 
gress has been made !a this direction within the 
lest twenty years than in any previous century. — 
' Our own couDtrymen, it is gratifying to perceive, 
an secunng their share of this abundant harvest. 
Our chemists and geologists will nut, we may be 
sure rest contented as industrious gleaners after 
the Davies, Liebegs and Johnstons of other coun- 
tries, but will push forward into the ample do- 
mains, which even those acute discoverers have 
BOt penetrated. 

From the origin of our race almost to the pre- 
sent time, the path of the husbandman has b6en 
clouded in darkness and doubt. From the sowing 
of the seed to the gathering of the harvest, mys- 
tery attended every step. The fint link in the 
great chain of cause and effect was hidden in un- 
certainty. The precepts of tradition, the result 
of a multitude of experiments, were founded most- 
ly in wisdom; but they were as inexplicable as 
they were sound. Not so now. Tlie' scientific 
aiMdysis of soils, of manures, and of vegetable 
produeu, explains not only the workings of na- 
ture and the practices''of art, but opens an inex- 
haustible field of new combinations and novel re- 
sults. To spread far and wide this new light in 
the galaxy of human knowledge, is one of the 
objectSf-^I think it will be conceded to bd the 
&r8t object of this association. 

I. will not attempt to enforce by any argument 
or illustration of mine, the high importance of 
diis trust. If other natSofns in the vigor ef matu- 
rity, with more leisure and more means than we 
possess, nave ou^stripped us in the race of pU- 
losophieal discovery, let it be our boast, that we 
haue spread these discoveries roidet, and made 
them at once available by making them part of 
the current knowledge of the nation. Let it be 
our first aim to 4liffuse knowledge, where the con- 
stitotionhas nfh% given power, to the whole 
people. 

^ It is not gentlemen, the sole object of our So- 
ciety, to reward those who bring to eur Fairs the 
finest animals, or to remunerate those who, with 
skill and industry, raise the best crops. These 
are but the means, a^d part of the means, by 



which it is hoped to achieve higher and wider 
ends. We wish, by association, by comparison 
of ideas, and by a generous emulation, to diffuse 
among ourselves and the mass of the agricultural 
communis the results of experience, the lights of 
science, and the productions of art. 

Of the incalciUable power, for good and evil, 
of association and combined effort, the present 
age abounds in illustrations. That this great eW 
ment ef man^s power has often been wielded to 
trample upon the equal rights, the peace and hap- 
piness of society, cannot be denied. Of the many 
instances in which, with widely different and high- 
er aims, it has effected the noblest- aehievements^ 
I shall only refer to one. With what language 
can we describe, with what powers of calculation 
estimate the wide-spread good accomplished, the 
deep misery warded off, by temperance associa- 
tions % What individual, wielding even a despot's 
sceptre— what government, monarchical or demo- 
cratic—what law— what armed force, could have 
achieved the great results brought about in our 
day, within our owu observation, by these efforts f 
With this signal illustration before us, we cannot 
laek confideuee in any efforts wisely directed to a 
good end. With motives which caimot he ino- 
peaehed, with objects which can no where bo con- 
demned, asking no special privileges, reqmiing no 
oxdusive immunities, seeking only to elevate and 
render more effective than labor from which xnaa 
is destined never to be exempt, we may surely 
here, if any where, call to our aid the great pow- 
er of a8so(^tion and combination. WiSi this ele- 
ment of strength we wish to awaken the public 
mind to a sense ef the importance of our avoca- 
tion, and to dispel whatever may be left of that 
ancient prejudice that the tiller of the soil is the 
drudge of the human race. 

It is strange that it should have been overlooked, 
even in the darkest days of despotism and igno- 
rance and superstition, that he wno sows the seed 
and reaps the harvest, works not only with the 
hoe and with the soythe, but that he wields, far 
beyond the the laborer in any other branch of -in- 
dustry or art, the elements and powers of Nature. 
There is certainly no pursuit in which so many of 
tile laws of nature must be consulted and under- 
stood, as in the cultivation of the earth. Every 
change of the season, every change even of the 
winds, every fall of rain, must affect some of the 
manilbld operations of the farmer. In the im- 
provement of our various domestie animals, some 
of the fhost abstruse principles of physiology must 
be consulted. 

It is to be supposed that men thus called upon 
to study, or to observe the laws of nature, and \%r 
bor in conjunction with it» powers, require less of 
the light of the highest seienee, than the merchant 
or manufacturer? Oris it to be believed, that 
men who go weekly, almost daily, to diflforent o^ 
cupations, changing with the almost unceasing 
changes of the seasons, and whose bushiess is to 
bring to maturity such a multiplicity of products, - 
exercise less the highest intellectual ftcultiesef 
man, thanUie laborer who, day after day> and year 
after year, follows theondiangingmaiupiilatioiu of 
an? 

' Happily for &e interests of the fiurmar^ the his- 
toiyorour country abounds in evidence that this 
great misconception of the nature, and teadeaqy 
of agricultural labor no longer exists. I canaoc. 
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mntlemaii, allow this occasion to pass without re- 
ferriag to a recent event, which^ with whatever 
diversities of opinion we may regard the great 
pelitieal qaestions which agitate our country, we, 
as farmers, cannot dwell upon without emotions of 1 
pride and pleasure. When the people of a great 
state, which, in population, in wealth, in power, 
if it had not voluntarily surrendered its immuni- 
ties, ^^ght stand up among the independent em- 
pires of the earth, without fear and without re- 
proach— of a state to which in achievements of in- 
dustiy, of genius, of enterprise we may search 
the history of the world, and search in vain for a 
rival— when the people of such a state turn to the 
xmaks of its practical farmers for the unimpeaeh- 
able integrity, the enlightened wisdom requisite 
to administer their highest trust, we may well 
daim that^ agricultural labor is not inconsistent 
with the highest intellectual cultivation and moral 
power. 

It is not alone in the brilliant results of scientif- 
ic investigation, nor in the fertility of the soil, nor 
the general salubrity of the climate, that the 
American tamer finds the ground of his brightest 
anticipations for the future. There are other and 
higher elements in t^ composition of his fate.— - 
The government which watches over him is the 
government of his choice— a government in which 
the permanent interests of the great mass of the 
people are secured by placing the power in their 
own hands. Under such institutions the pendu- 
lum of public justice may sometimes vibrate be- 
tween dangerous extremes, but it mast •▼•atuaHy 
Yepose where justice and the interests of the many, 
require that it should rest. Such are the hopes <^ 
the farmers of our country. It is not to be deni- 
ed that their interests have been sometimes'ueg- 
lected, and their rights sacrificed to the sinister 
aspirations of classes more favorably situated for 
political combinations ; but if there is any founda- 
tion for our faith, that a free government is the 
fountain of equal justice, these aberations must be 
corrected in the slow but certain progress of truth 
and right. 

I trust that American agriculture will illustrate 
and coi^rm the striking remaik of the author of 
the '' Esprit des Lois,'* a writer, the most philo- 
sophical and liberal of bis time, '^that it is not 
those countries which possess the greatest fertili- 
ty, which are the best cultivated, but those which 
have secured the most liberty." I find thu sug- 
gestion, so flatteiring to our hopes, eloquently com- 
mented upon by a late distinguished agrioidturist 
of our country, in an address which he delivered 
before the Agricultural Society ef Pennsylvania, 
and I glsdly avail myself oi this opportuniqr to 

Say to his memory a tribute €£ respect, whioh is 
ue, ina more eminent degree, ta but one other 
name in the histcncy of American fiurmecs and pa- 
triots. With many other improveniAnts in agri- 
culture, Judge Peters was emphaticaUy the au- 
thor of the plaster and elo!ver culture. The time 
which your patience will allow me to oosupy oil 
. this oocasiop, will not permit me to moaaai the 
many experiments, <f t once ingenuous and ^ulo- 
sephicai, with which he demonstrated the wotkbr- 
fut efficacy of plaster, pot the efforts, equally per< 



te introduce into generpl pmetieey thia gxeat-for- 
tiiizer.,.; He succeeded* Hone boS those weH ac- 
quainted witk the course of Irasbaadiy in our 



wheat growine .districts, ean estimate how mi;ich 
of the eigl^ty-four millions annuslly. pntduced in 
our country, is owing to the introduction of plas- 
ter and clover* ' The benefits of this improve- 
ment are to be counted by annual millions ; and I 
call it up te your attention, not onl]^ to pay the 
debt of gratitude due to its distinguish author, 
but as an incentive to those who, with Ihe better 
instruments of a more advanced science, have the 
I same field ef practical improvement before them. 
It is happily the nature of human knowledge that 
the more it achieves, the larger is the field.of 
achievement. As the outer circle of invention 
and discovery is pursued farther and farther from 
the centre, the mere numerous and of higher or- 
der are the objects which present themselves to 
the investigation ef those whose lofty ambition 
it is to add something to the mass of human at- 
tainment. 

The Society has endeavored te contribute some- 
thing to this onward movement by oflforing prises 
} for essays upon the applicatiea of science te ag- 
riculture. 1 trust that the result will vindicate 
the wisdom of this policy, and lead to its continu- 
ance. 

In this country, with just laws, justly adminis- 
tered, where the popular voice can promptly cor- 
rect every oppressive enactment, where, with 
common schools, and -an lutrammeled press, 
knowledge circulates as freely almost, as the air 
we breathe, it would be surprising, and not less 
discreditable than surprising, if agricultural im- 
prevement did not keep pace vrith the progress of 
the country in every other respect. Fer one I 
have no fears on this point ; I believe that our 
progress, vrith or without Agricultural Societies— 
though always greatly accelerated by them— is to 
be decided and rapid. I am not however, una- 
ware, nor should we ever lose sight of the fact, 
that agriculture, like learning, has had its dark 
ages. It has risen to great perfection, receded, 
and rested for centuries without any apparent im- 
provement. The history of the world abounds 
with evidence that the cultivation of the earth 
was at an early day carried to a higher point. 

In China, it is well known that fer uncounted 
centuries a degree of skill has been exhibited in 
thepreparatiea and application of chemical and 
vegetable manures; that^s not,{evettjDow, Squalled 
in any part of Christendom. A recent popular 
writer counu it as net the least valuable result 
wldch may flow from the opium war, as it is pro- 
perly designated, and which it is to be hoped fiir 
the honor of humanity, is now terminated, that 
by opening a more general communication with 
that extraotdhiary seeple, we may learn some- 
thing of their agrfeultural skill. The Chinese are 
■ot the only people beyond the pale ef Christiani- 

and modern dviHndon, who have attained a 
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lenaikaUe degree ef skin in certain branches of 
luisbe&dryk The aborigines of Seutfa America and 
Meidco practiced Irrigation upon a scale, and 
with a perfection ef detail, not surpassed in any 
modem improvements. The Spaniards superior 
to them in ttie art of war, overcame them in battle, 
but ham not equalled them in skillfid and indus- 
trious tillage. 



severing snd philanthropic, with which he labored Throughout all those immense regions of Brit- 
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ish India, where the indomitable perseverance and 
eourage of the Angle-Saxons have st^jected mil- 
iioos te the control of thousands, the eenquersr 
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hat learned more than he hai been able to impart ) 
of practical wisdom directed to the cultlTation of 
the soil. A high cokivation, accempanied by the 
Qfe of irrigation and mineral and vegetable appli' 
cations, has there carried the productive powers 
•f the eMth to a point never yet attained in those 
yarts of the globe claiming to be more enlightened. 
In ancient Egypt, the results were, if possible, 
move extraordinary. There, not only agricultural 
productions, but the imperishable monuments of 
art, surpass even the comprehension of modem 
aeieace. 

Coming down to the early days of the Christian 
•ra, we find the Roman writers abounding in 
found precepts and suggestions, which even now 
might be adopted .wiUi advantage. Nearly thei 
whole of Varro might be read with profit to eur 
modem farmers. True, it is often tinged with a 
aeperstitioB new happily discarded, and relates to 
a state of society and gevemment, widely differing 
from our free institutions. 

But in all that relates to tillage, to the prepara- 
tion and application of manurea, his suggestiODs 
accord with the views of our best practical farm- 
ers, lathe classification of -mineral and vegeta- 
ble manures, such as lime, marl, and many varie- 
ties of compost, he gives to each the relative val- 
ue which has been affixed by the most profound 
chemical analysis. 

If it is most discouraging to look back and find 
•urselves but little in the advance of the remotest 
times in many departments of our professien, we 
may at least congratulate ourselfes that we live in 
aa age when agricaliure is in the ascendant. It 
is no longer given up to serfs and slaves as the fit- 
ting occupation of the most ignorant portions of 
the community. It now takes its rank among the 
honorable and elevating pursuits of industry. To 
ibllow the plow and tend the flock, is no longer, 
here at least, the mark of ignorance and servitude, 
as under a false and despotic system it was, and 
in some parts of the gldbe still is. In this, we 
■tand upon the ground which the ancients never 
attained. It is the great achievement of modem 
time. The rights of mankind, the dignity of labor 
are vindicated ; the one follows from the other. — 
Agricultural improvement thsn rests upon a foun- 
dation on which it never stood before. It is sus- 
tained by free institutions; it is the result of laws, 
wise, because liberal. The enfranchisement' of 
the many, the elevation of the masses, must go 
hand in hand with the intelligent, industrious and 
prosperous cultivation of the earth, If agricul- 
ture owes much to the benign influence of our in- 
stitutions, liberty owes not less to agricultuie. 

Where do we look for the calm discretion, the 
disinterested patriotism which mast stfstain a re- 
presentative government, but to the great commu- 
nity of cultivators of the earth 1 Even those most 
skeptical as to the fitness of man for self-govem- 
mant, admit that if that experiment ever succeeds, 
it will be a in nation of farmers. The experiment 
. thank heaven, has succeeded ; it has succeeded in 
a nation of farmers; and while we must not be 
guilty of the illiberality of doubting that the great 
. manufacturing nations ef other continents may be 
fitted to administer the high duties of fireemea, it 
beoomes us to cherish a professioa which, more 
than any other, prepares man to receive the high- 
est blessings of his race in this world—a free 
govemmeat. We must cherish it by iadvstry, by 



virtue, by intellectual cultivation; by connection 
it with the science and the urts, and with oveir- 
thing which can elevate and adorn it. If we do 
our duty by ourselves and our children, agriculture 
will never again, it is to be hoped, know the dark 
ages in which for so many centuries it slept with 
liberty and learning. Let us do our duty in the re- 
sponsible station and happy era in which Provi- 
dence has cast our destiny, and I trust tBe day is 
far, far distant, when we shall cease to be a na- 
tion of farmers and a nation of freemen. 



Sheep in tte West. 

Our readers may remember that in a former 
volume of the Cultivator, we noticed a work called 
the ** Western Shepherd," by Mr. Flower, of Illi- 
nois, in which many valuable notices of the intro- 
duction of fine wooled sheep, and particularly of 
the flock of Mr. Flower, into tiie Western States 
may be found. A late nuinber of the Lowell 
Courier contains a p&per of great interest on the 
wool cnlture of the West, its prospects, and the 
vast field which the Western prairies present for 
the production of fine wool. The writer takes the 
position that the prices of wool have fallen so 
low in comparison with the advanced prices of 
land in the oldest States, that fine wool can no 
longer be grown to a profit, on a broad er national 
scale, east of the Alleghany Mountains, since 
where the price of land ranges from 20 to 40 
dollars per acre, wool must give way to other and 
more valuable products; wheat for instance. The 
numerous experiments made within a fsw yea^, 
of which Mr. Flower's may be considered one of 
the earliest and most important, have proved that 
the Western prairies are admirably adapted to the 
production of wool, particularly the finer kinds, 
and that at preient prices, it will pay far better 
than any other product. It is calculated that in 
Illinois alone, fifteen millions of acres of prairie 
exist; and the quantity to be found in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and still further West, may be said to be 
HmitliesB. As population increase?, the wolf, 
which has been the most fonnidable impediment 
te the increase lof sheep, must disappear, as there 
are no mountainous districts to afford him shelter; 
indeed, in a large part of Indiana and IHinois, 
this evil may be said to have already passed away. 
The experiment and experience of Mr. Flower 
are important and valuable in more respects than 
one. His own statement of the matter, from the 
work alluded to, is as follows : " The history ef 
my own flock, kept in the sonthera part of lUiaois, 
favorable to the fine wooled breed. They are 
from the Merinos ef Spain, procured just before 
the French overran the country. Sir Charles 
Stewart, the English Ambassador, purchased the 
Royal flock. He shipped them, after a hurried 
drive, scarcely out ef reach of tiie pursuing ene- 
I my, some hundreds of miles. Six thousand, only, 
reached the shores of England ; and after the lapse 
ef a year, two thousand sheep survived. These 
were purchased by my father. *. * * Some 
additions were afterwards made from the Paukr 
and Escurial flocks. When I emigrated to this 
couatfy, in 1817, 1 brought with me six of the 
finest animals of the weel-bearing< spades ever 
brought to this country. This is the origin of my 
flock; thayhava bean kept en the same district 
and en the same farm, where I now reside, ever 
sinoe. No deterioratien of (he wool has taken 
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place; on the contruy, the wool fibre of them is 
aomewliat finer. Eigh^ ewes, pnrohased of Mr. 
Heeolier» at Lancaster, OMo, tormerly from the 
SteubenviUe stock, has been the only addition to 
the pure-bred stock." 

Mr. Fowler has this year brought iis wool to 
LtoweU, whereHt was purchased and stapled by the 
Middlesex Compaiqf. The wool has proved to be 
of a very superior quality, and the several sorts re- 
ceived the highest prices ; thus proving that Mr. 
Flower has exercised much skill as a breeder, and 
that the prairies are well adapted to the produc- 
tion of the best wool. For twenty-five years, Mr._ 
Flower^s flock have for seven months in the year,' 
pastured on the wild grasses of the prairie, and 
have kept fat and in fine health. We find in the 
article of the Courier, one statement to which we 
invite the attention of our readers, as we believe 
that overlooking the facts stated has been the 
means of seriously injuring the qualities not only I 
of carcass, but of wool, in many of our b^t east- 
ern flocks: 

** A single good quality in wool, urged beyond a 

given point at the expense of other qualities, be- 

comet a fauk, aud the breed is then said to run 

out. A fault early perceived in the Saxony fleece 

has increased in some of our finest flocks to an 

alarming extent. The wool grows tee thin upon 

the pelt, and the fibre, though extremely fine, has 

a' silky, rather than a wooly appearance. The 

cross between the old Merino lind the Saxon, cor- 

, vects this quality, but is liable to one olrjeethm* 

The Merino fleece has too much gum. The fleeces 

from the finest of Mr. Flower's bucks, altheogh a 

shade less fine in fibre, than the fhiest fleeces 

of some of our eastern flocks, have retained te a 

singular degree, a peculiar softness, and the wooly 

quality of fleece so desirable in every description 

of wool. It has been a question "with breeders, fur 

•ome time, where to find a new family of sheep 

with which to improve the breeds of sheep already 

here. It is now found, and in the right place. ' ' 

A single glance will show the extent to which 
wool production may be carried in the West. IlU- 
xiois alone, allowing only two sheep to an acre 
of praiiie, might send abroad thirty millions of 
fleeces. The cost of transporting Mr. Flower's 
wool from his residence to Lowell, was $2 12i| 
by inland navigation, per 100 lbs., $42 50 per 
ton. Compared with tne cost ef transporting the 
aame value of any other product, this sum is a 
mere nothing, and shows how little the effect ofl 
distance from market efiocts the value oi this 
^article. 

It seems then veij probable, that the finer flocks 
of the East will rollow the course of the many 
that within the past year have moved to the West: 
and that their places will be supplied with coarser 
wooled flocks, which will at the same time supply 
the increasing demand in tbis country for mutton, 
and take.the place of the Smyrna and course South 
American wools now imported from abroad. Great 
' changes must, however, take place gradually, and 
the filling of the Western prairies with the'fine 
woelad sheep, will require some years for Its 
accomplishment. Still it will be done, and in the 
lesttlt may be traced another of die strong ties 



StXAM RoTTUfO Hemp. — A discovery that 
promises much for the agriculture of the West has 
been made, and the experiments have been emi- 
nently successful. The great obstacle in the way 
of the Hemp culture, has been in the rotting ; dew 
rotted being unfit for the principal uses to which 
that article is applied, and water rotted being in- 
jurious to the health of those engaged, as well as 
requiring considerable nicety in the operation. It 
has beez^ found that hemp submitted to the action 
of steam, is retted thoroughly in a few hours, 
and that the quality is of the very best kind. We 
perceive that Mr. Sullivans, the great oorn grower 
and farmer, near Columbus, Ohio, has this year 
raised a fine crop of 40 acres, being his firt at- 
tempt. Should the process of steaming succeed 
as well 'as is now anticipated, we may shortly ex- 
peet the rich valliet of the west supplying the 
United States with hemp, intend of imperfing it 
from Russia, as we now annually do to a large 
extent. 



Facts Worthy or Notice. — Whenever the 
farmer or planter discovers his fields covered with 
sheep 9orrel, he may conclude that the soil needs 
liming, thp presence of the sorrel being unerring 
eridence of the absence of calcareous matter, and 
that ^e soil is too acid for the purposes of health- 
ful vegetation. 

Lands too, whose natural growth is pine, require 
lime, as that wood almost always delights in an 
acid soil devoid of lime. 

Clover^ Sainfoin, Lucerne, and all grasses of 
this family recjuire that th«re should he lime in 
the soil on which they may be grown, and, indeed, 
it may be said to the labor lost, to attempt to cul- 
tivate them advantageously on lands in which this 
mineral does not form a constituent element. 
Now, may it not be the absence of lime in much of 
the southern portions of. our country, which op- 
poses such obstacles to, the growm of clover? 
We think it demonstrable that it is, and we are 
equally certain, that, if lime or marl were applied 
to all such lands, that clover might be grown there 
as well as in any other part of the country. 

_ [A merican Farmer. 

Flax. — The improvements accomplished in the 
culture ef flax by the exertions of the Society es- 
tablished in this province were never, perhaps, 
more fully shewn than in the prices obtained for 
some large parcels sold by Mr. Beard, of Kilalen, 
in Armagh, on Tuesday. There were three dif- 
ferent qualities in the let, which brought very 
nearly the same prices ; the highest reached to 
£140, the second to £133, and the third to £l26 
per ton. The gross sum received for this parcel 
of flax by Mr. Beard was about £285. 

[Belfa st News Letter. 

Valvablk SvfloiSTiON.— a correspondent re- 
commends, as a partial prevention of the calami- 
tous elbcts of fire, that the timbers used in build- 
ing should be weU covered with whitewash or 
lime-wash, the effect of which is to render them to 
some extent proof against the flames. He also 
suggests that bed and other curtains, and even 
such of ladies' dresses as would not t>e injured by 
the process, shouH be saturated in a solution of 
carbonate of soda, which would effectually prevent 

r^oh will bind the East and the West, the strong I their catehin^ fire by any slight contact with the 

tie ef oMttual self-interesc. [Cultivator. HflamN. 
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